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This  declaration  wa6  no  80one/puUished>  but  his    1642. 

znajesty  likewise  set*  forth  an  answer  to  that  other 

declaration^  of  the  twentj-sixth  of  May ;  in  which 

he  said,  ^  that  whosoever  looked  over  the  late  re-  The  king'i 

*'  monstrance,  entitled,  A.DedaratUm  ^the  Jjords^^'^J^ 

"  and  CoMmM,  of  tiie  twenty-sixth  of  May,  would  2*°^  ^/^^ 

^  not  think'that  bis  majesty  bad  great  reason  to  be  i^^^* 

'^  pleased  with  it ;  yet  .he  could  Hot  but  commend 

**  the  plain  dealing  mid  ingenuity  of  the  iratners 

**  and  contrivers  of  that  declaration^  (which  had 

^  been  wrought  in  a  hotter  and  quicker  fbrge  than 

*^  anj  of  the  rest,)  who  would  no  longer  sufifer  his 

*"  majesty  to  be  affronted  by  being  told,  they  would 

^  make  him  a  great  and  glorious  king,  whilst  they 

**  used  all  possible  skill  tp  reduce  him  to  extreme 

^  want  and  indigency ;  and  that  th^  would  make 

^  him  to  be  loved  at  home,  and  feared  abroad,  whilst 

^  they  endeavoured,  by  all  possible  ways,  to  render 

"^  him  odioas  to  his  good  subjects,  a^d  contemptible 

VOL.111.  B 


2  THE  HISTORY 

BOOK  '*  to  all  foreign  princes ;  but,  like  round  dealing  men, 
*^  told  him,  in  plain  English,  ^hat  they  had  done  him 


1 642.    tt  jjQ  wrong,  because  he  was  not  capable  of  receiving 
any ;  and  that  they  had  taken  nothing  from  him, 
because  he  had  never  any  thing  of  his  own  to  lose. 
"  If  that  doctrine  were  true,  and  that  indeed  he 
"  ought  to  be  of  no  other  consideration,  than  they 
**  had  informed  his  people  in  that  declaration,  that 
gentleman  was  much  more  excusable,  that  said 
publicly,,  unreproved,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  depend  on  his  majesty,  or  upon 
any  of  the  royal  branches  of  that  root :  and  the 
other,  who  said,  his  majesty  was  not  worthy  to  be 
king  of  England :  language  very  monstrous  to  be 
*^  allowed  by  either  house  of  parliament ;   and  of 
**  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  the  law,  he  must 
**  have  some  examination.     But,  he  doubted  not,  all 
his  good  subjects  did  now  plainly  discern,  through 
the  mask  and  vizard  of  their  hypocrisy,  what  their 
design  was;  and  would  no  more  look  upon  the 
**  framers  and  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  as  upon 
both  houses  of  parliament,  (whose  freedom  and 
just  privileges  he  would  always  maintain ;  and  in 
^*  whose  behalf,  he  was  as  much  scandalized  as  for 
himself,)  but  as  a  faction  of  malignant,  and^  schis- 
matical,  and  ambitious  persons ;  whose  design  was, 
and  always  had  been,  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
government,  both  of  church  and  state ;  and  to  sub- 
ject both  king  and  people  to  their  own  lawless,  ar- 
bitrary power  and  government :  of  whose  persons, 
and  of  whose  designs,^  his  majesty  said,  he  would, 
within  a  very  short  time,  give  his  good  subjects, 

*  and]  Not  in  MS,  ^  dangns,]  design. 
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^  and  the  world,  a  fiill,  and,  he  hoped,  a  satisfactory  book 
**  narratioD.  ' 


"  The  contrivers  and  penners  of  that  dedaration    ^^^^* 

**  (of  whom  his  majesty  would  be  only  understood  to 

^  speak,  when  he  mentioned  any  of  their  undutiful 

**  acts  against  him)  said,  that  the  great  affairs  of  the 

^*  kingdom,  and  the  miserable  bleeding  condition  of 

*^  Ireland,^  would  afford  them  little  leisure  to  spend 

"their  time  in  declarations,  answers,  and  replies. 

"  Indeed,  his  majesty  said,  the  miserable  and  deplo- 

*"  rable  condition  of  both  kingdoms  would  require 

"  somewhat  else  at  their  hands :  but  he  would  glad- 

"  \y  know  how  thej  had  spent  their  time  since  the 

''  recess,  (then  almost  eight  months,)  but  in  declara- 

^  tions,  remonstrances,  and  invectives  against  his 

''  majesty  and  his  government ;  or  in  preparing  mat- 

''  ter  for  them.     Had  his  majesty  invited  them  to 

'^  any  such  expense  of  time,  by  beginning  aiguments 

"*  of  that  nature  ?  Their  leisure,  or  their  inclination, 

*"  was  not  as  they  pretended :  and  what  was  their 

"  printing  and  publishing  their  petitions  to  him ; 

"  their  declarations  and  remonstrances  of  him ;  their 

'^  odious  votes  and  resolutions,  sometimes  of  one, 

^  sometimes  of  both  houses,  against  his  majesty, 

**  (never  in  that  manner  communicated  before  this 

**  parliament,)  but  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  And,  in 

**  God's  name,  let  them  judge  of  the  persons  they 

"  had  trusted. 

**  Their  first  quarrel  was  (as  it  was  always,  to  let 
**  them  into  their  frank  expressions  of  his  majesty, 
^  and  his  actions)  against  the  malignant  party ; 
"*  whom  they  were  pleased  still  to  call,  and  never 

^  of  Ireland,]  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

B  2 
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BOOK  **  to  prove  tx>  be,  his  evil  counsellors.    Bat 

! '*  nothing  was  more  evident,  hj  their  whole  proceed- 

J  642.    «  jjjgg^  ^jj^j,  ^jjj^|.^  jjy  j-i^g  malignant  party,  they  in- 

**  tended  all  the  members  of  both  houses  who  agreed 
**  not  with  them  in  their  opinion,  (thence  had  come 
"^      **  t^eir  distinction  of  good  and  bad  lords ;  of  per- 
**  sons  ill  affected  to^  the  house  of  commons ;  who 
had  been  proscribed,  and  their  names  listed,  and 
read  in  tumults,)  and  all  the  persons  of  the  king- 
*'  dom  who  approve  not  of  their  actions.     So  that, 
if  in  truth  they  would  be  ingenuous,  and  name  the 
persons  they  intended;  who  would  be  the  men, 
upon  whom  the  imputation  of  malignity  would 
be  cast,  but  they  who  had  stood  stoutly  and  im- 
mutably for  the  religion,  the  liberties,  the  laws,  for 
**  all  public  interest ;  (so  long  as  there  was  any  to  be 
**  stood  for ;)  they,  who  had  always  been,  and  still 
**  were,  as  zealous  professors,  and  some  of  them  as 
*'  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of  the  protestant  doc- 
**  trine  against  the  church  of  Rome,  as  any  were  ; 
'*  who  had  often  and  earnestly  besought  his  majesty 
to  consent,  that  no  indifitoent  and  unnecessaiy  ce- 
remony might  be  pressed  upon  weidc  and  tender 
**  consciences,  and  that  he  would  agree  to  a  bill  for 
that  purpose?  They  to  whose  wisdom,  courage, 
and  counsel,  the  kingdom  owed  as  much  as  it 
could  to  subjects;  and  upon  whose  unblemished 
lives  envy  itself  could  lay  no  imputation ;  nor  en- 
deavoured to  lay  any,  until  their  virtues  brought 
them  to  his  majesty's  knowledge  and  favour  ?  His 
majesty  said,  if  the  contrivers  of  that  dedaration 
*^  would  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and  consider  all 
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^  those  penont  of  both  houses,  whom  they,  in  their  book 
^  own  consdenoes,  knew  to  dissent  from  them  in  the      ^' 
^^  matter  and  language  of  that  declaration,  and  in  all    ^^^' 
^^  those  undutifiil  actions,  of  which  he  complained, 
"  ihej^  would  be  found  in  honour,  fortune,  wisdom, 
*'  reputation,  and  weight,  if  not  in  number,  much  su- 
^^  perior  to  them.    So  much  for  the  evil  counsellors. 

**  Then  what  was  the  evil  counsel  itself?  His  ma- 

^  jesty's  coming  from  London  (where  he,  and  many, 

^  whose  affections  to  him  were  very  eminent,  were 

^  in  danger  every  day  to  be  torn  in  pieces)  to  York ; 

"*  where  his  majesty,  and  all  such  as  would  put  them- 

"  selves  under  his  protection,  might  live,  he  thanked 

"  God  and  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  that  good 

"^  people,  very  securely :  his  not  submitting  himself 

^*  absolutely  (and  renouncing  his  own  understand- 

'^  ing)  to  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  contrivers 

''  of  that  declaration,  when  they  told  his  majesty, 

^  that  they  were  above  him ;  atid  might,  by  his  own 

**  authority,  do  with  his  majesty  what  they  pleased : 

*'  and  his  not  being  contented,  that  all  his  good  sub- 

**  jects'  lives  and  fortunes  should  be  disposed  of  by 

**  their  votes ;  but  by  the  known  law  of  the  land. 

'*  This  was  the  evil  counsel  given,  and  taken :  and 

"*  would  not  all  men  believe,  there  needed  much 

**  ]X)wer  and  skiU  of  the  malignant  party,  to  infuse 

^  that  counsel  into  him  ?  And  then,  to  apply  the 

"*  argument  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration  made 

**  for  themselves,  was  it  probable,  or  possible,  that 

^'  such  men,  whom  his  majesty  had  mentioned,  (who 

^  must  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  misery,)  should 

take  such  pains  in  the  procuring  thereof;  and 

^  they]  and  they 
B  8 
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BOOK  <<  spend  so  much  time,  and  run  so  many  hazards, 
**  to  make  themselves  slaves^  and  to  ruin  the  flee- 


ce 

ti 


1642.    «  Jqjj^  ^f  tjjjg  nation  ? 

<*  His  majesty  said,  (with  a  clear  and  upright  con- 
science to  God  Almighty,)  whosoever  harboured 
the  least  thought  in  his  breast,  of  ruining  or  vio- 
lating the  public  liberty,  or  religion  of  the  king- 
dom, or  the  just  freedom  and  privilege  of  parlia- 
"  ment,  let  him  be  accursed ;  and  he  should  be  no 
**  counsellor  of  his,  that  would  not  say  Amen.     For 
^  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  he  had  not  said 
'*  any  thing,  which  might  imply  any  inclination  in 
**  them  to  be  slaves.    That  which  he  had  charged 
<<  them  with,  was  invading^  the  pubUc  Uberty ;  and 
his  presumption  might  be  very  strong  and  vehe« 
ment,  that,  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  slaves, 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  be  tyrants :  what  is  ty- 
ranny, but  to  admit  no  rules  to  govern  by,  but 
their  own  wills?  And  they  knew  the  misery  of 
Athens  was  at  the  highest,  when  it  suffered  under 
**  the  thirty  tyrants. 

His  majesty  said,  if  that  declaration  had  told 

him,  (as  indeed  it  might,  and  as  in  justice  it  ought 

to  have  done,)  that  the  precedents  of  any  of  his 

**  ancestors  did  £dl  short,  and  much  below  what  had 

'^sbeen  done  by  him,  this  parliament,  in  point  of 

^*  grace  and  favour  to  his  people ;  he  should  not 

^*  otherwise  have  wondered  at  it,  than  at  such  a 

truth,  in  such  a  place.     But  when,  to  justify  their 

having  done  more  than  ever  their  predecessors  did» 

^  it  told  his  good  subjects,  (as  most  injuriously  and 


'  That  which  he  had  charged    which  he  had  charged  them  waa 
them  with,  was  invadiDg]  That    with  invading 
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**  inwdentlj  it  did,)  that  the  highest  and  most  un-  book 
**  warrantable  precedents  of  any  of  his  predecessors  ^_IL- 
"  did  fall  shorty  and  much  below  what  had  been    '  ^^^' 
^  done  to  them  this  parliament  by  him,  he  must 
^'  confess  himself  amazed,  and  not  able  to  under- 
*^  stand  them ;  and  he  must  teU  those  ungrateful 
^  men,  (who  durst  tell  their  king,  that  they  might, 
^  without  want  of  modesty  and  duty,  depose  him,) 
**  that  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  when,  by  what* 
*'  soever  accidents  and  conjunctures  of  time,  it  was 
**  at  worst  under  his  power,  unto  which,  by  no  de* 
"  fault  of  his,  they  should  be  ever  again  reduced, 
*'  was,  by  many  degrees,  more  pleasant  and  happy, 
"  than  that  to  which  their  furious  pretence  of  re- 
'^  formation  h|ul  brought  them.     Neither  was  his 
majesty  afraid  of  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
parliaments,  which  those  men  boldly  (his  good  sub- 
jects would  call  it  worse)  told  him  they  might, 
without  want  of  modesty  or  duty,  make  their  pat- 
''  terns.     If  he  had  no  other  security  against  those 
''  precedents,  but  their  modesty  and  duty,  he  was  in 
'*  a  miserable  condition,  as  all  persons  would  be  who 
**  depended  upon  them. 

**  That  declaration  would  not  allow  his  inference, 
*'  that,  by  avowing  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they 
**  did  destroy  the  title  and  interest  of  all  his  sub-» 
'Ejects  to  their  lands  and  goods;  but  confessed,  if 
**  they  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge,  it  were  in-» 
deed  a  very  great  crime.  And  did  they  not,  in  that 
declaration,  admit  themselves  guilty  of  that  very 
*'  crime  ?  Did  they  not  say.  Who  doubts  but  that  a 
''  parliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing,  wherein  his 
''  majesty,  or  his  subjects,  had  a  right,  in  such  a 
''  way  as  that  the  kingdom  might  not  be  in  danger 

B  4 
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^  parliammt)  sod  chaUenge  that  power  without  hia 
1642.    M  ocmseot?  Did  they  not  extend  that  power  to  all 
^  cases,  where  the  necessity  or  common  good  of  the 
**  kingdom  was  concerned  r  And  did  they  not  arro- 
'<  gate  to  themselves  alone,  the  judgment  of  that 
**  danger,  that  necessity,  and  that  common  good  of 
*'  the  kingdom  ?  What  was,  if  that  were  not,  to  un- 
*^  settle  the  security  of  all  tnen's  estates ;  and  to  ex- 
**  pose  them  to  an  arbitrary  power  of  their  own }  If 
^  a  fiiction  should  at  any  time  by  cunning,  or  force, 
*^  or  absence,  or  accident,  prevail  over  a  major  part 
**  of  both  houses ;  and  pretend  that  there  were  evil 
**  colinsellors,^  a  malignant  party  about  the  king ; 
^  by  whom  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom 
^  were  both  in  danger,  (this  they  might  do,  they  had 
^*  done  it  then,)  they  might  take  away,  be  it  from 
**  the  kiog,  or  people,  whatsoever  they  in  their  judg- 
*'  ments  should  think  fit    This  was  kwfol ;  they 
**  had  declared  it  so :  let  the  world  judge,  whether 
^  his  majesty  had  charged  them  unjustly ;'  and  whe« 
**  ther  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  which 
themselves  confessed  (being  proved)  was  a  great 
one ;  and  how  safely  his  majesty  might  commit 
'*  the  power,  those  people  desired,  into  their  hands ; 
**  who,  in  all  probability,  would  be  no  sooner  pos- 
*<  sessed  of  it,  than  they  would  revive  that  tragedy, 
**  which  Mr.  Hooker  related  of  the  anabaptists  in 
^  Germany ;  who^  talking  of  nothing  but  faith,  and 
'<  of  the  true  fear  of  Ood,  and  that  riches  and  ho« 
**  nour  were  vanity ;  at  first,  upon  the  great  opinion 


s  evil  counsellors,]   The  re-     nugesty  U  in  the  handuniting  of 
wudnier  of  thu  amoer  of  Mt    hrd  Uaremhn'i  amaimensu. 
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^of  theb  hmniBty,  zmI,  and  devotiom  procured  book 

^  much  Tererence  and  ^timation  witli  the  people ;  ——J 

^  after^  finding  how  many  persons  they  had  ensnared  '^^' 
^  with  their  hypocrisy,  they  begun  to  propose  to 
'*  themselves  to  reform  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
**  ciYil  government  of  the  state :  then,  because  pos- 
^  dUy  they  might  meet  with  some  opposition,  they 
''  secretly  entered  into  a  league  of  association ;  and 
^  shortly  after,  finding  the  power  they  had  gotten 
**  with  the  credulous  people,  enriched  themselves 
^  with  all  kind  of  spoil  and  pillage ;  and  justified 
<<  themselves  upon  our  Saviour's  promise.  The  meek 
**  shaU  inherit  the  earth ;  and  declared  their  title 
was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  to 
the  goods  of  the  wicked  Bgjrptians:  his  majesty 
said,  this  story  was  worth  the  reading  at  ku^,  and 
needed  no  application. 
^  But  his  majesty  might  by  no  means  say,  that 
^'  he  had  the  same  title  to  his  town  of  HuU,  and 
the  ammunition  there,  as  any  of  his  subjects  had 
to  their  land  or  money :  that  was  a  principle,  that 
pulled  up  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perly of  every  subject.  Why  ?  because  the  king's 
property  in  his  towns,  and  in  his  goods  bought 
*^  with  the  puUic  money,  as  they  conceive  his  ma- 
^  gadine  at  Hull  to  be,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
subjects*  property  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  liberty. 
Did  those  men  think,  that  as  they  assumed  a 
power  of  declaring  law,  (and  whatsoever  contra- 
**  dieted  that  declaration  broke  their  privileges,)  so 
'<  that  they  had  a  power  of  declaring  sense  and  rea- 
son, and  imposing  logic  and  syllo^ms  on  the 
schools,  as  well  as  law  upon  the  people  ?  Did  not 
^  an  mankind  know  that  several  men  might  have 
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and  land,  and  yet  neither  destroy  the  other? 
1 642.    u  -yy^g  ^q^  ^.Jj^  interest  of  the  lord  paramount  con- 

'*  sistent  with  that  of  the  mesne  lord ;  and  his  with 
**  that  of  the  tenant ;  and  yet  their  properties  or  in- 
*^  terests  not  at  all  confounded  ?  And  why  might 
**  not  his  majesty  then  have  a  full,  lawful  interest 
and  property  in  his  town  of  Hull,  and  yet  his  sul> 
jects^  have  a  property  in  their  houses  too?  But 
**  he  could  not  sell,  or  give  away,  at  his  pleasure; 
this  town  and  fort,  as  a  private  man  might  do  his 
lauds  or  goods.  What  then  ?  Many  men  have  no 
authority  to  let  or  set  their  leases,  or  sell  their 
la^d ;  have  they  therefore  no  title  to  them,  or  in-* 
**  terest  in  them  ?  May  they  be  taken  from  them; 
because  they  cannot  sell  them  ?  He  said,  the  pur^ 
pose  of  his  journey  to  Hull  was  neither  to  sell,  or 
"  give  it  away, 

**  But  for  the  magazine,  the  munition  there,  that 

**  he  bought  with  his  own  money,  he  might  surely 

*^  have  sold  that,  lent,  or  given  it  away.     No ;  he 

bought  it  with  the  public  money,  and  the  proof 

is,  they  conceive  it  so;  and,  upon  that  conceit, 

^*  had  voted,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  him.    Ex- 

*'  ceUent  justice !  Suppose  his  majesty  had  kept  that 

money  by  him,  and  not  bought  arms  with  it,  would 

they  have  taken  it  from  him  upon  that  conceit: 

nay,  might  they  not,  wheresoever  that  money  was, 

(for  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  hath  passed, 

it  is  the  public  money  still,  if  ever  it  were,)  seize 

it,  and  take  it  from  the  owners  ?  But  the  towns, 

^*  forts,  magazine,  and  kingdom,  is  intrusted  to  his 

b  subjects]  subject 
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oiajesty;  and  he  is  a  person  trusted.    His  majestj  book 


y 

'*  said,  he  was  so;  God;  and  the  law,  had  trusted  him ; 1 


**  and  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  discharge  that  trust,  ^^^^' 
**  &r  the  good  and  safety  of  the  people.  What 
*^  oaths  they  had  taken,  he  knew  not,  unless  those; 
^*  which,  in  that  violence,  they  had  manifestly,  mali- 
''  ciously  violated.  Might  any  thing  be  taken  from 
**  a  man,. because  he  is  trusted  with  it?  Nay,  may 
*'  the  person  himself  take  away  the  thing  he  trusts, 
**  when  he  will,  and  in  what  manner  he  will  ?  The 
**  law  had  been  otherwise,  and,  he  believed,  would 
*^  be  so  held,  notwithstanding  their  declarations. 

^  But  that  trust  ought  to  be  managed  by  their 
**  advice,  and  the  kingdom  had  trusted  them  for 
that  purpose.  Impossible,  that  the  same  trust 
should  be  irrecoverably  committed  to  his  majesty, 
*'  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  same  trust,  and  a 
power  above  that  trust,  (for  so  was  the  power 
they  pretended,)  be  committed  to  others.  Did  not 
the  people,  that  sent  them,  look  upon  them  as  a 
body  but  temporary,  and  dissolvable^  at  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure?  And  could  it  be  believed,  that 
they  intended  them  for  his  guardians  and  con- 
**  troUers  in  the  managing  of  that  trust,  which  God, 
**  and  the  law,  had  granted  to  him,  and  to  his  pos- 
•*  terity  for  ever  ?  What  the  extent  of  the  commis- 
**  sion  and  trust  was,  nothing  could  better  teach 
**  them  than  the  writ,  whereby  they  are  met.  His 
majesty  said,  he  called  them  (and  without  that  call 
they  could  not  have  come  together)  to  be  his  coun- 
sellors, not  commanders,  (for,  however  they  fre- 
^  quently  confounded  them,  the  oflfices  were  several,) 

'  disaolvable]  dissoluble 
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BOOK  ^  and  coimseltora  not  in  all  tilings,  but  in  some 
^'  ^*  things,  de  quibuddam  artjfuMf  &c.  And  they 
.1642«  «  would  easily  find  among  then*  precedents,  that 
^  queen  Elizabeth,  upon  whose  time  all  good  men 
**  looked  with  reverence,  committed  one  Wentworth, 
'<  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  the  Tower, 
«<  sitting  the  house,  but  for  proposing  that  they 
**  might  advise  the  queen  in  a  matter  she  thought 
**  they  had  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  in.  But  his 
^  majesty  is  trusted :  and  is  he  the  only  person 
«<  trusted  ?  And  might  they  do  what  their  own  in- 
clination and  fury  led^  them  to  ?  .Were  they  not 
trusted  by  his  majesty,  when  he  first  sent  for 
*'  them ;  and  were  they  not  trusted  by  him,  when 
^  he  passed  them  his  promise,  that  he  would  not 
dissolve  them?  Could  it  be  presumed,  (and  pre- 
sumptions go  &r  with  them,)  that  he  trusted  them 
^  with  a  power  to  destroy  himself,  and  to  dissolve 
^  his  government  and  authority  ?  If  the  people 
^  might  be  allowed  to  make  an  equitable  construc- 
^  tion  of  the  laws  and  statutes,  a  doctrine  avowed 
^  by  them,  would  not  all  his  good  subjects  swear,  he 
never  intended  by  that  act  of  continuance,  that 
they  should  do  what  th^y  have  since  done  ?  Were 
they  not  trusted  by  those  that  *sent  them  ?  And 
**  were  they  trusted  to  alter  the  government  of 
^  church  and  state ;  and  to  make  themselves  per- 
^  petual  dictators  over  the  king  and  people  ?  Did 
^'  they  intend,  that  the  law  itself  should  be  subject 
'*  to  their  votes ;  and  that  whatsoever  they  said,  or 
^  did,  should  be  lawful,  because  they  declared  it  so  ? 
^^  The  oaths  they  had  taken  who  sent  them,  and  with- 

k  led]  bended 
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«  out  takitog  ^hich,  tlusmselm  we«iiiot  ci^Mble  of  bo^ok 

^  their  ^ace  in  parliamient,  made  the  one'  incapable L. 

*^  of  giTii^,  and  the  other  of  receiving  such  a  trust ;  '  ^^^ 
^  unless  they  couU  persuade  his  good  subjects,  that 
^  Itts  majesty  is  the  only  supreme  head  and  governor 
**  in  an  t^auses,  and  over  all  persons,  within  his  do- 
^  minion^ ;  and  yet  that  they  had  a  power  over  him 
'*  to  constrain  him  to  manage  his  trust,  and  govern 
'^  his  power,  according  to  their  discretion. 

'^  The  contrivers  of  that  declaration  told  his  ma- 
''  jesty,  that  they  tvould  never  allow  him  (an  humble 
**  and  dutiful  expression)  to  be  judge  of  the  law; 
**  that  belonged  only  to  them ;  they  might,  and  must, 
''judge  and  declare.  His  majesty  said,  they  all 
•*  knew  what  power  the  pope,  under  pretence  of  in- 
*'  tetpreting  scriptures,  and  declaring  articles  of  faith, 
**  though  he  decline  the  making  the  one  or  the 
other,  had  usurped  over  men's  consciences;  and 
that,  under  colour  Of  having  power  of  ordering  all 
''  things  fbr  the  good  of  men's  souls,  he  entitles  him- 
^  self  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  he  would 
not  accuse  the  framers  of  that  declaraition,  (how 
bold  soever  they  were  with  his  majesty,)  that  they 
inclined  to  popety,  of  which  another  maxim  was, 
^^  that  all  men  must  submit  their  reason  and  Under- 
**  standing,  and  the  scripture  itself,  to  that  declaring 
"  power  of  his :  neither  would  he  tell  them,  though 
tfiey  had  told  him  so,  that  they  use  the  very  Ian-  . 
guage  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland :  and  yet  they  say 
**  those  rebels  declare,  that  whatsoever  they  do  is  for 
*'  Uie  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  But  his™ 
^  good  subjects  would  easily  put  the  case  to  them- 

>  the  one]  them  ^  his]  as 
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BOOK  «  selves,  whether  if.  the  papists  in  Ireland  in  truth" 

V  • 

^^  were,  or,  bj  art  or  accident,  had  made  themselves 


'^  the  major  part  of  both  houses  of  parliament  there ; 
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and  had  pretended  the  tnist  in  that  declaration 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  thereupon  had  voted 
their  religion  and  liberty  to  be  in  danger  of  extir- 
pation from  a  malignant  party  of  protestants  and 
puritans ;  and  therefore,  that  they  would  put  them- 
selves into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  the  forts  and 
the  militia  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be  put  into 
'*  the  hands  of  such  persons,  as  they  could  confide 
in ;  that  his  majesty  was  indeed  trusted  with  the 
towns,  forts,  magazines,  treasures,  offices,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  kingdom,  for  the  good,  safety,  and  best 
advantage  thereof;  but  as  his  trust  is  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom,  so  it  ought  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  the 
kingdom  had  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
'^  their  duty  to  see  it  discharged  according  to  the^ 
'*  condition  and  true  intent  thereof,  and  by  all  pos- 
'^  sible  means  to  prevent  the  contrary :  his  majesty 
<^  said,  let  all  his  good  subjects  consider,  if  that 
*'  rebellion  had  been  plotted  with  all  that  formality, 
'^  and  those  circumstances  declared  to  be  l^al,  at 
least,  according  to  the  equitable  sense  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  for  the  public  good,  and  justifiable  by 
necessity,  of  which  they  were  the  only  judges, 
whether,  though  they  might  have  thought  their 
design  to  be  more  cunning,  they  would  beUeve  it 
'^  the  more  justifiable. 

'^  Nay,  let  the  framers  of  that  declaration  ask 
f*  themselves,  if  the  evil  counsellors,  the  malignant 

^  truth]  trust  ^  the]  their 
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"  partjr,  the  persons  ill  affected,  the  popish  lords,  book 

"  and  their  adherents,  should  prove  now,  or  here- 1— . 

**  after,  to  be  a  major  part  of  both  houses,  (for  it  had  ^^^^' 
**  been  declared,  that  a  great  part  of  both  houses 
*^  had  been  such,  and  so  mig^t  have  been  the 
■*^  greater ;  nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  house  of 
^  peers  was  still  declared  to  be  such,  and  his  ma- 
^  jestyP  had  not  heard  of  any  of  their  conversion ; 
'*  and  thereupon  it  had  been  earnestly  pressed,  that 
**  the  major  part  of  the  lords  might  join  with  the 
'^  major  part  of  the  house  of  commons,)  would  his 
*^  majesty  be  bounds  to  consent  to  all  such  altera- 
*^  tions%  as  those  men  should  propose  to  him,  and 
^  resolve  to  be  for  the  public  good :  and  should  the 
^*  liberty,  property,  and  security  of  all  his  subjects, 
^^  depend  on  what  such  votes  should  declare  to  be 
'^  law  ?  Was  the  order  of  the  militia  unfit,  and  un- 
*^  lawful,  whilst  the  major  part  of  the  lords  refiised 
'^  to  join  in  it,  (as  they  had  done  two  or  three  seve- 
'^  ral  times,  and  it  was  never  heard,  before  this  par- 
^^  liament,  that  they  should  be  so,  and  so  often 
*^  pressed  after  a  dissent  declared,)  and  did  it'  grow 
**  immediately  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  and 
'^  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  so  many 
**  of  the  dissenting  peers  were  driven  away,  (after 
**  their  names  had  been  required  at  the  bar,  con- 
trary to  the  freedom  and  foundation  of  parlia- 
ment,) that  the  other  opinion  prevailed  ?  Did  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  depend  upon  such 
accidents  of  days,  and  hours,  that  it  was  impos- 
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P  his  majesty]  they  '  such  alterations]  that  alte- 

4  would  his  majesty  be  bound]     ration 
nod  his  majesty  bound  ■  it]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  **  table  fiir  him  to  know  his  right  in  either  ?    God 
— L—  •«  forbid. 


1642.  u  ;g^^  now»  to  justify  their  invasion  of  his  ma- 
^'jesty's  ancient,  unquestioned,  undoubted  right, 
^<  settled  and  established  on  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity  by  God  himself;  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  all  possible  titles  of  compact^  laws,  oaths, 
^^  perpetual  and  uncontradidied  custom,  by  his  peo- 
•*  pie ;  what  had  they  aUeged  to  declare  to  the  king- 
**  dom,  as  they  say,  the  obligation  that  lieth  upon 
^'  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  pass  all  such  bills,  as  are 
offered  unto  them  by  both  houses  of  parUament  ? 
A  thing  never  heard  of  till  that  day :  an  oath,  (au- 
thority enough  for  them  to  break  all  theirs,)  that 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  taken  by  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  which  is  as  weU  to  remedy  by  law  such  in- 
conveniences the  king  may  suffer,  as  to  keep  and 
protect  the  laws  already  in  being :  and  the  form  of 
^*  this  oath,  they  said,  did  appear  upon  a  record 
there  cited ;  and  by  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  a 
statute,  made  in  the  25th  year  of  Edw.  III. 
^  His  majesty  said,  he  was  not  enough  acquainted 
*'  with  records  to  know  whether  that  were  fully  and 
**  ingenuously  cited ;  and  when,  and  how,  and  why, 
**  the  several  clauses  had  been  inserted,  or  taken  out 
**  of  the  oaths  formerly  administered  to  the  kings  of 
**  this  realm :  yet  he  could  not  possibly  imagine  the 
^  assertion  that  declaration  made,  could  be  deduced 
'*  from  the  words  or  the  matter  of  that  oath :  for 
**  unless  they  had  a  power  of  declaring  Latin,  as 
**  well  as  law,  sure,  elegerit,  signified  hath  chosen, 
**  as  well  as  will  choose ;  and  that  it  signified  so 
**  there,  (besides  the  authority  of  the  perpetual  prac- 
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**  tice  of  all  succeediiig  times ;^  a  better  interpreter  book 

*^  than  their  votes,)  it  was  evident,  by  the  reference 1— 

*^  It  had  to  customs,  comsuetudine^  quas  vtUgus  de-  ^^^^^ 
**gerU:  and  could  that  be  a  custom,  which  the 
'^  people  should  choose  after  this  oath  taken  ?  And 
**  should  a  king  be  sworn  to  defend  such  customs  ? 
'*  Besides,  could  it  be  imagined,  that  he  should  be 
^*  bound  hy  oath  to  pass  such  laws,  (and  such  a  law 
'*  was  the  bill  they  brought  to  him  of  the  militia,) 
**  as  should  put  the  power,  wherewith  he  was 
''  trusted,  out  of  himself,  into  the  hands  of  other 
**  men ;  and  divert  and  disable  himself  of  all  possible 
**  power  to  perform  the  great  business  of  the  oath  ; 
^  which  was  to  protect  them  ?  If  h&  majesty  gave 
*'  away  all  his  power,  or  if  it  were  taken  from  him, 
'^  he  could  not  protect  any  man :  and  what  discharge 
<<  would  it  be  for  his  majesty,  either  before  Go4  or 
man,  when  his  good  subjects,  whom  God,  and  the 
law,  had  committed  to  his  charge,  should  be 
worried  and  spoiled,  to  say  that  he  trusted  others 
to  protect  them  ?  That  is,  to  do  that  duty  for  him^ 
which  was  essentially  and  inseparably  his  own: 
But  that  all  his  good  subjects  might  see  how  faith- 
*'  fully  these  men,  who  assumed  this  trust  from  them, 
desired  to  discharge  their  trust ;  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  publish,  for  their  satisfaction,  (a  matter 
notorious  enough,  but  what  he  himself  never 
thought  to  have  been  put  to  publish,  and  of  which 
the  framers  of  that  declaration  might  as  well  have 
made  use,  as  of  a  Latin"  record  they  knew  many 
of  his  good  subjects  could  not,  and  many  of  them- 


'  tbe  perpetual  practice  of  all     practice  of  all  preceding  times ; 
fiiooeeding  times ;]  tbe  trial  and         °  Latin}  Lejfi  blank  in  MS. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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BOOK  ^  selves  did  not  understand^)  the  oath  itself  he  took 


.  '<  at  his  coronation,  warranted  and  enjoined  to  it  by 

1642.    « the  customs  and  directions  of  his  predecessors; 

^  and  the  ceremony  of  theirs,  and  his  taking  it ; 

*<  they  might  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  exchequer ; 

'<  this  it  is : 

The  sermon  being  done^  the  archbishop  goeth  to 
the  king,  and  asks  his  willingness  to  take  the  oath 
usually  taken  by  his  predecessors : 

The  king  sheweth  himself  willing,  and  goeth  to 
the  altar;  the  archbbhop  administers^^  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  king  answereth  them  severally : 

MpUccpus.  Sir,  will  you  grant  and  keep,  and 
by  your  oath  confirm  to  the  people  of  England,  the 
laws  and  customs  to  them  granted  by  the  kings  of 
England,  your  lawful  and  religious  predecessors: 
and  namely  the  laws,  customs,  and  franchises  grant- 
ed to  the  clergy,  by  the  glorious  king  saint  Edward, 
your  predecessor,  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel  established  in  this  king- 
dom, and  agreeable  to  the  prerogative  of  the  kings 
thereof,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  this  realm  ?  • 
Bex.  I  grant,  and  promise  to  keep  them. 

Episc.  Sir,  will  you  keep  peace,  and  godly  agree- 
ment entirely,  according  to  your  power,  both  to 
God,  the  holy  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ? 

Bex.  I  will  keep  it. 

Episc.  Sir,  will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law, 

y  adnuDisters]  admioistereth 
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justice,  and  discretion,  in  mercj  and  trathp  to  be  book 
executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? 


Bex.  I  wilL  *«42. 

EpUc.  Sir,  will  jou  grant  to  hold,  and  keep  the 
laws,  and  rightful  customs,  which  the  commonalty 
of  this  your  kingdom  have ;  and  will  you  defend 
and  uphold  them  to  the  honour  of  God,  so  much  as 
in  you  lieth  ? 

Bex.  I  grant,  and  promise  so  to  do. 

Then  one  of  the  bishops  reads  this  admonition  to 
the  king,  before  the  people,  with  a  loud  voice* 

Our  lord  and  king,  we  beseech  you  to  pardon, 
and  to  grant,  and  to  preserve  unto  us,  and  to  the 
churches  comnutted  to  our  charge,  all  canonical  pri- 
Tildes,  and  due  law,  and  justice;  and.  that  you 
would  protect  and  defend  us,  as  every  good  king, 
in  his  kingdom,  ought  to  be  protector  and  defender 
of  tiie  bishops,  and  churches  under  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  king  answereth : 

With  a  willing  and  devout  heart  I  promise,  and 
^rant  my  pardon ;  and  that  I  will  preserve  and 
maintain  to  you,  and  the  churches  committed  to 
your  charge,  all  canonical  privileges,  and  due  law, 
and  justice ;  and  that  I  will  be  your  protector  and 
defender,  to  my  power,  by  the  assistance  of  Ood,  as 
every  good  king,  in  his  kingdom,  in  right  ought  to 
{votect  and  defend  the  bishops,  and  the  churches 
under  their  government 

c  2 
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BOOK  Then  the  king  ariseth,  and  is  led  to  the  commu- 
nion-table :  where  he  makes  a  solemn  oath,  in  sight 
of  dl  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises ; .  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  book,  saith : 

The  Oath. 

The  things  which  I  before  '  promised,  I  shall  per- 
form, and  keep :  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents 
of  this  book. 

His  majesty  said,  "eSL  the  world  might  judge, 
*'  whether  such   doctrine,  or  such  conclusions,  as 
those  men  brought,  could  follow,  or  have  the  least 
pretence,  from  that  oath :  for  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  they  cited,  that  told  his  majesty,  that  the 
king  was  bound  to  remedy,  by  law,  the  misdhiefs 
and  damages  which  happen  to  his  people:  his 
majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  but  asked,  whether  the 
king  were  bound,  by  the  preamble  of  that  statute, 
<<  to  renounce  his  own  judgment,  his  own  under- 
standing in  those  mischiefs,  and  of  these  reme- 
dies ?    How  far  forth  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  his  parliament,  that  declaration  still 
*<  confessed  to  be  a  question.     Without  question,  he 
'*  said,  none  could  take  upon  them  to  remedy  even 
'^  mischiefs,  but  by  law,  for  fear  of  greater  mischiefs 
than  those  they  go  about  to  remedy. 

But  his  majesty  was  bound  in  justice  to  con- 
sent to  their  proposals,  because  there  was  a  trust 
reposed  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  the  kingdom, 
by  making  new  laws :  he  said,  he  was  glad  there 
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'^  was  8o;  then  he  was  sure  no  new  hiw  could  be  book 
<<  made  without  Ins  consent;  and  that  the  gentle- 


'^  neas  of  his  answer,  Le  ray  ^mfUera,  if  it  be  no  ^^^' 
«  denial,  it  is  no  consent ;  and  then  the  matter  was 
^^  not  great.  Thej  would  yet  allow  his  majesty  a 
*' greater  latitude  of  granting,  or  denying,  as  he 
**  should  think  fit,  in  public  acts  of  grace,  as  par- 
^  dons,  or  the  like  grants  of  fkvour :  why  did  they 
**  so?  If  those  pardons,  and  pnblic  acts  c£  grace, 
**  were  for  the  public  good,  (which  *  they  might  vote 
^  them  to  be,)  thqr  would  then  be  absolutely  in 
^  their  own  dii^x)sal ;  but  had  they  left  that  power 
^  to  his  majesty  ?  They  had  sure,  at  least,  shared  it 
**  with  him ;  how  else  had  they  got  the  power  to 
''pardon  sergeant-major-general  Skippon,  (a  new 
''  officer  of  state,  and  a  subject  his  majesty  had  no 
''  authority  to  send  to  speak  with,)  and  all  other 
**  persons  employed  by  them,  and  such  as  had  em- 
''ployed  themselres  for  them»  not  only  for  what 
"  they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  should  do  ?  If 
"  they  had  pow^  to*  declare  such  actions  to  be  no 
"  treason,  which  his  majesty  would  not  pardon ; 
"  such  actions  to  be  treason,  which  need  no  pardon ; 
"  the  latitude  they  allowed  his  majesty  of  granting, 
"  or  denying  of  pardons,  was  a  jewel  they  might 
**  still  be  content  to  suffer  his  majesty  to  wear  in 
"  his  crown,  and  never  think  themselves  the  more 
"  in  danger. 

**  All  this  considered,  the  contriver  of  that  mes- 
"  sage,  (since  they  would  afford  his  majesty  no  bet- 
"  ter  title,)  wh(Hn  they  were  angry  with,  did  not 
^  amceive  the  people  of  this  land  to  be  ^  so  void  of 

»  which]  while  ^  to  be]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  ^  oommon  sense,  as  to  believe  his  majesty,  wlio  had 
^*  denied  no  oiie  thing  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
1642.  <c  them,  which  in  justice  or  prudence  could  be  asked, 
^  or  in  honour  and  conscience  could  be  granted^  to 
'^  have  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subject's  good ;  and 
'^  the  framers  and  devisers  of  that  declaration  (who 
''  had  endeavoured  to  render  his  majesty  odious  to 
*'  his  subjects,  and  them  disloyal  to  him,  by^  pre- 
^^  tending  such  a  trust  in  them)  to  have  only,  taken 
'^  it  up :  neithei*>  he  was  confident,  would  they  be 
''  satisfied,  when  they  felt  the  misery  and  the  bur- 
<<  dens,  which  the  fury  and  the  malice  of  those  peo- 
*'  pie  would  bring  upon  them,  with  being  tM  that 
«  calamity  proceeded  from  evil  counselors,  whom 
^*  nobody  could  name ;  from  plots  atid  conspiracies, 
''  which  no  man  could  discover ;  and  from  fears  and 
'*  jealousies,  which  no  man  understood :  and  there- 
'*  fore,  that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  left  to 
the  conscience,  reason,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  his 
good  subjects,  who  do  understand  the  government 
**  of  this  kingdom,  his  majesty  said,  he  was  well 
**  content. 

His  majesty  asked,  where  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  those  people  would  end,  who  would  have 
his  people  believe,  that  his  absenting  himself  from 
''  London,  where,  with  his  safety,  he  could  not  stay, 
'*  and  the  continuing  his  magazine  at  Hull,  pro- 
**  ceeded  from  the  secret  plots  of  the  papists  here, 
**  and  to  advance  the  design  of  the  papists  in  Ire- 
**  land?  But^it  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  could 
'*  believe  sir  John  Hotham's  shutting  his  migesty 
^*  out  of  Hull,  to  be  an  act  of  affection  and  loyalty, 

<bj]  they 
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*^  would  bdieve  that  the  papists,  or  the  Turk,  ])er-  book 
**  suaded  him  to  go  thither.  ^' 


^  And  could  any  sober  man  think  that  dedara-  l^^^- 
^  tioQ  to  be  the  consent  of  either,  or  both  houses 
*^  of  parliament,  unawed  either  by  fraud  or  force ; 
**  which  (after  so  many  thanks,  and  humble  acknow- 
**  lodgments  of  his  gracious  favour  in  his  message  of 
*^  die  twentieth  of  January,  so  often,  and  so  unani- 
**  mously  presented  to  his  majesty  from  both  houses 
*^  of  parfiament)  now  told  him,  that  the  message  at 
^  first  was,  and,  as  often  as  it  had  been  since  men- 
**  tioned  by  him,  had  been  a  breach  of  privilege, 
^  (of  which  they  had  not  used  to  have  been  so  neg- 
*^  l^ent,  as  in  fi)ur  months  not  to  have  complained, 
**  if  such  a  breach  had  been,)  and  that  their  own 
*^  method  oi  proceeding  should  not  be  proposed  to 
**  them :  as  if  his  majesty  had  only  authority  to  call 
^  them  together,  not  to  tell  them  what  they  were 
^  to  do,  not  so  much  as  with  reference  to  his  own 
<<  affairs.  What  their  own  method  had  been,  and 
^  whither  it  had  led  them,  and  brought  the  king- 
**  dom,  all  men  see ;  what  his  would  have  been,  if 
^  seaaonabfy  and  timely  applied  unto,  all  men  might 
**  judge ;  his  majesty  would  speak  no  more  of  it. 

^  But  see  now  what  excellent  instances  they  had 
**  found  out,  to  prove  an  inclination,  if  not  in  His 
majesty,  in  some  about  him,  to  dvil  war:  their 
goii^  with  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons, 
(so  often  urged,  axid  so  iuUy  answered,)  their  at- 
*'  tending  on  him  to  Hampton-court,  and  appearing 
'^  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon  Thames ; 
^  liis  going  to  Hull ;  theur  drawing  thdr  swords  at 
**  York,  demanding,  who  would  be  for  the  king  ? 
**  the  declaring  sir  John  Hotham  traitor,  before  the 
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BOOK  "  message  seat  to  the  parUament;  the  propositioDs 
,  **  to  the  gSentrj  in  Yorkshire,  to  assist  his  majesty 
1642.  u  against  sir  John  Hotham,  before  he  had  received 
**  an  answer  from  the  parliament :  all  desperate  in- 
**  stances  df  an  inclination  to  a  dvil  war.  Examine 
**  them  again :  the  manner  and  intent  of  his  going 
^  to  the  house  of  commons,  he  had  set  forth  at 
large,  in  his  answer  to  their  declaration  of  the 
nineteenth  of  May;  all  men  might  judge  of  it. 
Next,  did  they  themselves  believe,  to  what  pur- 
*^  pose  soever  that  rumour  had  served  their  tium, 
**  that  there  was  an  appearance  in  warlike  manner 
at  Kingston  upon  Thames  ?  Did  they  not  know, 
that  whensoever  his  migesty  had  been  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, since  his  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
*^  there  was  never  a  less  appearance,  w  in  a  less 
^  warlike  manner,  than  at  the  time  they  meant  ? 
*'  He  said,  he  would  say  no  more,  but  that  his  ap- 
*'  pearance  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
'^  Thames,  and  theirs  at  Kingston  upon  Hull^  was 
very  different.  What  was  meant  by  the  drawing 
of  swords  at  York,  and  demanding,  who  would  be 
for  the  king^must  be  inquiced  at  London;  for, 
his  majesty  believed,  very  few  in  York  understood 
the  meaning  of  it.  For  his  going  to  Hull,  which 
^  Uiey  would  by  no  means  endure  should  be  called 
"  a  visit,  whether  it  were  not  the  way  to  prevent, 
'*  rather  than  to  make  a  civil  war,  was  very  ob- 
**  vious :  and  the  declaring  him  a  traitor  in  the  very 
^  act  of  his  treason,  would  never  be  thought  uarea^ 
sonable,  ^  but  by  those  who  believed  him  to  be  a 
loving  and  loyal  subject;  no  more  than  the  en- 

"*  mireaflonable,]  unseasoAable, 
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<«  deavouriiig  to  make  the  gentkmen  of  that  county  book 

^  sensible  of  that  treason,  (which  they  were  m  an ! — 

^  honourable  and  dutifiil  degree,)  before  he  received  ^  ^^^' 
^*  the  answer  from  both  houses  of  pariiament :  for, 
'« if  they  had  been,  as  his  majesty  expected  they 
^<  should  have  been,  sensible  of  that  intderaUe  in- 
^  jury  offbred  to  him,  might  he  not  have  had  ooca^ 
^  sion  to  have  used  the  affection  of  these  gentle- 
*^  men  ?  Was  he  sure  that  sir  John  Hotham,  who 
^  had  kept  him  out  without  their  order,  (he  spake 
^'  of  a  puUic  order,)  would  have  let  him  in^  when 
*'  they  had  forbidden  him  ?  And  if  they  had  not 
^^  such  a  sense  of  him,  (as  the  case  falls  out  to  be,) 
^*  had  he  not  more  reason  to  make  prcqxMitions  to 
**  those  gentlemen,  whose  readiness  and  affection  he, 
'^  or  hb  posterity,  would  nev«r  foi^t  ? 

'^  But  this  business  of  Hull  sticks  still  with  them ; 
^  and  finding  his  questions  hard,  they  are  pleased  to 
^  answer  his  majesty,  by  asking  other  questions  of 
'^  him :  no  matter  for  the  exceptions  i^ainst  the 
"*  earl  of  Newcastle,  (which  have  been  so  often 
''  urged,  as  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  then* 
'*  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  which  drew  that  ques- 
<<  tion  from  him,)  they  asked  his  majesty,  why,  when 
*^  he  held  it  necessary  that  a  governor  should  be 
'*  {daced  in  Hull,  sir  John  Hotham  should  be  re- 
**  fused  by  him,  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  sent 
**,  down  ?  His  majesty  answered,  because  he  had  a' 
^  better  opmi<m  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle  than  of  sir 
^  Jcdin  Hotham ;  and  desired  to  have  such  a  go- 
«<  vemor  over  his  towns,  if  he  must  have  any,  as 
diould  keep  them  for,  and  not  against  him :  and 
if  his  going  down  were  in  a  more  private  way 
'*  than  sir  John  Hotham's,  it  was  because  he  had 
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and  billeting  of  soldiers,  in  a  peaceable  time,  upon 
1 642.  «<  jijg  gQ5^  subjects,  as  it  seemed  sir  John  Hotham 
**  carried  down  with  him.  And  the  imputation 
'*  which  is  cast  by  the  way  upon  that  earl,  to  make 
*<  his  reputation  not  so  unblemished,  as  he  con- 
**  oeived,  and  the  world  believes  it  to  be ;  and  which, 
**  though  it  was  not  ground  enough  for  judidal  pro- 
**  ceeding,  (it  is  wonder  it  was  not,)  was  yet  ground 
<<  enough  for  ^  suspicion,  must  be  the  case  of  every 

subject  in  England,  (and  he  wished  it  went  no 

higher,)  if  every  vile  aspersion,  contrived  by  un- 
**  known  hands,  upon  unknown  or  unimaginable 
<^  grounds,  which  is  the  way  practised  to  bring  any 
**  virtuous  and  deserving  men  into  obloquy,  should 
**  receive  the  least  credit  or  countenance  in  the 
"  world. 

*'  They  tell  him,  their  exception  to  those  gentle- 
^^  men,  who  delivered  their  petition  to  him  at  York, 
**  was,  that  they  presumed  to  take  the  style  upon 
^*  them  of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  that 
'^  county ;  whereas,  they  say,  so  many  more  of  as 
**  good  quality  as  themselves,  of  that  county,  were 
*'  of  another  opinion ;  and  have  since,  by  their  peti- 
*^  tion  to  his  majesty,  disavowed  that  act.    Their 

**  no  better  than  it  useth  to  be ;  and  they  would 

^  find,  that  neither  the  number  or  the  quality  of 

**  those  who  have,  or  wUl  disavow  that  petition,  was 

as  they  imagine ;  though  too  many  weak  persons 

were  misled  (which  they  did,  and  would  every 

day  more  and  more  understand)  by  the  Action, 
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**  dcfll,  and  indiisfary  of  that  true  malignant  party,  book 

**  of  wfaidi  he  did,  and  had  reason  to  complain. 1_ 

**  Thej  said,  they  had  received'  no  petition  of  so  ^^^^' 
**  strange  a  nature :  what  nature  ?  Contrary  to  the 
''  votes  of  both  houses :  that  is,  they  had  received 
^  no  petition  they  had  no  mind  to  receive.  But  his 
**  majesty  had  told  them  again,  and  all  his  good 
**  subjects  would  tell  them,  that  they  had  received 
^petitimis,  with  joy  and  approbation,  against  the 
**  votes  of  both  houses  of  their  predecessors,  con- 
**  firmed  and  established  into  laws  by  the  consent  of 
^  his  majesty,  and  his  ancestors ;  and  allowed  those 
**  petitions  to  carry  the  style,  and  to  seem  to  carry 
**  the  desures  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  when,  of 
^  either  dty,  town,  or  county,  very  few  known  or 
^  considerable  persons  had  been  privy  to  such  peti* 
^'^tions:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  petitions  delivered 
^  to  his  majes^,  against  which  they  except,  carried 
'*  not  the  style  of  all,  but  some  of  the  gentry  and 
^  inhabitants ;  and  implied  no  other  consent,'  than 
**  such  as  went  visibly  along  with  it. 

**  But  his-  majesty  was  all  this  while  in  a  mis- 
**  take ;  the  magazine  at  Hull  was  not  taken  from 
^  him.  Who  told  them  so  ?  They  who  assure  them, 
^  (and  whom  without  breaking  their  privil^es  they 
**  must  beUeve,)  that  sir  John  Hotham's  shutting 
''the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  resisting  his 
"*  entrance  with  armed  men,  (though  he  thought  it 
''  in  defiance  of  him,)  was  indeed  in  obedience  to 
^  faim,  and  his  authority ;  and  for  his  service,  and 
**  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  to  let  none 
^  in,  but  such  as  came  with  his  majesty's  authority, 

^  received]  Not  m  MS. 
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<<  and  they  had  ordered  it  so.    And  therefore  he 
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J  642.  ts  ]^^p(.  )^  majesty  out,  only  till  his  majesty,  or  he 
**  himself,  might  send  for  their  directions.  His  ma- 
"  jesty  said,  he  knew  not  whether  the  contriveiv  of 
'*  that  declaration  meant,  that  his  good  sulYJects 
<<  should  so  soon  understand,  though  it  was  plain 
enough  to  be  understood,  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  par- 
**  liament :  but  sure  the  world  would  now  easily,  disi- 
cem  in  what  miserable  case  he  had,  by  this  time, 
been,  (it  is  bad  enou^  as  it  is,)  if  he  had  ^  coa< 
^  sented  to  their  bill,  or  to  their  cnrdinance  of  the 
^*  militia,  and  given  those  men  power  to  have  raised 
aU  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  agidnst  him.  &^  th^^ 
common  good,  by  his  own  authority :  would  th^- 
not,  as  they  had  kept  him  from  Hull,  by  this  tiifii?^ 
**  have  beaten  him  from  York,  and  pursued  him  onC' 
**  of  the  kingdom,  in  his  own  behalf?  Nay,  n^ht 
^^  not  this  munition,  which  is  not  taken  from  Jutft^ 
be  employed  against  him ;  not  against  his  atilkoF- 
ity,  s^piified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  %ut 
only  to  kill  those  ill  counsellors,  liie  malignant 
party,  which  is  about  him,  and  yet  for  his  good, 
'^  for  the  public  good,  (they  would  declare  it  so,)  and 
^*  so  no  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  III.  ? 
which,  by  their  interpretation,  had  left  his  ma- 
jesty, the  king  of  England,  absolutely  less  pro-* 
<<  vided  for,  in  point  of  safety^  than  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  kingdcmi :  and  every  subject  of  this 
land  (for  whose  security  that  law  was  made,  that 
they  may  know  their  duty,  and  their  danger  in 

B  bad]  Not  m  MS. 


it 
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"*  breakiiig  of  it)  may  be  made  a  traitor  when  these  book 
^'  men  please  to  saj,  he  is  so*     But  did  thejr  think      ^' 


'Hhat,  upon  sach  an  interpretation,  (upon  pretence  i^^^* 
^  of  authority  of  book  cases  and  precedents,  which, 
'^  without  doulit,  they  would  have  cited,  if  they  had 
''  been  to  their  purpose,)  out  of  which  nothing  can 
^^  result,  but  confusion  to  king  and  people,  would 
'<  find  any  credit  with  his  good  subjects  ?  And  that 
"  so  excdlent  a  law,  made  both  for  security  of  king 
**  and  people,  shall  be  so  eluded,  by  an  interpreta- 
'*  tion  no  learned  lawyer  in  Eng^d  would  at  this 
''boor,  he  believed,  set  under  his  hand,  notwith- 
"^  standing  the  authority  of  that  declaration ;  which, 
''  be  hoped,  shall  bring  nothing  but  infamy  upon 
"  the  contrivers  of  it  ? 

**  Now  to  their  privileges :  though  it  be  true, 
''  they  say,  that  their  privileges  do  not  extend  to 
''  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  so  as  to 
''  exempt  the  meihhers  from  all  manner  of  process 
^'  and  trial ;  yet  it  doth  privilege  them  in  the  way 
*'  or  method  of  their  trial :  the  cause  must  be  first 
'^  brought  before  them,  and  their  consent  asked,  be- 
"  fore  you  can  proceed.  Why  then  their  privileges 
'*  extend  as  far  in  these  cases,  as  in  any  that  are 
'^most  unquestioned;  for  no  privilege  whatsoever 
''exempts  them  from  all  manner  of  process  and 
''  tarial,  if  you  first  acquaint  the  house  with  it,  and 
"  they  give  yoii  leave  to  proceed  by  those  processes, 
'^  or  to  that  trial :  but,  by  this  rule,  if  a  member  of 
"^  either  house  commit  a  muiyler,  you  must  by  no 
"*  means  meddle  with  him,  till  you  have  acquainted 
''  that  house  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  received 
'^  their  direction  for  your  proceeding,  assuring  your- 
''  sel£^  he  will  not  stir  from  that  place  where  you 
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BOOK  <'  left  him,  till  you  return  with  their  consent ;  should 
^*  it  be  otherwise,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every 
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1642.    c(  iQi^Q^  under  the  pretence  of  murder,  to  take  one 
^'  after  another,  and  as  many  as  he  pleaseth ;  and 
so,  consequently,  bring  a  parliament  to  what  he 
pleaseth,  when  he  pleaseth.    If  a  member  of  ei- 
ther house  shall  take  a  purse  at  York,  (he  may  as 
probably  take  a  purse  from  a  subject,  as  arms 
against  the  king,)  you  must  ride  to  London,  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you,  and 
take  a  new  purse  every  stage,  and  must  not  be 
apprehended,  or  declared  a  febn,  till  you  have 
<<  asked  that  house,  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  should 
^  it  be  otherwise,  it  might  be  in  every  man's  power 
«<  to  accuse  as  many  members  as  he  would  of  taking 
purses ;  and  so  bring  a  parliament,  and  so  all  par- 
liaments, to  nothing.     Would  these  men  be  be* 
<^  lieved  ?  And  yet  they  make  no  doubt  but  every 
^*  one,  who  hath  taken  the  protestation,  would  de- 
**  fend  this  doctrine  with  his  life  and  fortune.  Would 
not  his  subjects  believe,  that  they  had  imposed  a 
pretty  protestation  upon  them ;  and  that  they  had 
a  very  good  end  in  the  doing  of  it,  if  it  obligeth 
them  to  such  hazards,  to  such  undertakings? 
^'  Must  they  forget  or  n^lect  his  majesty's  person, 
^  honour,  and  estate,  which,  by  that  protestation, 
**  they  are  bound  to  defend ;  and,  in  some  d^;ree, 
^  do  understand  ?  And  must  they  only  venture  their 
Uves  and  fortunes  to  justify  privil^es  they  know 
not,  or  ever  heard  of  before  ?  Or  are  they  bound 
by  that  protestation  to  believe,  that  the  framers 
of  that  declaration  have  power  to  octend  their 
own  privil^es,  as  far  as  they  think  ^;  and  to 
*'  contract  his  majesty's  rights,  as  much  as  they 
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<'  please ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  believe  them  book 
^  in  either,  and  to  venture  their  Jiyes  and  fortunes—!- 


"^  in  that  quarrel  ?  ^"2. 

^  From  declaring  how  mean  a  person  his  mi^esty 

^  is,  and  how  much  the  kingdom  hath  been  mis- 

'^  taken  in  the  understanding  of  the  statute  of  the 

^  25  £.  III.  concerning  treason,  and  that  all  men 

"  need  not  fear  levjring  war  against  him,  so  they 

'^  have  their  order  to  warrant  them ;  they  proceed, 

"  in  the  sinrit  of  declaring,  to  certify  his  subjects  in 

'^  the  mistakings,  which,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 

^^  years,  have  been  received  concerning  the  statute 

''  of  the  a  Hen.  VII>  ch.  1.  (a  statute  all  good  sub- 

^^  jects  win  read  with  comfort,)  and  tell  them,  that 

^^  the  serving  of  the  king  for  the  time  being  cannot 

"  be  meant  of  Perldn  Warbeck,  or  of  any  that  should 

'^  call  himself  king ;  but  such  a  one  as  is  allowed  and 

'^  received  by  the  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  the 

'< kingdom:  and  was  not  his  majesty  so  allowed? 

«  However,  through  a  dark  mist  of  words,  and  urg- 

^  ing  their  old  privileges,  (which,  he  hoped,  he  had 

^^  sufficiently  answered,  and  will  be  every  day  more 

^^  confiited  by  the  actions  of  his  good  subjects,)  they         ^ 

"  conclude,  that  those  that  shall  guide  themselves 

"  by  the  judgment  of  parliament,  which  they  say  is 

^^  their  own,  ought,  whatsoever  happen,  to  be  secure, 

^^  and  free  from  all  account  and  penalties,  upon  the 

^'  ground  and  equity  of  that  very  statute :  how  far 

^  their  own  chancellors  may  help  them  in  that  equity, 

"  his  majesty  knew  not ;  but  by  the  help  of  God,  and 

^^  that  good  law^  he  would  allow  no  such  equity :  so 

"^  then,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  that  declaration ;  and 

'^  these  are  the  positions  of  the  contrivers  of  it. 

>*  2  Hen.  VIL]  defenth  year  Hen.  VIL 
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BOOR       1.  That  they  ha^e  an  absolute  power  of  declaring 

— '. —  the  Velw  ;  and  that  whatsoever  they  declare  to  be  so, 

I  fi42.    ought  not  to  be  questioned  by  his  majesty,  or  any 

subject :  so  that  all  right  and  safety  of  him  and  his 

people  must  dq)end  upon  their  pleasure. 

2.  That  no  precedents  can  be  limits  to  bound  their 
proceefdings :  so  they  may  do  what  they  please. 

S.  That  the  parliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing, 
wherein  the  king  or  subject  hath  a  right,  for  the 
public  good;  that  they,  without  the  king,  are  this 
parliament,  and  judge  of  this  public  good ;  and  that 
his  majesty's  consent  is  not  necessary :  so  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the  good  laws  made 
for  the  security  of  them,  may  be  disposed  of,  and  re- 
pealed by  the  major  part  of  both  houses  at  any  time 
present,  and  by  any  ways  and  means  procured  so  to 
be ;  and  his  majesty  had  no  power  to  protect  them. 

4.  That  no  member  of  either  house  ought  to  be 
troubled  or  meddled  with  for  treason,  felony,  or  any 
other  crime,  without  the  cause  first  brought  before 
them,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  fact,  and  their  leave 
obtained  to  proceed. 

5.  That  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  no  negative 
voice :  so  then  his  majesty  himself  must  be  subject  to 
their  commands. 

6.  That  the  levying  of  forces  against  the  personal 
commands  of  the  kmg,  though  accompanied  with 
his  presence,  is  not  levying  war  against  the  king ; 
but  the  levying  war  against  his  laws  and  authority, 
(which  they  have  power  to  declare,  and  signify,) 
though  not  against  his  person,  is  levying  war  against 
the  king:  and  that  treason  cannot  be  committed 
against  his  person,  otherwise  than  as  he  is  intrusted 
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with  the  kingdom^  and  disdiaigiQg  that  trust;  and  book 
that  they  have  a  power  to  judge,  whether  he  <^^<- 
charges  that  trust  or  no.  *^^2* 

7.  That  if  they  should  make  the  highest  pre- 
cedents of  other  parliaments  their  patterns,  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  modesty 
or  duty  in  them ;  that  is,  they  may  depose  his  ma- 
jesty  when  they  will,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
so  doing. 

"  And  now,  (as  if  the  mere  publishing  of  their  re- 
*'  solutions  would  not  only  prevail  with  the  people, 
**  but,  in  the  instant,  destroy  all  spirit  and  courage 
*^  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  his  own  right  and  ho- 
^<  nour,)  they  had  since  taken  the  boldness  to  assault 
**  him  with  certain  propositions ;  which  they  call 
"  the  most  necessary  effectual  means  for  the  remov- 
^  ing  those  jealousies  and  differences  between  his 
migesty  and  his  people ;  that  is,^  that  he  would  be 
content  to  divest  himself  of  all  his  regal  rights  and 
'*  dignities ;  be  content  with  the  title  of  a  king,  and 
'*  suffer  them,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  go- 
**  vera  him  and  the  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
**  children.  How  suitable  and  agreeable  this  doc- 
*'  trine  and  these  demands  were  to  the  affection  of 
his  loving  subjects,  under  whose  trust  these  men 
pretend  to  say  and  do  these  monstrous  things ;  and 
to  design  not  only  the  ruin  of  his  person,  but  of 
**  monarchy  itself,  (which,  he  might  justly  say,  was 
''  more  than  ever  was  offered  in  any  of  his  prede- 
^  cessors'  times ;  for  though  the  person  of  the  king 
"  hath  been  sometimes  unjustly  deposed,  3ret  the  re** 

1  that  is,]  Not  in  MS. 
VOL.  III.  V 
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BOOK  ^  fgiX  pow^r  was  oever*  before  this*^  time,  ttnidc  at,) 
— ^ —  ^  he  belieyes  his  good  subjects  would  find  some  way 
1642.  «  ^  jg|.  ^Yxe^  and  the  world  know:  and,  from  this 
<'  time,  such  who  had  been  misled^  by  their  iD  coun- 
**  sels,  to  have  any  hand  in  the  execution  of  the  mi* 
^^  litia,  would  see  to  what  ends  their  service  was  de- 
"  signed ;  and  therefore,  if  they  should  presume  here* 
'*  after  to  meddle  in  it,  they  must  expect,  that  he 
**  would  immediately  proceed  against  them  as  actual 
«  raisers  of  sedition,  and  as  enemies  to  his  sovereign 
*^  power. 

*^  His  majesty  said,  he  bad  done :  and  should  now 
^  expect  the  worst  actions  these  men  had  power  to 
<<  commit  against  him ;  worse  words  they  could  not 
^  give  him :  and  he  doubted  not,  but  the  major  port 
^  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  when  they  might 
<<  come  together  with  their  honour  and  safety,  (as 
^  well  those  who  were  surprised  at  the  passii^  of 
H  it,  and  understood  not  the  malice  in  it,  and  the 
''  confusion  that  must  grow  by  it,  if  believed ;  as 
^  those  who  were  absent,  or  involved,)  would  so  fiur 
*'  resent  the  indignity  offered  to  his  migesty,  the 
<<  dishonour  to  themselves,  and  the  mischief  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  that  declaration;  that  they 
would  speedily  make  the  foul  contrivers  of  it  in- 
stances of  their  exemplary  justice;  and  brand 
**  them,  and  their  doctrine,  witli  the  martts  of  th^ir 
^  pei^tual  sccmi  and  incUgnation/' 

Whilst  this  answer  and  declaration  of  his  maj^es* 
ty's^  was  preparing  and  publishing,  which  wa»  done 
with  an  imaginable  haste,  and  to  which  they  naado 
no  reply  till  many  months  after  the  war  was  b^un  , 

^  this]  Noi  in  MS.  ^  majesty's]  miyesty 
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they yantertea  in  *M  tliid^  <s«flaitli  wtnsH  tfe  tete-  oook 

6Di^  ys  majmfy  both  to  t«piiliftiM  and  pm»\     ^' 


u 


the  firsts  utxm  the  ttdtantilge  Of  their  tbttm^  IrMe, 
of  the  king^B  inteiftiM  to  levy  wai-  kj^amt  his  fidri 
Hsm^U  in  the  etid  of  May  thejr  {niMished  ol^ter^, 
'*  That  the  iherift  t^f  the  Idjftc^eiit  «UbMi^  slidifld 
<*  h&id^,  tod  make  mky  df  att  kfrtM  aiid  alMflttiii- 
*«  tidb  Conymg  tofrki^  Ydrk,  dntfl  thfey  had  ^vm 
'*  notice  thereof  Mto  th^  Urirds  and  cotaMM^fis ;  aftd 
"*  flIiMdd  havtg  tedeitMi  theif*  tat^f  ^^fedidii  t  tod 
that  til^  ^ould  {>revcttit  the  tcMhg  tb^hi^f  ti£ 
way  soVa»8i  hotw  Or  tooik,  hy  any  WMtatit  of  hift 
**  tBaJeaQr,  Withoat  th^ilr  advil«  tfl*  (^fisent  r  it^ieh 

tb^  did,  dot  ia]Mi  My  iijpltfitMi  that  ih€f^  #6iild  bfe 

any  artM  »  aMfilttllitida  m»yitig  tb  lA  fiiaj^Ky, 
they  hovkig  ^tii^  pMMned  ^MftstlVM  irf*  ^1  hi» 
9t6rei ;  c^  that  they  Indeed  bdlttM^  tiieK  iH»i  My 
cominisridn  of  wamifit  td  itlise  iKiSdier^i  ^Mdl  th^ 
well  kfi««r  th^sre  Waa  tidt^  hilt  ihat,  hy  (hilf  ttiSafis, 
their  agents  16  the  touhfry  (Which  ttiaiiy  Ahetifls  aftd 
jQstiiea  of  peiH^  were ;  atid  ifibit  eotistaMeg,  tod  irt- 
ferkN*  aflb^to)  mighty  dpoh  thte  ^eiettce>  hinder  ihe 
resorting  to  his  tMyl^,  trhlch  tii^  <^  Hith  tMt 
nidus67^  that  ftn^  persovlB^,  wh0|  f<»^6eeing  the  d^ 
&gn  of  thoifc  orderb^  ^  not  clt3ilhi6  th6  great  k*ead!«, 
and  nade  Aot  pretended  ei  tMv^lttag  to  soiAe  oth^ 
place,  and"  traveHed  in  any  eqni^ag^  tbWards  his  iMh 
jesty,  eacap^  Without  heiiig  stayM  by  Mth  #atches : 
aod  most  thai  Were  so  stayed,  fividittg  it  to  no  f)tfr- 
]m9e^  to  attend  thl»  resohition  or  Justice  df  the  housed. 


■^  penons]  Noi  in  MS,  <*  to  no  purpose]  no  boot 

■  and]  who 
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BOOK  who  always  oommended  thevigilanoe  of  their  mi* 

! nistersi  and  did  not  expect  they  should  be  bound  up 

1642.  i^j  fi^^  letter  of  their  orders^  made  shift  to  escape 
with  their  own  persons,  and  were  contented  to  leave 
their  horses  behind  them  ;  they  who  attended  to  be 
repaired  by  the  justice  of  the  houses,  finding  so  many 
delays,  and  those  delays  to  be  so  chargeable^  and 
themselves  exposed  to  so  many  questions,  and  such 
an  inquisition,  that  they  thought  their  liberty  a  great 
prize,  whatever  they  left  behind  them. 

For  the  improving  their  interest  and  dependence, 
though  they  had  as  much  of  the  affection^  of  the 
<dty  as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  and,  by  their 
exercise  <^  the  militia,  had  united  them  in  a  firm 
bond»  the  communication  of  guilt ;  yet  they  well  un* 
derstood  their  true  strength  consisted  in  the.rabUe 
of  the  people ;  for  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  substan- 
tial and  wealthy  citizens,  being  not  of  their  party, 
and  except  some  expedient  were  found  out,  whereby 
they  might  be  involved,  and  concerned  in  thdr  pros- 
perity  or  ruin,  they  thought  themsdves  not  so  much 
in  truth  possessed  of  that  city,  as  they  seemed  to  be. 
They  had  heard  it  said,  that  Edward  IV.  of  Eng* 
land  recovered  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  the 
kingdom,  by  the  vast  debts  that  he  owed  there ;  men 
looking  upon  the  helping  of  him  to  the  crown,  as  the 
helfMng  themselves  to  their  money,  which  was  else 
desperate.     Upon  this  ^ound,  they  had  taken  the 
first  opportunity  of  borrowing  great  sums  of  them, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  when  the  rich- 
est and  best  affected  men,  upon  a  presumption  that 
hereby  the  Scots  army  would  suddenly  march  into 

V  as  much  of  the  affection]  as  much  evidence  of  the  afiections 
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tbdr  own  countiT,  and  the  Endish  as  soon  be  dis-  book 

boDded,  cheerfiiQy  furnished  that  money.   Upon  this 1— . 

gioimd  they  still  forbore  to  repay  theme  sums,  dis-  ^^^^' 
poring  what  was  brought  in  upon  the  bills  of  sub* 
sidy,  and  other  public  bills,  to  other  purposes.  And 
now,  to  make  themselves  more  sure  of  them,  they 
borrowed  another  sum  of  100,000/.  of  them,  upon 
pretence  of  the  great  exigences  of  Ireland ;  which 
was  their  two-edged  sword,  to  lead  them  into  the 
liberty  of  laying  what  imputations  they  thought 
most  convenient  for  their  purposes,  upon  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  to  draw  what  money  they  thought 
fit  from  the  dty ;  and  served  them  now  to  another 
important  end,  to  raise  soldiers ;  but  that  service  it- 
self, in  (xder  to  8uiq>res8ing  the  rebellion  there,  was 
not,  in  any  d^^ree,  advanced.  Having,  by  these 
means,  thus  provided  for  their  main  ends,  they  made 
the  people  believe  they  were  preparing  propositions 
to  send  to  the  king ;  and  the  people  were  yet  so  in- 
nocent as  to  believe,  that  they  would  never  send  ]mio- 
positions  that  were  not  reasonable :  for  though*  the 
unusual  acts  which  had  been  done  by  the  king,  as 
the  going  to  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  demanding 
the  members  there,  had  put  them  into  as  unusual 
qypnehensions ;  and  those,  by  the  warmth  and  heat 
of  declarations  and  answers,  had  drawn  from  them, 
by  degrees,  another  kind  of  language,  than  had  be^ 
fiire  been  used ;  yet  most  men  believed,  when  those 
passions  were  digested,  and  that  any  propositions 
Aoiild  be  made  by  them,  (which  the  king  had  long 
called  for  and  invited,)  that  they  could  not  but  be 
such,  as  would  open  a  door  for  that  affection,  confi- 
dence, duty,  and  trust,  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  reasonably  founded.    And  pro. 

d3 
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BOOK  pimMMiftttey^idfHidtQ^etkwg^iiitlwhasim^ 
— '-  -  <»f  JvACii  wl4^  w^wfPWfiited  to  Ut  mniwtx,  villi, 


The  Din* 
teen  propo* 


<.f  1^  irom^ftfite  servioe  of  Qp4»  tinm  tlie  juot  wA 
<A  iaifehftil  pgnfiatmaiioe  of  tkeit  dm^  to.  joiw  miyeafcjr; 
^  and  (bjui  Ipsigdrtm :  rad  behig  verjt  aeosiiol^  oif  the 
gswt  djfltractiona  and  diatevpom^  aad  of  ^btt  ism^ 
qmfHP4^  diM^gen  and  criarodipfc  ^ihich.  tlma  dbn 
trafftiOTKf  and  dkteiNiNm  tra  Kke.  to.  iMruag*  upMi 
your  nM^esly^  apd  yomr  wJ^acta  i  (all  wkiehi  bave 
^^  fRowedfld  ftom  ^  mbtte  iofoa»afcioiuu  wMdiiei^« 
"^aiiapraGti^Wtandevilcounsdsof  meiidbaffiKtecl 
^  to.Go^s  Ipma  raligiou;  your  mi^iesly'a  hMOHr  aad 
aaflgty;  am)  tiie  pttUie  peace^  aad  pctMpenty  o£ 
yiOiiK  p^oi^O  aftm  a  serious  disanraljon  a£  tlie 
'A  causee.  o£  tb^se  nu8ehte&»  do»  in  al}  biMnilitgr  and 
'^  wiKmi|iy>  paosani  to  your  qi^M?'  ^bak  moal  dtitai 
-^  {ill  patjitaon  and  advka':  (diat,  owl  of  your  paw^. 
<>  wkdoin.  lor  liha  grtabliahipg  your  oi«ii  bonoim  and 
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4  7^  Mfm^fe  petition]  TI^m      lord  Clarendon  9  amanuensu, 
JHHiiQn,  ifi  i«  /A«  bm^lnpnimg  of. 
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flifttf, snd gnKaous  taideraeas  c(  the  wdfiyneand  boo 
aecwity  of  jour  soljects  and  dottinioiMiy  ]rou  will 


^  bft  pleawd  to  grant  and  aoeept  these  their  humble  ^^^^' 
^  desiiea  Mid  propotitionsy  aa  the  BK»t  neceasary  and 
^  effectnal  mesas,  thiou^  God's  Uessing,  of  remov- 
'<  ifl^dioae  j^BalouBieB  and  diff^ienees,  which  have  un- 
^  happflj  fidlen  out'  betwixt  yon  and  your  people, 
**  and  procuring  both  your  mi^cflty  and  them  a  con- 
^  fltant  course  of  honour,  peace,  and  happiness. 

I%e  pr&positian^j, 

1.  ^  That  tiie  lords  and  others  oi  your  aaajestjr's 

**  privy  council,  and  such  great  officera  and  mi- 
^  niaters  of  state,  eilher  at  hOme  o^  beyond  the 
^  seas,  mi^  he  put  from  your  prinry^'oouneil,  and 
^  from  tiiose  oflb;ei^  and  employments,  excepting 
^  such  as  riiidl  be  approved  by  both  houses  of 
^  parliament :  and  that  the  persons,  put  into  the 
^  places  and  employments  of  those  that  are  re- 
<*  moved,  may  be  improved  of  by  both  houses  of 
^^pariiaments  and  that  privy^oowiaeUors  shall 
<«  take  asi  oodi,  for  the  due  execution  o£  their 

form  as  riiall  be  agreed  upon  by 

peadmnient. 

2.  **  That  Ihe gpcat  nflmrn  of  the kiiqpdonimay not 

**  be  condnded,  or  transadted^  1^  the  advice  of 
^  prsraHe  mon^  or  by  any  nid:nown,  or  unsworn 
^  counadlora.;  but  that  snoh  matters  as  eoncem 
^  the  pubUr^  ami  are  proper  fiar  the  hi^  court  of 
**  psittament,  wfaiefc  ia  your  mqesty's  great  and 
^  supreme  council^  may  be  debated,  resolved,  and 
*  transacted  only  m  pariinnient,  and  nott  else- 

'  out]  Thig  word,  having  been  shews,  that  although  this  petition 
omitied  by  the  amanuensis,  is  in-  was  not  copied  by  his  lordship,  yet 
serted  by  lord  Clarendon^  whkh    the  copy  was  revised  by  ^tm. 
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BOOR         <<  where:  and  such  as  shall  presume  to  do  any 

! —       <*  thing  to  the  contrary  shall  be  resenred  to  the 

1 642.  M  censure  and  judgment  of  parliament :  and  such 

''  other  matters  of  state,  as  are  proper  for  your 
majesty's  priyy-council,  shall  be  debated  and 
concluded  by  such  of  the  nobility,  and  others, 
as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  chosen  for  that 
place,  by  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  that  no  public  act  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for 
your  privy-councO,  may  be  esteemed  of  any  va- 
lidity, as  proceeding  from  the  royal  authority, 
''  unless  it  be  done  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
<<  the  major  part  of  the  council,  attested  under 
**  their  hands:  and  that  your  council  may  be  limit- 
**  ed  to  a  certain  number,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
*^  five,  nor  under  fifteen :  and  if  any.  counsellor's 
place  happen  to  be  void  in  the  interval  of  par- 
liament, it  shall  not  be  supplied  without  the 
assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council ;  which 
choice  shall  be  confirmed  at  the  next  sitting  of 
parliament,  or  else  to  be  void. 
9.  '<  That  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  lord 
high  constable,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  lord  treasurer,  lord  privy  seal, 
earl  marshal,  lord  admiral,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  master  of  the  wards,  secretaries 
**  of  state,  two  chief  justices  and  chief  baron,  may 
always  be  chosen  with  the  approbation  of  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
parliaments,  by  the*  assent  of  the  major  part  of 

» the]  Not  m  MS. 
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**  the  coiHicily  in  such  manner  as  is  befiwe  ex-  book 
^  pressed  in  the  dunce  of  counsenorB.  ^' 

4.  **  That  he,  or  they,  unto  whom  the  goremment    *^^' 
^  and  education  of  the  Idi^s  children  shall  be 
committed,  shall  be  approved  of  by  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  parlia^ 
ment,^  by  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
^  council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed 
*'  in  the  choice  of  counsellors ;  and  that  all  such 
^  servants  as  are  now  about  them,  against  whom 
*^  both  houses  shall  have  any  just  exceptions,  shall 
^  be  removed. 

'  That  no  marriage  shall  be  concluded,  or  treated, 
'^  for  any  of  the  king's^  children,  with  any  foreign 
^  prince,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  abroad  or  at 
^  home,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  under 
**  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire,  unto  such  as  shall 
^  conclude  or  treat  of^  any  marriage  as  aforesaid : 
and  that  the  said  penalty  shall  not  be  pardoned, 
or  dispensed  with,  but  by  the  consent  of  both 
**  houses  of  parliament. 

6.  **  That  the  laws  in  force  against  Jesuits,  priests, 

^  and  popish  recusants,  be  strictly  put  in  execu- 

'^  tion,  without  any  toleration,  or  dispensation  to 
the  contrary:  and  that  some  more  effectual 
course  may  be  enacted,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, to  disable  them  from  making  any  dis- 

^  turbance  in  the  state ;  or  eluding  the  laws  by 

<<  trusts,  or  otherwise. 

7.  '^  That  the  votes  of  popish  lords  in  the  house  of 
peers  may  be  taken  away,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue papists :  and  that  your  majesty  will  con- 

*  parliament,]  parliaments,  "  of]  Not  m  MS* 
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99^%^        ^  Mnl  to- Mch  8  Utt,  as  riiall  be  drawn,  fbr  the 
mmisi  ^  **  educatioa  of  the  diildreD  of  papists,  by  pro- 

1^^*  ^  testaots,  in  the  protestant  fdigioiu 

g^  «  That  jour  majesty  wffl  be  pleased  to  consent, 
*^  that  such  a  mfennatkm  be  made  <tf  the  diurch- 
^  govenmacBt  and  litargy,  as  both  houses  of  par- 
'^Uomcvit  shall  advise;  wherein  ^eykrtentd  to 
<^  hare  oomiltations  with  diviaes,  aa  is  express- 
^  ed  IB  their  dedaralion  tsi  that  purpose:  and 
^^  that  your  majesty  will  contribute  your  best  as- 
^  sistanoe  to  them ,  ibi  the  raising  of  a  sufficient 
maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  through 
<he  kingdom :  and  that  your  owjesty  will  be 
fdeosed  to  give  your  eettsent  to  hiws  fbr  the 
^  taking  away  of  innovatiotts,  and  superstition, 
^  and  af  jdw^lities^  and  agahist  scandalous  mi- 


ce 


«. 


9*  ^  Tluit  your  nugesty  wiH  be  pleased  to*  rest  satis-^ 
**  fied  irith  th^  course,  that,  the  lords  and  com- 
^  mona  ha/re  app^inted^  for  ordering  of  the  mi- 
**  litia,  until  the  same  shall  be  further  settled  by 
<<  a  bill  t  and  that  your  majesty  wilE  recall  your 
<«^  dedasationa  and  prodamatians  ag^unst  the  or- 
«« dinance  made  by  the  lords  and  commonB  con* 
^cemingit. 

Ifl.  **  That  such  memfteia  oi  either  house  of^  pariia- 
ment,  aa  have,  during  this  present  pariiament, 
been  put  out  of  any  pface  and  attce^  may  ei- 
ther be  restored  to  tiiat  place  and  office,  or 
^  otherwise  have  satUhction-  fcr  the  same,  upon 
*^  the  petition  of  tiiat  houses  whereof  ho  or  they 
**  are  members^ 

11.  '<  That  all  privy-counsellors  and  judges  may  take 
<^  an  oath,  the  form  whereof  to  be  agreed  on  and 


«« 
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^  KitlBd  Iqr  Mi  of  iivdmmettW  fir  the  makitaui-  boo« 

ing  q£  tlie  Petitm  of  IUgfal»  imd  of  certain 1^ 

•lateites  wife  hj  ttus  poriimifBi^  wkldb  shd    *^^ 
"^  bQ  nrotiiHied  hgr  both  houaM  of  |niii«nent; 
«^  and  that  an  mfAcyi£  aft  hfoaobea  and  viola^ 
^^  tio|ia  qf  thoae  bma  maj  be  giinen  in  dhaige  by 
"  thejustiettof  thekiBg^&hendkayfsjrfa^ 
^  bjf  the  judgw  of  aaaize  in  their  dnMiits,  and 
^  juatioes  of  the  peace  at  the  seaaansy  tot  he  pre- 
^  aented  and  paoidied  accoading  ta  hrr^ 
19;  ^  That  alL  the  jnc^fei^  and  ajl;  the  aiiceia,.  placed 
**  hjr  approhastion  off  both  houaea  oS  padiament,    - 
^  mnj  hoU  tb«ir  plaoas  qmamdm  hemtt  se  gesse- 

19U  *^  That  the  justice  of  parijameaft.  magr  pate  upon 
**  all  deiiaqii^ita,  wfaetiher  theji  be  ndthiki  the 
^  Jubgionu  or  fled  out  of  it :  and  dwft  aH  per- 
«<  sons  dted  by  either  house  of  parliament  may 
^  appear^  and  abide  the  oen^nre  of  padtanent. 

14,  ^  Thai  the  general  paidao^  offend  by  your  ma- 
^  jeaty,  may  be  granted  with  sueh  esceplions,  as 
^  AsSk  he  adyiaed  by  both  houaaa  of  pailiamebt. 

I5«  '*  That  the  forts  and  castles,  of  this  kingdom  may 
-  be  put  under  the  command  and  eostody  of  such 
^  peaaoni^  as  your  majesty  shall  appokit»  witik 
^  tihft  appcohation  afi  your  paiiiament;  and,  in  . 
**  the  intervak  of  partiaoient,  with  approbation 
**  of  the  m^or  "peaet  of  tile  conncU,.  in  such  man- 
**  ner  as  i&  befixoe  expressed  ita*  the  choice  of 
^  counsellors. 

)6.  ^  That  the  extmordiaaaiy  guards,  and  mflitary 
^  fiiBce8.i|ow  attending  your  majesty,  may  be*  re- 
moved and ,  discharged :  and  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture^  you  will'  raise  na  siiph  guards  or  extra- 
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BOOK         *^  ordinary  forces,  but,  according  to  the  law,  in 
^  case  of  actual  rebellion,  or  invasion. 


1 642.    ly^  u  'phat  your  majesty  will  be  {leased  to  enter  into 
**  a  more  strict  alliance  with  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  other  neighbour  princes 
and  states  of  the  protes|ant  religion,  for  the 
defence  and  maintenance  thereof,  against  all 
designs  and  attempts  of  the  pope,  and  his  ad- 
^'  herents,  to  subvert  and  suppress  it ;  whereby 
your  majesty  will  obtain  great  access  of  strength 
and  reputation,  and  your'  subjects  be  much  en- 
couraged and  enabled,  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
for  your  aid,  and  assistance,  in  restoring  your 
royal  sister,  and  her  princely  issue;  to  those 
dignities  and  dominions,  which  belong  unto 
them ;  and  relieving  the  other  distressed  pro- 
testant  princes,  who  have  suffered  in  the  same 
<<  cause. 
18.  **  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  by  act  of 
**  parliament  to  dear  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and 
^*  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
**  in  such  manner  that  future  parliaments  may 
**  be  secured  from  the  consequence  of  that  evil 
*^  precedent. 
19*  *^  That  your  majesty  will  be  gracioudy  pleased 
«<  to  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  peers  made  here- 
**  after,  from  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament,  un- 
less they  be  admitted  thereunto  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  houses  of  parliament. 


it 


**  And  these  our  humble  desires  being  granted  by 
**  your  migesty,  we  shall  forthwith  apply  ourselves 

*  your]  Ab<  in  MS. 
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**  to  rq^ulate  your  present  revenue^  in  mch  aort  as 

«  may  be  tor  your  best  advantage ;  and  likewise  to 1 

^  settle  such  an  ordinary  and  constant  increase  of 
'^  it,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  your  royal  dig- 
**  nity  in  honour,  and  plenty,  beyond  the  proportion 
of  any  former  grants  of  the  sulgeets  of  this  king- 
dom to  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors :  we  shall 
likewise  pot  the  town  of  Hull  into  such  hands,  as 
your  majesty  shall  appoint  with  the  consent  and 
ai^MTobation  of  parliament;  and  deUver  up  a  just 
account  of  all  the  magazine ;  and  cheerfully  em* 
^  ploy  the  uttermost  of  our  power  and  endeavours, 
**  in  the  real  expression,  and  performance  of  our 
**  most  dutiful  and  loyal  afiSections,  to  the  preserving 
«  and  maintaining  the  royal  honour,  greatness,  and 
•<  safely  of  your  majesty,  and  your  posterity.'* 

The  same  day  that  these  articles  of  deposition 
were  passed  the  houses,  that  his  majesty  might  see 
how  unaUe  he  was  like  to  be  to  contend  with  them, 
they  declared  by  an  order  the  same  day,  printed,  and 
carefiilly  dispersed,  '*  that  they  had  received  infor- 
**  mation,"  (and  indeed  their  informations  were  won- 
derful particulail  from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of  what- 
soever was  agitated  on  the  king's  behalf;  as  weU  as 
from  his  court,  of  whatsoever  was  designed,  or  al- 
most but  thought  of  to  himself :  besides  they  could 
pretend  to  receive  information  of  whatsoever  would 
any  way  conduce  to  their  purpose,  true  or  false,) 
that  the  jewels  of  the  crown  (which,  they  said, 
by  the  law  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  aliened) 
were  either  pawned  or  sdd  in  Amsterdam,  or  some 
other  parts  beyond  the  seas;  and  thereby  great 
sums  of  money  provided  to  be  returned  to  York, 


46  Tlfb  RT9TORT 

«ooR  <<  or  to  Mm  (tf  bto  m^jfMfn  9&t9mtM  ta  itgients^  fdf 

y'    ^  his  majest^a  oia:  find  because^  thef  uM,  ik  Wfld 

U42.   €t  iQiji^  uii^Q  ]M«fcNMe,  that  gfwt  profisicn  of  mtNried^ 

<<  in  auch  an  ^xtnonliiiary  wfty,  was  M  tttlntiiQ  tifae 
intended  wkt  againM  tlie  p^^ttament^  and  tlmeby 
to  l»tng  the  whdte  kingdom  into  utter  ruin,  vnd 
Order  of  **  cMtttiQstim ;  it  WAS  thercfi^e  declared,  by  Uie  tords 
hc^I^''  ^*  and  eommons  in  parHament,  that  irhosoever  had 
^^    ^  lieM,  w  Bhould  to^ An  actor  in  the  dcffling  orpawti- 

^^tfae"^^  ^  ^S  ^  ^^T  j^^^l^  ^  1^6  crown ;  or  had,  or  shoald 

crown.      «  pay^  lendf  send^  or  bring  ftny  mtoey  in  specie  into 

"^  this  kingdom,  tcft  or  upon  any  of  those  jeweb;  or 

^'  whoBoevw  had)  or  should  tiec^  df  any  bill  flpom 

^  beyond  the  aeas  for  the  payment  <yf  any  gum  of 

money,  Ibr  or  upon  tiny  of  those  Jewels,  md  ^mdd 

pay  My  sum  aocording  to  such  bill,  alter  notice  df 

that  order,  without  acquainting  that  house  with 

the  feceipt  of  that  bill^  before  he  accept  the  same ; 

or  if  he  had  already  accepted  My  mich  bill,  then 

with  the  acceptance  thereof/ beftee  the  paym^it 

of  the  money,  every  Mch  person  should  be  bdd 

**  and  accounted  a  promoter  of  that  intended  war, 

^  an  enemy  to  the  state^  and  ought  to  give  satiiflus- 

'<  tion  tot  the  public  damage  out  of  his  own  estate.'* 

Upon  this  confident  assumption,  *<  that  it  waa  not 
*  in  the  kmg^s  power  to  dispose  the  jewds  of  the 
crown ;  that  whatsoever  je#els  were  offered  to  b& 
pawned  ot  sold,  by  any  6f  the  king's  ndniMers  be- 
yond the  seas,  were  the  jewek  ot  the  crown,  and 
''  no  other ;  and  that  idl  money^  retamed  fit>m  thencie 
**  for  Iris  majesty's  service,  was  money  so  raised  and 
'*  procured  f  they  so  much  terrified  men  of  all  con- 
ditions^  that  the  queen,  hsrring,  by  the  sale  of  some 
of  her  own  jewels,  and  by  her  other  deKterity,  pro- 
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cuied  aome  naooey  for  fSbt  king^  mpplyf  ^oold  ttol;,^  boor 
in  a  kn^  tiiae,  find  any  iftttM  td  traii0nit  it.  Hoir*      ^ 


ever,  this  made  no  imfHresrion  upon  the  king^s  feso^  ^^^^* 
lation ;'  and  though  it  in%ht  hav«  some  inflnence 
upon  merdiaiitly  men,  yet  it  stined  up  most  gene- 
rous minds  to  an  indignation  on  ^e  king's  behidf ; 
and  was  ne«r  evidence^  if  there  had  wanted  any, 
what  kind  of  greatness  he  was  to  expect  fiom  com- 
plying with  8U(&  immodest  and  extmiri^ant  pro- 


The  king  was  once  resolved  to  have  returned  no 
answer  to  them  upon  those  propositions ;  Imt  to  lei 
the  people  akme  to  judge  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
them^  smd  of  the  indignity  otffered  to  hhn  in  the 
detivery  of  them ;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
short  mention  he  made  of  them,  in  the  dose  of  his 
declaration  to  theirs  of  the  twenty-«brth  of  Mi^ : 
but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  feo  vouchsafe  a  fur- 
ther notice  of  them,  there  being  some  particulars 
popular  Plough,  and  others^  that,  at  the  first  view, 
seemed  not  altogetiier  so  derogatory  to  Imn,  and  so 
inconrement  to  the  people,  as  in  truth  they  were ; 
and  that  therefi»e  it  was  necessary  to  let  all  the 
pec^le  know,  that  whatsoever  was  reasonabfe,  and 
uAlgtA  be  benefidat  to  the  kingdom,  had  been  for  tihe 
moat  part  before  offered  hf  his  majesty ;  and  should 
an  be  rea^y  granted  by  him ;  and  so  to  unfidd  the 
rest  to  them,  that  they  ftOfgtA  diacem  thenr  owii 
wdfiff^  and  security,  to  be  as  much  endangered  by 
those  denumds^  as  the  kii^s  rights,  honour,  and  dig- 
ni^ :  so  that,  in  a  short  time  after  he  recdved  them, 
he  sent  to  thd  two  houses,  and  published  to  the 

'  could  not,]  she  could  not,  '  resolution ;]  resoiutions ; 
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BOOK  kingdom,  his  answer  to  those  nineteen  propositions, 
.  whereof  it  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  some  few  par* 


V. 


*642.    ticulars:'^ 
The  sub-        it  jn  ^hich  he  first  remembered  them  of  their 

stance  of 

bit  majes-  «  method,  they  had  observed  in  their  proceedings 
to  thT^I^el  **  towards  him :  that  thejr  had  first  totally  suppressed 
SSiir'**^  "  the  known  law  of  the  land,  and  denied  his  power 
to  be  necessary  to  the  making  new,  reducing  the 
whole  to  their  own  declarations,  and  single  votes : 
that  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  his  ma- 
gazines, forts,  and  militia :  that  they  had  so  awed 
**  his  subjects  with  pursuivants,  long  chargeable  at- 
'*  tendance ;  heavy  censures;  ill^al^  imprisonments ; 
**  that  few  of  them  durst  ofier  to  present  their  ten- 
derness of  his  majesty's  sufferings,  their  own  just 
grievances,  and  their  sense  of  those  violations  of 
the  law,  (the  birthright  of  every  subject  of  the 
kingdom,)  though  in  an  humble  petition  to  both 
houses :  and  if  any  did,  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth ; 
caUed  sedition ;  and  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man :  that  they  had  restrained  the  attendance  of 
his  ordinary  and  necessary  household  servants; 
'*  and  seized  upon  those  small  sums  of  money,  which 
his  credit  had  provided  to  buy  him  bread ;  with 
injunctions,  that  no  money  ^  should  be  suffered  to 
be  conveyed,  or  returned  to  his  majesty  to  York» 
or  to  any  of  his  peers,  or  servants  with  him ;  so 
that,  in  effect,  they  had  blocked  him  up  in  that 
county :  that  they  had  filled  the  ears  of  his  people 
with  fears  and  jealousies,  (though  taken  up  upon 
'^  trust,)  tales  of  skippers,  salt  fleets,  and  such  like  ; 

*  whereof  it  will  be  sufficient        *  illegal]  and  illegal 
to   repeat   some    few   particti-         ^  no  money]  none 
lars :]  Not  in  MS. 
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*'  fay  which  alarms  they  might  prepare  them  to  re^  book 

'*  ceive  such  impressions,  as  might  best  advance '- — 

*^  their  design,  when  it  should  be  ripe.  And  now,  it  ^^^^* 
**  seemed,  they  thought  his  majesty  sufficiently  pre* 
^  pared  for  those  bitter  pills ;  that  he  was  in  a* 
"  handsome  posture  to  receive  those  humUe  de- 
^  sires ;  which,  probably,  were  intouded  to  make 
*^  way  for  a  superfoetation  of  a  yet  hSghar  nature ; 
^  for  they  did  not  tell  him,  this  was  alL  He  said, 
he  must  observe,  that  those  contrivers,  (the  better 
to  advance  their  true  ends,)  in  those  propositions, 
disguised,  as  much  as  they  could,  their  intents  with 
a  mixture  of  some  things  really  to  be  ai^roved  by 
^  every  honest  man ;  others,  specious  and  popular  ;* 
^  and  some  which  were  already  granted  by  his  ma^ 
jesty :  all  which  were  cunningly  twisted  and  mixed* 
with  those  other  things  of  their  main  design,  of 
ambition  and  private  interest,  in  hope  that,  at  the 
first  view,  every  eye  might  not  so  clearly  discern 
^  them  in  their  proper  colours. 

«'  His  majesty  said,  if  the  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  9, 10, 15, 
*'  16, 19,  demands  had  been  writ,  and  printed,  in  dC 
tongue  unknown  to  his  mi^esty  and  his  people,  it 
might  have  been  possible,  that  he  and  they  might 
have  charitably  believed  the  propositions  to  be 
such,  as  might  have  been  in  order  to  the  ends 
]Hretended  in  the  petition;  to  wit,  the  establish- 
ment of  his  honour  and  safety ;  the  welfare  and 
security  of  his  subjects  and  dominions ;  and  the 
removing  those  jealousies  and  differences,  which 
m^ste  said  to  have  unhappily  fallen  betwixt  his  ma- 
jesty'and  his  people;  and  procuring  both  his  ma^ 
jesty  and  them  a  constant  course  of  honour,  peace, 
^  and  happiness :  but  beipg  read  and  understood  by 

VOL.  Ilh  E 
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BOOK  «  all,  he  could  not  but  ksame  hitnsel^  that  that  pM* 
— -- — ^  fession,  jollied  to  those  propontioni^  would  rather 


it 


1  <'42.   a  a]^ar  a  mockery,  and  a  scorn ;  the  demaAds 
**  being  such,  that  he  were  unworthy  of  the  trust  re- 
**  posed  in  him  by  the  law,  and  of  his  descent  ftom 
<<  so  many  great  and  fisonous  ancestors,  if  he  could 
^  be  brought  to  abandon  that  power,  which  alone 
**  could^  enaUe  him  to  perform  what  he  was  sworn 
**  to,  in  protecting  his  people,  and  the  laws ;  and  so 
<<  assume  others  into  it,  as  to  divest  himsdf  of  it, 
although  not  only  his  present  condition  were  mdre 
necessitous  than  it  was,  (which  it  could  hardly  be,) 
and  he  were  both  vanquished,  and  a  prisoner,  and 
**  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  the  most  unfortu- 
<*  nate  of  his  predecessors  had  been  reduced  to,  by 
'*  the  most  criminal  of  their  subjects ;  and  though 
^  the  bait  laid  to  draw  him  to  it,  and  to  keep  his 
**  subjects  {torn  indignation  at  the  mention  of  it,  the 
^  promises  of  a  plentiM  and  unparalleled  revenue, 
were  reduced  from  generals  (which  signify  nodiing) 
to  clear  and  certain  particulars ;  since  such  a  bar* 
gain  would  have  but  too  great  a  resemblance  of 
'*  that  of  Esau's,  if  he  would  part  with  such  flowers 
**  of  his  ciown,  as  were  worth  att  the  rest  of  Hie 
garland,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from  so 
many  ancestors,  and  had  tieen  found  m  usefrd  and 
**  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  seeuriiy  of  his  aob- 
^  jects,  for"^  any  present  necessity,  or  for  any  low  and 
^  sordid  considerations  of  wealth  and  gain.    And 
"^  dierefore,  all  men  knowing  that  those  accoimno* 
*'  dations  are  most  easily  made,  and  most  exactfy*  ot>. 
'*  served,  that  are  grounded  ufion  reasonable  and 

c  alone  coifM}  oould  onty  '  Ibi^t^r  fi>r 
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^  eqiid  conditfans,  UJs  nu^esty  had  great  CM  book 

''  Ueve»  that  (Jie  coTrttivers  of  those  propoaitions  had 1. 

**  no  intaition  of  settUng  any  firm  accommodAtton ;    ^^'-. 
^  but  to  increase  tiiose  jealousies,  and  widen  that  di- 
^  visiony  which,  not  by  his  m^jesty'b  fauk,  was  now 
*^  unhqqpily*  fidlen  between  him  and  both  houses. 

**  It  was  asked,  that  aU  lords  and  others  of  his 
*"  privj-councQ,  and  sndi  great  oflScers  and  minis- 
**  ters  of  state,  either  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas» 
''  (for,  he  srid,  care  was  taken  to  leave  out  no  per- 
*"  son  or  pUu^,  that  his  dishotiout  might  be  sure  not 
''  to  be  bounded  within  this  kingdom,)*  should  be 
"*  put  from  his  privy-coundi,  and  from  those  oflfees 
^  and  emidoyments,  unless  they  should  be  approved 
*"  by  both  houses  of  pariiameint,  how  fidthfiil  soever 
*'  his  majesty  had  ibund  thetn  to  him,  and^  to  the 
^  public ;  and  hotir  £ir  soever  they  had  been  from 
*"  offending  against  any  kw,  the  oiily  rule  they  hhd, 
**  or  any  others  ought  to  have,  to  walk  by.  His 
**  majesty  therefore  to  that  part  of  that  demand 
"returned  this  answer;  That  he  was  willing  to 
"^  grant,  that  they  shottld  take  a  largor  oath,  than 
''  they  theinseltefl  desired  in  thefar  eleventh  demand, 
*"  for  maintaining  not  of  any  part,  but  the  wholei^ 
**  law.  And,  he  sidd,  he  had,  and  did  assure  them, 
"*  that  he  would  be  careful  to  make  election  of  such 
**  persons  in  those  places  of  trust,  as  had  given  good 
^testimonies  or  their  abili^  and  integrities,  and 
**  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause  of  ex- 
""ception,  whereon  reasonably  to  ground  a  diffi- 
"*  dence :  that  if  he  had,  or  should  be  mistaken  in 
"*  his  electable,  he  had,  and  did[  assure  them,  that 

*  UB^mpfStf]  happily      '  s&d]  or  -  s  the  whole]  of  the  whole 
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:BOOX  >*^  there  was  no  man  so  near  to  him,  in  place  or 
^'      <'  affection,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  the  justice 


.1642.    (t  Qf  HiQ  1^^^  if  f;]|gy  should  bring  a  particular  charge 
^*  and  sufficient  proof  against  him :   that  he  had 
<^  given  them  a  triennial  parliament,  (the  best  pledge 
^*  of  the  effects  of  such  a  promise  on  his  part,  and 
'*  the  best  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty 
,*^  on   theirs,)   the   apprehension   of  whose  justice 
*^  would,  in  all  probability,  make  them  wary  how 
/'  they  provoked  it,  and  his  majesty  wary,  how  be 
**  chose  such  as,  by  the  discovery  of  their  fiuilts, 
.^'  might  in' any  degree  seem  to  discredit  his  election; 
**  but  that^  without 'any  shadow  of  a  fault  objected, 
*^  only  perhaps  because  they  follow  their  consciences, 
*'  and  preserve  the  established  laws,  and  agree  not 
.'*  in  such  votes,  or  assent  not  to  such  bills,  as  some 
'^  persons,  who  had  then  too  great  an  influence  even 
**  upon  both  houses,  judged,  or  seemed  to  judge,  te 
*^  be  for  the  public  good,  and  as  were  agreeable  to 
**  that  new  Utopia  of  religion  and  government,  into 
*^  which  they  endeavoured  to  transform  this  king*- 
**  dom,  (for,  he  said,  he  remembered  what  names, 
^  and  for  what  reasons,  they  left  out  in  the  bill 
**  offered  him  concerning  the  militia,  which  they  had 
'^  themselves  recommended  in  the  ordinance)   he 
^  would  never  consent  to  the  displacing  of  any, 
**  whom  for  their  former  merits  from,  and  affection 
-^^  to  his  majesty  and  the  public,  he  had  intrusted ; 
J^  since,  he  conceived,  that  to  do  so  would  take 
away  both  from  the  affection  of  his  seryants,  the 
care  of  his  service,  and  the  honour  of  his  justice  : 
**  and,  he  said,  he  the  more  wondered ,  that  it  should 

^  that]  that  that 
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^  be  adced  hy  them,  since  it  appears  by  the  twelfth  book 
^  demand,  that  themselves  counted  it  reasonable,        ' 
"  after  the  present  turn  was  served,  that  the  judges    ^^^^* 
«« and  officers,  who  were  then  jdaced,  might  hold 
**  {heir  {daces,  guamdm  se  bene  gesserint:  and  he 
**  was  resolved  to  be  as  carefiil  of  those  whom  he 
^  had  chosen,  as  thej  were  of  those  they  would 
^  choose ;  and  to  remove  none,  till  they  appeared  to 
**  him  to  have  otherwise  behaved  themselves,  or 
**  should  be  evicted,  by  legal  proceedings,  to  have 
^  done  so. 

^  But,  his  majesty  said,  that  demand,  as  unrea-' 
**  soBoble  as  it  was,  was  but  one  link  of  a  great 
**  chain,  and  but  the  first  round  of  that  ladder,  by 
»  which  his  majesty's  just,  ancient,  regal  power  was 
^  endeavoured  to  be  fetched  down  to  the  ground ; 
*'  (or  it  Bippettfed  plainly  that  it  was  not  with  the 
p&rsons  now  chosen,  but  with  his  majesty's  choos- 
ing, that  they  were  displeased :  for  they  demanded,' 
**  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employ- 
^  ments  of  those,  who  should  be  removed,  might  be 
apim>ved  by  both  houses ;  which  was  so  Ear  from 
being  less  than  the  power  of  nomination,  that  of 
^  two  things,  of  which  he  would  never  grant  either, 
**  he  would  sooner  be  content,  that  they  should  no-' 
**  minate,  and  he  approve,  than  they  approve,  and 
^  his  majesty  nominate ;  the  mere  nomination  being 
^  so  &r  from  being  any  thing,  that  if  he  could  do  no 
**  more,  he  would  never  take  the  pains  to  do  that  ;- 
^  when  he  should  only  hazard  whom^  he  esteemed  to 
"  the  scorn  of  a  refusal,  if  they  happened  not  to  be' 
''  agreeable  not  only  to  the  judgment,  but  to  the  pas-' 

'  whom]  those  whom  ' 
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Booic  **  ^009  iiiterefll,  or  humoiir  cf  the  preaeat  txugtm  part 
— -. — '^  of  dther  house :  not  to  qieak  of  the  gseni  tmUkms^ 
1 M2,    «  anupcnilieiiy  and  diTiaions,  wkteh  that  power  would 
^  introduce  ip  both  houses,  between  both  houses,  and 
*^  in  the  several  oounties  for  the  choke  of  persons  to 
*^  be  sent  to  that  place,  whore  that  power  was ;  and 
f  befcwe^  the  persons  that  were  to  chosen.    Neither 
^  was  that  strange  potion  prescribed  to  him  only  for 
^  once,  for  the  cure  of  a  present,  pressing,  desperate 
^  disease ;  but  for  a  dfet  to  him,  and  his  posterity. 
*'  It  was  demanded,  that  his  counsellors,  all  chief 
^  oflfeers  both  of  law  and  state,  commanders  of  forts 
^  and  castles,  and  ail  peers  hereafter  made,  be  ap- 
^  J>royed  o^  that  is  chosen,  by  them  from  tiaae  to 
^  time :  and  rather  than  it  should  ever  be  left  to 
**  the  crown,  (to  whom  it  only  did  and  should  be- 
^  l#ng,)  if  any  place  fall  Toid  in  the  intermission  of 
parliament,  the  major  part  of  the  approved  coun- 
cil was  to  approve  them.    Neither  wbm  it  only  de- 
^  manded  that  his  majesty  dioiild  quit  the  power 
^  and  right  his  predecessors  had  had  of  appointing 
^  persons  in  those  ptores ;  bnt  for  counsellors,  he 
*f  was  to  be  restrained,  as  wdl  in  the  number  as  in 
the  persons;  and  a  power  must  be  annexed  to 
those  places,  wUeh  their  predecessors  had  not. 
**  And,  indeed,  if  that  power  were  passed  to  thewi, 
^  he  said,  it  would  not  be  fit  he  riiould  be  trusted  to 
*^  ehbose  those,  who  were  to  be  trusted  as  much  as 
''  bnnself. 
**  He  told  them,  to  grant  their  demands  in  the 
manner  they  pr<iposed  them,  that  aU  matters  thcit; 
'*  concerned  the  pnUic,  ice,  should  be  resolved,'aii<i 
transacted  only  in  parliament,  and  such  other  mat^ 
ters  of  state,  ice.  fay  the  privy-coundl  so  chosen^ 


it 
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was  IB  effect  at  once  to  depose  Imnielft  and  his  boos 
poeteriiy.    He  said,  otiaiif  ezpvendona  in  their  de«  ._J_ 


M  mands  luid  a  greater  latitude  of  aigniioation,  than  1042. 
^  tb^  seemed  to  have ;  and  that  it  concerned  his  ma* 
*^  }egtf  therefore  the  more,  that  they  should  speak 
^ont;  that  both  he  and  his  people  nigfat  either 
*^  know  the  bottom  of  their  demands,  or  know  them 
*^to  be  bottomless.  Nothii^  more  coneemed  the 
**  public,  and  was  indeed  more  proper  for  the  high 
^  ooort  of  parliament^  than  the  making  of  laws ; 
**  which  not  only  ought  there  to  be  tnmsaeted,  but 
^  could  be  tiansacted  no  where  else.  But  then  they 
^  must  admit  his  majesty  to  be  a  part  of  the  par- 
^Iiament;  they  mast  not  (as  the  sense  was  of  that 
**  part  of  that  demand,  if  it  had  any)  deny  the  fteedom 
**  of  bis  answer,  when  he  had  as  much  right  to  refect 
**  what  he  thought  umreasonaUe,  as  they  had  to  pro-* 
**  pose  what  they  thought  convenient,  or  necessary. 
^  Nor  was  it  possible  his  answers,  either  to  bills,  or 
**  any  other  propositions,  should  be  wholly  iVee,  if  he 
•«  might  not  use  the  liberty,  that  every  one  of  them, 
^  and  every  subject  took,  to  receive  advice  (williout 
**  their  danger  who  should  give  it)  firom  any  person 
**  known  or  unknown,  sworn  or  unsworn,  in  those 
*^  BBRttem  in  which  the  manage  of  his  vote  is^ 
**  trusted,  by  the  law,  to  his  own  judgment  and  con« 
**  adence;  which  how  bert  to  inform  was,  and  ever 
^  should  be,  left  likewise  to  him.  He  said,  he  would 
**  atwaya^  with  due  considenition,  weigh  the  advices 
**  botk  of  his  great,  and  privy-coundl :  yet  he  tlioiild 
**  likesirise  look  on  tiieir  advisees,  as  advices,  not  as 
**  ODflunands,  or  fanpositions ;  upon  them,  as  hia  eovn* 

^m}  was 
£  4 
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BOOK  **  sellors,  not  as  Ids  tutors,  or  guanUfans;  and  upon 
^'  **  himself,  as  their  king,  not  as  their  pupil,  or  ward : 
1642.  «  for^  j,e  said,  whatsoever  of  reality  was,  by  the 
'<  modestj  of  interpretation,  left  in  his  majesty,  in 
<*  the  first  part  of  the  second  demand,  as  to  the  par- 
^  liament,  was  taken  from  him  in  the  second  part  of 
^'  the  same,  and  placed  in  that,  newfinngled  kind  of 
**  counsdlors,  whose  power  was  such,  and  so  express- 
**  ed  by  it,  that  in  all  public  acts  concerning  the 
«  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for  the 
^  privy«council^  (for  whose  advice  all  puhBc  acts  are 
**  sometimes  proper,  though  never  necessary,)  they 
^  were  .desued  to  be  adndtted  joint  patentees  with 
'^  his  majesty  in  the  regality.  And  it  was  not  plain- 
**  ly  expressed,  whether  they  meant  his  majesty'  so 
**  much  as  a  single  vote  in  those  aflfiEdrs ;  but  it  was 
''  plain  they  meant  him  no  more,  at  tnost,  than  a 
'*  single  vote  in  them ;  and  no  more  power,  than 
^*  every  one  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-counseUors." 

And  so  after  a  sharp  discourse,  and  explanation 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  several  demands^  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  the  conft»ion  that, 
by  consenting  thereunto,  would  redound  to  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  as  well  as  the  dishonour  to  his  ma- 
jesty, (which  may  be  read  at  large  by  itself,)  he  told 
them,  '^  to  all  those  unreasonable  demands,  his  on- 
**  swer  was,  Nolumus  l^ges  AngiUe  nmtari :  but  re- 
*^  newed  his  [vomise  to  them,  for  a  very  punctual 
^*  and  strict  observation  of  the  known  laws  esta- 
«<  Uished;  to  which  purpose  he  was  willing  an  oath 
**  should  be  framed  by  them,  and  taken  by  all  his 
'^  privy-counsellors.    And  for  any  alteration  in  the 
«  government  of  the  church,  that  a  national  synod 
'<  should  be  called,  to  propose  what  should  be  found 
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^  Beoentiy  or  conv^enient :  and  that,  for  the  adfttboe-  book 
"  meot  of  the  protestant  reUgion  against  the  pn^  ^' 
**  pists,  they  had  not'  proposed  so  much  to  his  ma-  ^^^ 
*^  jestj,  as  he  was  willing  to  grant,  or  as  he  had 
"  himself  offered  before.  He  concluded  with  con- 
juring them,  and  all  maa,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
truth  of  his  malesty's  professions,  and  the  reality 
''  of  .his  intentions;  and  not  to  ask  such  things  as 
denied  themselves :  that  they  would  declare  agamst 
tumults^  and  punish  the  authors :  that  they  would 
<<  allow  his  majesty  his  property  in  his  towns,  arms, 
*'  and  goods ;  and  his  share  in  the  l^idative  power ; 
^^  which  would  be  counted  in  him  not  only  breach  of 
privilege,  but  tyranny,  and  subreraion  of  parlia- 
ments, to  deny  to  them :  and,  when  they  should 
have  given  him  satisfiurtion  upon  those  persons, 
^  who  had  taken  away  the  one,  and  recalled  those 
dedarations,  (particularly  that  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May ;  Boad  those  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  his 
just  rights  wherein  he.  would  no  more  part  with, 
than  with  his  crown,  lest  he  enabled  others  by 
them  to  take  that  from  him,)  which  would  take 
*'  away  the  other ;  and  declined  the  beginnings  of  a 
war  against  his  majesty,  under  pretence  of  his  in« 
tention  of .  making  one  against  them ;  as  he  had 
*'  never  opposed  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  de- 
mand, so  he  would  be  ready  to  concur  with  them 
in  the  latter;  and  being  then  confident  that  the 
^'  credit  of  those  men,  who  desire  a  general  combus- 
^  timi,  would  be  so  weakened  with  them,  that  they 
*'  would  not  be  aUe  to  do  this  kingdom  any  more 
^  hurt,  he  would  be  willing  to  grant  his  general  pw- 
*^  don,  with  such  exceptions  as  should  be  thought 
<<  fit;  and  should  receive  much  more  joy  in  the  hope 
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BOOK  ''  of  a  fiiU  and  oonstank  happiness  of  his  peofHe  in 
.  ^'  '<  the  true  rdigion,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
1642.  « ]g^^^  i^y  ^  Ueased  union  between  his  majesty  and 
^  his  parliament,  than  in  any  such  increase  of  bis  own 
**  revenue,  hoar  much  soever  beyond  former  gnats, 
^  as  (when  his  subjects  were  wealthiest)  his  porlia- 
'^  flient  could^  have  settled  upon  his  majesty." 

Though  the  king  now  lived  at  YcA  in  a  much 
more  princely  condition,  than  he  could  have  hoped 
to  have  done  near  London ;  and  had  so  great  a  train 
and  resort  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  there  was 
not  left  a  fifth  part  of  the  house  of  peers  at  West- 
f  minster;  and  truly  I  do  not  believe,  that  there  was 
near  a  moiety  of  the  house  of  commons  who  con- 
tinued there ;  yet  his  majesty  "^  made  no  other  us^ 
for  the  present,  of  their  presence  with  him,  and  of 
their  absence  from  the  two  houses,  than  to  have  so 
many  the  more,  and  the  more  credible  witnesses  of 
his"^  counsels  and  carriage;  and  to  undeceive  the 
people  by  his  dear  answers  to  all  the  scandals  and 
reproaches  which  were  laid  on  him,  and  by  his  am- 
ide professions  and  protestations  of  his  sincere  aeal 
to  rel^on  and  justice;  and  to  make  it  appear  to 
them,  how  fiu-  the  quality  and  the  number  of  those 
who  thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  otherwise,  was, 
from  what  they  might  imagine  it  to  be.  And  it  can* 
not  be  denied,  but  the  people  were  eveary  day  visibly 
reformed  in  their  und^^tandings,  from  the  supersti- 
ttous  reverence  they  had  paid  the  two  houses ;  and 
grew  sensible  of  their  duty  to- the  king,  and  of  those 
invasions  which  were  offered  to  his  reg^l  dignity. 
On  the  other  side,  the  two  houses  slackened  not 
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tiieir  fioQe  a  jot,  proceeded  with  greiait  and  imiMud  book 
sharpness  against  those  raembert  who  were  gone  to  ' 
the  king;  proclainiing  some  of  them  by  name  ^  to  '^^^* 
^  be  enemies  to  the  kingdom/'  and^  bj  a  formal 
jodgmeot,  sentencing  nine  peers  together,  ^  to  be 
^incapable  of  sitting  agttn  ia  parliament,  whflst 
^  this  should  continue :"  the  house  of  <iommons  hav- 
ing carried  up  an  impeachment  of  misdemeanoura 
against  them,  (which  was  as  illegal  in  point  of  jttS-» 
tice,  and  as  extravagant  in  point  of  privilege,  as 
any  thing  they  eonld  do,)  "  for  being  absent,  and  ra- 
^  fusing  to  attend,  upon  a  summons  from  the  house 
'<  of  peers  :*'  and  upon  tiieir  own  mMdbers  th^  im- 
posed a  fine  of  100/.  apiece,  on  every  one  who  was 
gone  to  the  king,  and  upon  those,  who  being  in  other 
places,  they  thought  were  wdl  affected  to  his  ser- 
vice :  yet,  lest  they  should  upon  this  proceeding  re- 
turn again,  to  disturb  and  cross  their  counsels,  they 
provided,  *'  that  no  man,  upon^  whom  that  sentence 
^  feO,  should  sit  again  in  the  house  (though  be  paid 
^  his  fine)  till  he  had  been  examined  by  a  committee, 
^  and  so  given  the  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of 
^  Km  absence."  And,  by  those  means^  they  thought 
both  to  remove  the  scandal,  that  so  many  members 
were  abseiit,  and  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  too, 
that  might  beM  them  by  their  return.  For  they 
wen  knew,  if  the  members  c£  both  houses  were 
obliged  to  a  constant  and  strict  attendance,  it  woald 
not  foe  possible  that  they  could  compass  their  mis- 
chievous designs. 

Then  they  prosecuted  their  great  bu^ness  of  the  Propoti- 
milftia,  not  only  near  London,  where  they  were  in  orden  of 
no  danger  of  opporition,  but  in  those  north^n  coun-for  bnog. 
ties  near  his  majesty,  as  Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  ^^.^ 
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BOOK  Lincolnsliire^  whexe  whosoever  refused  to  ^ve  obe- 
dience to  them,  or  published  the  king^s  prodaination 
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against  their  proceedings,  (for  the  king  had  yet  prac- 
nuuDtain-  tised  no  expedient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  that 
&f.  JuM '  mischief,  but  the  publishing  his  proclamation  against 


10,1649.   ii;^^  ^^fg  g^Qt  f0r  Qg  ddinquents;  and  not 

herewith,  that  they  might  be.  as  well  able  to  pay  an 
army,  as  they  found  they  should  be  to  raise  due,  on 
the  tenth  of  June  (for  the  time  will  be  very  neces* 
sary  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
stated,  who  took  up  the  defensive  arms)  they  pub- 
lished propositions,  **  for  the  bringing  in  of  moneys 
or  plate  to  maintain  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms^ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  for 
^  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
'^  ment ;  the  reasons  and  grounds  whareof  they  de- 
«  dared  to  be  the  king^s  intention  to  make  war 
«  against  his  parliament ;  that,  under  pretence  of  a 
«  guard  for  his  person,  he  had  actually  begun  to  levy 
^  forces*  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  sent  out  sum* 
mons  throughout  the  county  of  York,  for  the  calU 
ing  together  of  greater  numbers ;  and  some  Uk 
**  affected  persons,  in  other  parts,  had  been  empkiy- 
*'  ed  to  raise  troops,  under  the  colour  of  his  majesty's 
service ;  making  lai^  offers  of  reward  and  prefer- 
ment to  such  as  would  come  in :  that  hb  majesty 
^*  did,  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand,  protect  and 
^  keep  away  delinquents,  not  permitting  them  to 
**  make  their  appearance  to  answer  such  afiionts 
and  injuries,  as  had  been  by  them  offi^ied  to  the 
parliament ;  and  those  messengers,  which  had  been 
*'  sent  from  the  houses  for  them,  had  been  abused, 
beaten^  and  imprisoned,  so  as  the  orders  of  partifr- 
ment,  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the  realm,; 
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V  were  nofc  obeyed ;  ud  the  authority  of  it  wag  at-  book 
**  togethar  scorned  and  vilified ;  and  such  persons  as  ^.  '  — 
^  stood  well  affected  to  it»  and  declared  themselves  '^^^ 
**  sensible  of  those  public  calamitiesy  and  of  the  vio- 
*^  Ifltions  of  the  privii^es  of  parliament,  and  com- 
^  moB  liberty  of  the  subject,  were  baffled,  and  in** 
jured  by  several  sorts  of  mali^ant  men,  who  were 
about  the  king ;  some  whereof,  under  the  name  of 
cavaliers,  without  having  respect  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  or  any  fear  either  of  Ood  or  man,  werg 
^  ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  outrage  and  vio: 
**  lence ;  which  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  df 
the  government ;  the  destruction  of  their  religion, 
**  laws,  liberties,^  properties  ;p  all  which  would  be 
eaqmed  to  the  malice  and  violence  of  such  deqie- 
rate  persons,  as  must  be  employed  in  so  horrid  and 
minatural  an  act,  as  the  overthrowing  a  parliament 
by  force ;  which  was  the  support  and  preservation 
of  them.  Those  particulars,  they  said,  being  duly 
**  considered  by  the  lords  and  commons,  and  how 
f*  great  an  obligation  lay  upon  them,  in  honour,  con- 
^  science,  and  duty,  according  to  the  hi^  trust  re^ 
<^  posed  in  them  to  use  all  possible  means,  in  such 
^  cades,  to  jn^vent  so  great  and  irrecoverable  evils^ 
.'^  they  had  thought  fit  to  publish  their  sense  and  ap« 
<^  prehension  of  that  imminent  danger ;  thareby  to 
*'  excite  all  well  affected  persons  to  contribute  their 
f<  best  assistance,  accprding  to  their  solemn  vow  and 
'^  protestation,  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
^  opposipg  and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  at^ 
*^  tempts  of  those  wicked  and  malignant  counseUors, 
**  who  sought  to  engage  the  king  in  so  dangerous 
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BOOK  <<  aad  ddstractive  an  enterprise,  and  tile  Whole  king- 
"  dom  in  a  cml  war ;  and  destroy  ibe  privileges  and 
J  642.    M  being  of  parliaments. 

^'  This  recourse  to  the  good  affections  of  those, 
that  tender  their  religion  and  just  libeities,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  firoits  of  this  present 
parliament,  which  were  almost  ready  to  be  reap- 
ed, and  were  now  as  ready  to  be  ruined  by  those 
widced  hands,  being,  Hiey  said,  the  only  remedy 
« left  them  under  God;  and  without  which  they 
^  were  no  longer  able  to  preserve  themaelves,  or 
*' those  by  whom  they  were  intrusted:   theiefi>re 
they  declared,  that  whosoever  would  bring  in  any 
inroportion  of  ready  money  or  plate,  or  woidd  un« 
^  derwrite  to  fumish  and  maintain  any  nnndier  of 
hotse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  king, 
and  bodi  houses  of  pariiament,  6om  force  and  vio- 
**  lence,  and  to  v^old  the  power  and  privileges  of 
**  parUanent,  according  to  his  protestation ;  it  should 
**  be  faeU  a  good  and  acceptable  service  to  the  com- 
**  mtmw^th,  and  a  testimony  of  his  good  affection 
^  to  the  protestant  religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
**  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  the  parliaii^ent,  and 
<<  privileges  thereof.     And  they  fbrther  declare, 
**  that  whosoever  brought  in  money  or  plate,  or  ftur- 
^  niih^  and  maintained  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms, 
^  upon  these  propositions,  and  to  those  purposes^ 
should  be  repaid  thek*  money  with  interest  of  eight 
per  atiH;  for  which  they  did  engage  the  puMic 
fioth,  and  they  appointed  the  guildhall  in  London 
for  the  place  whither  this  money  or  ^ate  should 
be  brought ;  and  four  aldermen  of  London  to  be 
'*  their  tmsurers  for  the  receiving  the  same ;  and 
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**  likewiie  other  ocmfiding  mm  to  recAye  and  ptiad  book 

^  soch  hones  and  arms,  aa  should  be  brought  ul 1 — 

'*  for  their  aenrice.    And,  lastly,  for  their  better  en^    ^^^ 
^  cooragemept»  the  members  of  both  houses  appoint-^ 
ed  a  solenm  day  to  set  down  their  own  subscrip- 
tions ;"  which  they  perfinrmed  liberally. 
Most  of  those  i^ho  abhorred  their  impious  designs, 
not  thinking  it  hiwAil  for  tbem  to  be  present  at  aucH 
ocmsuitations,  wididrew  before  die  day  came,  or  ab^ 
sented  themselves  then.    But  many  bad  the  coutage 
to  be  peesenty  and  stoutly  to  refine  what  they  thought 
they  oould  not  honestly  consent  to.  Sit  Henry  KiHi- 
grew,  who  was  a  remarkable  enemy^  to  all  their  de- 
vices^ being  called  upon,  told  them,  ^^  if  there  were 
^  occasion,  he  would  provide  a  good  horse,  and  a 
^  good  sword ;  and  made  no  question  but  he  should 
'<  find  a  good  cause/'    But,  within  very  few  days, 
both  he,  and  all  thoflte  who  were  tiicen  notiioe  of  for 
refusing,  found  it  safest  for  them  to  lOanre  the  town  ; 
there  being  very  visiUjr  great  animosity  against  theni 
both  within  and  without  the  walls.    And  a  geirtle^ 
nan  of  good  quali^  assured  me  afterwards,  tkati 
within  few  days  after  he  had  refused  to  subscriiie, 
he  was  privately  advised  by  one  ctf  the  otiier  foe* 
tian»  who  ]ret  retained  some  kindness  to  him,  **  to 
^  iMve  the  town,  lest  his  brains  were  beaten  out  by 
**  the  boys  in  the  streets."    And  many  of  those  who 
too  impotently  desired  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  le^ 
fractory  persons,  and  had  pleased  tbemsdves  with 
subocribing  more  articulately  fcxr  the  defence  of  the 
Idaqg"^  person,  found  it  aitennunds  necessary  to  sup* 
ply  whatsoever  th^  bad  subscribed,  to  be  employed 
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BOOK  that  wayas  was  declared  to  be  for  the  defence  of 

_J the  king's  person,. whatsoever  their  intention  was  at 

^^^  first,  or  their  opinion  after.  And  it  is  hardly  credi- 
Ue,  what  a  vast  proportion  of  plate  was  brought  ^i 
to  their  treasurers  within  ten  days ;  there  being  hard- 
ly men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it  in; 
and  the  throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringers,  that, 
in  two  days*  attendance,  many  could  not  be  dis* 
charged  of  their  seditious  offerings.  And,  the  very 
next  day  after  these  propositions,  they  further  or- 
dered, **  that  there  should  be  a  strict  search  and  ex- 
*'  amination  made  by  the  justices  of  peace,  mayors, 
«  bailiffs,  and  constables,  near  all  the  northern  roads, 
^  for  the  seizing  all  horses  for  service  in  the  wars, 
^  or  great  saddles,  that  should  be  carried  towards 
**  the  north  parts  of  England,  without  the  privity  or 
<<  direction  of  one  or  both  houses  of  parliament ;" 
which  was  a  great  improvement  of  their  former  or- 
der^  which  extended  only  to  arms  and  ammunition ; 
though,  the  truth  is,  the  dexterity  and  spirit  of  their 
ministers,  who  knew  their  meaning,  made  the  for-- 
mer.  almost  as  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  pas- 
sengers, as  the  latter. 

It  was  by  many  impatiently  wondered  at  then, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  censured  hereafter,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  invasions,  and  breaches 
upon'  the  regal  power,  and  all  these  vast  prepara- 
tions to  destroy  him,  the  king,  hitherto,  put  not 
himself  into  a  posture  of  safety;  or  provided  for 
the  resistance  of  that  power  which  threatened  him  ; 
and  which,  he  could  not  but  know,  intended  what- 
soever it  hath  since  done ;  and  though  they  had  not 
yet  formed  an  army,  and  chosen  a  general,  yet,  he 
well  knew,  they  had  materials  abundantly  ready  for 
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the  fint,  and  partibidar,  d^ested  resolutions  in  the  book 
second;  wiiich  they  could  reduce  to  public  acta^      ^' 
whensoever  they  pleased.    It  is  very  true^  he  did    ^^^^* 
know  all  this,  and  the  unspeakable  hazards  he  run^ 
in  not  preparing  against  it.    But  the  hazards,  which 
presented  themselres  unto  him  on  the  other  side, 
were  not  less  prodigious :  he  had  a  veiy  great  ap« 
pearfince  of  the  nobility ;  and  not  only  of  those,  who 
had  from  the  beginning  w^jed  and  governed  them- 
selves by  the  rules  the  law  prescribed,  and,  in  that 
respect,  were  unblameable  to  king  and  people ;  but 
of  others,  who  had  passionately  and  peevishly  (to 
say  no  worse)  concurred  iA  all  the  most  violent  votes 
and  actions,  which  had  be^  done  fh>m  the  begin- 
ning :  for,  besides  the  lord  Spencer,  (who  had  been 
chosen  their  lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  but 
was  recovered  to  a  right  undeirstanding,  of  which  he 
was  very  capable,  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton,) the  lord  Paget  likewise,  who  had  contributed 
all  his  faculties  to  their  service,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king%  ftt)m  before  the  beginning  of  the  par* 
liament;  had'  been  one  of  their  teasers  to  broach 
those  bold  high  overtures  soberer  men  were  not,  at 
first,  willing"  to  be  seen  in ;  and  had  been,  as  a  man 
most  worthy  to  be  confided  in,  chosen  lord  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  most  confiding  counties,  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  (where  he  had,  with  great  solemnity 
and  pomp^  executed  their  ordinance,  in  defiance  of 
the  king^s  proclamation,)  and  had  subscribed  a  greater 
number  of  horses  for  their  service,  upon  their  propo- 
sitions, than  any  other  of  the  same  quality ;  con- 
in  his  conscience,  fled  from  them,  and  be- 
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BOOK  sought  the  king's  paidon :  and,  for  the  better  mani. 
festing  the^  tenderaess  of  his  compunction,  and  the 
horror  he  had  of  his  former  guilt,  he  franklj^  dis- 
covered whatsoever  he  had  known  of  their  counsels ; 
and  aggravated  all  the  ill  they  had  done,  with  de- 
claring it  to  be  done  to  worse  and  more  horrid  ends, 
than  many  good  men  believed  to  be  poasiUe  for  them 
to  propose  to  themselves.* 

Notwithstanding,  this  glorious  convention  was  ra- 
ther an  ornament  to  hb  court,  than  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  counsek ;  and  the  use  of  them  more 
to  discredit  the  smaU  remainder  at  Westminster,  and 
that  the  people  might  see  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  dissenters,  than  that  they  contrivjed?  any  thing  to 
the  active  improvement  of  his  affairs ;  every  man 
thinking  it  high  merit  in  him,  that  he  absented  him- 
self from  the  company  and  place,  where  all  the  mis* 
chief  was  done ;  and  that  the  keeping  himself  nc^- 
tively  innocent,  was  as  much  as  he  owed  his  king 
and  country.  I  am  willing*  to  impute  it  to  the 
drowsy  and  unactive  genius  of  the  kingdom,  (con- 
tracted by  long  ease  and  quiet,)  which  so  much  ab- 
horred the  thoughts  of  a  dvil  war,  that  it  thought 
a  lively  and  vigorous  preparation  against  it,  was  to 
invite  it :  and  there  were*  very  few  of  all  the  great 
lords,  who  did  attend  upon  the  king,  who  did  not 


*  the]  of  the 

«  frankly]  lusUly 

'  to  propose  to  themselves.] 
to  entertain. 

y  contrived]  contributed 

'  I  am  willing]  Thu$  ongi- 
nallff  in  MS.:  I  am  tender  of 
laying  any  imputation  of  want 
of  providence  or  courage  upon 
that  time,  and  upon  so  great 


a  body  of  the  nobility,  which 
doubtless  was  the  rise  of  much 
reputation  and  advantage  to  the 
king ;  and  am  willing,  &c. 

■  and  there  were]  Thus  OTt^ 
ginalfy  in  MS.:  And  diey  all 
(truly  there  did  not  appear  four 
counsellors  of  another  opioion) 
declared  to  the  king,  that  the 
parliament,  &c» 
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dedare,  ^  that  the  parliament  durst  not  in  truth  book 
'<  (whatever  shows  they  made  in  hope  to  shake  his      ^' 


"  majesty's  cx>nstancy)  make  a  war ;  and  if  they  *^^2* 
^*  should  attempt  it^  the  people  would  unanimously 
rise  for  the  king,  who  would  be  most  safe  by  not 
intending  his  own  safety.  Whereas,  if  he  raised 
forces,  the  parliament  wotidd  procure  themselves  to 
**  be  believed,  that  it  was  to  overthrow  religion,  and 
**  suppress  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  pepple." 
They  who  were  of  another  opinion^  and  could  have 
Bpoken  more  reason,  held  it  not  safe  to  express  them- 
selves bat  in  the  king^s  own  ear ;  there  being  in  the 
great  council  of  the  peers,  who,  for  state,  were  fre- 
quently assembled,  and  by  whom  in  truth  the  king 
then  desired  to  have  transacted  all  things  of  mo- 
ment, some  who  were  not  good  counsel-keepers,  and 
others  who  were  looked  upon,  and  believed  to  be  spies 
upmi  the  rest.  But  that  which  made  the  thought 
of  raising  forces  (whatever  arguments  there  were  for 
it)  absolutely  unreasonable,  was,  that  the  king  had 
no  possibility  to  procure  either  arms,  or  munition, 
but  from  Holland ;  from  whence  he  daily  expected 
supply:  and  till  that  arrived,  let  his  provocations 
and  sufferings  be  what  they  could  be,  he  was  to  sub- 
mit, and  bear  it  patiently. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  for  a  ground  of  further  pro* 
ceeding  upon  occasion,  the  king  desired  the  peers 
in  cxnindl  to  set  down  in  writing  the  affronts  and 
violence,  which  had  been  offered  to  them  at  London, 
by  which  their  presence  in  the  great  council  of  the 
kinifdom  was  rendered  both  unsafe  and  dishonour* 
able;  the  which  they  the  more  willingly  conde- 
scended to,  tor  that  the  London  pamphlets  already 
aspersed  them,  as  deserters  of  the  parliament^  and 

F  2 
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BOOK  betrayers  of  tbe  fibertT*  of  ilieir  csinitry :  a&  mstru* 
^*      ment  being  drawn  up,  and  agreed  upon  between 


1642.  them,  in  which  they  set  down  **  the  tum^dts,  and 
'*  the  violence  offered  to  particular  persons  in  those 
^  tumults ;  the  threats  and  menaces  of  the  rabble  at 
**  the  doors  of  the  house,  when  they  had  a  mind  any 
^<  exorbitant  thing  should  pass ;  the  breach  and  vio- 
^<  latioh  of  the  old  orders  and  rules  of  parliament, 
**  whilst  matters  were  in  debate,  and  the  resuming 
**  matters  again  in  a  thin  house ;  and  reversing, 
'*  waving,  or  contradicting  resolutions  made  in  a 
**  full  house :  and,  lastly,  Mr.  HoUis's  coming  to  the 
**  bar,  and  demanding  the  names  of  those  lords  who 
**  refused  to  consent  to  the  militia,  when  the  multi- 
**  tude  without  menaced  and  threatened  all  those 
**  dissenters :"  after  which,  th^  said,  **  they  con- 
^  ceived  they  coold  not  be  present  there  with  ho* 
^  nour,  fireedom,  or  safety ;  and  therefore  forbore  to 
**  be  any  more  present ;  and  so  all  those  votes,  con- 
^  elusions,  and  declarations  had  passed,  wluch  had 
<^  begot  diose  distractions  throughout  the  kingdom.** 
And  this  they  delivered  to  the  king,  signed  under 
their  hands.  And  yet,  (which  is  a  sufficient  in* 
stance  how  unendued  men  were  with  that  spirit  and 
courage  which  was  requisite,)  the  next  day  after  the 
delivery,  many  lords  came  to  his  majesty,  and  be- 
sought him,  **  that  he  would  by  no  means  publish 
^  that  paper,  but  keep  it  in  bis  own  hands ;"  some 
of  them  sajing,  ''  that,  if  it  were  published,  they 
<<  would  disavow  it :''  so  that  material  and  weighty 
evidence,  which  then  might  have  been  of  sovereign 
use  to  the  king,  was  rendered  utteriy  ineffectual  to 
his  service ;  his  majesty  finding  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage his  princely  word  to  them,  ^^  never  to  make  it 
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^  pobHc  irithoat  their  consent  f  which  he  petformed  book 
most  puHctuaUj;  and  so,  to  this  daj,  it  was  never 


divnigei  »642. 

To  make  some  little  amends  for  this  want  of 

« 

mettle,  (for  it  proceeded  from  nothing  else,  they  be- 
ing most  shy  in  subscribing,  and  most  passionate 
f^ainst  publishing,  who  were  of  unquestionable  af- 
fection to  his  majesty,  and  integrity  to  his  cause,) 
and  that  the  world  might  see  there  was  a  combina- 
tion among  good  men,  to  asrist  his  majesty  in  the 
defence  of  the  law,  as  well  as  there  was  against 
both  by  others ;  upon  the  king's  declaritig  himself 
fhlly  in  council,  where  all  the  peers  were  present, 
^  that  as^  he  would  not  require  or  exact  any  obe- hu  majes- 
'*  dience  from  them,  but  what  should  be  warranted  ration  to 
"  by  the  known  law  of  the  land;  so  he  did  expect ^tteJ^j'^^ 
'*  that  they  would  not  yield  to  any  commands  not  y^/ j„„^ 
legally  grounded,  or  imposed  by  any  other :  that  ^^>  i^^s. 
he  would  defen.d  every  one  of  them,  and  all  such 
^'  as  should  refuse  any  such  commands,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  votes  and  orders  of  both 
houses,  or  any  other  way,  from  aU  dangers  and 
hazards  whatsoever.  That  his  majesty  would  de- 
^  fend  the  true  protestant  religion,  established  by 
**  the  law  of  the  land;  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subjects  c^  England ;  and  just  privileges  of  all  the 
three  estates  of  parliament ;  and  would  require  no 
fiirther  obedience  from  thrai,  than  as  accordingly 
he  riiould  perform  the  same :  and  his  majesty  did 
further  declare,  that  he  would  not,  as  was  falsely 
pretended,  engage  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
war  against  the  parliaaient;  except  it  were  for 

^  m]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOK  <<  his  necessary  defence  und  safety »  against  such  as 


V. 


did  insolently  invade  or  attempt  against  his  ma- 
1 642.    u  jesty,  or  such  as  should  adhere  to  his  majesty  :** 
The  pro-    all  the  pccrs  engaged  themselves,  **  not  to  obey  any 
lords  and    **  ordcrs  or  commands  whatsoever,  not  warranted 
tberJi^pon.  ^^  by  thc  kuowu  laws  of  the  land ;  and  to  defend 
**  his  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  together 
**  with  his  just  and  legal  prerogative,  against  all 
**  persons  and  power  whatsoever :  that  they  would 
**  defend  the  true  protestant  religion,  estaUished  by 
*^  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subject  of  England ;  and  just  privil^es  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  both  his  houses  of  parliament:  and, 
lastly,  they  engaged  themselves  not  to  obey  any 
**  rule,  order,  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  concerning 
f*  any  militia,  that  had  not  the  royal  assent.** 

This  being  subscribed  by  their  lordships  was, 
with  their  consent,  immediately  printed,  and  care- 
fully divulged  over  the  kingdom,  bearing  date  at 
York  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1642^  with  the  names 
of  the  subscribers.    Two  days  after,  his  majesty  in 
council  taking  notice  of  the  rumours  spread,  and  in- 
formations given,  which  might  induce  many  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  majesty  intended  to  make  war  against 
His  m^et-  his  parliament,  ^  professed  before  God,  and  said,  he 
^ion^nd  **  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  he  always  had,  and 
or/oneTs,  **  did  abhor  all  such  designs,  and  desired  all  his  no- 
1649,  du-  $t  hility  and  council,  who  were  there  upon  the  place, 
•ny  intea-  »  to  dcclarc,  whcthcr  they  had  not  been  witnesses 

tioDt  of 

raitiog  **  of  his  frequent  and  earnest  declarations  and  pro- 
^*  fessions  to  that  purpose ;  whether  they  saw  any 
f  ^  colour  of  preparation  ^  or  counsek,  that  might  rea- 

^  preiNuraiion]  preparations 
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^  sonablj  b^et  a  betief  of  any  such  design ;  and  book 
**  whether  they  were  not  fully  persuaded,  that  his 


**  majesty  had  no  such  intention :  but  that  all  his  ^  ^^ 
**  endeavours,  according  to  his  many  professions, 
**  tended  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the 
**  true  protestant  religion ;  the  just  privileges  of 
parliament;  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  the  law, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom." 
Whereupon  all  the  lords  and  counsellors  present 
unanimously  agreed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these 
words: 

^  We,  whose  names  are  under  written,  in  obedi-Tbe  decu- 
^  ence  to  his  majestjr's  desire,  and  out  of  the  duty  profestion 
•*  which  we  owe  to  ^  his  majesty's  honour,  and  to  ^d'»un!^ 
**  truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and  witnesses  of  Jf'^®"  *• 
**  hb   majesty's  frequent  and  earnest  declarations  e^Rect. 
**  and  professions  of  his  abhorring  all  designs  of 
making  war  upon  his  parliament ;  and  not  seeing 
any  colour  of  preparations  or  counsels,  that  might 
reasonably  beget  the  belief  of  any  such  designs, 
do  profess  before  God,  and  testify  to  all  the  world; 
'*  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath 
**  no  such  intention :  but  that  all  his  endeavours 
^  tend  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the 
^  true  protestant  religion ;  the  just  privileges  of 
**  parliament ;  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  law, 
**  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom/'    Which 
testimony  and  declaration  was  subscribed  by 

Ld.  Litdetoo,* Id.  keeper.  Duke  of  RkhmoDd.  Earl  of  liDdsey. 

Maniais  of  Hertfixrd.  Earl  of  Comberland.  Earl  of  Bath. 

£Mi  of  Soatkampton.  Earl  of  Saliibary.      Earl  of  IXirset. 

£arl  of  DefODshire.  Earl  of  Cambridge.   Earl  of  Northampton. 

^  to]  unto  what  different  m  the  MS.  as 

'  The  order  in  which  these    may  he  seen  in  the  AppendJuc^  A. 
names  are  subscrUtedt  is  some* 
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HQQI^    EarlofCUurd.  ELof Wtf)tiii(lltlaftd.Earl  of  Briilii. 

V.        Earl  of  Monmouth.  Earl  RiT^rSv  Earl  of  Berksbife. 

Earl  of  CamarroD.  Earl  of  Newport.      Earl  of  Dover. 


1 642.     i^.  WiUonghfay or £;Miy.  lA.Qny  of  Ritlvfi.   JJ  Uowhn^  and  Martr«Ter»r 
Lord  Newark,  Lord  Pawlett  Lord  Howard  of  Charletoo.  ^ 

Lord  Rich.  Lord  Savilc.  Lord  Lovelace. 

Lord  Coventry.  Loid  DonsmoiVb       LoirdMoban* 

Lord  Capel.  Lord  Seymour. 

Lord  Falkland.         Sir  P.  Wich,  controller.  Secretary  Nicholaa. 

SlrJ.Colepepper>cfaan.eidi.  lAA 


This  testimony  of  the  lords  and  counsellors  was 

immediately  printed,  and  published,  together  with  a 

declaration  of  his  majesty's ;  in  which  he  said, 

HiimiOes.      «  That  though  he  had,  in  the  last  seven  months/ 

«uoa  *^  *"  "  met  with  so  many  several  encounters  of  strange 

thereupon.  ,,  ^^j  uuusual  declarations,  under  the  name  of  both 

his  houses  of  parliament,  that  he  should  not  be 
amazed  at  any  new  prodigy  of  that  kind;  and 
though  their  last  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  gave 
him  a  fair  warning  that,  the  contrivers  of  it  hav^ 
**  ing  spent  aU  their  stock  of  bitter  and  reproachful 
*^  language  upon  him,  he  was  now  to  expect  they 
*^  should  break  out  into  some  bold  and  disloyal  ac-* 
tions  against  him :  and,  having  by  that  declara<« 
tion,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  divested  his  majesty  of 
that  preeminence  and  authority,  which  Grod,  the 
*^  law,  the  custom  and  consent  of  this  nation  ^  had 
<<  placed  in  him,  and  assumed  it  to  themselves,  that 
'^  they  should  likewise,  with  expedition,  put  forth 
**  the  fruits  of  that  supreme  power,  for  the  violating 
'^  and  suppressing  the  other  which  they  despised, 
(an  effect  of  which  resolution,  he  said,  their  de- 
claration 9  against  his  proclamation  concerning  the 
pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  their  ^ 

^  this  nation]  that  nation  declaration 

s  their  declaration]  their  wild        ^  their]  the 
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pqtriahing  of  the  prdctoimCTB  appealed  to  be,)  yet,  book 
he  must  confiess,  in  their  last  attempt  (he  said,  he  ^' 
spoke  ^  of  the  last  he  knew ;  they  migfat  probably  ^^2. 
aincie,  or  at  that  present,  have  outdone  that  too) 
**  they  had  outdone  what  his  majesty  bad  cMibrived 
^  was  their  present  intention.  And  whosoever 
^  fanrd  of  propositions,  and  orders,  for  bringing  in 
^  of  money  or  {date  to  maintain  hoise,  and^  horse- 
^  men,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  (such  was  their  declaration, 
OT  what  they  please  to  call  it,  of  the  tenth  of 
June,)  would  surely  bdieve  the  peace  of  the  king- 
^  dpm  to  be  extremely  shaken ;  and,  at  least,  the 
*^  king  himself  to  be  consulted  with,-  and  privy  to 
^  those  propositions.  But,  he  said,  he  hoped,  that 
when  his  good  subjects  should  find,  that  that 
goodly  pretence  of  defending  the  king,  was  but  a 
iq>eck>us  bait  to  seduce  weak  and  inconsiderate 
men  into  the  highest  acts  of  disobedience  and  dis^ 
loyalty  against  his  majesty,  and  of  violence  and 
^'  destruction  upon  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  thd 
kingdom,  they  would  no  longer  be  captivated  by 
an  implicit  reverence  to  the  name  of  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  but  wouU  carefully  examine  and 
consider  what  number  of  p^'sons  were  present; 
and  what  persons  were  prevalent  in  those  consult-^ 
ati<His ;  and  how  the  debates  were  probaUy  ma- 
naged, fircun  i^hence  such  horrid  and  monstrous 
Gonchistons  did  result ;  and  would  at  least  we^h 
the  reputation,  wisdom,  and  affection  of  those, 
^  who  were  notoriously  known,  out  of  the  very  hor- 

^  spoke]  ipake  ^  and]  Not  in  Jf  S. 
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BOOK  **  ror  of  their  proceedings,  to  have  withdrawn  them- 

! *^  selves ;  or,  bj  their  skill  and  violence  to  be  driven 

1 642.    «(  ^^^  them,  and  their  coundls. 

<'  His  majesty  said^  ^  whilst  their  fears  and  jea- 
**  lousies  did  arise,  or  were  infused  into  the  people, 
^<  from  discourses  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  skip- 
*^  pers  at  Rotterdam,  of  forces  from  Denmark,  France, 
^*  or  Spain,  (how  improbable  and  ridiculous  soever 
**  that  bundle  of  information  appeared  to  all  wise 
*^  and  knowing  men,)  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  easi- 
ness to  deceive,  and  the  willingness  to  be  deceived, 
did  prevail  over  many  of  his  weak  subjects  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  dangers,  which  they  did  not  see, 
might  proceed  from  causes  which  they  did  not 
**  understand :  but  for  them  to  declare  to  all  the 
*'  world,  that  his  majesty  intended  to  make  war 
against  his  parliament,  (whilst  he  sat  still  com- 
plaining to  God  Almighty  of  the  injury  offered  to 
him,  and  to  the  very  being  of  parliaments,)  and 
that  he  had  already  b^un  "  actually  to  levy  forces 
^'  both  of  horse  and  foot,  (whilst  he  had  only,  in  a 
*^  legal  way,  provided  a  smaller  guard  for  the  secur- 
ity of  his  own  person  so  near  a  rebellion  at  Hull, 
than  they  had,  without  lawful  authority,  above 
these  °  eight  months,  upon  imaginary  and  impos- 
sible dangers,)  to  impose  upon  his  people's  sense, 
as  well  as  their  understanding,  by  telling  them 
his  majesty  was  doing  that  which  they  saw  he 
was  not  doing,  and  intending  that,  they  all  knew, 
**  as  much  as  intentions  could  be  known,  he  was 
^<  not  intending,  was  a  boldness  agreeable  to  no 
**  power  but  the  omnipotency  of  those  votes,  whose 

1  said]  Omiiied  m  MS.     "  begun]  begm     »  these]  Not  in  MS. 
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^*  absolute  supremacy  had  almost  brought  conftision  book 


upon  the  ^  king  and  people ;  and  against  which 1 


no  knowledge  in  matter  of  fiuA,  or  consent  and  ^^^^* 
authority  in  matter  of  law,  they  would  endure 
should  be  opposed. 
^  His  majesty  said,  he  had,  upon*  all  occasions, 
**  with  all  possible  expressions,  professed  his  first  p 
^  and  unshaken  resolutions  for  peace.  And,  he 
*^  said,  he  did  again,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
^'  God,  his  maker  and  redeemer,  assure  the  world, 
^  that  he  had  no  more  thought  of  making  war^ 
'^  against  his  pariiament,  than  against  his  own  chil- 
**  dren :  that  he  would  observe  and  maintain  the 
**  acts  assented  to  by  him  this  parliament  without 
*'  violation ;  of  which,  that  for  the  frequent  assem- 
bling of  parliaments  was  one :  and  that  he  had 
not,  nor  would  have,  any  thought  of  using  any 
'^  force ;  unless  he  should  be  driven  to  it,  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  person,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament :  and  there- 
"  fore  he  hoped  the  malignant  party,  who  had  so 
*^  much  despised  his  person,  and  usurped  his  office, 
**  should  not,  by  their  specious  fraudulent  insinua- 
<'  tions,  prevail  with  his  good  subjects  to  give  credit 
**  to  their  wicked  assertions ;  and  so  to  contribute 
*^  their  power  and  assistance  for  the  ruin  and  de- 
^<  struction  of  themselves,  and  his  majesty. 

^  For  the  guard  about  his  person,  (which,  he  said, 
**  not  so  much  their  example,  as  their  provocation, 
*^  had  enforced  him  to  take,)  it  was  known  it  con- 
*'  sisted  of  the  prime  gentry,  in  fortune  and  reputa- 

"  the]  Not  m  MS.  p  first]  fast  ^  war]  a  war 
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Boo^  *^  H&tky  of  tbat  ooimtrj;  and  of  cme  regimeafi  of 
,   ^'      ^  iraindd  bands;  who  had  bem  so  £ur  from  offering 


1 642.  «  uny  affronts,  injmies,  or  disturbance  to  any  of  his 
^<  good  subjects,  that  their  principal  end  was  to  pre- 
'*  vent  such ;  and  so,  might  be  security,  could  be  no 
'^  giievance  to  his  people.  That  some  ill  affected 
^  persons,  or  any  persons,  had  been  employed  in 
^  other  parts  to  raise  troops,  under  odour  of  his 
*^  majesty's  service ;  or  that  such  had  made  lai^,  or 
'^  any,  offers  of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as 
''  would  c<Mne  in,  which  had  been  allied  by  them ; 
was,  he  said,  for  aught  he  knew,  or  believed,  an 
untruth,  devised  by  the  contrivers  of  that  fidse 
"rumour.  His  majesty  disavowed  it.  and  said,  he 
'^  was  confident  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  ^ 
**  such  art,  or  industry,  to  induce  his  loving  sub- 
**  jects,  when  they  should  see  his  majesty  oppressed; 
*^  and  their  liberties  and  laws  confounded,  (and  till 
^^  then  he  would  not  call  on  them,)  to  come  in  to 
"  him,  and  to  assist  him. 

**  For  the  delinquents,  whom  his  majesty  was 

'*  said  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand  to  protect,  he 

wished  they  might  be  named,  and  their  delin* 

quency :  and  if  his  majesty  gave  not  satisfiEuiion 

to  justice,  when  he  should  have  received  satisfac^ 

tion  concerning  sir  John  Hotham  by  his  l^^ai 

trial,  then  let  him  be  blamed.    But  if  the  design 

*<  were,  as  it  was  well  known  to  be,  after  his  ma-* 

'*  jesty  had  been  driven  by  force  from  his  city  of 

.**  London,  and  kept  by  force  from  his  town  of  Hidl; 

**  to  protect  all  those  who  were  delinquents  against 

hinu  and  to  make  all  those  ddinquents  who  at* 

'  soy]  Noi  in  MS. 
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'*  ^frH^^r  H*^]  trr  ririrmtni  hit'lnTrfti!  runmMinJi,  booh 
^  he  Mid,  he  had  groat  feason  tobe  aetitfied  in  the  ' 
^  trath  and  justioe  of  such  accuMkiony  lest  to  be  ^^^ 
^  bb  majesty's  servaot,  and  to  be  a  delinquent,  grew 
'^  to  be  terms  so  coaTertible,  that»  in  a  short  time; 
^  he  wore  left  as  naked  in  attendance,  as  they  ivonld 
*^  have  him  in  poirer;  and  so  compel  him  to  be 
'^  watted  upoD  only  by  sadi  whom  they  should  ap- 
^'  point  and  allow  ;*  said  in  whose  presence  he  shoiild 
^  be  more  miserably  alone,  than  in  desoktioo  itself^ 
**  And  if  the  seditious  contrivers  and  fomenters  of 
^  that  scandal  upon  his  migesty  should  have,  as 
**  they  had  had,  the  power  to  mislead  the  m^or 
'<  pert  present  of  either  or  both  houses,  to  make 
^  flBch  orders,  and  antd  such  messages  and  messen* 
'^  gers,  as  they  had  lately  done,  for  the  api»ehen- 
^  sk)n  of  the  great  efirls  and  barons. of  England,  as 
^*  if  they  wrire  rogues  or  feloiis ;  and  whereby  per^ 
^  sons  of  hoAour  and  quality  were  made  delin-i 
^  quents,  merely  tat  attending  upon  his  majesty, 
and  upon  his  summdns;  whilst  other  men  were 
^  forbid  to  come  near  him,  thouf^  obliged  by  the 
duty  of  their  place  and  oaths,  upon  his  lawful 
commands :  it  was  no  wonder  if  such  mess^gers 
^  were  not  very  well  intreated ;  and  such  orders  not 
*^  well  dbeyed ;  neither  could  there  be  a  surer  or  a 
^  cnnningjsr  way  found  out  to  render  the  authority 
^  of  both  houses  somraed  and  vilified,  than  to  as- 
*f  sume  io  themsebres  (merely  upon  the  authority  of 
^  the  name  of  parliament)  a  power  monstrous  to  all 
^  understandings ;  and  to  do  actions,  and  to  make 
^  orders^  eyidently  and  demonstrably  contrary  to  all 
^  known  law  and  reason,  (as  to  take  up  arms  against 
^  his  majesly,  under  cobilr  of  deimdbag  him ;  to 
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BOOK  **  cause  money  to  be  brought  in  to  them,  and  to  for- 


**  bid  his  own  money  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  or 
1642.  «  to  his  use,  under  colour  that  he  would  emptoy  it 
<'  ill ;  to  beat  him,  and  starve  him  fior  his  own  good, 
*'  and  by  his  power  and  authority,)  which  would  in 
**  short  time  make  the  greatest  court,  and  greatest 
^  person,  cheap  and  of  no  estimation. 

**  Who  those  sensible  men  were  of  the  public  ca- 
^'  lamities,  of  the  violations  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
^  liament,  and  the  oommon  liberty  of  the  subject, 
^  who  had  been  baffled,  and  injured  by  malignant 
^'  men,  and  cavaliers  about  his  majesty,  his  majesty 
**  said,  he  could  not  imagine.  And  if  those  cavaliers 
**  were  so  much  without  the  fear  of  Grod  and  man, 
^*  and  so  ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  outrage  and 
**  violence,  as  was  pretended,  his  majesty's  govem- 
^  ment  ought  to  be  the  more  esteemed^  which  had 
**  kept  them  iirom  doing  so ;  insomuch  as  he'  be- 
^  lieved,  no  person  had  cause  to  complain  of  any  in- 
'*  jury,  or  of  any  damage,  in  the  least  d^ree,  by 
^  any  man  about  his  majesty,  or  who  had  offered 
**  his  service  to  him.  All  which  being,  he  said,  duly 
^  considered,  if  the  contrivers  of  those  propositions 
<<  and  orders  had  been  truly  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions, which  lay  Apon  them  in  honour,  conscienee, 
and  duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
^  them  by  his  majesty,  and  his  people,  they  would 
**  not  have  published  such  a  sense  and  apprehension 
^  of  imminent  danger,  when  themselves,  in  their 
^  consciences*  knew  that  the  greatest,  and  indeed 
^^  only  danger,  which  threatened  the  church  and 
^^  state,  the  blessed  religion  and  liberty  of  his  peo* 
*^  ple^  was  in  their  own  desperate  and  seditious  de- 
^'  signs ;  and  would  not  have  endeavoured^  upon 
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sudi  weak  and  groundkaa  reasons,  to  seduce  his  book 
good  subjects  from  their  affection  and  loyalty  to 


€€ 


^  hiiUs  to  run  themselves  into  actions  unwarrantable,    '  ^^^* 
^  and  destructive  to  the  peace  and  foundation  of  the 
'*  commonwealth. 

^  And  that  all  his  loving  subjects  might  see,  how 
causeless  and  groundless  that  scandalous  rumour, 
and  imputation  of  his  majesty's  raising  war  upon 
his  parliament,  was,  he  had,  with  that  his  declara^ 
^  tion,  caused  to  be  printed  the  testimony  of  those 
^  lords,  and  other  persons  of  his  council^  who  were 
^^  there  with  him ;  who,  being  upon  the  place,  could 
^  not  but  discover  such  his  intentions  and  prepara-^ 
'*  tions ;  and  could  not  be  suspected  for  their  ho* 
^  nours  and  interests  to  combine  in  such  mischiev* 
<^  ous  and  horrid  resolutions. 

^'  And  therefore,  his  majesty  said,  he  straitly 
^  chai^ged  and  commanded  all  his  loving  subjects, 
'^  upon  their  allegiance,  and  as  they  would  answer 
the  omitrary  at  their  perils,  that  they  should  yield 
no  obedience  or  consent  to  the  said  propositions 
^*  and  orders ;  and  that  they  presume  not  under  any 
such  pretences,  or  by  colour  of  any  such  orders, 
to  raise  or  levy  any  horse  or  men,  or  to  bring  in 
**  any  mon^,  or  plate,  to  such  purpose.  But,  he 
*<  said,  if,  notwithstanding  that  clear  declaration, 
<'  and  evidence  of  his  intentions,  those  men  (whose 
«  design  it  was  to  cc»npel  his  majesty  to  raise  war 
**  upon  his  parliament ;  which  all  their  skill  and 
^  malice  should  never  be  able  to  effect)  should  think 
^  fit,  fay  those  alarms,  to  awaken  him  to  a  more  ne- 
^  cessary  care  of  the  defence  of  himself,  and  his 
^  people ;  and  sliould  themselves,  under  colour  of 
*^  defence^  in  so  unheard  of  a  manner  provide  (and 
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BOOK  "  seduce  otlifers  to  do  go  too)  to  offend  his  majestjr, 
'  ^  having  given  him  so  lively  a  testimonj  of  their  a£- 
1642.  €i  fections,  what  thqr  were  willing  to  do,  when  they 
**  should  once  have  made  themselves  able ;  all  his 
**  good  subjects  would  think  it  necessaiy  for  his  ma- 
**  jesty  to  look  to  himself.  And  he  did  therefore  ex- 
^  cite  all  his  well  affected  people,  according  to  their 
^<  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  according 
**  to  their  solemn  vow  and  protestation,  (whereby 
^  they  were  obliged  to  defend  his  person,  honour, 
*'  and  estate,)  to  contribute  their  best  asmtanoe  to 
**  the  preparations  necessary  tat  the  opposing  and 
**  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts  oi  such 
^  vncked  and  malignant  persons ;  who  would  de- 
**  stroy  his  person,  honour,  and  estate,  and  engage 
*'  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  to  satisfy  their 
"  own  lawless  fury  and  ambition ;  and  so  rob  his 
good  subjects  of  the  blessed  fhiit  of  this  present 
parliament;  which  they  already  in  some  degree 
<<  had,  and  might  still  reap,  to  the  abundant  satifr- 
^  faction  and  joy  of  the  whcd.e  kingdom,  if  rach 
'^  wicked  hands  were  not.  ready  to  ruin  all  their  pos- 
f^  sessions,  and  frustrate  all  their  hopes.  And,  in 
^  that  case,  his  majesty  declared,  that  whosoever,  of 
'*  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  should  then,  upon 
^'  so  urgent  and  visible  necessity  of  his,  and  such  ap- 
^  parent  distraction  of  the  kingdom,  caused  and  be- 
"  gotten  by  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  that  ma- 
^  Ugnant  party,  bring  in  to  his  majesty,  and  to  his 
"  use,  ready  money,  or  plate ;  or  should  underwrite 
^  to  furnish  any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and 
^  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
**  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  vindication  of  the 
^  privilege  and  freedom  of  pariiament,  he  Would  re- 
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**  cdve  it  as  a  moat  aooeptaUe  sorvice^  and  as  a  tes-  book 

^  tunony  of  his  singular  affection  to  the  protestant '- 

^  religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  king-    ^^^* 
**  dom ;  and  would  no  longer  desire  the  omtinuance 
^  of  that  affection,  than  he  would  be  ready  to  justify 
'^and  maintain  the  other  with  the  hazard  of  his 
« life." 

And  so  concluded  with  the  same  overtures  they 
had  done,  in  their  propositions  for  the  loan  of  money 
at  interest ;  ^'  offering,  for  the*  security  thereof,  an 
^  assurance  of  sudi  his  lands,  forests,  paite,  and 
^  houses,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  same ;  a 
**  more  real  security,  he  said,  than  the  name  of  pub- 
*^  lie  faith,  given  without  him,  and  against  him ;  as. 
^  if  his  majesty  were  not  part^  of  the  puUic :  and 
**  besides,  he  would  always  look  upon  it  as  a  service 
**  most  affectionatdy  and  seasonably  performed  for 
**  the  preservation  of  his  majesty,  and  the  kingdom. 
'*  But,  he  said,  he  should  be  much  gladder  that  their 
«  submission  to  those  his  commands,  and  their  de- 
*<  slating  from  any  such  attempt  of  raising  horse  or 
**  men,  might  ease  all  his  good  subjects  of  that  charge, 
**  trouble,  and  vexation.'' 

It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  when,  by  what 
hath  been  said,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  peers 
is  considered,  who,  by  absenting  themselves  fi*om 
the  house,  and  their  resort  to  his  majesty,  sufficiently 
declared,  that  they  liked  not  those  conclusions  which 
begot^  those  distractions ;  why  both  those  peers,  and 
likewise  such  members  of  the  commons,  who  then, 
and  aftarwards,  appeared  in  the  jdng^s  service,  and 


•  the]  Not  in  MS.  «  begot]  begat 

*■   were  not  part]  were  no  part 
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BOOK  were  indeed  full,  or  very  near  one  moiety  of  that 
^'      K/niftOj  did  not  rather,  by  their  diligent  and  faithful 

1  ^^^*  attendance  in  the  houses,  according  to  their  several 
trusts  reposed  in  them,  discountenance  and  resist 
those  pernicious  and  fatal  transactions,  than,  by 
withdrawing  themselves  from  their  proper  stations, 
leave  the  other  (whose  ruinous  intentions  were  suffi- 
ciently discovered)  possessed  of  the  reputation,  au- 
thority, and  power  of  a  parliament;  by  which,  it 
was  evident,  the  people  would  be  easily,  to  a  great 
degree,  seduced.  And  though  the  observing  reader 
may,  upon  the  collection  of  the  several  passages  here 
set  down,  be  aUe  to  answer  those  objections  to  him- 
self; I  am  the  rather  induced,  in  this  place,  to  apply 
myself  to  the  clearing  that  point,  because  not  only 
many  honest  men,  who,  at  a  distance,  have  con- 
sidered it,  without  being  privy  to  the  passages  within 
the  walls,  and  those  breaches  which  totally  destroyed 
and  took  away  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  those 
coundls,  have  been  really  troubled  or  unsatisfied 
with  that  desertion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  service  to 
which  they  were  incumbent,  and  chosen ;  but  that  I 
have  heard  some,  who  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
promoters  of  those  violations,  and  the  most  violent 
pursuers  of  the  most  violent  designs,  and  have  since 
(out  of  the  ruptures  which  have  proceeded  from 
their  own  animosities)  either  been,  or  been  thought 
to  be,  more  moderately  inclined,  complain,  'Hhat 
*'  the  withdrawing  of  so  many  members  from  the 
*'  two  houses  was  the  principal  cause  of  all  our  cala- 
^  mities."  And  they  who  have  been  the  true  au- 
thors of  them,  and  still  continue  the  same  men% 

'  men]  Not  in  MS. 
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have  taken  pains  to  make  atid  dctdaM  the  others,  book 
**  deserters  of  their  country,  and  betrayers  of  their— L- 
"  trasts,  by  llieir  vcdnntary  withdrawing  themselves    ^^^^* 
*^  from  that  counciL'* 

In  the  doing  whereof,  I  shall  not,  I  cannot,  make 
any  excuse  for  those,  (of  whom  somewhat  is  before 
spoken,)  who,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
and  in  the  whole  progress  of  it,  dthw  out  of  laziness, 
or  negligence,  or  incogitancy,  or  weariness,  forbore 
to  give  their  attendance  there,  when  the  number  of 
those  who  really  intended  these  prodigious  altera- 
tions was  very  inconsiderable ;  and  daily  drew  many 
to  their  opinions,  upon  no  other  ground  than  that 
the  number  of  the  dissenters  appeared  not  equally 
diligent,  and  intent  upon  their  assertions:  neither 
can  I  excuse  the  peers,  the  moderate  part  whereof 
being  four  for  one,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cozen- 
ed, and  persuaded,  and  threatened  out  of  their 
rights  by  a  handful  of  men,  whom  they  might,  in 
the  banning,  easily  have  crushed ;  whereas  in  the 
house  of  commons  the  great  managers  were  men  of 
notable  parts,  much  reputation,  admirable  dexterity; 
pretenders  to  severe  justice  and  regularity ;  and  then 
the  number  of  the  weak,  and  the  wilfiil,  who  natu* 
rally  were  to  be  guided  by  them,  always  made  up 
a  major  part;  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  they 
were  always  able  to  carry  whatsoever  they  set  their 
hearts  visibly  upon ;  at  least,  to  discredit  or  disgrace 
any  particular  man,  against  whom  they  thought  ne- 
cessary to  proceed,  albeit  of  the  most  unblemished 
reputation,  and  upon  the  most  frivolous  suggestions ; 
so  that  they  could  not  but?^  be  very  formidable,  in 

y  but]  Omiiied  in  MS. 
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300K  that  house,  to  all  but  the  most  abstracted  men  finom 

! — all  vulgar  considerations. 

'  ^^^-  But,  I  am  confident,  whosoever  diligently  revolves 
the  several  passages  in  both  houses,  from  the  time 
of  the  publishing  the  first  remonstrance,  upon  his 
migesty's  return  from  Scotland,  to  the  time  of  which 
we  last  speak,'  must  be  of  opinion,  that  the  resort- 
ing of  so  many  members  then  to  his  majesty,  (from 
whom  all  the  lords,  and  some  of  the  commons,  re- 
ceived commands  to  that  purpose,)  or  to  such  places, 
where  they  thought  they  might  be  of  greatest  use  to 
his  majesty,  in  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, was  not  only  an  act  of  duty,  but  of  such  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  as  sober  and  honest  men  were 
to  be  guided  by.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  bi- 
shops,^ who  had  as  much  right  to  sit  there,  and 
were  as  much  members  of  parliament  as  any  lord 
there,  were  first,  by  direct  violence  and  force,  a  great 
part  of  them,^  driven  and  kept  from  thence,  till  the 
bill,  for  the  total  expulsion  of  the  whole  order^  from 
those  seats,  was  passed ;  such  of  the  peers,  who  were 
most  remarkable^  for  adhering  to  the  government 
of  the  church,  being,  in  the  mean  time,  threatened 
publicly  by  the  rabUe ;  and  some  of  their  persons 
assaulted.  The  business  of  the  militia  had  been 
twice,  upon  solemn  debate  in  a  full  house,  rejected 
there ;  till  such  force,  and  violence  was  brought  to 
the  very  doors,  su^h  expostulations  and  threats  de- 
livered within  the  doors  against  those  who  refused 
to  concur  with  them  in  that  business,  thi^  no  man 

*  speak,]  spake,  m  MS. 

*  the  bishopa,]  the  bishops        ^  the  whole  order]  them  and 
twen^-four  in  number,  their  function 

^  a  great  part  of  them,]  Not        ^  remarkable]  notorious 
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had  reason  to  believe  his  life  out  of  danger  firom  boor 
those  rude  hands,  who  was  taken  notice  of  for  an 


opposer  of  their  unreasonable  desires;  some  of  them  ^^^^• 
having  been  declared  enemies  to  their  country,  for 
having  refused  what  was  in  their  power  lawfully  to 
refuse;  and  others  having  been  criminally  accused 
by  the  commons,  for  words  spoken  by  them  in  de- 
bates of  the'  house «  of  peers' ;  after  which  many 
of  them  were  sent  for,  by  special  letters,  to  attend 
his  majesty,  (which  letters  were  always  thought  to 
be  a  good,  and  warrantable,  and  sufficient  ground  to 
be  absent  fVom  the  house ;'  nor  had  such  summons, 
from  the  beginning  of  parliaments  to  this  present, 
ever  been  neglected,)  with  whom  they  had  not  been 
many  weeks,  but  two  of  them,  as  hath  been  men- 
tioned before,  upon  an  untrue  and  extravagant  in- 
formation, without  further  examination,  were  de- 
clared enemies  to  the  kingdom ;  and  nine  others  by 
solemn  judgment,  upon  an  impeachment  brought  up 
by  the  commons  against  them,  only  for  being  absent, 
and  for  what  only  concerned  the  privilege  and  juris- 
diction of  the  peers,  were  disabled  to  sit  in  the 
house  again  during  this  session ;  so  that,  if  they 
would  have  returned,  they  were  actually  excluded 
that  council. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  casfe  was  worse : 
first,  they  who  had,  with  that  liberty  which  is  essen- 
tial to  parliaments,  and  according  to  their  under- 
standings, dissented,  or  declared  a  dislike  of  what 
the  violent  party  so  vehemently  pursued,  were,  as 

^  debates  of  the  house]  de-  sent  from  the  house ;]  so  good 

bttte  in  the  house  and  warrantable  a  ground  to  be 

'  a  good,  and  warrantable,  absent,  that  no  other  was  suffi- 

and  suflScient  ground  to  be  ab-  cient; 

Gd 
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BOOK  hath  been  said  before*  declared  enemies  to  their 

V  ' 

_J_ country;  and  their  names  posted  up  in  paper,  or 
1642.  parchmcfnt,  at  most  eminent  places^  under  some 
opprobrious  character ;  which,  though  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  had  no  authority  from  the  house  by 
any  public  act,  yet,  being  complained  of,  was  neither 
redressed,  nor  was  the  complaint  so  countenanced,^ 
that  it  could  be  concluded  the  violation  was  unac* 
ceptable :  so,  though  the  tumults  were  not  directly 
summoned  or  assembled^  it  is  evident,  by  what  hath 
been  before  set  forth  truly  and  at  large,  that  they 
found  there  visible  countenance  and  encouragement* 
Then,  what  had  been,  upon  full  and  solemn  de- 
bates in  a  full  house,  rejected,  was  many  times,  in  a 
thin  house,  and  at  unusual  and  unparliamentary 
hours,  resumed,  and  determined  contrary  to  the 
former  conclusions:  yet  men  satisfied  themselves 
with  doing  what  they  thought  their  duty,  and  rea- 
sonably opposing  what  the  m^or  part  ordered  to  be 
done;  hoping  that  men's  understandings  would  be 
shortly  better  informed ;  and  that,  though  high  and 
irreverent  expressions  and  words  were  sometimes 
used  against  the  king,  there  would  be  abstaining 
from  unlawful  and  dangerous  actions ;  and  that  the 
house  of  peers,  at  least,  would  never  be  brought  to 
join  or  concur  in  any  act  prejudicial  to  the  sove- 
reign power.  But  when  they  saw  a  new  way  found 
out  by  the  dexterity  of  the  major  part  in  the  house 
of  commons,  to  make  the  minor  part  of  the  lords 
too  hard  for  the  major ;  and  so,  whilst  all  men  were 
transported  with  jealousy  of  the  breach  of  privil^e 


*  s  was  neither  redressed,  nor    nancedj  found  neither  redress, 
was  the  complaint  so  counte*    or  such  coimteoance. 
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of  parliament  by  the  king,  that  there  was,  bj  the  book 

houses  themselves,  an  absohite  rooting  up  of  all  pri ! — 

vilc^es :  that  from  metaphysical  considerations,  what  '  ^^^* 
might  be  done  in  case  of  necessity,  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom  was  actually  seized  on ;  and  put  under  a 
command  contrary  to,  and  against,  the  king's  con^ 
mand :  that  there  was  then  a  resolution  taken,  by 
those  who  could  act  their  resolutions  when  they 
{deased,  to  make  a  general,  and  to  oblige  all  the 
members  to  live  and  die  with  that  general ;  which 
will  be  anon  more  particularly  mentioned ;  (for  that 
resolution  was  well  known  before  the  time,  that 
those  many  members  removed  to  York,  and  with- 
drew to  other  places ;  and  was  executed  within  three 
or  four  days  after;)  men  thought  it  high  time  to 
look  to  their  innocence,  and  (since,  by  the  course 
and  orders^  of  that  house,  they  could  leave  no  monu- 
ment or  evidence  of  their  dissenting,  as  the  lords 
might,^  by  their  protestations  upon  any  unlawful  act, 
or  resolution)  to  declare  their  dislike  of  what  was 
done,  by  not  being  present  at  the  doing :  and  it  was 
reasonably  thought,  there  being  no  other  way  peace- 
ably and  securely  to  do  it,  that  the  kingdom,  un- 
derstanding the  number  of  those  that  were  present 
at  such  new  transactions,  and  weighing  the  quality, 
number,  and  reputation  of  those  who  w^e  absent, 
would  be  best  induced  to  prefer  the  old  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  before  the  new  votes  (destructive  to  those 
laws)  of  those  few  men,  who  called  themselves  the 
two^  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  it  would  prove 
a  good  expedient  to  work  upon  the  consciences  and 
modesty  of  those  who  staid  behind,  to  conclude  it 

^  orders]  order  *  might,]  might  have* 

-6  4 
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BOOK  necewary.  by  tome  ftir  addresses!'  to  his  migestjr, 

■  ■' to  endeavour  such  a  general  good  understanding, 

1642.  that  a  perfect  union  might  be  made;  and  the  pri- 
vilege, dignity,  and  security  of  parliament  be  estar- 
blished  according  to  the  true  and  just  constitution 
of  it. 

It  is  true,  how  reasonably  soever  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  produced  not  that  ingenuity:  but  they 
who  had  been  troubled  with  the  company  of  them 
that  afterwards  withdrew,^  and,  by  the  opposition 
they  made,  could  not  make  that  expedition  in  the 
mischief  they  intended,  were  glad  they  were  rid  of 
them ;  yet,  shortly,  considering  ™  what  influence  in- 
deed it  might  have  upon  understanding  men,  they 
£3und  a  way  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  those  who  were 
absent,  and  yet  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  to 
themselves  by  their  return ;  publishing  an  order, 
''  that  all  the  members  absent  should  appear  at  such 
<<  a  day,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  each*^  100/1  fine 
*'  for  his  absence ;  and  whosoever  did  not  appear  at 
"  that  day"  (which  gave  not  time  enough  to  any 
who  were  at  a  distance)  *'  should  not  presume  to  sit 
**  in  the  house,  before  he  had  paid  his  fine,  and^  sa- 
*^  tisfied  the  house  with  the  cause  of  hb  absence  ;** 
so  that  an  those  who  were  with  the  kii^,  and  very 
many  more,  who  had  really  withdrawn  themselves 
to  refresh  their  minds,  or  upon  necessary  affairs  of 
their  own,  with  a  purpose  to  return,  clearly  discerned 
themselves  excluded  from  sitting  any  more  there; 
it  being  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  cause  of  their 


^  addresses]  address  '^  considering]  considered 

^  the  company  of  them  .that  "  each]  Not  in  MS, 

afterwards  withdrewjtheircom-  *^  and]  or 

panjr. 
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absrace  would  neTer  be  approved,  if  their  persons  book 
were  disliked,  and  their  opimons  disapproved :  whjgli      ^' 
iqipeared  quiddy;  for  the  day  was  no  sooner  past,    ^^^^* 
but  they,  without  the  least  warrant  of  precedent, 
or  colour  of  right,  expelled  very  many,  sometimes 
twenty  a  day,P  not  only  of  those  who  were  with  the 
king,  but  of  others  who  had  given  them  equal  dis- 
taste ;  and  ordered  new  writs  to  issue  out  to  choose 
other  members  in  their  rooms. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  some  very  honest  and 
entire  men  staid  still  there,  and  opposed  all  their 
unjustifiable  proceedings  with  great  courage,  and 
mndi  liberty  of  speech;  which  was  more  frankly 
permitted  to  them  than  had  been  before,  when  the 
number  of  the  dissenters  was  greater;  and  it  may 
be  there  are  still  scmie  who  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  have  performed  their  duty,  by  always  having 
denied  to  give  their  consent  to  whatsoever  hath 
been  seditiously  or  illegally  concluded.  But  I  must 
qypeal  to  the  consdenoes  of  those  very  men,  whether 
they  have  not  been  many  times,  by  stajdng  there, 
compelled  or  terrified  to  do,  and  submit  to,  many 
acts  contrary  to  their  conscience,  in  cases  of  con- 
science ;  and  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  know- 
ledge, in  matters  of  law  and  right ;  and  contrary  ifi 
their  oaths  and  duties,  in  matters  of  allegiance ;  and 
whether,  if  they  had  refused  so  to  do,  they  should 
not  have  been  plundered,  expelled,  and  committed 
to  prison?  And  then  they  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  proceeded  unreasonably,  who,  to  preserve  their 
innocence,  and  their  liberty,  chose  to  undergo  aH 
the  other  censures  and  difficulties  which  could  befall 

^  a  day  J  in  a  day. 
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BOOK  them^  and  which  have  been  since  plentifully  pouied 
upon  them.    But  to  xetum.^ 


if 

« 


164^.  ^^  jgjug  j^i^j^  2^  ^]||3  time,  called  to  him  some 
judges,  and  lawyers  of  eminency ;  by  whose  advice 
he  published  a  declaration  concerning  the  miUtia, 
and  asserted  *^  the  right  of  the  crown  in  granting 
commissions  of  array,  for  the  better  wdering  and 
governing  thereof;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
out  those  commissions  to  all  counties,  **  expressly  for- 
*^  bidding  any  obedience  to  be  given  to  the  ordi- 
^<  nance  for  the  militia  by  both  houses,  under  the  p&» 
'<  nalty  of  high  treason."  This  only  improved  the 
paper-combat  in  dedarations ;  either  party  insisting, 
^*  that  the  law  was  on  their  side ;"  and  the  people 
giving  obedience  to  either,  according  to  their  con- 
vemences :  and  many  did  bdieve,  that  if  the  king 
had  resorted  to  the  old  known  way  of  lord  lieute- 
nants, and  deputy  lieutenants,  his  service  would 
have  been  better  carried  on ;  the  commission  of.  ar- 
ray being  a  thing  they  had  not  before  heard  o^ 
though  founded  upon  an  ancient  act  oi  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.  and  so  was  received  with 
jealousy,  and  easily  discredited  by  the  glosses  and 
su(^;estions  of  the  houses. 

Besides  that  some  men  of  very  good  affections  to 
the  crown,  and  averse  enough  to  the  ^^travagant 
pretences  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  did 
not  conceal  their  prejudice  to  the  commission  of  ar- 
ray, as  not  warranted  by  law ;  which  did  very  much 
work  upon  other  men,  and  made  the  obedience 
less  cheerful  that  was  given  to  that  service.    Mr. 


4  Far  a  continuatUm  of  thit    to  MS.  C.  {u>hkh  is  here  omil- 
pari  of  the  HUtory^  according    toi,)  see  Jppefu^,  B. 
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Selden  had,  in  the  debate  upon  that  sutifect  in  the  book 
house  of  oominoiis,  declared  himself  very  positively ,  ...Zl_ 
and  with  mudi  sharpness,  against  the  commission  of  ^^^^ 
airay,  as  a  thing  expressly  without  any  authority  of 
law ;  the  statute  upon  which  it  was  grounded  being, 
as  he  said,  repealed ;  and  discoursed  very  much  of 
the  ill  consequences  which  might  result  from  sub- 
mitting to  it:  he  answered  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  to  support  it ;  and  easily  prevailed 
with  the  house  not  to  like  a  proceeding,  which  they 
knew  was  intended  to  do  them  hurt,  and  to  lessen 
their  authority.  But  his  authority  and  reputation 
jMievailed  much  fiurther  than  the  house,  and  hegcA  a 
prejudice  against  it  in  many  weO  affected  men  with- 
out doors'.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  he 
was  much  troubled,  having  looked  upon  Mr.  Selden 
as  weU  disposed  to  his  service.  And  the  lord  Falk- 
land, with  bis  majesty's  leave,  writ  a  friendly  letter 
to  Mr.  Selden,  ^^  to  know  his  reason,  why,  in  such  a 
coi^uncture,  whatever  his  opinion  were*,  he  would 
oppose  the  submission  to  the  commission  of  array, 
whidi  nobody  could  deny  to  have  had  its  original 
from  law,  and  which^  many  learned  men  still  be^ 
Ueved  to  be  very  legal,  to  make  way  for  the  esta- 
'^  hlishment  of  an  ordinance  which  had  no  manner 
^  of  pretence  to  right"."  He  answered  this  letter 
very  frankly ;  as  a  man  who  believed  himself  in  the 
r^t  upon  the  commission  of  array,  and  that  the 
arguments  he  had  used  against  it  could  not  be  an« 


'  without  doors]  Not  in  MS,  bad  no  manner  of  pretence  to 

*  were]  Omiti^  in  MS.  right.]     Thut  in  MS. :  that  the 

'  which]  that  ordinance  which  had  no  man-> 

^  to  mike  way  for  the  esta-  ner  of  pretence  to  right  might 

bUahment  of  an  ordinance  which  be  the  better  established. 
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BOOK  swered;  tRimming  up  some  of  tho«e  arguments  in 
*      as  few  words  as  they  could  be  comprehended  m' : 

^  6^2-  but  then  he  did  as  irankly  inveigh  against  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  militia,  **  which,  he  said,  was  without 
'*  any  shadow  of  law,  or  pretence  of  precedent,  and 
^  most  destructive  to  the  government  of  the  king- 
^  dom :  and  he  did  acknowledge,  that  he  had  been 
^  the  more  inclined  to  make  that  discourse  in  the 
*'  house  against  the  commission,  that  he  might  with 
^  the  more  freedom  ai^e  against  the  ordinance ; 
^  which  was  to  be  considered  upon  a  day  then  ap* 
**  pointed :  and  he  was  most  confident,  that  he  should 
**  likewise  overthrow  the  ordinance :  which,  he  con- 
*^  fessed,  could  be  less  supported ;  and  he  did  be^ 
**  Ueve,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if  both  were 
**  rejected,  than  if  either  of  them  should  stand,  and 
<<  remain  uncontrolled."  But  his  confidence  deceiv- 
ed him ;  and  he  quickly  found,  that  they  who  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  entirely  governed  by  his  rea- 
son, when  those  conclusions  resulted  from  it,  which 
contributed  to  their  own  designs,  would  hot  be  at 
all  guided  by  it,  or  submit  to  it,  when  it  persuaded 
that  which  contradicted  and  would  disappoint  those 
designs :  and  so,  upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  de- 
bate of  their  ordinance,  when  he  applied  all  his  fa- 
culties to  the  convincing  them  of  the  illegality  and 
monstrousness  of  it,  by  arguments  at  least  as  dear 
and  demonstrable  as  his  former  had  been,  they  made 
no  impression  upon  them ;  but  were  easily  answered 
by  those  who  with  most  passion  insisted  upon  their 
own  sense.  He  had  satisfied  them  very  well,  when 
he  concurred  with  them  in  judgment ;  but  his  rea^ 

'  in]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOS  were  weak,  when  thej  crosfled  their  kmAu-  boo«: 
tioiuL    So  mort  men  are  deceived  in  being  too  rea« 


» 


sonaUe;  conduding  that  reason  wiU  inrevail  upon  ^^^* 
those  men  to  sabmit^  to  what  is  right  and  jiist% 
who  have  no  other  consideration  of  right  or  justice, 
but  as  it  advances  their  interest,  or  con4>Ues  with 
their  humour  and  passion.  And  so  easy  it  hath  al- 
ways been  to  do  harm,  and  to  mislead  men,  and  so 
hard  to  do  good,  and  reduce  them  to  reason. 

These  paper-skirmishes  left  neither  side  better  in- 
dined  to  the  other  ;  but,  by  sharpening  each  other, 
drew  the  matter  nearer  to  an  issue.     The  king  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  to  the  masters  and  wardens  of  each  com*- 
pany  ;*  by  which,  **  he  assured  them  of  his  desire  of 
**  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  required 
**  them,  as  they  tendered  their  charter  of  the  city, 
^  and  their  own  particular  welfares,  not  to  bring  in 
**  horses,  money,  or  plate,  upon  the  propositions  of 
*^  the  houses ;  whereby,  under  pretence  of  raising  a 
**  guard  for  the  parliament,  forces  would  }fe  levied, 
**  and,  in  truth,  employed  against  his  majesty :"  di 
which  the  houses  taking  notice,  published  a  declara- 
tion to  the  dty,  *<  That  they  could  not  be  secured  The  pviift- 
**  by  his  majesty^s  protestations,  that  his  desires  and  cuumtioo  to 
*^  purposes  were  fiw  the  public  peace ;  since  it  i^  on  a^lrttST 
«  peared,  by  divers  expressions  and  proceedings  of  ^^'"•^^ 
<«  his  majesty,  that  he  intended  to  use  force  ^tS^^^^^^^^^' 
**  those  who  submitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  mili-  men. 
^  tia ;  and  that  he  had  likewise  some  intention  of 

y  conduding  Ihat  reason  will  *  and  just]  Noi  m  MS. 

prevail  upon  those  men  to  sub-  ^  each  company ;]  each  se- 

mit]  ana  when  they  conclude  veral  company ; 
chat  men  will  submit 
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^OOR  **  maldiig  an  ftttempt  upon  Hull.    In  both  wUch 


a 


« 
€€ 


**  cases  thejr  did  declare,  that  wlmtsoever  violenoe 
1642.    M  gbould  be  used,  either  against  those  who  exercise 
the  militia,  or  against  Hull,  they  could  not  but  be* 
Heve  it  as  done  against  the  parliament.   They  told 
them,  that  the  dangerous  and  mischievous  int^n- 
<^  tions  of  some  about  his  majesty  were  such,  that 
whatsoever  was   most  precious   to  men  of  con- 
science and  honour,  as  religion,  liberty,  and  pub- 
lic safety,  were  like  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost 
in  the  general  confusion  and  calamity  of  the  king- 
^  dom ;  which  would  not  only  question,  but  over- 
^^  throw  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London ;  expose 
*'  the  citizens,  their  wives  and  children,  to  violenoe 
^  and  villainy ;  and  leave  the  wealth  of  that  SEunouff 
city  as  a  prey  to  those  desperate  and  necesatous 
persons :  and  therefore  they  forbid^  all  the  officers 
to  publish  that  paper,  as  they  would  answer  their 
contempt  to  the  parliament ;  by  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  which,  they  assured  them,  they  should 
be  protected,  and  secured  in  their  persons,  liber- 
ties, and  estates,  for  whatsoever  they  should  do  by 
*'  their  advice  or  persuasion." 
The  king'f      To  this  the  king  replied,  *<  That  he  wondered, 
^^'       ^  since  they  had  usurped  the  supreme  power  to 
*^  themselves,  they  ^  had  not  taken  upon  them  the 
*'  supreme  style  too ;  and  directed  their  very  new 
**  declaration  to  their  trusty  and  well-beloved,  their 
'*  subjects  of  the  city  of  London :   for  it  was  too 
great  and  palpable  a  scorn,  to  persuade  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  person,  under  colour  of 
being  loving  subjects  to  his  office ;  and  to  destroy 

*»  forbid]  forbad  «  they]  tliat  they 
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^  has  penoOf  tbat  they  mig^t  prewfve  tbe  king :  book 


€4 


^  tfast  he  Fas  beholding  to  tliem,  that  thejr  had  fex-. 
'^  plained  to  all  his  good  subjects  the  meanmg  df  ^^^^ 
their  charge  against  his  majerty,  that  by  his  inten- 
tion <tf  making  war  c^ainst  his  parliament,  no  more 
was  pretended  to  be  meant,  but  his  resohiticm  not 
to  submit  to  the  high  injustice  and  indignity  of  the 
**  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the  business  of  HnIL 
**  He  said,  he  had  nerer  concealed  his  intentions 
^  in  either  of  those  particulars,  (he  wished  they 
^'  would  deal  as  clearly  with  him,)  but  had  always, 
<<  and  did  now  declare,  that  that  pretended  ordinance 
^  was  against  the  law  of  tbe  land ;  against  the  li- 
berty and  property  of  the  subject ;  destructite  to 
sorereigttty ;  and  therefore  not  consistent  with  the 
*^  very  constitution  and  essence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
^  the^  right  and  privilege  of  parliament :  that  he 
^  was  bound  by  his  oath  (and  all  his  subjects  were 
^  bound  by  thars  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
*'  their  own  protestation  latdy  taken,  to  assist  his 
*^  majesty)  to  oppose  that  ordinance,  which  was  put 
*^  already  in  execution  against  him,  not  only  by 
^  training  and  arming  his  subjects,  but  by  forcibly 
^  removing  the  magazine,  firom  the  place®  trusted 
<*  by  the  county,^  to  their  own  houses,  and  guarding 
^  it  there  with  armed  men.  Whither  it  would  be 
**  next  removed,  and  how  used  by  such  persons,  he 
**  knew  not. 

**  That  the  keeping  his  majesty  out  of  Hull  by 
'*  sir  John  Hotham,  was  an   act  of  high  treason 
against  his  majesty ;  and  the  taking  away  his  ma. 
gazine  and  munition  from  him,  was  an  act  of  vio- 

^  the]  to  the  «  place]  places  '  cotinty,]  counties. 
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BOOK  <'  lence  upon  his  majesty,  by  what  bands  or  by  whose 

**  direction  soever  it  was  d<me:  and,  in  both  cases, 
J  642.    4€  Ijj  ^g  ]^^p  ^f  Qq^^  311^  f;}|Q  \q^^  ]ijg  majesty  said, 

^<  be  would  have  justice,  or  lose  bis  life  in  the  re- 
quiring it ;  the  which  he  did  not  value  at  that  rate, 
as  to  preserve  it  with  the  infiuny  of  suffering  him- 
self to  be  robbed,  and  spoiled  of  that  dignity  be 
was  bom  to.    And  if  it  were  possible  for  his  good 
^'  subjects  to  believe,  that  such  a  defence  of  him- 
**  self,  with  the  utmost  power  and  strength  he  could 
raise,  was  making  a  war  against  his  parliament,  he 
did  not  doubt,  however  it  should  please  God  to  dis- 
pose of  him  in  that  contention,  but  the  justice  of 
^'  his  cause  would,  at  the  last,  prevail  against  those 
^  few  malignant  spirits,  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
^*  and  ambitious  designs,  had  so  misled  and  corrupt- 
*'  ed  the  understandings  of  his  people.    And  since 
''  neither  his  own  declaration,  nor  the  testimony  of 
so  many  of  his  lords,  then  with  his  majesty,  could 
procure  credit  with  those  men,  but  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  horse,  and  to  raise  money  and  arms 
against  his  majesty,  he  said,  he  was  not  to  be 
«  blamed,  if  after  so  many  gracious  expostulations 
^  with  them,  upon  undeniable  principles  of  law  and 
**  reason,  (which  they  answered  only  by  voting  that 
^*  which  his  majesty  said,  to  be  neither  law,  nor  rea- 
son ;  and  so  proceeded  actually  to  levy  war  upon 
his  majesty,  to  justify  that  which  could  not  be 
**  otherwise  defended,)  at  last  he  made  such  provi- 
^  sion,  that  as  he  had  been  driven  from  London,  and 
*^  kept  from  Hull,  he  might  not  be  surprised  at  York ; 
^<  but  bei^  in  a  condition  to  resbt,  and  bring  to  jus- 

K  be]  Not  in  MS. 
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tice  those  men,  who  would  persuade  his,  people  book 
that  their  religion  was  in  danger,  because  his  ma-      ^' 
jesty  would  not  consent  it  should  be  in  their  power    '^^^- 
**  to  alter  it  by  their  votes ;  or  their  liberty  in  dan- 
*'  ger,  because  he  would  allow  no  judge  of  that  li- 
•*  berty,  but  the  known  law  of  the  land :  yet,  he 
*'  said,  whatever  provision  he  should  be  compelled  to 
'*  make  for  his  security,  he  would  be  ready  to  lay 
''  down,  as  soon  as  they  should  revoke  the  oMers 
^  by  which  they  had  made  levies,  and  submitted 
<<  those  persons,  who  had  detained  his  towns,  carried 
<«  away  his  arms,  and  put  the  miUtia  in  execution, 
^<  contrary  to  his  proclamation,  to  that  trial  of  their 
"  innocence^  which  the  law  had  directed,  and  to 
**  which  they  were  bom :  if  that  were  not  submit- 
^  ted  to,  he  should,  with  a  good  conscience,  proceed 
**  against  those  who  should  presume  to  exercise  that 
pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the  other 
who  should  keep  his  town  of  Hull  from  him,  as  he 
^  would  resist  persons  who  came  to  take  away  his 
**  life  or  his  crown  from  him. 

*^  And  therefore  his  majesty  again  remembered, 
^  and  required  his  dty  of  London  to  obey  his  for- 
*^  mer  commands,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  ora- 
**  tion^  of  those  men,  who  were  made  desperate  by 
*'  their  fortunes,  or  their  fortunes  by  them ;  who  told 
**  them  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  was  to 
"  be  preserved  no  other  way,  but  by  their  disloyalty 
*^  to  his  majesty :  that  they  were  now  at  the  brink 
'^  of  the  river,  and  might  draw  their  swords,  (which 
^  was  an  expression  used  at  a  great  convention  of 
^  the  dty,)  when  nothing  pursued  them  but  their 


u 
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BOOK  ^  own  evil  consciences.    He  wished  them  to  oon- 

y 

^*  sider,  whether  their  estates  came  to  them,  and 


1642.  £f  ^gfg  settled  upon  them,  bj  <M^ers  of  both  houses, 
**  or  by  that  law  which  his  majesty  defended :  what 
«  security  they  could  have  to  enjoy  their  own,  when 
'^  they  had  helped  to  rob  his  majesty ;  and  what  an 
'<  happy  conclusion  that  war  was  lilce  to  have,  which 
«  was  raised  to  oppress  their  soveneign :  that  the 
«  wealth  and  glory  of  their  dty  was  not  like  to  be 
**  destroyed  any  other  way,  but  by  rebelling  against 
**  his  majesty ;  and  that  way  inevitably  it  must ;  nor 
**  their  wives  and  children  to  be  exposed  to  violence 
**  and  villainy,  but  by  those  who  make  their  appe- 
**  tite  and  will  the  measure  and  guide  to  all  their 
actions.  He  advised  them  not  to  fancy  to  them- 
selves melancholy  apprehensions,  which  were  ca- 
pable of  no  satisfaction ;  but  seriously  to  consider 
^'  what  security  they  could  have,  that  they  had  not 
*^  under  his  majesty,  or  had^  been  offered  by  him : 
'<  and  whether  the  doctrine  those  men  taught,  and 
would  have  them  defend,  did  not  destroy  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  their  security  was  built  ?^^ 


cc 


*  had]  Not  in  MS.  ton  )iad  conveyed  the  queen's 
^  was  built  Y\  What  follows  majesty  over  into  Holland  the 
tfi  the  text  u  taken  from  MS,  B.  Februaiy  before^  be  had  left  the 
The  contmuaiMm  of  the  History,  Providence  (a  ship  of  the  fourth 
according  to  MS,  C,  is  as  foU  rank)  under  the  command  of 
laws :  Aa  this  severe  joining  is*  captain  Straughan,  (an  honest 
sue  upon  two  points,  in  which  and  a  faithful  Scotchman,)  to 
both  sides  were  so  deeply  en-  attend  her  majesty's  command 
gaged,  made  it  now  evident,  that  from  time  to  time  in  the  ports 
one  must  either  retract  and  re-  there ;  and  after  the  king's  re* 
cant  what  they  had  said  and  pair  into  the  north,  he  had  pass- 
done,  or  make  it  good  by  the  ed  once  or  twice  with  letters 
sword ;  so  at  this  time  an  acd-  apd  messages  between  their  ma- 
dent  happened,  (about  the  end  jesties,  and  at  this  time  was  to 
of  June,)  that  hastened  the  cri-  convoy  a  small  catch,  laden  with 
sis.    When  sir  John  Penning*  powder 'and  arms,  (which  the 
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queen  bjr  ready  moaej,  upon 
the  {MiWD  oi  her  jenels,  had 
provided  there^)  to  the  king. 
The  parliameDt,  (for  by  that 
name*  how  impn^wrly  8oeTer« 
I  must  call  the  opposite  party,) 
knowing  irom  the  beginning  of 
that  tinp'i  lying  at  the  Sluice, 
to  execute  the  queen*8  com- 
mands, and  being  exactly  ad- 
vertised, from  time  to  time,  of 
the  pawning  and  sale  of  the 
jewels,  of  the  proriding  ammuni- 
tion, and  indeed  of  whatsoever 
was  done  by  any  of  her  miges- 
ty*8  ministers,  or  said  l^  her- 
self, (so  good  instruments  they 
had  abroad,)  had  appointed  their 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
(who  needed  no  animadverBions 
to  be  vigilant  to  disserve  the 
kin^)  that  he  should  take  care 
that  that  ship  were  diligently 
waited  on,  and  the  northern 
coast  as  carefully  guarded,  that 
no  ammunition,  or  other  things, 
should  be  sent  to  the  king ;  so 
that  the  Providence  was  no 
sooner  at  sea  with  the  other 
catch,  than  she  was  chased  by 
the  king's  own  ships  as  an 
enemy,  and  was  forced,  by  their 
close  pursuit,  into  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Humber;  so  that 
the  ships  which  folloWed  being 
at  her  stem,  and  the  town  of 
Hull*  and  the  ships  and  pinnaces 
which  lay  there,  at  her  head, 
tfa^  looked  upon  ship  and  catch, 
and  ammunition,  as  their  own 
lawful  prize,  and  wkh  great  tri- 
umph and  clamour  threatened 
execution  to  all  the  men  that 
were  aboard,  of  what  condition 
soever.  But  the  dexterous  and 
trusty  Straiighan,  weH  knowing 
where  he  was,  derided  their  in- 
solence; and  finding  that  his 
own  Mf  drew  much  tess  water 


than  those  bigger  that  pursued   BOOK 
him,  took  advantage  of  a  small       V. 
creek  of  the  river  which  inclin- 


ed more  to  the  land,  and  three  ^  ^^^* 
or  four  miles  before  he  came 
to  Hull  ran  himself  and  the 
catch  on  ground,  when  the  other 
thought  him  even  in  their  pos- 
session, which  could  not  now 
come  near  him.  They  who  were 
aboard,  with  the  same  dexte- 
rity with  which  the  captain  had 
brought  them  thither,  landed  in 
the  evenins;,  and  with  marvel- 
lous expedition,  with  the  help 
of  the  country  people,  who  af- 
fectionately flocked  to  them,  be- 
fore the  morning  raised  such  a 
work  for  the  security  of  them- 
selves and  their  vessels,  that  the 
garrison  of  Hull,  with  all  their 
horse  and  foot,  and  shallops, 
and  seamen,  durst  not  adven- 
ture to  assault  them;  which, 
without  doubt,  had  been  most 
easy  to  have  been  done,  and  so  to 
have  crushed  all  probable  hopes 
of  his  m{^esty*s  ever  getting  ftr- 
ther  supplies  of  that  kind.  This 
being  within  twenty  miles  of 
York,  and  four  of  Hull,  the 
king  qirickly  received  advertise- 
ments of  this  arrival,  which  he 
had  long  impatiently  expected, 
and  as  soon  sent  such  aid  thi- 
ther, that  the  ammunition  and 
guns,  and  whatsoever  was  use- 
nd,  was  quickly  and  securely 
brought  ctn  shore,  and  by  de- 
crees to  York ;  the  ship  being 
left  to  them  who  had  the  power 
of  the  seas,  and  had  so  finrly 
compounded  in  sufiering  the 
king  to  receive  all  he  could 
then  make  use  of,  having  no 
port  so  much  at  his  devotion, 
that  he  could  have  wished  the 
vessel  in.  The  fame  and  repu- 
tation of  this  supply  was  much 
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BOOK  greater  than  the  supply  itself; 
V.       for  besides  three  hundred  bar- 

rds  of  powder,  and  two  deroi- 

lv42.  cannons,  (which  the  prince  of 
Orange  sent  to  the  king  as  a 
present,)  and  those  brass  pieces, 
which  were  taken  out  of  the 
ship,  the  arms,  and  other  pro- 
visions, were  very  small;  but 
the  opinion,  that  there  was  mo- 
ney and  arms,  and  whatsoever 
was  necessary  for  a  war,  put  a 
marvellous  alacrity  into  all  men, 
who  seemed  not  now  to  doubt, 
that  the  king  would  be  quickly 
master  of  all  he  desired,  since 
he  had  ammunition,  the  want 
whereof  they  only  apprehended. 
And  now  his  majesty  thought  it 
time  to  resent  some  ill  usage,  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  scarce 
taken  any  public  notice,  which 
was  the  disposal  of  his  navy, 
so  contrary  to  his  royal  and  ex- 
press pleasure,  by  him,  whom 
he  had  only  tnisteid,  and  who  he 
thought  might  have  prevented 
the  violence  which  was  ofifered 
to  him.  From  the  time  that 
the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  fleet,  instead 
of  guarding  the  coasts  from  fo- 
reign enemies,  the  king  had 
found  himself  only  besi^ed  by 
his  own  navy  ;  and  to  be  so  fiur 
from  being  lord  of  the  seas,  that 
he  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  sea  was  not  free,  by  the 
strength  and  power  of  his  own 
royal  fleet :  all  vessels  searched  as 
enemies,  which  were  suspected 
'  to  be  employed  in  his  service, 
and  letters  directed  to  himself 
from  the  queen,  as  others  for- 
merly from  others  to  her  ma- 
jesty, had  been,  seized,  opened, 
and  read  :  yet  he  thought  it  not 
fit  to  impute  the  fiiult  to  him, 
who  was  mediately  and  origi- 


nally guilty  of  the  whole^  in 
his  Judgment,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;    who,    notwith- 
standing his  public  compliance 
at  Westminster,  was  industri- 
ous underhand,  by  his  friends, 
to  persuade  his  majesty,  that  he 
was  not  so  faulty  as  he  was 
supposed  to  be;  at  least,  that 
he  made  no  doubt  of  an  op- 
portunity, by  some  signal  ser- 
vice, to  redeem  all  his  errors, 
and  to  repair  the  damage  [he] 
had  received  by  his  confidence 
in  him.  And  truly  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  at  that  time 
his  lordship*s  heart  went  not 
with  those  violent  proceedings, 
which  were  every  day  conclud- 
ed ;  and  that  he  discovered  him- 
self to  be  abused  by  those,  of 
whose  intentions  he  had  had  a 
better  persuasion.  But  now  the 
chasing  that  ship  of  his  majes- 
ty's own,  and  known  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  especial  service, 
with  those  circumstances  of  in- 
solence and  hostility,  put  the 
court  and  country  into  a  li- 
berty of  discourse,  as  if  the 
king  were  too  remiss  in  the  care 
of  himself:  and  his  miyesty  un- 
derstood that  he  suffered  more 
in  foreign  parts ;  many  saying, 
that  the  king  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  any  assistance  from 
his  allies,  when  the  greatest  acta 
of  hostility  were  performed  a- 
gainst  him,  by  those  who  pre- 
tended not,  or  in  truth  had  not, 
any  power  or  authority  for  what 
they  did,  but  such  as  was  derived 
from  his  own  commission;  so 
that  both  for  his  honour  and  se- 
curity, he  concluded,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  revoke  and  super- 
sede the  patent  of  admirid,  grant- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. But  the  secret  transaction 
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The  great  conflux  that  hath  been  mentioned,^  of  book 
men  of  all  conditions,  and  qualities,  and  humours, 
could  not  continue  long  together  at  York,  without 
some  impatience  and  commotion;  and  most  men 
wondered,  that  there  appeared  no  provisions  to  be 
made  towards  a  war,  which  they  saw  would  be  in- 
evitable :  and  when  the  levies  of  soldiers  under  the 
earl  of  Essex  were  hastened  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  king  should  have  no  other  preparation^ 
towards  an  army,  than  a  single  troop  of  guards  made 
up  of  gentlemen  volunteers ;  who,  all  men  foresaw, 
would  quit  the  troop  when  there  should  be  an  army : 
and  many  do  yet  believe,  that  the  king  too  long  de- 
ferred his  recourse  to  arms ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
raised  forces  upon  his  first  repulse  at  HuU,  his  ser- 
vice would  have  been  very  much  advanced ;  and  that 
the  parliament  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
drawn  an  army  together.  And  so  men  still  re- 
proach^ the  coundls  which  were  then  about  the 
king,  as  they  were  censured  by  many  at  that  time : 
but  neither  they  then,  nor  these  now  do  understand 
the  true  reason  thereof.  The  king  had  not,  at  that 
time,  one  barrel  of  powder,  nor  one  musket,  nor  any 
other  provision  necessary  for  an  army ;  and,  which 


of  the  same  as  much  concerned 
biDi :  for  there  was  no  doubt,  if 
the  parliament  should  have  the 
least  inkling  of  such  his  majes- 
ty's intentions,  they  would  quick- 
ly, by  an  ordinance,  attempt  the 
possessing  themselves  of  his 
navy,  as  they  had  of  the  militia 
by  land ;  and  therefore,  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  was  fit  to  be  con- 
sulted in  council^  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  by  such  a  communica- 


tion the  service  would  miscarry, 
the  earl  having  many  friends 
there,  who,  if  they  could  not  dis- 
suade the  resolution,  would  be 
sure  to  give  speedy  advertise- 
ment of  it. 

^  The  great  conflux  that  hath 
been  mentioned,]  This  great 
conflux, 

^  preparations]  preparation 
°  men  still  reproach]  they  re- 
proach 
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BOOK  was  wors^9  wfia  not  sure  of  any  port,  to  whidi  they 
Plight  be  securely  assigned ;  nor  had  he  money  for 


1642.  ijie  support  of  his  own  table  for  the  term  of  one 
month.  He  expected,  with  impatienee»  the  arrival 
of  all  those  necessaries^  by  the  care  and  activity  of 
the  queen ;  who  was  then  in  Holland,  and  by  the 
sale  of  her  own,  as  well  as  of  the  crown  jewels,  and 
by  the  friendship  of  Henry  prince  of  Orajoge,  did  all 
she  could  to  provide  aU  that  was  necessary ;  and  the 
Jring  had  newly  directed  her  to  send  all  to  New- 
castle, which  was  but  then  secured  to  him  by  the 
diUgenoe  of  the  earl  of  that  name.?  In  the  mean 
time,  both  the  king  himself  and  they  who  beat  knew 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  seemed  to  be  without  any 
thoughts  of  making  war ;  and  to  hope,  that  the  par- 
liament would  at  last  incline  to  some  accommodar 
tion ;  for  which  both  his  miyesty  and  those  persons 
were  exposed  to  a  thousand  reproaches. 

The  queen  had  many  difliculties  to  contend  with ; 
for  though  the  prince  of  Qacange  had  a  very  8^;nal 
affection  for  the  king's  service,  and  did  all  he  oonld 
to  dispose  the  states  to  concern  themselves  in  his 
miyesty's  quarrel ;  yet  his  authority  and  interest  was 
much  diminished  with  the  vigour  of  his  body  and 
mind :  and  the  states  of  Holland  were  so  far  from 
being  inclined  to  the  king,  that  they  did  hun  all  the 
mischief  they  could.  They  had  before  assisted  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  with  giving  them  credit  for 
anns  and  ammunition,  before  they  had  money  to 
buy  any ;  and  they  did  afterwards^  several  ways,  dis- 
cover their  affections  to  the  parliament ;  which  had 
so  many  spies  there,  that  the  queen  could  do  nothing 
they  had  not  present  notice  of;  so  that  it  was  no 

°  necessaries]  Not  in  MS.    p  of  the  earl  of  that  name.]  of  that  earL 
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easf  matter  t>r  the  qoeea  to  pronde  anng  and  am-  Booif 
iimBiti0iiy  but  the  parliament  bad  pfcaent  notioe  of  _J!L. 
it^  and  of  the  wajTs  wbicjb  were  thoaght  upon  to    ^^^* 
IrHxmpmi  tbem  to  tiie  king :  and  then  their  fleet, 
osier  the  oammand  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  lay 
weady  to  obatmct  and  intercept  that  communication ; 
nor  was  any  remedy  in  view  to  remove  this  nus- 
ebief ;  insomuch  as  it  was  no  easy  thii^  tor  the  king 
to  send  to,  or  to  receive  letters  from,  the  queen. 

There  was  a  smafl  ship  of  S8  or  SO  guns,  that  was 
part  ci  the  fleet  that  wafted  her  majesty  into  H<^ 
land  friHn  Dover,  which  was  called  the  Providence, 
under  the  oommand  of  captain  Straughan,  when  the 
fleet  was  commanded  by  ear  John  Pennington,  and 
befi>re  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  superinduced  into 
that  ciu^ge  against  the  king^s  will.  That  ship,  the 
d^ytain  whereof  was  known  to  be  faithful  to  his  ma^ 
jesty,  was  by  the  queen  detained,  and  kept  in  Hoi-' 
lead  from  the  time  of  her  majesty's  arrival,  under 
several  pretences,  of  which  the  captain  made  use, 
when  he  afterwards  received  orders  from  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  ^  to  repair  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs ;" 
until,  after  many  promises  and  excuses,  it  was  at  last 
discerned  that  he  had  other  business  and  commands ; 
and  so  w^is  watched  by  the  other  ships  as  an  enemy. 
This  vessel  the  queen  resolved  to  send  to  the  king, 
principally  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  straits  i^e 
was  in ;  of  the  pmvisions  she  had  made ;  and  to  re- 
turn with  such  particular  advice  and  directions  from 
Ug  majesty,  that  she  might  take  ftirther  resolutions. 
And  because  the  vessel  was  light,  and  drew  not 
much  water,  and  so  could  run  into  any  creek,  or 
open  road,  or  harbour,  and  from  thence  easily  send 
an  express  to  the  king ;  there  was  put  into  it  about 

H  4 
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_Xl_ thousand  arms,  with  seven   or  dght  field-pieces; 


1642.  which,  they  knew,  would  be  very  welcome  to  the 
king,  and  serve  for  a  banning  and  countenance  to 
draw  forces  together.  The  captain  was  no  sooner 
put  to  sea,  but  notice  was  sent  to  the  commander  of 
'  the  fleet  in  the  Downs ;  who  immediately  sent  three 
or  four  ships  to  the  north,  which  easily  got  the  Pro- 
vidence in  view,  before  it  could  reach  that  coast ;  and 
chased  it  with  all  their  sails,  till  they  saw  it  enter 
into  the  river  of  Humber ;  when,  looking  upon  it  as 
their  own,  they  made  less  haste  to  follow  it,  being 
content  to  drive  it  before  them  into  their  own  port 
of  Hull ;  there  being,  as  they  thought,  no  other  way 
to  escape  them ;  until  they  plainly  saw  the  ship  en- 
tering into  a  narrow  creek  out  of  ^  Humber,  which 
declined  Hull,  and  led  into  the  country  some  miles 
above  it ;  which  was  a  place  well  known  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  designed  by  him  to  arrive  af^  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  in  vain  for  them  then  to  hasten 
their  pursuit ;  for  they  quickly  found  that  their  great 
ships  could  not  enter  into  that  passage,  and  that  the 
river  was  too  shallow  to  follow  him ;  and  so,  with 
shame  and  anger,  they  gave  over  the  chase,  whilst 
the  captain  continued  his  course ;  and  having  never 
thought  of  saving  the  ship,  run  it  on  shore  on  that 
side  towards  Burlington;'  and,  with  all  expedition, 
gave  notice  to  the  king  of  his  arrival ;  who,  immedi- 
ately, caused  the  persons  of  quality  in  the  parts  ad^ 
jacent  to  draw  the  trained  bands  of  the  country  to- 
gether, to  secure  the  incursions  from  Hull ;  and,  by 


4  of]  of  the  "  on  that  side  towards  Bur* 

'  to  arrive  at]  Not  in  MS.         lington ;]  near  Burlington ; 
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tins  means,  the  arms,  ammunitioiiy  and  artillerjr  were  book 

quickly  brought  to  York«  I 

The  king  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  gene-*  '^^* 
rally  believed,  that  this  small  ship»  the  size  whereof 
was  known  to  few,  had  brought  a  greater  quantity 
and  proportion  of  provisions  for  the  war,  than  in 
truth  it  had ;  and  therefore,  though  it  had  brought 
no  money,  which  he  expected,  he  forthwith  granted 
commissions,  to  raise  rogiments  of  horse  and  foot,  to 
sufdi  persons  of  quality  and  interest,  as  wero  able 
to  comply  with  their  obligations.  He  declared  the 
earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England, 
his  general  of  the  army ;  a  person  of  great  honour 
and  courage,  and  generally  beloved;  who^  many 
years  beforo  had  good  commands^  in  HoUand  and 
Germany,  and  had  been  admiral  at  sea  in  several 
expeditions.  8ir  Jacob  Ashley  was  declared  major 
general  of  the  foot,  a  command  he  was  very  equal  to, 
and  had  exercised  beforo,  and  executed  after,  with 
great  approbation.  The  generalship  of  the  horse 
his  majesty  preserved  for  his  nephew  prince  Rupert; 
who  was  daily  expected,  and  arrived  soon  after: 
and  all  levies  were  hastened  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  was  possible  in  so  groat  a  scarcity,  and  noto- 
rious want  of  money;  of  which  no  moro  need  be 
said,  after  it  is  rememberod  that  all  the  lords,  and 
council  about  the  king,  with  several  other  persons  of 
quality,  voluntarily  made  a  subscription  for  the  pay- 
ment of  so  many  horse  for  three  months ;  in  which 
time  they  would  needs  believe^  that  the  war  should 
be  at  an  end;  every  one  paying  down  what  the 
three  months'  pay  would  amount  to,  into  the  hands 


^  who]  who  had  ^  commands]  command 
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money  was  presently  paid  for  the  making  those  levies 


ld42.    gf  horse  which  were  designed ;  and  which  could  not 
have  been  made  but  by  those  monies* 

And  now  the  king  thought  it  titoie  to  execute  a 
lesohition  he  had  long  intended,  and  which  many 
men  wondered  he  n^Iected  so  loiig;  which  was,  as 
much  as  in  him  lay,  to  take  the  admiralty  into  his 
own  hands.  He  had  long  too  much  cause  to  be  un« 
satisfied  and  displeased  with  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland; whom  he  thought  he  had  oUdged  above 
any  man  whatsoever.  His  delivering  the  fleet  into 
the  hands  and  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick^ 
after  his  majesty  had  expressly  refused  it  to  the  par- 
Itameat,  the  king  could  not  easily  forgive;*  how* 
ever,  he  thought  it  not  then  seasonable  to  resent  it, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him,  but 
his  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  parliament, 
who  would  have  owned  it  3^  as  their  own  quarrdL;  and 
must  have  obliged  that  earl  ^  to  put  his  whole  in- 
terest into  their  hands,  and  to  have  run  their  for- 
tune ;  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclined : 
and  then  his  majesty  foresaw,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having 
the  command  of  all  the  money,  which  was  to  be  iq>- 
plied  to  that  service.  Whereas,  by  his  majesty^ 
concealing  his  resentment,  there  was  a  good  fleet 
made  ready,  and  set  out;  and  many  gentlemen 
settled  in  the  command  of  ships,  of  whose  affection 
and  fidefity  his  majesty  was  assured,  that  no  superior 

^  die  king  oould  not  easily  which  would  have  made  and 

forgive ;]  he  resoWed  never  to  owned  it 

foigive;   '  '  that  earl]  him 

y  who  would  have  owned  it] 
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officer  could  corrapt  it;  but  that  they  would,  at  all  book 
times,  repair  to  his  service,  whenerer  he  rec]^ired  it 


And,  indeed,  his  majesty  had  an  opinion  of  the  de«  ^^^^- 
votion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  common  seamen  to 
his  service,  because  he  had,  bountifiiUy,  so  much 
mended  their  condition,  and  increased  their  pay, 
that  be  thought  they  would  have  even^  thrown  the 
earl  of  Warwick  overboard,  when  he  should  com- 
mand them ;  and  so  the  respiting  the  doing  of  it 
would  be  c£  little  importance.  But  now,  that  a 
ship  of  his  own,  in  the  execution  of  hb  commands, 
should  be  chased  by  his  own  fleet  as  an  enemy, 
made  such  a  noise  in  all  places,  even  to  his  reproach 
and  dishonour,  that  he  could  no  longer  defer  the 
doing  what  he  had  so  long  thought  of.  He  resolved, 
therefote,  to  revoke  the  earl  of  N<M:thumberland*s 
commission  of  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  England, 
and  to  send  the  revocation  to  him  under  the  great 
seal  of  England :  then,  to  send  sir  John  Pennington, 
who  was  then  at  York,  on  board  the  fleet,  and  to 
take  the  charge  of  it :  and  letters  were  prepared, 
and  signed  by  the  king,  to  every  one  of  the  captains ; 
whereky  they  were  required  '^  to  observe  the  orders 
^  of  sir  John  Pennington.''  And  all  thi3  was  car- 
ried  with  all  possible  searecy,  that  none,  but  those 
few  who  were  teusted,  knew,  or  suspected  any  such 
alteration.^ 

But  tiie  king  thought  fit,  first  to  advise^  Vidth  sir 

>  eveiO  Nol  is  MS.  Thm  imgmaU^  m  M&  C.   The 

^  any  such  alteration.]    The  king  therefore,  with  two  or  three. 

anUmuaikn    of  this    account,  whom    be    trusted    with    the 

from  MS.  B,  of  the  king's  at-  greatest   secrets,  debating  the 

tempi  to  secure  the  fleet,  will  objectioos  on  both  sides,  resolv- 

hefmrndin  the  Appendix,  C.  ed  that  the  thing  was  to  be 

c  But  the  king-— to  advise]  done,  and  for  the  way  of  doing 
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/dent^  and  whose  judgment  he  always  principally  re- 


^  ^^^'  lied  on  in  all  his  maritime  actions ;  and  thought  him 
the  only  person  fit  immediately  to  take  the  fleet  out 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  possession ;  who  had  dis- 
possessed him  of  the  command  that  year,  which  he 
had  usually  exercised*  Sir  John  Pennington,  find- 
ing the  matter  full  of  difiiculty,  and  the  execution 
like  to  meet  with  some  interruptions,  expressed  no 
alacrity  to  undertake  it  in  his  own  person ;  alleging, 
that  himself  stood  in  the  parliament's  disfavour 
and  jealousy,  (which  was  true,)  and  that  there- 
fore his  motion,  and  journey  towards  the  Downs, 
where  the  fleet  then  lay,  would  be  immediately 
taken  notice  of;  and  his  majesty's  design  be  so 
much  guessed  at,  that  there  would  need  no  other 
discovery :"  but  he  ^  propounded  to  his  majesty, 
*^  that  he  would  send  a  letter  to  sir  Robert  Mansd, 
**  who  Uved  at  Greenwich,  speedily  to  go  to  the 
**  fleet,  and  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and  that  his  au- 
**  thority,  being  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  his 
^*  known  and  great  reputation  with  the  seamen, 
*^  would  be  like  to  meet  with  the  least  resistance." 
His  majesty,  imparting  this  counsel  to  those  whom 
he  had  made  privy  to  his  purpose,  entered  upon  new 
considerations;  and  concluded,  ^*that  sir  Robert 
^^  ManseFs  age,  (though  his  courage  and  integrity 
**  were  unquestionable,)  and  the  accidents  that  de- 
"  pended  upon  that,  would  render  that  expedient 
*^  most  hazardous ;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  needed 
'*  no  such  absolute  and  supreme  officer  to  be  ap- 

it,  that  is,  for  the  gettis^  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
fleet  into  his  own  power  at  the  beriand,  he  thought  fit  to  advise 
time  that  he  detemuded   the        ^  he]  Not  m  MS. 
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*<  pointed  in  the  first  article;  but  rather,  that  his  book 

V. 


it 


majesty  should  direct  his  special  letter  to  the  cap* . 
tain  of  every  ship,  requiring  him  immediately  to  ^^^^* 
"  weigh  anchor,  and  to  bring  away  his  ship  to  such 
a  place  as  his  majesty  might  appoint,  where  he 
should  receive  further  orders:  and  to  that  place 
*'  he  might  send  such  an  officer,  as  he  thought  fit  to 
trust  with  the  command  of  the  whole  navy  so  a&« 
sembled."  According  to  this  resolution,  the  whole 
despatch  was  prepared.  First,  a  revocation  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  admiral, 
under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  of  which  there 
was  a  duplicate ;  the  one  to  be  sent  to  his  lordship ; 
the  other  to  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  whose  commis- 
sion was  founded  upon,  and  so  determined  by,  the 
other.  Then  a  particular^  letter  to  each  of  the  cap- 
tains of  his  ships,  informing  them  ^*  of  his  majesty's 
^^  revocation  of  the  admiral's  patent,  and  conse- 
*'  quently  of  the  determination  of  the  earl  of  War- 
**  wick's  commission,"  (to  whom  his  majesty  likewise 
writ^.to  '' inhibit  him  from  further  meddling  in  that 
*'  charge/)  and  therefore  commanding  them  to  jrield 
no  further  obedience  to  either  of  their  orders ;  but 
that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  those  his  royal 
letters,  he  should  weigh  anchor;  and,  with  what 
speed  he  might,  repair  to  Burlington-bay  upon  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire;  where  he  should  receive  his 
majesty's  fiirther  pleasure :  and  so  each  commander, 
without  relation  to  any  other  commands,  had  no 
more  to  look  after  but  his  own  ship,  and  his  own 
duty,  by  which  the  king  might  expect,  at  least,  so 

*  particular]  several 
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^'      wiin  had  any  affection  or  fidelitj  to  his  service. 

1642.  Accordingly^  all  things  being  prepared,  and  signed 
by  the  Idng,  and  sealed,  what  immediately  concerned 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  deliyered  to  one  of 
his  majesty's  pages,  s  to  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  London ;  and  the  whole  despatch  to 
the  fleet  to  Mr.  Edward  Villiers,  whose  diligence 
and  dexterity  his  majesty  found  fit  for  any  trust ; 
the  former  being  directed  **  not  to  make  such  haste, 
*'  but  that  the  other  might  be  at  least  as  soon  at  the 
^  Downs,  as  he  at  London  ;**  and  Mr.  Villiers  again 
being  appointed  what  letters  he  should  first  deliver 
to  the  captains ;  *'  and  that  he  should  visit  the  earl 
^  of  Warwick  in  the  last  place ;"  that  his  activity 
might  have  no  influence  upon  the  seamen,  to  pre- 
vent their  obedience  to  his  majesty.  And  surely  if 
this  resolution  had  been  pursued^  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  king  had  been  master  of  very  many  of  his 
ships  again.  But,  when  the  messengers  were  des- 
patched, and  well  instructed,  and  he  that  was  for 
London  gone  bn  his  journey,  there  was  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  of  the  whcde  direction  to 
the  fleet,  by  sir  John  Pennington's  repair  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  offering  <'  to  go 
**  himself  to  the  Downs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
*'  fleet :"  which  changed  the  forms  of  the  letters  to 
the  several  captains ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  eveiy 
one  to  use  his  best  expedition  to  bring  away  his  own 
ship  to  Burlington,  **  required  them  only  to  observe 

^  command]  goverament  Mr.  May,  his  majesty's  page, 

8  one  of  his  majesty'tpagesj 
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«  such  oKdera,  as  they  should  reoeire  by  sir  John  book 


V. 


^  PeDnington  ;**  who  thought  not  fit  (for  the  reascms  - 
fbnnerly  giv:en  of  his  being  taken  notice  of)  to  go  ^^^* 
with  Mr.  Villiers ;  but,  bj  him,  writ  to  sir  Henry 
Palmer,  to  whom  likewise  his  majesty  sent  a  letter 
to  that  purpose,  being  an  cffBcer  of  the  navy,  and 
who  lived  by  the  Downs,  **  immediately  to  go  aboard 
**  the  admiral ;  and  that  he^  himself  would  make  all 
**  possible  haste  to  )dm,  setting  out  at  the  same  time 
^  with  Mr.  Villiers ;  but  journeying  a  further  and 
^*  more  private  way."  Mr.  Villiers,  lest,  by  his  stay 
for  the  alteration  of  his  despatches,  the  page's^  com- 
ing to  London  sooner  than  was  intended  at  his  set* 
ting  out^  might  produce  some  inconvenience  to  the 
service,  slept  not  till  he. came  to  sir  Henry  Palmer; 
who,  being  infirm  in  his  health,  and  surprised  with 
the  oonunand,  could  not  make  that  expedition  aboard, 
as  might  have  been  requisite ;  though  he  was  loyally 
and  zealously  affected  to  his  majesty's  service.  How-' 
ever,  Mr.  Villiers  hastened  to  the  ships  which  lay 
then  at  anchor^  and,  according  to  his  instructions, 
delivered  his  several  letters  to  the  captains;  the 
greatest  part  whareof  received  them  with  great  ex« 
pressions  of  duty  and  submission,  expecting  only  to 
receive  sir  John  Pennington's  orders,  for  which  they 
staid ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  either  the  first  letters 
had  been  sent,  or  sir  John  Pennington  been  present, 
when  these  others  were  delivered,  his  majesty  had 
been  possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet;^  the 
earl  of  Warwick  being  at  that  time,  according  to  his 
usual  licences,  with  some  officers,  whose  company  he 

^  that  he]  Not  in  MS,  expected  at  their  parting 

*  the  pace's]  his  companion's        *  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 

^  inteadbd  at  his  ietling  out]    fleet ;]  of  his  whole  fleet ; 
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only  his  vice-admiral,  captain  Batten,  on  board,  who 


1 642.  ^^^  ^f  eminent  disaffection  to  his  majesty ;  the  rear- 
admiral,  sir  John  Mennes,  being  of  unquestionable 
integrity. 

But  after  five  or  six  hours,  (in  which  time  nothing 
could  be  acted,  for  want  of  advice  and  direction ; 
enough  being  ready  to  obey,  but  none  having  au- 
thority to  command,)  the  earl  of  Warwick  came 
aboard  his  ship,  to  whom  Mr.  Villiers  likewise  gave 
his  majesty's  letters  of  his"'  discharge ;  who,  with- 
out any  declaration  of  disobeying  it,  applied  himself 
to  the  confirming  those  whom  he  thought  true  to  his 
party,  and  diligently  to  watch  the  rest ;  presuming, 
that  he  should  speedily  hear  firom  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  originally  trusted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captains  expected  orders 
from  sir  John  Pennington ;  who  likewise  privately 
expected  such  an  account  from  sir  Henry  Palmer,  as 
might  encourage  him  to  come  to  the  ships.    But 
this  unfortunate  delay  disappointed  aU;*^  for  the 
other  gentleman,  according  to  his  instructions,  hav- 
ing reached  London  in  the  evening  after  the  houses 
The  king    wcre  riseu,  delivered  the  king's  letter,  and  the  dis- 
1^0?  ^  ^  chaige  of  his  commission,  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
^i^d?'  b^I^nd ;  who,  with  all  shows  of  duty  and  submit 
^A^TtA  ^®"'  expressed  *^  his  resolution  to  obey  his  majesty ; 
mini.       <<  and  a  hearty  sorrow,  that  he  had,  by  any  misfor- 
*'  tune,  incurred  his  majestjr's  displeasure."    How  in- 
genuous soever  this  demeanour  of  his  lordship's  was, 
the  business  was  quickly  known  to  those  who  were 
more  concerned  in  it;  who  were  exceedingly  per- 

"  his]  Not  in  MS.  "  disappointed  all ;]  loat  all ; 
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plexed  with  the  apprehension  of  bemg  dispossessed  Booif 


V. 


of  so  great  a  part  of  their  strength,  as  the  royal  fleet ;  - 
and  earnestly  pressed  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  '^^^* 
'^  that,  notwithstanding  such  his  majesty's  revoca* 
tion,  he  would  still  continue  the  execution  of  his 
office  of  lord  high  admiral ;  in  which  they  woul4  * 
*^  assist  him  with  their  utmost  and  full  power  and 
authority."  But  his  lordship  alleging,  'Hhat  it 
would  ill  become  him,  who  had  received  that 
charge  from  the  king,  with  so  notable  circum- 
**  stances  of  trust  and  favour,  to  continue  the  pos- 
**  session  thereof  against  his  express  pleasure,  there 
^  being  a  clause  in  his  grant,  that  it  should  be  only 
*'  daring  such  time  as  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  use 
^  his  service;"  and  so  ^'utterly  refusing  to  meddle 
**  further  in  it ;"  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  houses 
together  the  next  morning,  they  easily  agreed  to  pass 
an  ordinance,  as  they  call  it,  **  to  appoint  the  earl 
**  of  Warwick  to  be  admiral  of  that  fleet,  with  as 
''  full  and  ample  authority,  as  he  had  before  had 
«  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  Which  ordi- 
nance, together  with  letters,  and  votes  of  encourage^ 
ment  to  his  lordship,  and  to  the  officers  and  seamen, 
they  speedily  sent,  by  a  member  of  their  own ;  who 
arrived  therewith,  the  next  morning,  after  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  had  delivered  the  king's  letters ;  sir  John  Pen- 
nington in  the  mean  time  neither  coming,  nor^'  send* 
ing  any  further  advice. 

The  eari  of  Warwick,  being  thus  armed,  found 
himself  master  of  his  work ;  and  immediately  sum- 
moned all  the  captains,  to  attend  him  on  board  his 
ship  in  council;  the  which  all  but  two  did,  (captain     ' 

^  nor}  or 
VOL  III.  I 
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9oa<is  91ii^7  and  oaptaln  Wake,)  who>  beiog  by  his  ma^ 
j^^y'f  letters,  as  the  rest  were,  expressly  charged  to 

i«4?,  yj^i^  j^^  further  obedience  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
refused  to  repair  to  him ;  making  themselves  readj 
to  resist  any  violence,  and  putting  their  ships  in 
order  ta  go  out  to  sea,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  hi3  majesty's  commands :  hut  they  were 
so  encompassed  by  the  whole  fleets  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  earVs  miniaters  was  8uch»  and  the  devotion, 
general]^,  of  the  seamen  so  tamted,  aiDd  corrupted 
irom  P  the  king's  service^  that,  instead  of  canyiag^ 
tkW9J  the  ships,  the  captains  themselves  were  seieed, 
taken,  and  carried  by  their  own  m w  to  the  eacl ; 
who  immediately  committed  them  to  custody,  and 
sent  them  up  prisoners  to  the  parliament*  Then 
the  earl  ^  communicated  the  ordinance,  letters,  and 
votes  from  the  two  houses  to  the  rest  of  the  efficers ; 
of  whom  only  two  more  refused  to*  continue  their 
chai]ge  against  the  signification  they  had  received 
from  the  king,  (sir  John  Mennes  and  captain  Burly,) 
who  were  quickly  discharge^  and  set  oa  shore ;  and 
the  rest,  iiithout  any  scru^  or  heskatfam,  ^  obliged 
<'  themselves  to  obey  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
**  service  of  the  parliament ;"  sa  tha*  the  storm  was 
now  over,  and  the  pairliament  fulty  and  enliiely  pu- 
se^uted  af  the  whole  royal  naivy,  and  militia  by  sea; 
fin:  they  quickly  disposed  of  two  ofehet  honeat  eap« 
tains,  Kettleby  and  Stradlin,  (whom  theji  oauUL  not 
coirupt,)  who  guarded  the  Irish  scaa ;  and  got  those 
shipa  Id^ewise  into  their  aervirei  imd  4Aasihia.ma« 
jwtj  wfm  witiMNA  Q«e  ship  of  hia  own^  in  kis  tiu«e 
kiogdMns,  at  Ua 


P  firom]  to  <i  the  earl]  his  lordship 
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As  thfa  Idss  of  the  whole  navj  wits  of  niidpeakftble  book 
iQ  d^M^^fuefice  to  fliti  k&^i  ftflfiafrs,  khi  mttde  hfa^=ZL« 
eondiHeitf  nvuch  the  l^ss  considered  bjr  hi<^  alHes,  and    ^^^^- 
ndghbDUir  l^hices ;  who  rtw  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  now  kk  ijihet  hand^^  «hat  were  like  to  be'" more 
ittipeiidus  upon  the  apprehension  of  any  discourte- 
sies, thafl  r^ola^  and  kwfol  BfKmarchs  used  to  be ; 
I  caihiot  biit  observe  soirie  finhappy  cireutnsiances 
and  acddeirt^  in  this  itii{)oMaAt  btisiness  of  the  navy, 
wMch  Io6l&ed  likd  the  hatfd  of  Pfotidi^nctf  to  tiAte 
that  sti«6gth,  df  #1iSch  his  nmjeMy  wfitt  itioM;  ecM-f 
fidentj  oM  of  tiis  hands.    Whai  the  resoIutJ6ti  of 
the  hdam  of  ednmions  and'  the  concurrence  tff  the' 
krds  wai  peMtgp^cftf,  and  the  earl  of  Northurtber^ 
hbd  hid'  ^teclared  his  coitipliancd  With  them,^  <'  fair 
<<  the  seiadifig  the  earl  of  Warwicik  adi»iral  of  thut 
"^  fleet,  in  the  phu?e  of  sk  Jdtxti  Pennitfgton,  u^Km* 
''  whom  the  kiilg  depended ;"  it  #to  tesolved  ISke^ 
wise  by  them*,  ^  thttt  captain  Carteret,  c6ntroiier  of 
^*  his  majesty*^  navy,  »  tfian  of  great  envinency  Ml4 
^  re]$ttttfion  in  miVA  eomnland,  should  be  Viee-ad^ 
*  isAnOtf  #h6^  thhihing  it  became  his  near  r^lalibn- 
to  his*  itt^eMy's  servidi,  t6  receive  hisr  r^M  pi^t^iftf 
before  he  engi^  hifMseV  in  aMy  ettfplbytitv^M  d(  tlYat^ 
vatnre,  addressed  himsdf  fp^'  hiis  dii^itotidnsiry    Bti« 
tb^  king^,  lobkisig  tl^n  tSie  fleet  in^  a  tnlaitoei^'''  ukett 
from"  Mm,  When  another,  whose  d&aibdidtf  t&  Vkl 
service  WM  tery  notorious.  Was,  cfetftf iary  to  hfe  e*-* 

'  that  were  fike  t6  be]  who        ^  67  them]  iVb/  in  i^5! 
were  *  who]  he 

'  and]  and  after  t  his  directions.]  his  princely 

<  the  earl  of  Northumberland  directions, 
had  declared  his  compliance  with         '  But  the  kliig,  Ibokiilg  u^n 
them,]  the  earl  of  Northumber-  the  fleet  in  a  manner]  The  king 
land's  compliance  With  them  as  thought  his  fleet  upon  the  mat- 
obstinate,  tef 
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BOOK  press  pleasure,  presumptuously  put  into  the  com- 
_J_inaiid  of  it,  and  his  own  minister  displaced  for^^no 
^^^^'    other  reason  (his  sufficiency  and  ability  for  command 
being  by  all  men  confessed)  but  his  zeal  and  inte- 
grity to  him,  would  not^  countenance  that  fleet,  and 
that  admiral,  with  suffering  an  officer  of  his  own  to 
command  in  it  under  the  other ;  and  therefore  or- 
dered <^  captain  Carteret  to  decline  the  employment, 
which  he  prudently,  and  without  noise,  did;  and 
thereupon,  another  officer  of  the  navy,  the**  sur- 
.  veyor  general,  captain  Batten,  a  man  of  very  differ- 
ent inclinations  to  his  master,  and  his  service,  and 
furious  in  the  new  fancies  of  religion,  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  place :  whereas  if  captain  Carteret  had 
been  suffered  to  have  taken  that  charge,  his   in- 
terest and  reputation  in  the  navy  was  so  great,  and 
his  diligence  and  dexterity  in  command  so  eminent, 
that  it  was  generally  believed,*  he  would,  against 
whatsoever  the  earl  of  Warwick  could  have  done^ 
have  preserved  a  major  part  of  the  fleet  in  their 
duty  to  the  king.    The  misfortunes  which  happened 
after,  and  are  mentioned  before,  are  not  in  justice  to 
be  imputed  to  sir  John  Pennington  ;  who,  sure,  was 
a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  of  unshaken  faithful- 
ness and  integrity  to  the  king ;  but  to  the  little  time 
he  had  to  think  of  it :  and  the  perplexity  he  was  in 
(besides  his  true  zeal  to  the  service)  to  consider^ 
,  that  so  great  a  work^s^  as  the  recovery  of  the  royal 
navy,  was  to  be^  done  by  his  own^  personal  engage- 

^  would  not]  and  therefore  ed,]  that  I  verily  believe, 
he  would  Dot                '  '  to  consider]  to  think 

^  and  therefore  ordered]  and        s  a  work,]  a  service, 
so  wished  *»  was  to  be]  should  be 

•*  the]  even  the  *  own]  Not  in  MS. 

*  that  it  was  generally  believ- 
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meot,   made  him  look  so  little^  to  his  own  secu-  book 
rity,  that,  instead  of  taking  the  fleet  from  the  earl      ^' 


of  Warwick,  he  was"  himself  taken  by  the  earl,  and    ^^^2. 
sent  to  the  parliament ;  where  the  carrying  over  the 
lord  Bigby,  and  some  other  jealousies,  had  left  a 
great  arrear  of  displeasure  against  him. 

The  truth  is,  the  king  was  so  confident  upon  the 
general  affections  of  the  seamen,  who  were  a  tribe 
of  people  more  particularly  countenanced  and  obliged 
by  him  than  other  men,  his  majesty  having  increased 
their  allowance,  in  provision  and  money,  above  the 
old  establishment  of  the  navy,  as  hath  been  men- 
tioned*^ ;  that  he  did  believe  no  activity  of  ill  officers 
could  have  corrupted  them ;  but  that,  when  the  par- 
liament had  set  out  and  victualled  the  fleet,  it  would, 
upon  any  occasion,  declare  itself  at  his  devotion. 
But,^  on  the  other  side,  they  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  aU  the  king's  bounty  and  grace  towards 
theni  had  flowed  from  the  mediation  of  those  offi- 
cers, who  were  now  engaged  against  the  king ;  and 
that,  the  parliament  having  seized  the  customs,  and 
all  other  the  revenues  of  the  crown,?  they  had  no 
other  hope  of  pay  or  subsistence,  but  by  absolutely 
devoting  themselves  to  their  service ;  so  that  a  greats 
er  or  more  general  defection  of  any  one  order  of 
men  was  never  known,  than  that,  at  this  time,  of 
the  seamen ;  though  many  gentlemen,  and  some  few 
of  the  common  sort,  to  their  lasting  honour  and  re- 
putation, either  addressed  themselves  to  the  active 
service  of  their  sovereign,  or  suffered  imprisonment, 

^  made  him  look  so  little]     Not  in  MS. 
and  to  look  bo  ?igilantly  ^  But,]  Not  in  MS, 

"*  he  was]  he  was  not  p  of  the  crown,]  of  the  king, 


a»  hath  been  mentioned] 
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Booip  aii4  thp  ^  of  flll  ^j  Iwd,  Sur  Miissig  to  unre 

— i —  against  him. 

1642.  rpj^g  new^  of  thi»  dimipution  of  hip  flHQfaity'a 
power,  and^t^mUle  additiiMi  of  Btreng^  to  Jiis  ^i^ 
mies,  was  a  great  allaj  to  the  brisk  hppes  a|;  Y<^k» 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  ammunition,  and  wise  m«a 
easily  discerned  the  fatal  consequence  of  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  t}ie  king's'i  qiipst  hopeful  designs ;  y^  in  a 
very  short  ^in^e,  all  visiUe  sen/je  of  it  so  niup}i  var- 
nished, that  (as  there  was  a  marvellous  al^critj  9t 
that  time,  in  despising  all  advantages  pf  the  p^r^ 
Uament)  spn^e^  inen  puhUcly,  and  with  gr^fit  €oi|fi-< 
denge,  averred, ''  that  the  kiiig  wap  a  gaiiier  by  tbe 
*'  loss  of  Us  fleet,  because  he  hful  no  mon^  to  IWy 
''  the  sefimen,  or  keep  thpin  together ;  and  thai  opq 
'*  victory  n%  li^nd,  of  which  there  wa^  no  doubt, 
**  would  restore  him  to  his  doiniqion  at  s$as  and  to 
*^  whatsoever  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  his  QMH 
*"  jesty." 

The  kiqg'  found  it  was  now  tinie  to  do  mcpre  thaa 
write  declarations,  when  the  parliameqt  waff^  nov 
pqtirely  poaseased  of  the  militi^  hf  sea,  aqd  madd 
such  a  progpress  in  the  attempt  to  obtain^  tbff  same 
a^  land,  thaf  though  |be  people  generally,  (^o?pt  i« 
gre^l;  town*  ^nd  corpw^ims*  wherfti  beai^  tlw 
^tural  maJUgp^ty,  the  j^ioiis  lac(uf?fs  a«d  efmn 
saries.  frojn  the  parliapiieBt  had  poisoned  %hmr  affeiH 
tjions,)  and  fispec^^ly  those  oC  qvfllityi  were  h^fd^ 
inclined;  yet  tb^  terror  of  th?  hpufe  pf  (iwmfWk 
was  so  great,  which  sent  for  apd  grievpusly  pu^isb* 
ed  those  sheriffs  and  mayors,  who  published,  accord- 

<i  king's]  Not  u»  MS.  <  whw  the  p«riiaoMDt  wm} 

'  tOQie]  Not  in  MS.  that  they  were 

*  The  king]  But  the  king  °  tp  obtsin]  to  resiuae 
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bag  to  their  diitieB  and  €X|tt'iai8  08thd>  hh  wmjeBtfs  book 


imdaaiittion,  tad  those  mimMart,  who^  according  to  1542. 
his  iiQuiictiaiM,  read  and  divulged  hit  decktfatioai, 
that  dl  such,  and  indeed  all  others  eminentif  nff^ct- 
ed  to  the  king,  were  foroed  to  fly  to  York  for  pro- 
tection^ or  to  hide  themsdTes  in  comers  from  that 
inquisikloti  which  was  made  for  them.  And  therfr- 
tan  his  majesty,  in  the  first  jdace^  that  he  might 
haye  one  hartxiur  to  resort  to  in  his  kingdom^  sent 
tbe  eaxl  of  Newcastle,  privately,  with  a  commissiofi  • 
to  take  the  government  of  Newcastle ;  who  against 
the  litde  oi^iosition,  that  was  prepared  by  the  schi»- 
matical  party  in  the  town^  by  his  lordship's  great  in«» 
terest  in  those  parts,  the  ready  compliance  of  the 
best  of  the  gentry,  and  the  general  good  inclinations 
of  the  place,  speedily  and  dexterously  assured  that 
most  important  rich  town  and  harbour  to  the  king ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  omitted  but  very  few  days,  had 
been  seized  on  by  the  parliament,  who  had  then 
given  direction  to  that  purpose.  Then  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  tbe  general  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
keepii^  up  their  affections,  Ins  majesty  appointed 
and  sent  many  of  the  nobiHty  and  prime  gentlemexl 
of  tiie  several  counties,  who  attended  him,  into  theii^ 
respective*  counties  to  execute  the  commission  ol 
array,  making  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  by  commis-* 
sion  under  the  great  seal  of  Engknd,  (which  he  was 
to  keep  secret  in  reserve,  till  he  found,  either  by  the 
growth,  or  extraordinary  practice  ol  the  parliament 
HS  raising  forees^  that  the  commission  of  array  was 
not  enough,)  <'  his  lieutenant  genetul  of  all  the  west- 
**  em  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  levy  such 
^  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  as  he  found  necessary  for 

'  rsspective]  Not  in  MS, 
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Aoo.K  *^  his  majestjr's  service,  and  the  containing  the  peo- 
"  pie  within  the  limits  of  their  duty.**     With  the 


1  ^^^'  marquis  went  the  earl  of  Bath,  (thought  then  to  be 
iny  notable  power  and  interest  in  Devonshire,)  the 
lord  Pawlet,  the  lord  Seymour,  sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
sir  John  Berkley,  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and  others,  very' 
good  officers,  to  form  an  array*  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient.  And  so,  much  of  the  lustre  of  the  court 
being  abated  by  the  remove  of  so  many  persons  of 
honour  and  quality,^  the  king  began  to  think  of  in- 
creasing and  forming  his  train  into  a  more  useful 
posture,  than  it  was  yet ;  and,  without  any  noise  of 
raising  an  army,  to  make  the  scene  of  his  first  action 
to  be  the  recovery  of  Hull  (whither  new  forces  were 
sent  from  London)  by  the  ordinary  forces  and  train- 
ed bands  of  that  county;  by  colour  whereof,  he  hoped 
to  have  such  resort,  that  he  should  need  no  other  in- 
dustry to  raise  such  an  army  as  should  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  violence  which  threatened 
his  safety ;  and  accordingly,  that  the  people  might 
fully  understand  his  intentions,  he  summoned  some  of 
the  trained  bands  to  attend  him  at  Beverley,  a  town 
within  four  miles  of  Hull,  whither  he  removed  his 
court,  and  published  a  proclamation,  briefly  contain- 
The  kiDg't  ing  '*  the  rebellion  of  sir  John  Hotham,  in  holding 
xZ'^Z:  <'  that  town  by  a  garrison  against  him ;  his  demand- 
Beveriej.  a  Jug  jugticc  from  the  two  houses  without  effect ;  the 
'^  seizing  his  fleet  at  sea ;  and  the  hostile  acts  of 
'^  sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
«'  town,  many  of  whom  he  turned  out  of  their  ha- 
'*  bitations ;  and  upon  the  neighbour  county,  by  im- 

• 

y  in]  of  ^  quality,]  MS.  adds:  though 

*  otberd,  very]  other  very  it  was  spread  &rther  by  their 

*  an  array]  an  army  necessary  absence. 
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"  {msoning  many,  and  driving  others  for  fear  from  book 
houses :  and  therefore  that  he  was  reserved        '> 


"  to  reduce  the  same  by  force:  inhibiting  all  com-    ^^2. 
''  merce  or  traffic  with  the  said  town,  whilst  it  con-* 
^  tinued  in  rebellion/' 

Which  proclamation  he  likewise  sent  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  this  further  significa- 
tion, *<  That,  before  he  would  use  force  to  reduce 
that  place  to  its  due  obedience,  he  had  thought  fit 
once  more  to  require  them,  that  it  might  be  forth*- 
**  with  delivered  to  him ;  wherein  if  they  diould 
**  conform  themselves,  his  majesty  would  be  then 
willing  to  admit  such  addr^ses  from  them,  and 
return  such  propositions  to  them,  as  might  be  pro- 
per to  settle  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  com« 
pose  the  present  distractions.  He  wished  them  to 
do  their  duty,  and  to  be  assured  from  him,  on^ 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing on  his  part,  that  might  prevent  the  calamities 
**  which  threatened  the  nation,  and  might  render  his 
jieople  truly  happy;  but  if  that  his  gracious  in- 
vitation should  be  declined,  God  and  all  good  men 
must  judge  between  them  f '  and  assigned  a  day, 
by  which  he  would  expect  their  answer  at  Beverley. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the  good  aifec* 
tions  of  Nottinghamshire,  which  seemed  almost  en- 
tirely to  be  devoted  to  his  service,  and  to  counte- 
nance and  give  some  life  to  his  friends^  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where,  in  contempt  of  his  proclamation,^  the 
ordinance  of  the  militia  had  been  boldly  executed 
by  the  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham^  and  some  mem- 

^  on]  in  *  proclamation,]  proclaraa* 

^  to  bis  fiieods]  to  those  tipns, 
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BOOK  b^n  of  the  house  of  oonunons,  his  majesty  took  li 
^'  short  progress  to  Newark ;  and,  after  a  day's  stay, 
1642.  £rom  thence  to  Lino^ ;  and  so,  by  the  day  appokit^ 
ed,  returned  to  Beverley;  having,  in  both  those 
places,  been  attended  with  such  an  appearance  of 
the  gentlemen  and  men  of  quality,  and  so  ftiU  a  con- 
course of  the  peofde,  as  one  might  reasonably  have 
guessed  the  affections  of  both  those  counties  would 
have  seconded  any  just  and  regular  service  for  the 
king. 

They  at  London  were  not  less  active ;  but,  upon 
then*  success  in  the  business  of  the  navy,  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  keep 
what  they  had ;  and  therefore,  having,  by  their  or- 
dinance of  the  miUtia,  many  voluntary  companies 
formed  of  men  according  to  their  own  hearts ;  and, 
by  their  aubscriptioos,  being  supplied  with  a  good 
stock  of  money,  and  a  good  namb»  of  horse ;  be- 
fore the  king's  mess^e  from  Beverley  came  to  them, 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  being  the  same  day  the  mes- 
sage went  from  the  king,  both  houses  voted  and  de- 
The  Totet  darcd^  '*  That  an  army  should  be  forthwith  raised 
booses  for  **  ^  the  Safety  of  the  king's  person ;  defence  c^  both 
1^^  *°  **  bouses  of  partiament,  and  of  those  who  had  obeyed 
'<  their  orders  and  €»mmends ;  and  preserving  of  the 
« true  religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
*^  kingdom.  Thid;^  the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  their 
**  general,  and  that  they  would  live  and  die  with 
^  faimi."  And,  having  put  themselves  into  this  pos^- 
ture  of  treating,  the  same  day  they  agreed  that  a 
petition  should  be  framed,  <'  to  move  tiie  king  to  a 
**  good  accord  with  the  parliament,  to  prevent  a  civil 
**  war  ;**  the  which  was  purposely  then  consented  to. 
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ibtA  the  p^q>le  might  bdieTe,  the  t«lk^  of  an  armj  boor 

and  a  general  was  only  to  draw  the  king  to  the  more L^ 

reasonable  concessions.  '  And  it  is  certain,  the  first  ^^^^' 
was  consented  to  by  many,  espedaUy  of  the  house  of 
pe^rsy  (in  hope  the  better  to  compass  the  other,)  with 
the  perfect  horror  pf  the  thought  of  a  war»  Though 
the  king^s  message  came  to  them  before  their  own 
was  despatched,  yet,  without  the  least  notice  taicen 
of  it,  and  lest  the  contents  of  their  petition  might  be 
known  befor?  the  arrival  of  their  own  messengers,  . 
the  earl  of  Holland,  sir  John  Hcdland,  and  sir  Philip 
StapletoQ,  being  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
same,  made  a  speedy  and  quick  journey  for  Berer- 
ley  ;9  and  arrived  in  the  same  minute  that  the  king 
(SjoEie  thither  from  lanooln ;  so  that  his  majesty  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  raising  an  army,  and  declaring  a 
general  against  him,  but  he  was  encountered  with 
the  messengers  for  peace ;  who  rqxirted  to  all  whom 
they  met,  and  with  whom  they  conversed,  *^  that 
they  had  brought  so  absolute  a  submission  from 
the  parliament  to  the  king^  that  there  could  be  no 
^  4oubt  of  a  firm  and  happy  peace :"  and  when  the 
«arl  of  Holland  presaoited  the  petition,  he  first  made 
a  abort  qpeech  to  the  king,  talluig  him,  ^*  that  tlie 
«<  l^bniQUs  motto  of  his  blessed  father,  king  James, 
^  was  Meaii  p^^ficij  which  he  hoped  his  majeaty 
*'  woMld  continue ;  thut  they  presented  Mm  with  the 
*'  buQiUe  duty  of  his  two  houses  of  pariiament,  who 
**  desiml  nothing  firom  him  but  his  consent,  and  ac- 
'^  oaptapce  of  peace ;  they  aiming  at  nothing  but  his 
^  majeaty's  honour  and  hai^dness :''  and  then  read 
their  message  aloud^  in  these  words : 

'  Um  Ulk]  the  fitlier  talk  a  for  Beverley ;]  to  Beverley ; 


it 
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y.      ^  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty^  the  humble 
"TTT; —     petition  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in 

1642.         ^  ^ 

The  i^M^     parliament. 
Son  to  nie  "  ^*y  ^^  please  your  majesty : 

kin^  at  Be-  ««  Althoufi^h  we,  vour  majesty's  most  humble  and 
15, 1649.  *'  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia- 
^^  ment  assembled,  have  been  very  unhappy  in  many 
<'  former  petitions  and  supplications  to  your  majesty ; 
'*  wherein  we  have  represented  our  most  dutiful  af- 
**  fections  in  advising  and  desiring  those  things, 
which  we  held  most  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Grod's  true  religion,  your  majesty's  safety 
*'  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  and, 
^  with  much  sorrow,  do  perceive  that  your  majesty, 
'*  incensed  by  many  false  calumnies  and  slanders, 
*'  doth  continue  to  raise  forces  against  us,  and  your 
^  other  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  to  make 
<'  great  preparations  for  war,  both  in  the  kingdom, 
*^  and  from  beyond  the  seas ;  and,  by  arms  and  vio- 
^  lence,  to  overrule  the  judgment  and  advice  of  your 
*^  great  council ;  and  by  force  to  determine  the  ques- 
tions there  depending,  concerning  the  government 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  yet,  such  is  our 
earnest  desire  of  discharging  our  duty  to  your 
majesty  and  the  kingdom,  to  preserve  the  peace 
'*  thereof,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  civil  war 
<<  amongst  your  subjects,  that,  notwithstanding  we 
<'  hold  ourselves  bound  to  use  all  the  means  and 
power,  which,  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
this  kingdom,  we  are  trusted  with  for  defence 
and  protection  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  from 
*'  force  and  violence,  we  do,  in  this  our  humble  and 

^  Thu  j9e<t<ton  umiht  handmriUng  of  lord  Clarendon' t  amanuensis. 
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loyal  petition,  prostrate  ourselves  at  your  majesty^s  book 


V. 


it 
« 


feet;  beseeching  your  royal  majesty,  that  you  will  be  - 
'*  {deased  to  forbear  and  remove  all  preparations  and  ^^^^* 
actions  of  war;  particularly  the  forces  from  about 
Hull,  from  Newcastle,  Tinmouth,  Lincoln,  and 
**  Lincolnshire,  and  all  other  places.  And  that  your 
majesty  will  recall  the  commissions  of  array,  which 
are  illegal;  dismiss  troops,  and  extraordinary  guards 
by  you  raised :  that  your  majesty  will  come  nearer 
to  your  parliament,  and  hearken  to  their  faithful 
advice  and  humble  petitions ;  which  shall  only  tend 
to  the  defence  and  advancement  of  religion,  your 
own  royal  honour  and  safety,  and  ^  the  preservation 
*^  of  our  laws  and  liberties.  And  we  have  been,  and 
"  ever  shall  be,  carefiil  to  prevent  and  punish  all  tu* 
'^  mults,  and  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and  writings, 
^  which  may  give  your  majesty  just  cause  of  distaste, 
^*  or  apprehension  of  danger.  From  which  public 
**  aims  and  resolutions  no  sinister  or  private  respect 
shall  ever  make  us  to  decline.  That  your  majesty 
will  leave  delinquents  to  the  due  course  of  justice ; 
and  that  nothing  done  or  spoken  in  parliament,  or 
by  any  person  in  pursuance  of  the  command  and 
**  direction  of  both  houses  of  parliament  \  be  ques- 
**  tioned  any  where  but  in  parliament. 

'<  And  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  be  ready  to  lay 
**  down  all  those  preparations,  which  we  have  been 
**  forced  to  make  for  our  defence.  And  for  the  town 
**  of  HuU,  and  the  ordinance  concerning  the  militia, 
as  we  have,  in  both  these  particulars,  only  sought 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
**  the  defence  of  the  parliament  from  force  and  vio- 

*  and]  Not  in  MS.  ^  of  parliament]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  ^  lence;  M  we  iffiall  most  wiOingty  leave  the  town 
^'      ^  of  Hull  in  the  ^tate  it  was,  before  sir  John  Hothtfni 


1642.   «•  iii-ew  any  forced  into  it ;  delivering  your  majesty's 

*  magazine  into  the  tower  of  London,  atid  snpplying 
^  Whatsoever  huth  been  d]S{>osed  by  us  for  tl«&  ser- 
**  vice  of  the  kingdom.  We  shaB  be  ready  to  settle 
^  the  militia  by  U  biU,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  bo- 
**  noumble  and  safe  for  your  majesty,  most  agreeable 
**  to  the  dtrty  cf  parliament,  and  efi^uai  for  the 

*  good  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  strength  thereof  be 

*  itot  empl<^ed  against  itself,  and  that  whleh  ought 
'*  to  be  for  our  security,  applied  to  our  destruction ; 

*  snd  that  the  parliament,  and  those  who  profess 
^  smd  desile  still  to  preserve  the  protestant  rehgiofn, 
^  both  in  this  reidm  and  in  Ireland,  may  not  be  left 
**  naked,  and  indefensible  to  the  mischievous  designs 
^  and  cruel  attempts  of  those,  who  are  the  professed 
^  and  confederated  enemies  thereof  in  yomr  majesty's 
^  dominions^  and  other  neighbour  nations.  To  which 
^  if  your  mi^esty's  courses  and  counsels  sfiaU  from 
^  henceforth  concinr,  we  doubt  not'but  we  sfaaD  qu(ck- 
^  ly  make  it  appear  to  the  world,  by  the  most  emi- 

*  nent  effeets  of  lore  and  duty,  that  your  majesty's 
*^  pei^onal  safety,  your  royal  honour  and  greatness; 
^  are  much  dearer  to  ua  than  our  own  liVes^  and  for- 
^  tunes,  which  we  do  most  heartily  dedicate,  dnd 
^  fltM  most  wfflingly  employ  for  the  support  Md 
<*  maintenance  thereof." 

As*  soon  as  this  petition  was  read  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  king  told  them,  '*  that  the  reproaches 
**  cast  upoA  him  by  it  were  not  answerable  to  the* 
**  expressions  his  lordship  had  made ;  and  that  he 
*'  was  sorry  that  they  thought  the  exposing  him  and 
'<  his  honour  to  so  much  scandal,  was  the  way  to 
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^procure  or  prMMve  the  peace  ef  the  kingdom:  book 
*  that  thej  should  speediljr  recelre  his  ansfwer ;  by        '    ■ 
**  which  the  world  would  easily  cttscem  who  desired    '^^* 
^  peace  nost.'*  And  accordingly,  the  second  daiy,  his 
majesty  delivered  them,  in  public,  his  answer  to 
their  petition,  whidi  was  likewise  read  by  one  of  his 
aervants,  in  these  words : 


^  jETm  mq/eHjfs  answer  to  the  petithn  of  the  lords^^  °»J<^ 
and  cammone  aeeemhled  in  parliament. 

^  Though  his  majesty  had  too  great  reason  to  be- 
*^  h&n^  that  the  directions  sent  to  &e  eari  of  War- 
^  wicky  to  go  to  tiie  river  Humber,  with  as  many 
**  shape  as  he  diouU  think  it,  ftor  all  poasiUe  asaist- 
aacc  to  sir  John  Hothmn,  (whilst  his  majesty  ex- 
pected the  giving  up  of  the  town  mita  hkn,)  and 
^  to.  carry  away  such  arms  from  thence,  as  his  dis- 
^  cretion  tfaoiq;ht  fit  to  spare  out  of  his  majestj^s  e^wn 
"*  magazine ;  the  choosing*  a  general  by  both  houses 
*^  oS  pozKament,  fear  the  defence  of  those  who  have 
^  obeyed  Aeir  orders  and  commands,  he  they  never 
*^  so  eastraivagaat  and  iHegal ;  their  decfaration,  that, 
**  m.  that  case,  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  earl 
**  of  Essex  their  general;  (all  whieh  were  voted  the 
*"  aanae  day  with  this  petition ;)  and  the  eommftting 
"^  die  lord  mayor  of  Londoo  to  prison,  tor  e^tiecuting 
*«Ids  majesty's  writs  and  hrwful  commands;  were 
""  hot  iii  pvokgues^  to  a  petition,  which  might  com- 
*"  pose  the  miseraUe  distractions  of  the  kingdinn ; 
*"  yet  his  majesty's  passionate  desire  of  the  peace  of 
*^  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  ps^ace-  of  the 

'  Tkis  annoer  U  likewise  in    dons  amanuensis. 
'he  hmdwriitng  of  lord  Claren^ 
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BOOK  <'  presenters, Hiat  they  had  brought  a  petition  ftiU 

'. **  of  duty  and   submission   to   his    majesty ;    and 

1642.    €€  ^hich  desired  nothing  of  him  but  his  consant 
to  peace,  (which  his  majesty  conceived  to  be  the 
language  of  both  houses  too,)  begot  a  greedy  hope 
and  expectation  in  him,  that  this  petition  would 
have  been  such  an  introduction  to  peace,  that  it 
^^  would  at  least  have  satisfied  his  message  of  the 
eleventh  of  this  month,  by  delivering  up  Hull  unto 
his  majesty.   But^  to  his  unspeakable  grief,  his  ma- 
^*  jesty  hath  too  much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  end 
of  some  persons,  by  this  petition,  is  not  in  truth  to 
give  any  real  satisfaction  to  his  majesty ;  but,  by 
the  specious  pretences  of  making  offers  to  him,  to 
mislead  and  seduce  his  people,  and  lay  some  impu- 
tation upon  him,  of  denying  what  is  fit  to  be  grant- 
'*  ed ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  thrown  those  un- 
^*  just  reproaches  and  scandals  upon  his  majesty,  for 
'*  making  a  ^  necessary  and  just  defence  for  his  own 
"  safety ;  and  so  peremptorily  justified  such  actions  ■ 
"  against  him,  as  by  no  rule  of  ]aw  or  justice  can 
**  admit  the  least  colour  of  defence :  and,  after  so 
**  many  free  and  unlimited  acts  of  grace  passed  by 
**  his  majesty  without  any  condition,  have  proposed 
*^  such  things  which,  in  justice,  cannot  be  denied 
**  unto  him,  upon  such  conditions  as,  in  honour,  he 
cannot  grant.    However,  that  all  the  world  may 
see  how  willing  his  majesty  would  be  to  embrace 
any  overture,  that  might  beget  a  right  understand- 
ing between  him  and  his  two  houses  of  parliament, 
*'  (with  whom,  he  is  sure,  he  shall  have  no  contention, 
'*  when  the  private  practices  and  subtle  insinuations 
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^*  of  80016  femr  rarii^pMit  pettons  shall  be  disooiirered,  book 

^  winch  his  majesty  wiU  take  care  shall  be  qpe^dily 1 — 

done,)  he  hat2i»  with  great*  ctnre,  we^ed  the  par-    ^^^^' 
ticdlars  of  this  petition^  and  returns  this  answter : 
**  That  the  petitioners  were  never  unhappy  in  their 
*^  p«fitioiiB  or  stppUcations  to  his  majesty,  while  they 
*^  desired  nnf  thing:  which  w^  necesBary  or  conve- 
"^  meat  jBcir  the  preaervadon  ef  God's  true  rd%ion; 
'<  his  malesty's  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of 
'*  tkie  kingdom :  aiid  therefore,  when  those  geheral 
'^  envious  foundations  are  laid,  his  niigesty  could  wish 
^*  some  particular  insta&oes  had  been  applied.     L^t 
**  envy  and  malice  otigect  one  particular  proportion 
^  fcor  tiie  pf^ervation  of  Gbd's  true  religion  which 
^*  his  nugesty  hath  refused  to  consent  to ;  what  hibi- ' 
**  self  .hath  often  ihade  for  the  ease  of  tender  ooi^-^ 
^  sciences,  mA  far  the  advancement  of  the  protesbatit' 
reKjpott,  is  notokicm  by -many  of  hk  messages  rad 
declarations.    What  regard  hath  been  to  his  ho- 
nour and  sa&ty,  when  he  hath  beeb  dmen  iB^om 
some  of  his  houses,  and  kept  from  other  of  his 
to^wns.  by  force ;  and  what  care  there  hath  been^  of' 
tbe  peace. of  the  kingdbm,  when  didearours  have^ 
^  hteD  used  to  put  all  his  subjects  in  arms  against 
ium^ii  so  evident,  that,  his  mi^dsty  is  confident,' 
'*  be  cahtiot  sikffer  by  those  generid  imputations.    It ' 
^  is  enough  jdiat  the  wwld  knows  what  he  hath ' 
**  g^nmted,  and  wfaitt  he  hath  denied^ 

^  For  his  majestjr's  raising  forces,  and  making 
prepohitions  fiar  war,  (whatsoever  the  petitioners, 
by  die  evil  iorts  of  the  enemies  to  his  majesty's. 
penon  and  government,  and  by  the  calumnies  and 

^  endeavours  have]  endeavour  hath 
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BOOK  **  slanders  raised  against  his  migesty  by  thrai,  are 

**  induced  to  believe,)  all  men  may  know  what  is 

1642.    u  jjQijg  jjj|^|.  ^gy  jg  Ijuj.  Jjj  ofder  to  his  own  defence. 

**  Let  the  petitioners  remember,  that  (which  all 
«  the  world  knows)  his  majesty  was  driven  from  his 
palace  of  Whitehall  for  safety  of  his  life :  that  both 
houses  of  parliament,  upon  their  own  authority, 
raised  a  guard  to  themsdves,  (having  gotten  the 
^  command  of  all  the  trained  bands  of  London  to 
^'  that  purpose,)  without  the  least  colour  or  shadow 
of  danger :  that  they  usurped  a  power,  by  their 
pretended  ordinance,  against  all  principles  and  ele- 
Jtooits  of  law,  over  the  whole  militia  of  the  king- 
dom, without  and  against  his  majesty's  consent : 
that  they  took  possession  of  his  town,  fort,  and  ma- 
gazine of  Hull,  and  committed  the  same  to  sir 
**  John  Hotham ;  who  shut  the  gates  against  his  ma- 
jesty, and,  hj  force  of  arms,  denied  entrance  thither 
to  his  own  person:  that  they  justified  this  act 
which  they  had  not  directed,  and  took  sir  John 
'*  Hotham  into  their  protection  fw.  whatsoever  he 
^  had  done,  or  should  do,  against  his  majesty :  and 
«<  all  P  this,  whilst  his  majesty  had  no  other  attend- 
*'  ance  than  his  own  menial  servants.  Upon  this,  the 
duty  and  affection  of  this  county  prompted  his  sub- 
jects here  to  provide  a  small  guard  for  his  own 
person ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  a  vote  sud- 
denly passed  of  his  majesty's  intention  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliament,  (which,  God  knows,  his 
heart  abhorreth ;)  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  ma- 
jesty's professions,  declarations,  and  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  seconded  by  the  dear  testimony  of 

P  aU]  Not  in  MS. 
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^*  so  great  a  namber  of  peers  upon  the  place,  propo-  book 
^'  sitions  and  orders  for  levies  of  men,  horse,  and        . 


^arms,  were  sent  throughout  the  kingdom;  plate  *^^^* 
^and  monej  brought  in  and  received;  horse  and 
^  men  nd^d  towards  an  army,  mustered,  and  under 
^  command ;  and  all  this  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to 
^  his  majesty's  proclamation :  and  a  declaration  pub- 
^  lished,  that  if  he  should  use  force  for  the  recovery 
^  of  Hull,  or  suppressing  the  pretended  ordinance  for 
**  the  militia,  it  should  be  held  levying  war  against 
^  the  partiament :  and  all  this  done,  before  his  ma- 
^  jesty  granted  any  commission  for  the  levying  or 
^  raising  a  man.  His  majesty's  ships  were  taken 
**  from  him,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
**  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  presumes,  under  that  pow- 
**  er,  to  usurp  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
**  to  chase,  fright,  and  imprison  such  of  his  majesty's 
**  good  subjects,  as  desire  to  obey  his  lawful  com- 
^  mands ;-  although  he  had  notice  of  the  legal  revo- 
**  cation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commission 
**  of  admiral,  whereby  all  power  derived  from  that 
**  commission  ceased. 

^*  Let  all  the  world  now  judge  who  begun  ^  this 
**  war,  and  upon  whose  account  the  miseries,  which 
**  may  follow,  must  be  cast ;  what  his  majesty  could 
"  have  done  less  than  he  hath  done ;  and  whether  he 
**  were  not  compdled  to  make  provision  both  for  the 
^  defence  of  himself,  and  recovery  of  what  is  so  vio- 
**  lently  imd  injuriously  taken  from  him ;  and  whe- 
^  ther  these  injuries  and  indignities  are  not  just 
**  grounds  for  his  majesty's  fears  and  apprehensions 
**  of  further  mischief  and  danger  to  him.    Whence 
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BOOK  ^<  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  petitioiien  hare 
^  proceedckl^  hath  never  been  discovered;  the  diUN 
1642.  M  gg„  t^gy  have  brou^t  upon  his  subjects  are  too 
^  evident ;  what  those  are  thej  have  preventedt  no 
^  man  knows.  And  therefore  his  majesty  cannot 
^  but  look  upon  that  charge  as  the  boldest,  and  the 
**  most  scandalous,  hath  been  yet  laid  upon  him ; 
^  That  this  necessary  provision,  made  for  his  oifm 
^  safety  and  defence,  is  to  overrule  the  judgment  and 
**  advice  of  his  great  council;  and  by  force  to  deter-* 
<'  mine  the  questions  there  depending,  concerning 
^  the  government  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  If  no 
^  other  force  had  been  raised  to  determine  those 
^  questions,  than  by  his  majesty,  this  unhappy  mis^ 
understanding  had  not  been :  and  his  majesty  no 
longer  desires  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  than 
he  and  they  shall  solemnly  observe  the  due  execu- 
*'  tion  of  the  laws,  in  the  defence  of  parliaments,  and 
^  the  just  freedom  thereof 

'<  For  the  forces  about  Hull,  his  majesty  will  re- 
^  move  them  ^  when  he  hath  obtained  the  end  for 
**  which  they  were  brought  thither.    When  Hull 
^  shall  be  again  reduced  *  to  his  subjection,  he  will 
**  no  longer  have  an  army  before  it.    And  when  he 
^  shall  be  assured,  that  the  same  necessity  and  pre- 
tence ctf  public  good,  which  took  Hull  from  him, 
may  not  put  a  garrison  into  Newcastle  to  ke^  the 
same  against  him,  he  will  remove  his  from  thence, 
^  and  from  Tinmoath ;  till  when,  the  examf^  of 
'^  Hull  will  not  out  of  his  memory. 

*^  For  the  commissions  of  array,  which  are  legal, 
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^  and^resdiiMiredby^adedamtioiiiiawintJiepr^    book 
<<  his  majesty  wonders  why  they  should,  at  this  time,      ^' 
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'<  be  thought  gfiev^ous,  and  At  to  be  recalled :  tf  the  '^^^- 
fears  of  invasion  and  rebelKon  be  so  great,  that,  by 
an  fllegal,  pretended  ordinance,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  Ms  snbjeots  into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  ar- 
^  ray,  tarain,  and  mwter  them,  he  knows  not  why 
^  4fae  same  should  not  be  done  in  a  r^idar,  known, 
^  lawful  way.  But  if,  in  the  execution  of  that  com- 
^  iBttsion,  any  th&ng  shall  be  unlawfully  imposed  upon 
^  Ms  good  subjects,  his  majesty  wffl  take  all  just  and 
necessary  care  for  tiieir  redress. 

For  his  majesty's  coming  nearer  to  his  parlia- 
ment, his  majesty  hath  expressed  himself  so  fully 
m  his  several  messages,  answers,  and  declarations, 
and  so  particularly  avowed  a  real  fear  of  his  safety, 
^  upon  such  instances  as  cannot  be  answered,  that 
''  he  hath  reasop  to  take  himself  somewhat  neglect- 
^  ed,  that,  since  upon  so  manifest  reasons  it  is  not 
^  aitfB  ioft  his  majesty  to  come  to  them,  both  his 
**  bcmses  of  parliament  will  not  come  nearer  to  his 
^  mi^esty,  or  to  such  a  place  where  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  parliament  might  be  preserved.  How- 
ever, his  majesty  shaU  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  some 
soch  example  in  their  punishing  the  tumults  (which 
'^  he  knows  not  how  to  expect,  when  they  haye  de- 
*^  dared  that  tliey  knew  not  of  any  tumults ;  though 
^  tlie  house  of  peers  desired,  both  fbr  the  freedom 
<^  and  dignity  of  parliament,  that  the  house  of  com- 
**  moBs  would  join  with  them  in  a  declaration  against 
^  tumults ;  whidi  l^ey  refused,  that  is,  neglected  to 
^  do)  and  other  se^tious  actions,  speeches,  and  writ- 
^  ings,  as  may  take  that  apprehension  of  danger  from 
^  him ;  though,  when  he  remembers  the  particular 
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BOOK  <<  comididiits  himself  hath  made  ctf  bunneasea  of  that 

'• —  "  nature,  and  that,  instead  of  inquiring  out  the  au^ 

1642.    tt  thors,  neglect  of  examination  hath  been,  when  of- 
fer hath  been  made  to  both  houses  to  produce  the 
authors ;  as  in  that  treasonable  paper  coflceming 
the  militia :  and  when  he  sees  every  day  pamphlets 
*^  published  against  his  crown,  and  against  monarchy 
'<  itself;  as  the  observations  upon  his  late  messages, 
**  declarations,  and  expresses ;  and  some  declarations 
**  of  their  own,  which  give  too  great  encouragement, 
**  in  that  argument,  to  ill  affected  persons ;  his  ma^ 
**  jesty  cannot,  with  confidence,  entertain  those  hopes 
''  which  would  be  most  welcome  to  him. 

'<  For  the  leaving  delinquents  to  the  due  course 
*^  of  justice,  his  majesty  is  most  assured  there  ^  hath 
**  been  no  shelter  to  any  such.  If  the  tediousness 
**  and  delay  in  prosecution,  the  vast  charge  in  officers' 
**  fees,  the  keeping  men  under  a  general  accusation, 
**  without  trial,  a  whole  year  and  more,  and  so  allow- 
**  ing  them  no  way  for  their  defence  and  vindication, 
**  hath "  frightened  men  away  from  so  chargeable 
**  and  uncertain  attendance,  the  remedy  is  best  pro- 
'*  vided  where  the  disease  grew.  If  the  law  be  the 
**  measure  of  delinquency,  none  such  are  within  his 
**  majesty's  protection :  but  if  by  delinquents  such 
*^  are  understood,  who  are  made  so  by  vote,  without 
**  any  trespass  upon  any  known  or  established  law : 
if  by  delinquents  those  nine  lords  are  understood, 
who  are  made  delinquents  for  obeying  his  naa- 
jesty's  summons  to  come  to  him,  after  their  stay 
**  there  was  neither  safe  nor  honourable,  by  reason 
**  of  the  tumults,  and  other  violences ;  and  whose 
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^  impeflchmeDtyhe  is  ooofidoit^is  the  greatest  faeeach  book 
^  of  privikge»  that^  before  this  parliament,  was  ever      ^' 
<<  offered  to  the  house  of  peers ;  if  bj  dehnqneats    ^^^^* 
**  sudi  are  understood,  who  refuse  to  .aulnnit  to  the 
pretended  ordinance  of  the  milkia ;  to  that  of  the 
navy ;  or  to  any  other,  whidi  his  majesty  hath  not 
consented  to ;  suc^  who  for  the  peace  of  the  king- 
'*  dom,  in  an  humUe  manner,  prepare  petitions  to 
'<  him,  or  to  both  houses,  as  his  good  subjects  of 
^  London  and  Kent  did ;  whilst  seditious  ones,  as 
that  of  Essex,  and  other  places,  are  allowed  and 
cherished :  if  by  delinquents  such  are  understood, 
who  are  called  so  for  publishing  his  prodamations, 
as  the  lord  mayor  of  London ;  or  for  reading  his 
messages  and  declarations,  as  divers  ministers  about 
**  London  and  elsewhere ;  when  those  against  him 
are  dispersed  with  all  care  and  industry,  to  poison 
and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  people : 
if  by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  have, 
or  shall  lend  his  majesty  money,  in  the  universi- 
ties,' or  in  any  other  places ;  his  majesty  declares 
<*  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  protect  such  with  his 
utmost  power  and  strength ;  and  directs,  that,  in 
these  cases,  they  submit  not  to  any  messengers,  or 
warrant ;  it  being  no  less  his  duty  to  protect  those 
who  are  innocent,  than  to  bring  the  guilty  to  con- 
d%n  punishment ;  of  both  which  the  law  is  to  be 
jodge«  And  if  both  houses  do  think  fit  to  make  a 
general,  and  to  raise  an  army  for  defence  of  those 
**  who  obey  their  orders  and  commands,  his  majesty 
^^  must  not  sit  still,  and  suffer  such  who  submit  to 
^  his  just  power,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  laws  of 
'<  the  land,  to  perish  and  be  undone,  because  they  are 
"^  called  delinquents.  And  when  they  shall  take  upon 
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BOOK  «tiiem  to  dispeiuie  with  Ae  attendance  of  tkoae 

^  who  are  called  by  his  majesty's  wiit»  wlnkt  iiiey 

.1642.    ti  ggo^  them  to  aea^  to  rob  his  majesty  of  his  ships ; 
or  into  the  several  counties^  to  put  his  subjects  in 
arms  against  him ;  his  majesty  ^who  only  hath  it) 
will  not  lose  the  power  to  dispense  with  tiiem  to 
ftttend  his  own  person ;  or  to  execute  such  offices, 
**  as  are  necessary  for  the  preseirratioii  of  bsmself 
^  and  the  kingdom ;  but  must  protect  them,  though 
^  they  are  called  delinquents. 

^  For  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  against  de- 
<<  linquents,  his  majesty  will  proceed  against  those 
*^  who  hare  no  privilege  of  parliament,  or  in  such 
^^  cases  where  no  privilege  is  to  be  allowed,  as  he 
^  shall  be  advised  by  his  learned  council,  and  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  known  and  unquestionable  ndes  of 
^<  the  law ;  it  being  unreasonable,  that  he  should  be 
''  compelled  to  proceed  against  those  wiio  have  vio* 
'<  lated  the  known  and  undoubted  law,  oidy  before 
^*  them  who  have  directed  such  violation* 

*^  Having  said  thi|s  much  to  the  particuliscs  of 
<<  the  petition,  though  his  majesty  hath  reason  to 
«<  complain,  that,  since  the  sending  this  petition, 
^*  tbej  have  beaten  their  drums  for  soldios  sfpiast 
(*  him ;  armed  their  own  general  with  a  power  de- 
<<  structive  to  the  law,  and  liberty  of  the  snl)|ect8 ; 
^*  and  chosen  a  general  of  their  horse ;  his  majesty, 
*'  out  of  his  princely  love,  tenderness,  and  compas- 
^  sion  of  his  people^  and  desire  to  preserve  the 
**  peace  of  the  kingdcHn,  that  the  whole  force  and 
^'  strength  of  it  may  be  united  for  the  defibnce.  of  it- 
**  self,  and  the  relief  of  Ireland,  (in  whose  behalf  he 
**  conjures  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  as  thej 
«  will  answer  the  contrary  to  Almig faty  God»  his 
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majmtfy  to  itme  vrhotmit  Aem^  and  to  Aat  book 
bfeediag,  knueraUe  kingdom,  tliflt  Hkey  miffiar  not     ^' 
aay  momes,  granted  ttnd  ^o^lliMsted  by  act  «f  pan  ^^^^' 
liameart;,  to  be  diwteteA  or  employied  against  bk 
^  aaajei^y ;  whUst  hia  soldievs  in  that  ktogdevn  aiie 
**  ready  to  mutiny,  or  perish  for  want  of  pay ;  and 
^  tlie  barbaT0a8  rebels  prevail  by  that  eneourage- 
^  ment,)  is  vgradousiy  pleased  once  more  to  propose 
aoad  raqaire, 

«  That  his  town  of  HhH  be  immediately  deli- 
vered  vp  to  tdm ;  which  being  done,  ^thongh  liis 
<*  majesty  hath  been  provoked  by  unheard  of  inso^ 
^  lences  of  sir  Jobn  Hotiham^s^  since  his  burning 
'^  and  drowning  the  country,  in  8ei2sing  his  wine, 
^  and  other  provisions  for  his  house,  and  scomfnlly 
'*  u^g  his  servant,  whom  lie  sent  to  require  them ; 
**  saying,  it  came  to  him  by  Providence,  and  he  wiU 
keep  it ;  and  so  refusing  to  deliver  it,  with  threats 
a  he,  or  any  either  of  his  fellow-servants,  should 
i^ain  repair  to  Hull  about  it ;  and  in  taking  and 
^  detaining  prisoners,  divers  gentlemen,  and  others, 
^  in  tiieir  passage  over  the  Humber  into  Lincoln- 
**  shiM  about  lAieir  necessary  occasions ;  and  such 
other  iniSgnities,  as  all  gentlemen  must  resent  in 
his  majes^s  behalf,)  his  majesty,  to  sdiew  his  ear- 
^  nest  deske  of  peace,  fgr  which  he  wiB  dispense 
^  with  his  own  honour,  and  how  far  he  is  from  de- 
^  sire  of  revenge,  will  grant  a  free  and  general  par- 
^  don  t^  all  persons  within  that  town. 

^'  That  his  majesty's  magazine,  taken  from  HuU, 
^  be  forthwith  put  into  such  hands,  as  he  shall  ap- 
'^  point. 

^  That  his  navy  be  forthwith  delivered  into  such 
^faands^  as  he  hath  directed  for  the  government 
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BOOK  **  thereof:  the  detaiang  thereof  after  hu  migesty's 
**  directions,  published  and  reoeiyed,  to  the  con- 


1642.  «trary;  and  employing  his  ships  against  him  in 
<<  such  manner  as  they  are  now  used,- being  noto* 
<<  rious  high  treason  in  the  commanders  cf  those 
**  ships. 

"  That  all  arms,  levies,  and  provisions  for  a  war, 
**  made  by  the  consent  of  both  houses,  (by  whose 
''  example  his  majesty  hath  been  ^forced  to  make 
**  some  preparations,)  be  immediately  laid  down ; 
^'  and  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and 
*^  all  power  of  imposing  laws  upon  the  subject  with* 
^^  out  his  majesty's  consent,  be  disavowed ;  without 
^*  which,  the  same  pretence  will  remain  to  produce 
'^  the  same  mischief.  All  which  his  majesty  may  as 
«  lawfully  demand  as  to  live,  and  can  with  no  more 
**  justice  be  denied  him,  than  his  life  may  be  taken 
**  from  him. 

These  being  done,  and  the  parliament  adjourned 
to  a  safe  and  secure  place,  his  m^esty  promises, 
*^  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  binds  himself  by  all 
"  his  confidence  and  assurance  in  the  affection  of 
his  people,  that  he  will  instantly,  and  most  cheer- 
fully, lay  down  all  the  force  he  shall  have  raised, 
and  dischai^  all  his  future  and  intended  levies ; 
**  that  th^e  may  be  a  general  face  of  peace  over  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  will  repair  to  them:  and 
**  desires,  that  all  differences  may  be  freety  debated 
in  a  parliamentary  way;  whereby  the  law  maj 
recover  its  due  reverence,  the  sutgect  his  just  li- 
berty, and  parliaments  themselves  their  full  vigour 
**  and  estimation ;  and  so  the  whole  kingdom   a 
**  blessed  peace,  quiet,  and  prosperity. 

**  If  these  propositions  shall  be  rejected,  his  ma- 
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jestjr  doubts  not  oi  the  proteelioB  ttid  «««blmee  book 

of  Abodghty  God,  and  the  ready  coiicurr^ice  of '. — 

his  good  subjects;  who  can  have  no  hope  left  ^^^^' 
them  of  enjoying  their  own  long,  if  their  king 
may  be  oppressed  and  spoiled,  and  must  be  reme^ 
^^  diless.  And  though  his  towns,  his  ship9,  his 
arras,  and  his  money,  be  gotten,  and  tak^i;  fycm 
him,  he  hath  a  good  cause  left,  and  the  hearts  of 
his  people ;  which,  with  God's  Messing,  he  doubts . 
^*  not,  will  recover  all  the  rest. 

Lastly,  if  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  re^ 
ligion,  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and  laws  '  of  the 
kingdom,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  parliament^ 
<<  and  the  recovery  and  the  relief  of  Ueeding  and 
**  miserable  Ireland,  be  equally  precious  to  the  peti- 
**  tdoners,  as  they  are  to  his  majesty,  (who  wiU  have 
**  no  quarrel  but  in  defence  of  these,)  there  will  be  a 
**  cheerful  and  speedy  consent  to  what  his  majesty 
^*  hath  now  proposed  and  desired :  and  of  this  his 
'*  majesty  expects  a  ftill  and  positive  answer  by 
^  Wednesday  the  27th  o£  this  instant  July ;  till 
**  when  he  shall  not  make  any  attempt  of  force 
'*  upon  Hull,  hoping  in  the  affection,  duty,  and  loy- 
^  alty  of  the  petitioners :  and,  in  the  mean  time> 
^*  expects  that  no  supply  of  men  be  put  into  Hull, 
^'  nor^  any  of  his  majesty's  goods  taken  from  thence." 
The  whole  court,  upon  the  hearing  that  petition 
from  the  two  houses  read,  expressed  a  marvellous 
indignation  at  the  intolerable  indignities  offered  to 
the  king  by  it ;  and  seemed  no  better  satisfied  with 
the  messengers ;  who  had  professed,  that  they  brought 
an  absolute  submission  to  his  majesty;  when,  in 
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Bo^iC  tratb^  what  thef  brought  appeared  to  he  a  "fUB  jus- 
_Zl__4ificatt0n  of  whatsoever  th^  had  dotie  before,  and 
1642.  jjB^  impUed  threat  of  doing  worse,  and  fixing  aU  the 
scandals  upon  his  majesty,  which  they  had  scattered 
afai>oad  before:  insomuch  that'  all  men  expected 
and  believed  his  majesty  to  be  engaged,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  his  princely  dignity  and  honour,  to  re- 
turn a  much  sharper  ansrwer  to  them  than  he  had 
<ever  sent.  So  that,  when  this  which  is  before  set 
down  (and  which  had  before  been  consented  to,  and 
approved  in  the  AiH  assembly  of  the  peers  and 
counsellors)  was  read  publicly,  it  was  generailly 
4Jlioy^t,  tiiat  the  king  had  not  enough  resented  the 
insolence  and  usurpation  of  the  parliament,  or  ap- 
peared sensible  enough  of  the  provocations :  yet  the 
thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actuaUy 
levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  so  much  abhorred, 
and  men  were  so  credulous  of  every  expedient  which 
was  pretended  for  peace,  that  by  the  next  morning 
(the  answer  bdng  delivered  in  the  evening)  these 
active  messengers  for  the  parliament  persuaded 
many  ^*  that  the  king's  answer  was  too  sharp,  and 
''would  provoke  the  houses,  who  were  natundly 
*^  passionate,  to  proceed  in  the  high  ways  they  were 
**  in ;  whereas,  if  the  king  would  abate  that  severity 
'*  of  language,  and  would  yet  take  off  the  preamble 
''  oi  his  answer,  they  were  confident,  and  the  earl  of 
^  Hdland  jnivatdy  offered  to  undertake,  that  satis- 
**  faction  should  be  given  to  all  that  his  mi^eMy 
**  proposed."  And,  by  this  means,  some  were  so  far 
wrought  upon,  as  they  earnestly  importuned  tlie 
king,  '<  that  he  wouM  Uke  his  answer,  which  he 
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had  poUiety  delivered  tiie  night.  bdbM,  ftom  tb«  »oax 
mesieiigefs;  aii4  instead  thereof,  ratum  oi^  the. 


**  matter  of  his  ovhi  pro{x)flitioii8»^  in  tiie  most  nft  ^^^* 
**  and  gentle  language;  i^Htliout  the  preaittble».  jor 
"^  1^7  mention  of  the^  nnjuatifiable  and  unreason*- 
''  aUe  demeanotr  of  the  pw^ament  ^  tonrerds  Umk"  - 
But  his  majesty  replied^  "  tiiat  ha  had  foot  a  km^ 
^  timet  even  after  great  provocations,  and  their  fiifsfr 
'*  general  remonstrance  to  the  people^  treated  with 
^  all  imdgindble  oraiidiance  and  lenity  of  words 
**  with  tiiem ;  and  discovered  their  unjustifiable  and 
''  extravagant^  proceedings  with  and  against  him, 
«  and  tiie  consequences  that  would  inevitaUy  at- 
**  tend  their  progress  in  them»  with  such  tender  ek- 
**  pressions,  as  if  he  believed  whatever  was  amiss  to 
*^  proceed  from  misinformation  only,  and  unskilful 
*'  mistaloes :  that  this  gentleness  and  regard  of  his^ 
**  was  so  ftr  from  operating  upon  them,  that  their 
**  insolence  and  irregularities  increased}  and  it  might 
be  from  tiiat  reason,  that  *  their  messages  and  de-' 
clarationd  were  writ  ^  in  so  high  a  dialect,  and  wkh 
that  sovereignty  of  language,  as  if  he  were  sub^' 
^*  ject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  did  not  s  know  but 
it  might  Imve  some  influence  upon  hSs  people  to 
his  disadvantage,  that  is,  raise  terror  towaids 
**  them,  and  lessen  their  reverence  towards  his  ma- 
jesty, when  a&  tb^i^  petitions  and  propositidns 
were  more  imperative  tlum  his  just  and  necessary^ 
refosab:  which  condescension   his  majesty 


4* 


*  only  the  matter  of  his  owd  ^  extravagant]  most  extrava- 

propositiontf,]  sthe  sum   matter  gant 

of  hb  own  proposition  ooly,  *  that]  and 

*>  the]  their  ^  writ]  written 

^  of  the  parliament]  Not  m  8  did  not]  he  did  not 
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BOOK  ^brought  himself  to,  in  hope,  that  his  example,  and 
,  ^  ihdr  natural  shame,  would  hare  refonned  that 


1642.  <«.iiew  licence  of  words:  that  this  last  address,  un- 
^  der  the  name  of  a  petition,  (a  few  days  after  they 
^^  had  violently  ravished  his  whole  fleet  from  him ; 
and  prepared  the  same  day,  that  they  had  chosen 
a  general,  to  whom  they  had  swora  allegiance,  to 
**  lead  an  army  against  him,)  contained  a  peremp- 
^  tory  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done, 
**  mid  as  peremptory  a  threatening  of  whatsoever 
^  they  could  do :  and  therefore,  if  he  should  now 
*^  retract  his  answer,  which  had  been  solemnly  con- 
^^ridered  in  council,  before  all  the  peers,  and  which 
^'  in  truth  implied  rather  a  princely  resentment  of 
^  the  indignities  offered  to  him,  than  flowed  with 
any  sharp  or  bitter  expressions,  he  should,  by  such 
yielding,  give  encouragement  to  new  attempts; 
^  and  could  not  but  much  discourage  those,  upon 
whose  affections  and  loyalty  he  was  principally  to 
depend ;  who  could  not  think  it  safe  to  raise  them- 
^'  selves  to  an  indignation  on  his  behalf,  when  he 
expressed  so  tender  or  so  little  sense  of  his  own 
sufferings:  besides,  that  he  was  then  upon  an 
a  avowed  hostile  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of 
**  Hull;  towards  which  he  was  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  draw  a  force  together,  equal  to  that  de- 
sign ;  and  by  such  a  retraction  ^  as  this  proposed, 
^  and  a  seeming  declension  of  his  spirit,  and  de- 
^  pending  upon  their  good  natures,  who  had  done 
*'  all  this  mischief,  he  should  not  only  be  inevitably 
disappointed  of  the  resort  of  new  stirength,  but, 
probably,  deserted  by  those  few  whom  he   had 

^  retraction]  retractntion 
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'^  brought  t<^[etlier:  that  he  ccnild  not  reaBonMj  book 

**  at  excusably  depend  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  — »I 

'*  earl  of  Holland ;  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  him  ^^^^' 
''  in  other  undertakings,  which  were  immediately  in 
^*  his  own  power  to  have  performed :  whereas  nei- 
*'  ther  he,  nor  ^  either  of  the  other  two  gentlemra, 
**  who  were  joined  with  him  in  this  employment, 
**  had  so  much  interest  with  the  active  and  prevail- 
**  ing  party,  as  to  know  more  of  their  intentions 
^  than  was  at  present  necessary  to  be  discovered  for 
^*  their  concurrence. 

'*  He  said,  that  he  had  never  yet  consented  to  • 
*'  any  one  particular,  since  the  beginning  of  tins 
**  parliament,  by  which  he  had  received  prejudice, 
'*  at  the  doing  whereof  he  had  not  the  solemn  un- 
**  dertakings  and  promises  of  those,  who  were  much 
'*  aUer  to  justify  their  undertakings  than  the  earl  of 
^  Holland ;  and  upon  whom  he  only  depended,  that 
''  it  should  be  no  disservice  to  him,  and  would  be 
'*  an  infallible  means  to  compass  all  that  his  ma^ 
jesty  desired:^  but  he  had  always  found  those 
promisers  and  undertakers,  though  they  could 
'^  eniinently  carry  on  any  counsel,  or  conclusion, 
that  was  against  law,  justice,  or  his  right,  had. 
never  power  to  reduce  or  restrain  those  agitations 
within  any  bounds  of  sobriety  and  moderation: 
and  when  they  found  that  many  would  not  be 
gaided  by  them,  that  th^  might  seem  still  to 
lead,  themselves  as  furiously  followed  the  other ; 
*'  and  resorted  again  to  his  majesty  with  some  new 
^*  expedient,  as  destructive  as  the  former.  So  that 
^'  he  was  resolved  ^  to  rely  upon  Grod  Almighty,  and 

»  nor]  or  *  resolved]  henceforward  re- 

^  desired  :]    reasonably    de-    solved 
sired: 
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BOOK  *^  iBtol.so.iiiiiich  M  depend  upra  what  might  pOMfcly. 
._! — ^^prevail  upott  the  affections  of  thoie*  fixmi  whom, 
^^^*  ^f  reBtonoUy,  he  could  not  expect  anj  good,  as  upon 
'*  Such  pbin  and  avowed  courses,  as,  let  the  success 
*^  be  what  it  would,  must,  to.  aU  judging  men,  ap- 
''  pear  to  be  pnudently  and  .honouraUj  relied  on :  ™ 
*'  and  tiierefidre  he  positive]^  I'efused  to  make.ithe 
<5  least  alteration  in  his  answer."  And  so  the  mes- 
sengers departed,  leaving  the  court  and  countay 
worse  affected  than  they  found  it;  and  branding 
some  partirtilar  persons,  whom^  they  found  less  in- 
clined to  be  ruled  by  their  professions,  and  promises, 
*^  as  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  f'  and  making  them 
as  odious  as  thdy  could,  wherever  they  came. 

And  sure,  firom  that  time,  the  earl  of  Holland 
Was  more  transported  from  his  natural  temper  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  into  pasobn  and  animosity 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers;  and,  having 
been  nothing  {leased  with  his  own  condition  at 
iMidon,  finding  the  earl  of  Essex  (whom  he  did 
not  secretiy  love,  and  did  indeed  contemn  ^)  to  draw 
all  men's  eyes  towards  him,  and  to  have  the  great- 
est interest  in  their  hearts,  he  bad  seriously  in^ 
tended,  uAd^  cdour  of  this  message  to  the  king,  to 
discover  if  there  were  any  sparks  yet  left  in  his 
royal;  breast,  which  might  be  kindled  into  affection, 
or  aoceptation  of  his  service ;  and  hoped,  if  he  could 
got  any  credit,  to  redeem  his  former  trespasses :  but 
-  when  he  not  only  found  his  majesty  cold^  towards 
him,  but  easily  enoi%h  discerned,  by  his  reception, 
that  all  former  inc&iations  were  dead,  and  more 

*"  relied   on  :]    to   be   relied         ^  not  only  found  his  miyesty 

on  I  cold]   found  'his   majesty  not 

^  and  did  indeed  contemn]  only  cold 
and  indeed  contemned 
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than  ordinary  prejudices  grown  jup  towards  him  in  book 
places,  and  that  his  advices  were  rejected,  he 


returned  with  rancour  equal,  to  the  mqdt  furious  he  ^^^' 
went  to ;  and  heartilj  joined  and  concurred  towards 
the  suppressing  that  power,  in  the  administration 
whereof  he  was  not  like  to  bear  any  part. 

Hi^  majesty. having,  by  his  answer,  obliged  him- 
self not  to  make  any  forcible  attempt  upon  Hull  till 
the  27th  of  July,  by  which  time  he  might  reason^* 
ably  expect  an  answer  to  his  propositions,  in  the 
mean  time  resolved  to  make  some  short  progreai 
into  the  neighbour  counties ;  and  accordingly,  the 
same  day  the  messengers  departed,  the  king  went 
to  Doncaster;  and  the  next  day  to  Nottingham; 
and  so  to  Leicester;  where  he  heard  the  earl  of 
Stamford,  and  some  other  parliament  men,  were 
executing  the  ordinance  of  the  militia :  but,  before 
his  majesty  came  thither,  they  removed  themselves 
to  Northampton ;  a  town  so  true  to  them,  as,  if 
they  had  been  pursued,  would  have  shut  their  gates 
against  the  king  himself,  as  Hull  had  done. 

At  Leicester  the  king  was  received  with  great 
expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trained  bands,  and  full  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  yet  there  were  two  accidents  that  happened  .  • 
there,  which,  if  they  be  at  all  remembered,  will 
manifest,  that  if  the  king  were  loved  there  as  he 
ought  to  be,  that  the  parliament  was  more  feared  '  - 
than  he.  It  hi^pened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral assizes,  and  justice  Reeve  (a  man  of  a  good 
reputation  for  learning  and  integrity ;  and  who,  in 
good  times,  would  have  been,  a  good  judge)  sat 
there  as  judge ;  and  Mr.  Hejnry  Hastings,  younger 
son  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  purposely 

VOL.  III.  L 
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BOOK  high  sheiifl^  to  contain  the  county  within  the  lioaats 

_I of  their  duty  by  the  power  of  that  office,  as  wdl  ag 

1642.  Y^y  ^^  interest  and  relation  o(  his  fiEumily.  The  earl 
of  Stamford,  and  his  assistants,  had  departed  the 
town  but  few  hours  before  his  majesty's  entrance ; 
and  had  left  their  magazine,  which  was  indeed  the 
magazine  of  the  county,  in  a  little  stcH^house  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  guarded  by  some  inferior  officers, 
whom  they  had  brought  down  to  train  and  exercise 
Ae  militia,  and  other  zealous  and  devoted  men  o£ 
the  county,  in  all  to  about  the  number  of  p  twenty*- 
five,  who  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  the  house ; 
and  professed  **  to  keep  it  against  all  demanders  f 
having  provisions  withm  it  of  all  sorts.  The  king 
was  very  unwilling  (coming  in  so  peaceable  a  man- 
ner, at  so  peaceable  a  time)  to  take  any  notice  of  it 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  act  of  too  great  inso- 
lence to  be  suffered ;  and,  upon  the  matter,  to  leave 
a  garrison  of  the  rebels  in  possession  of  the  town ; 
-  and  therefiore  he  sent  word  to  the  judge,  **  that  if 
**  he  took  not  some  legal  way  to  r^nove  sucii  a 
^  force  so  near  his  majesty,  his  majesty  would  do  it 
^  in  some^  extraordinary  course ;**  which,  upon  the 
sudden,  would  have  puzzled  him  to  have  done; 
having  neithier  soldier,  cannon,  nor '  powder  to  e£- 
fect  it;  the  want  of  which  as  much  troubled  tiie 
sheriff.  In  the  end,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
who  had  not  yet  otherwise  declared  themselves  on 
either  side,  than  by  waiting  on  his  majesty,  finding 
that  the  Idng  would  not  go  firom  the  town  till  that 
nuisance  was  removed ;  and  that  it  might  bring  in- 
conveniences, charge,  and  mischief  to  the  county  of 

p  to  about  die  number  of]  to  ^  some]  an 

the  number  of  about  '  nor]  or 
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a  high  nature;  so  prenukd,  that,  as  his  miytstj  book 

was  contented  to  take  no  notice  of  it^  so  they  with 1— 

in  the  house,  in  the  night,  upon  assurance  of  safety    '  ^^^* 
and  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  removed  and 
left  the  house ;  and  so  that  matter  was  quieted. 

The  other  accident^  was,  or  was  like  to  have 
proved,  more  ricBculous:  Some  of  the  king^s  aer* 
vants,  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Stamford,  and  the 
oUier  militia  men,  were  newly  gone  out  of  the  town, 
had  of  themselves,  coming  thither  before  the  king, 
gaBoped  after  them ;  intending  to  have  apprehended 
them,  and  brought  them  before  the  king;  and, 
though  the  other  were  too  fleet  for  them,  had,  in 
the  way,  overtake  Uf.  Bastwick,  a  man  well  known, 
who  had  been  a  principal  officer  with  them  at  l4^^ 
cester,  and  fled  at  the  same  time,  but  could  not 
keep  pace  with  his  ccMpamanders :  hibi  they  bcou^t 
to  the  town,  where,  by  the  sheriff,  he  was  committed 
to  prison  u  havkig  confessed  enough  treason,  and 
justifying  it,  as  would  have  justly  hailed  any  sub* 
ject.  The  king  thought  once  to  have  had  him  in- 
dicted then  at  the  assizes,  upon  the  plain  statute  of 
25  £dw.  III.  But  the' judge  besought  his  majesty 
not  to  put  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  upon  which 
the  power  of  the  two  houses  of  pariiament,  and  a 
parliament  sitting,  must  be  determined,  before  one 
single  judge,  whose  reputation  was  not  enough  to 
bear  so  great  a  burden:  however,  he  declared  his 
own  opinion  fully  to  his  majesty,  **  that  it  was  tcea- 
**  son ;  which,  he  believed,  all  the  other  judges  must 
'*  acknowledge ;  and,  if'  convened  together*  by  his 
**  majesty  to  that  purpose,  he  thought  a  joint  decla- 

■  accident]  Not  m  MS.  ^  if]  being 
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EooK  <•  ration,  and  resolution  of  all  together  might  be  of 

: —  *^  great  use  to  the  king ;  whereas  the  publishing  of 

1.642.    u  ijjg  particular  opinion  could  only  destroy  himself, 
'*  and  nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service :  be- 
'*  sides,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so  confident  of  the . 
**  country,  as  to  conclude,  that  a  jury,  then  sud- 
**  denly  summoned,  would  have  courage  to  find  the 
biU ;  and  then  their  not  doing  it,  if  it  were  at- 
tempted, would  prove  a  greater  countenance  to. 
**  the  ordinance,  than  the  votes  °  of  the  two  houses 
**  had  yet  given  it/'     This  last  reason  gave  his  ma- 
jesty satisfaction ;  *  sq  that  he  was  contented  that 
the  fellow  should  be  kept  in  prison,  and  the  trial  be^ 
deferred,  till  he  could  conveniently  summon  more 
judges  to  be  present. 

His .  majesty  was  no  sooner  persuaded  to  be  con- 
tent that  this  prosecution  might  be  suspended,  but. 
the  close  agents  for  the  parliament's  service,  who 
were  not  yet  discovered,  but  appeared  very  entire 
to  the  king,  so  dexterously  carried  themselves,  that 
they  prevailed  with  those  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
whose  zeal  to  his  majesty  was  most  eminent  and. 
unquestionable,  and  even  with  the  judge  himself, 
**  to  wish,  that  his  majesty  would  freely  and  gra- 
*^  dously  discharge  the  doctor  of  his  imprisonment ; 
^  or  give  the  judge  leave  to  do  so  upon  a  habeas 
^  corpus ;"  (which  he  was  advised  to  require :) 
<<  and  that  it  would  be  such  an  act  of  mercy'  and 
*-*  singular  justice,  that  would  not  only  work  upon 
the  people  of  that  county  to  his  majesty's  advan- 
tage, but  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
^^  whole  kingdom,  and  even  upon  the  parliament 

"  votes]  vote  *  satisfaction ;]  greater  satisfaction ; 
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'    And  with  this  strange  deshre  the  good  boos: 
judge,  and  those  principal  gentlemen,  confidently  _—J_ 
came  to  the  king,  the  night  before  he  intended  to    ^^^^* 
return   northward.     His  majesty  told  them,   **  he 
^  would  think  of  it  till  the  next  morning."   And,  in 
the  mean  time,  concluding  by  what  he  heard,  that 
though  he  should  refuse  to  discharge  him,  or  to 
consent  that  he  should  be  discharged,  his  restraint 
would  not  be  long  in  that  place  after  his  departure, 
the  people  already  resorting  to  him  with  great  li- 
cence and  the  doctor,  according  to  his  nature,  talk- 
ing seditiously  and  loudly,  he  directed  '^  a  messen^ 
ger  of  the  chamber  very  early,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  the  sheriff  should  give  him,  to  carry  him 
away  to  Nottingham ;  and,  by  the  help  of  that 
*^  sheriff^  to  the  gaol  at  York :"  which  was  executed 
accordingly  with  expedition  and  secrecy ;  if  either 
of  which  had  been  absent,  it  is  certain  the  common 
people  had  rescued  him;  which,  of  how  trivial  a 
moment  soever  it  shall  be  thought,  I  could  not  but 
mention  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
that  time,  and  the  great  disadvantage  the  king  was 
upon,  that  so  many  very  good  men  thought  fit,  at  a 
time,  when  very  many  hundreds  of  persons  of  ho- 
nour and  quality  were  imprisoned  with  all  strictness 
and  severity  by  the  parliament,  upon  the  bare  sus- 
picion that  they  meant  to  go  to  the  king,  or  that 
they  wished  weU  to  him,  or  for  not  submitting  to 
some  illegal  order  or  command  of  theirs,  that  the 
king  should  discharge  an  infamous  person,  taken  in 
an  act  of  high  treason,  and  who  more  frankly  and 
avowedly  professed  sedition,  than  he*  did  the  science 
of  which  he  pretended  to  be  doctor. 

The  king,  according  to  his  appointment,  returned 

l8 
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BOOK  towards  Hull,  in  expectatkn  of  Mn  atuwer  ft^im  the 

—..J porUaifeeiit ;  which  came  two  days  after  the  ap^- 

1642.   pQiQi^  ^y^  jiiit  with  BO  aolenmity  of  messei^er^ 
ot  other  ceretdony,  thlm  indosed  to  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries to  be  iHresented  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
told  him^ 
The  pariia.     «  That  thejT  ooukl  not,  for  the  ^re^nt^  with  the 
pUcataoD,    **  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the 
leis!^'     ''  safety  Of  the  king  add  kingdom,  yield  to  those 
<'  demands  of  his  majesty.     The  reason  why  they 
took  into  their  custody  the  town  of  Hull,  the  ma« 
gamne,  and  navy;  passed  the  ordinance  of  the 
*^  militia ;  and  made  preparation  of  arms ;  was  for 
^^  security  of  religion^  the  safety  of  his  miyesty's 
person,  of  the  kingdom,  and  parliament ;  all  whidi 
they  did  see  in  evident  and  imminent  danger; 
from  which  when   they  should  be  secured,  and 
*<  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  used 
to  the  destruction  thereof,  they  should  then  be 
ready  to  withdraw  the  garrison  out  of  Hull,  to 
<<  deliver  the  magazine  and  navy,  aiid  settle  the  nu<« 
'<  litia,  by  bill,  in  such  a  way  as  should  be  honour** 
^'  able  and  safe  for  his  migesty,  most  agreeable  to 
"  the  duty  of  parliament,  and  effectual  for  the  good 
**  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  had  professed  in  their 
**  late  petition.   And  for  adjourning  the  parliament, 
'^  they  apprehended  no  reason  for  his  migesty  to  re* 
^*  quire  it,  nor  security  for  themselves  to  consent  to 
**  it.    And  as  fer  that  reason  which  his  majes^ 
**  was  pleased  to  express,  they  doubted  not  but  the 
usual  {dace  would  be  as  safe  for  his  royal  pers^m, 
as  any  other ;  considering  the  full  assurance  they 
had  of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  dty  of  Lou* 
"  don  to  his  miyesty ;  and  the  care  which  his  par* 
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'^  Ikmeat  would  ever  have  to  prevent  any  danger,  book 
^  which  hk  majesty  might  justly  apprehend;  be« 


*'  ades  the  nmnifidd  conyeniencea  to  be  had  there,  ^^^^- 
**  beyond  any  y  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
^  as  for  the  laying  dawn  of  arms ;  when  the  causes 
<<  which  moved  them  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
^  his  majesty,  the  kingdom,  and  parliament,  should 
'<  be  taken  away,  they  should  v^y  willingly  and 
^  dieerfiilly  forbear  any  further  preparations,  and 
^  lay  down  their  force  afaready  raised.** 

Which  replication,  as  they  called  it,  to  his  ma- 
jesty's answer,  they  ordered  ^'  to  be  printed,  and 
^  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels  within  the  king- 
*<  dom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales/' 

And  so  the  war  was  now  denounced  by  their  ex- 
press w<Nrds  against  his  majesty,  as  it  had  been  long 
before  in  their  actions ;  and  both  parties  seemed  to 
giro  over  all  thoughts  of  farther  treaties  and  over- 
tures ;  and  each  prepared  to  make  themselves  '  con< 
siderable  by  the  straigth  and  power  of  such  forces 
as  they  could  draw  together. 

In  London  they  intended  nothing  but  the  form- 
ing of  their  army,  and  such  other  things  of  power, 
as  were  ^  in  order  thereunto.  To  that  purpose,  the 
bin  for  the  payment  of  tonnage  and  poundage  being 
expired  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  they  having 
sent  another  of  the  same  nature  to  the  king  fi>r  his 
consent,  tm  six  months  longer,  his  majesty,  since 
he  saw  that,  and  all  other  money  properly  bdong- 
ing  to  him,  violently  taken  from  him,  and  employed 
by  them  against  him,  re&sed  to  give  his  royal  as* 
sent  thereunto :  whereupon,  without  the  least  hesi«- 

y  any]  Not  tn  MS.       «  Uwmaelves]  himself      «  were]  was 
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BOOK  tatbn»  (albeit  it  had  been  enacted  this  yrety  parlia->' 
'      ment,  **  that  whosoever  should  presume  to  pay  or 

1642.  *t  receive  that  duty,  after  the  expiration  of  the  act, 
^  before  the  same  was  regranted  to  ^  his  majesty 
**  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons,  should 
<«  be  in  a  praemunire ;"  which  'is  the  heaviest  pu- 
nishment inflicted  by  law,  but  the  loss  of  life,)  they 
appointed  and  ordered  by  the  power  of  the  two 
houses,  (which  they  called  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment,) **  that  the  same  duty  should  be  continued ; 
**  and  declared,  that  they  would  save  all  persons 
'*  concerned  from  any  penalty  or  punishment  wIuKt- 
**  soever :"  by  which,  they  now  became  possessed  of 
the  customs  in  their  own  right. 

Towards  such  as  any  ways  (though  under  the 
obligation  of  oaths  or  offices)  opposed  or  discounter 
nanced  what  they  went  about,  thiey  proceeded  with 
the  most  extravagant  severity  that  had  been  ever 
heard  of;  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  two  in* 
stances ;  the  first,  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Liondon,  sir 
Richard  Gumey,  a  citizen  of  great  wealth,  reputa- 
tion, and  integrity ;  whom  the  lords  had,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  their 
sending  the  last  petition  to  the  king,  (of  which  his 
majesty  gave  them  a  touch  in  his  answer,)  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  of  London ;  for  causing  the 
king's  proclamation  against  the  militia,  by  virtue  of 
his  majesty's  writ  to  him  directed,  and  according  to 
the  known  duty  of  his  place,  to  be  publicly  pro* 
claimed.  And  shortly  after,  that  they  might  have 
a  man  more  compliant  with  their  designs  to  govern 
the  city,  notwithstanding  that  he  insisted  upon 
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innoioencey  and  made  it  appear  that  he  wbs  obliged  book 

bj  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  customs  of  the  city, ! 

and  the  constitution  of  his  office  and  his  oath,  to  do  ^^^* 
whatsoever  he  had  done ;  he  was  by  their  lordships, 
in  the  presence  of  the  commons,  adjudged  *'  to  be 
put  out  of  his  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London ;  tb 
be  utterly  incapable  of  bearing  office  in  dty  or 
kingdom,  and  of  ^  all  honour  or  dignity ;  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament."  And,  upon  this  sentence, 
alderman  Pennington,  so  often  before  mentioned, 
was,  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, against  the  customs  and  rules  of  election,  made 
mayor,  and  accordingly  installed ;  and  the  true,  old, 
worthy  mayor  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ; 
where,  with  notable  courage  and  constancy,  he  con- 
tinued almost  to  his  death.  ^ 

The  other  instance  I  think  fit  to  mention  is  that 
of  judge  Mallet ;  who,  as  is  before  remembered,  was 
comnutted  to  the  tower  the  last  Lent,  for  having 
seen  a  petition  prepared  by  the  grand  juiy  of  Kent, 
for  the  countenance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  against  the  imposition  of  the  militia  by  ordi- 
nance without  the  royal  assent.  This  judge  (being, 
this  summer  drcuit,  again  judge  of  assize  for  those 
counties)  sitting  at  Maidstone  upon  the  great  assize, 
some  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  a  committee  of  parliament,  came 
to  the  bench;  and,  producing  some  votes,  and  or* 
ders,  and  declarations  of  one  or  both  houses,  **  re- 

<  and  of]  incapable  of  hath  with  notable  courage  and 

^  where,  with  notable  cou-  constancy  continued  to  this  pre- 

nige  and  constancy,  he  contin ued  sent. 

almost  to  his  death.]  where  he 
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HOOK  <<  qvifed  him,  m  tiie  name  of  Uie  parliament,  to 
«  cause  those  pap^v"  (being  on  the  bebitf  of  the 
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ordinance  of  the  miUtia,  and  against  the  commission 
of  arfaj)  <'to  he  vead."    He  told  them,  ''that  he 
**  sat  there  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commissions ; 
*^  and  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  any  thing  com- 
prised in  those  commissions;  but  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  do  any  thing  else ;  and  therefore,  there 
*'  being  no  mention,  in  either  of  his  commissions,  of 
'*  those  papers,  or  the  publishing  any  thing  of  that 
^  nature,  he  could  not,  nor  would  not  ^  do  it ;"  and 
so  (finding  less  respect  and  submission  than  they 
expected,  both  to  their  persons  and  thdr  business, 
from  the  learned  judge,  and  that  the  whole  county, 
at  kast  the  prime  gentlemen  and  the  grand  jury, 
which  represented'  the  county,  contemned  both 
much  more)  this  committee  returned  to  the  house 
with  great  exclamations  against  Mr.  Justice  Mallet, 
^  as  the  fomenter  and  protector  of  a  malignant  fiu> 
^  tion  against  the  pariiament."    And,  upon  this 
diarge,  a  troop  of  horse  was  sent  to  attend  an  o£» 
ficer ;  who  came  with  a  warrant  from  the  houses, 
or  some  committee,  (whereas  justice  Mallet,  being 
an  assistant  of  the  house  of  peers,  could  not  regu- 
larly be   summoned   by  any  other  authority,)  to 
Kingston  in  Surrey,  where  the  judge  was  keeping 
the  general  assises  for  that  county ;  and,  to  tiie  uii* 
speakable  dishonour  of  the  public  justice  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  scandal  of  all  ministers  or  lovers 
of  justice,  in  that  violent  manner  took  the  judge 
from  the  bench,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  West- 
minster; from  whence,  by  the  two  houses,  he  was 

*  not]  Eroied  in  MS.  ^  npuMented]  prMeoled 
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committod  to  tiie  tower  of  Loitdon ;  whett  he  !«•  mkmc 
mained  for  the  space  of  wbott  two  yem^  wMuwif 


ewer  being  dialed  with  anj  pitrticular  erime^  tM    ^^^- 
he  waa  redeemed  hy  his  majeslj  bjr  the  exchange  ef 
another,  whose  liberty  they  desired. 

By  these  heightened  acts  of  power  and  terror, 
they  quickly  demonstrated  how  unseciire  it  woqM 
be  for  any  man,  at  least  not  to  concur  with  thera. 
And^  having  a  general,  arms,  money,  and  men 
enoagh  at  their  devotion,  they  easily  formed  m 
army,  publicly  disposii^  such  troops  ahd  r^gbnentv, 
as  had  been  raised  for  Ireland,  aid,  at  one  titn^  abe 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  money,  whidi,  l^ 
act  of  parliament,  had  been  paid  for  that  purpose, 
towards  the  constituting  that  army,  which  was  to 
be  led  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  So  that  it 
was  very  evident,  they  would  be  in  such  an  equi- 
page within  few  wedcs,  both  with  a  train  erf  artil- 
lery, horse,  and  foot^  all  taken,  armed,  Aimished, 
and  supplied  out  of  his  majesty's  own  magazines 
and  stores,  that  they  had  not  reason  to  fear  any  op- 
position. In  the  mean  time,  they  declared,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  people,  **  that  they  raised  that  army 
only  for  the  defence  of  the  paiilament>  the  king's 
Iietscm,  and  the  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of  the 
'*  kingdom,  and  of  those,  who,  for  thcjr  sakes,  and 
^*  tor  those  ends,  had  obeyed  their  orders :  that  the 
king,  by  the  instigation  of  evil  counsellors,  had 
raised  a  great  army  of  papists ;  by  which  he  in*- 
*'  tended  to  awe  and  destroy  the  parliament ;  to  in- 
«  troduce  popery  and  tyranny:  of  which  intention, 
^  they  said,  his  requiring  Hull ;  his  sodding  out 
'*  conunissions  of  array ;  bespeaking  ^  arms  aod  am- 
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300K  ^  munitkm  beyond  the  seas ;  (there  having  been 
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some  brought  to  hitn  by  the  ship  caUed  the  Provi«- 
J'642.   «iience;)  his  declaring  sir  John  Hotham  traitor; 
and  the  putting  out  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
from  being  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  his  re^ 
moving  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Essex,  Holland,  the 
lord  Fielding,  and  sir  Henry  Vane,  from  their  se- 
veral places  and  employments ;  were  sufficient  and 
ample  evidences :  and  therefore  they  conjured  all 
*^  men  to  assist  their  general,  the  earl  of  Essex/' 
And,  for  their  better  and  more  secret  transaction  of 
all  such  counsels,  as  were  necessary  to  be  entered 
upon,  or  followed,  they  made  ^  a  committee,  of  some 
choice  members  of  either  house,  to  intend  the  great 
business  of  the  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  army; 
who  had  authority,  without  so  much,  as  communi- 
cating the  matter  to  the  house,  to  imprison  persona, 
seize  upon  their  ^  estates ;  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, which  the  two  houses,  in  full  parliament,  had 
not  the  least  r^ular,  legal,  justifiable  authcnity  to 
do.    And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  men  to 
engage  in  the  service,  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the 
five  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  formerly  ac- 
cused by  his  majesty  of  high  treason,  upon  solemn 
debate,  had  several  r^ments  conferred  on  them; 
and,  by  their  example,  many  other  members  of  both 
houses,  some  upon  their  lowness,  and  decayedness 
of  their  fortunes,  others  to  get  name  and  reputation 
to  be  in  the  number  of  reformers,  (amongst  whom 
•they  doubted  not  all  places  of  honour,  or  offices  of 
profit,  would  be  bestowed,)  most  upon  the  confi- 
dence, that  all  would  be  ended  without  a  blow,  by 
the  king's  want  of  power  to  gather  strength,  de- 

^  made]  chose  *  their]  Not  in  MS» 
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sued  and  obtained  command  of  horse  or  foot ;  their  book 
quaKty  making  amends  for  their  want  of  experience, — — 
and  their  other  defects;  which  were  repaired  by    ^^^• 
many  good  officers,  both   English  and  Scots;  the 
late  troubles  having  brought  many  of  that  tribe  to 
London,  and  the  reputation  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
having  drawn  others,  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  to 
engage  in  that  service.     In  the  choice  of  which  offi-. 
cers,^  whilst  they  accused  the  king  of  a  purpose  to 
bring  a^  foreign  force,  and  of  entertaining  papists, 
they  neither  considered  nation  nor"^  religion;  but 
entertained  all  strangers  and  foreigners,  of  what  re- 
ligion soever,  who  desired  to  run  their  fortiine  in 
the"*  war. 

On  the  other  side,  preparations  were  not  made, 
with  equal  expedition  and  success  by  the  king,  to- 
wards a  war :  for,  though  he  well  understood  and; 
discerned  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he 
was  to  encounter  strange  difficulties  to  do  that. 
He  was  so  far  from  having  money  to  levy  or  pay 
soldiers,  that  he  was,  at  this  very  time,  compelled, 
for  very  real  want,  to  let  fidl  all  the  tables  kept  by 
his  officers  of  state  in  court,  by  which  so  many  of 
all  qualities  subsisted;  and  the  prince,  and  duke 
of  York,  eat  vrith  his  majesty ;  which  table  only  was 
kept.  And  whoever  knows  the  constitution  of  a 
court,  well  knows  what  indispositions  naturally  flow 
from  those  declensions ;  and.  how  ill  those  tempers 
bear  any  diminution  of  their  own  interests;  and, 
being  once  indisposed  themselves,  how  easily  they 
infect  others.     And  that  which  made  the  present 
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BOOS  wmit  of  momey  tiie  more  intokraU^  tlMre  was  no 
>  viable  hope  iron  whence  supply  could  come,  in  any 


^^^-  reasonable  time :  and  that  iwiiicfa  was  a  greater  want 
tlian  money,  which  men  rather  feared  than  found, 
there  were  no  arms ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fame 
of  Ae  great  store  of  ammunition  brought  in  by  that 
Mp,  it  consisted  only  in  truth  of  cannon,  powder, 
.  and  builet,  with  eight  hundred  muskets,  wMch  was 
all  the  king's  magazine.  So  that  the  hastening  of 
levies,  which  at  that  time  was  bdieved  would  not 
prove  difficult,  would  be  to  little  purpose,  when  they 
should  continue  unarmed.  But  that  which  tronUed 
the  knag  more  than  all  these  real  incapacities  of 
making  war,  was  the  temper  and  constitution  of  his 
own  party;  which  was  compounded,  for  ^e  most 
part,  in  court,  council,  and  country,  of  men  drawn 
to  him  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  and  didun*- 
ring  the  unjust  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament ;  otherwise  unexperienced  in  action,  and  un- 
acqufunted  with  the  mysteries  and  necessary  policy 
of  government ;  severe  observers  of  the  law,  and  as 
scrupulous  in  all  matters  relating  to  it,®  as  the  other 
pretended  to  be :  all  his  majesty's  ancient  counsellors 
and  servants,  (eaocept  some  few  of  lasting  honour^ 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  often  to  mention,) 
that  fliey  might  redeem '  former  oversights,^  or  for 
other  unworthy  designs,  beings  either  puUidy  against 
him  in  London,  or  privately  discrediting  his  interest 
and  actions  in  his  own  court.  These  men  stiH  urged 
^  the  execution  of  the  law ;  that  what  extravagances 
^  soever  the  parliament  practised^  the  king^s  observa- 
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**  tkm  of  Ite  lav  voukl»  hi  fhe  end,  «i{ipreBs  them  bm>k 
c^all:"  «id,  kideed,  bdieied  tl»i«MigJiwttrtobe_-Il_ 
80  wkked  a  thing,  that  they  thought  it  isipoaiible    ^^^ 
the  parUam^it  should  intend  it,  even  when  they 
knew  what  they  weie  doing.     However  they'  eon- 
daded,  *<that  he,  that  was  forwardest  in  the  prepaid- 

ii^  an  army,  would  be  firrt  odious  to  the  people; 

by  the  affections  of  whom,  the  othar  wiRild  be 

easily  suppsessed." 

This  was  the  gener^  reodved  doctrine;  and 
though  it  appealed  plainly  to  others,  (of  eqaal  affise* 
ticm  to  the  public  peace,)  how  fieital  those  ooadu* 
aions,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  urged,  must 
prove  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  how;  soon  the  king 
must  be  irrecoverably  lost,  if  he  proceeded  not  men 
vigorously  in  his  defence ;  yet  even  those  men  dmst 
not,  in  any  formed  and  public  debate^  declare  them- 
selves; or  speak  that  plain  English  the  state  of. 
afiaiiB  required ;  but  satisfied  themselves  with  speak* 
ing,  what  they  thouj^  necessary,  to  the  king  in 
private;  by  which  means*  the  king  wanted  those 
firm  and  solid  foundations  of  counsel  and  fiiresight, 
that^  were  most  necessary  for  his  condition :  so  that 
he  could  neither  impart  the  true  motives  and  grounds 
of  any  important  action,  nor  discover  the  utmost 
of  his  designs.  And  so  he  still  seemed^  (notwith* 
stamiiiig  the  greatest  and  avowed  {wepaEStions  of  the 
enemy)  to  intend  nothing  of  hostility,  but  in  ordar 
to  the  reducing  of  HuU ;  the  benefit  of  which,  he 
hopedf  would  engage  the  trained  bands  of  that  great 
county,  (which  was  the  sole  strength  he  yet  drew 
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BOOK  thither,)  till  he  could  brisg  other  forces  thither, 
which  might  be  fit  for  that,  or  anj  other  design. 


J  642.  Q„|.  there  was  another  reason  of  his  majesty's 
going  to  and.  staying  at  Beverley,  than  was  under- 
stood ;  and,  it  may  be,  if  it  had  been  known,  might 
have  produced  a  better  effect ;  which  I  think  neces* 
saiy  to  insert  in  this  place.  The  lord  Digby,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  before,  in  the  first  disorder,  by 
which  the  king  and  queen  were  driven  from  Lon- 
don, to  have  left  England,  and  to  be  after  unrea- 
sonably accused  by  the  house  of  commons  of  high 
treason,  had  remained  from  that  time  in  Holland ; 
and,  hearing  the  king^s  condition  at  York  to  be  so 
much  improved  beyond  what  he  left  it  at  Windsor, 
had,  with  some  commands  from  the  queen,  arrived 
there  very  privately,  and  staid  some  days  in  a  dis- 
guise at  York,  revealing  himself  to  very  few  friends, 
and  speaking  with  the  king  in  so  secret  a  manner 
in  the  night,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  being 
there ;  and,  finding  the  king's  affairs  not  in  so  good 
a  posture  as  he  expected,  and  conceiving  it  yet  not 
fit  for  him  to  appear,  resolved  to  return  again  to 
the  queen,  and  to  hasten  that  provision  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  without  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  king  to  resist  any  violence  that  threatened  him  ; 
and  so,  in  the  same  bark  which  brought  him  over, 
he  went  again  to  sea  fi>r  HoUand,  with  Wilmot, 
Ashbumham,  Pollard,  and  Berkley ;  who  purposely 
removed  themselves  from  court,  upon  the  clamour 
of  the  parliament,  till  the  king  was  ready  to  use 
their  service.  They  were  not  many  hours  at  sea^ 
when  they  met  the  Providence,  (which  we  men- 
tioned before,)  with  the  ammunition,  which  was  only 
wanted ;  and,  well  knowing  her^  they  agreed,  **  that 
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'*  Wilmot,  Pollard,  Berkley,  should  return  with  the  book 

''  ammunition  to  the  king ;  and  Digby  and  col !— 

**  Ashbumham  should  pursue  their  former  inten-  ^^^^' 
^'  tions  for  Holland."  But  their  parleys  continued 
so  long,  that  the  parliament  ships,  who  had  watched 
and  chased  the  Providence,  came  up  to  them,  and 
though  the  ship  escaped,  and  run  on  shore,  as  was 
befcn^  mentioned,  yet  the  fly-boat,  in  which  the 
lord  Bigby  was,  could  not  so  weU  get  away;  but 
was  taken  by  them,  and  earned  in  with  so  much  the 
more  triumph^  into  Hull,  that  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  their  greater  prize.  Col.  Ashbumham, 
though  he  was  in  great  umbrage  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  those  delinquents,  whom  they  re- 
proached the  king  with,  was  so  well  known  to  sir 
John  Hotham,  with  whom  he  stood  in  a  good  de- 
gree of  familiarity,  that  he  could  not  dissemble  or 
conceal  himself;  but  the  lord  Digby,  being  in  so  real 
a  disguise,  that  his  nearest  friends  would  not  easUy 
have  known  him,  pretended  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
whose  language  he  spoke  excellently ;  and  seemed 
to  be  so  sea^sick,  that  he  kept  himself  in  the  hole  of 
the  bark,  till  they  came  to  Hull ;  and,  in  that  time, 
disposed  of  such  papers  as  were  not  fit  to  be  pe- 
rused ;  and  when  he  came  on  shore,  so  well  counter- 
feited sickness,  and  want  of  health,  that  he  easily 
procured  himself  to  be  sent,  under  a  guard,  to  some 
obscure  comer  for  repose ;  whilst  col.  Ashbumham, 
who  was  the  only  prisoner  they  thought  worth  the 
looking  after,  was  carefully  carried  to  the  governor ; 
who  received  him  with  as  much  civility  as  he  could 
reasonably  expect. 

*  triuinph]  choler  and  triumph 
VOL.  III.  M 
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BOOE      The  lord  Digbj,  beiag  by  himself,  quickly  consi- 
dered the  desperateness  of  his  condition :  **  that  it 


1642.  u  ^ouid  not  be  possible  to  conceal  himself  long,  being 
Digby't  ^  so  well  kfiown  to  many  who  were  in  the  Provi- 
tto^T^th  **  dence,  and  the  garriscm  quickly  knowing  what- 
Ho^am  in  **  soeveT  was  spokcu  of  in  the  country :  that  he  was, 
Huu.        c«  ]]^^  unjustly  or  unreasonably  soever,  the  most 


**  odious  man  of  the  kingdom  to  the  parliament ; 
**  into  whose  hands  if  he  should  then  come,  his  life 
**  would  be,  at  least,  in  apparent  hazard."    And  how 
to  get  himself  out  of  that  labyrinth  was  very  diCcult, 
since  sir  John  Hotham  was  so  far  from  any  indina-* 
tion  of  kindness  towards  him,  as  he  had  owned^  to 
ooL  Ashbumham,  that  he  was  in  the  number  of  his 
most  notorious  enemies.     However,  in  this  eniinent 
extremity,  (as  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  presence' 
of  mind,  and  the  least  appalled^  upon  danger,  that  I 
have  known,)  he  resolved  not  to  give  himself  over ; 
and  found  means  to  make  one  of  his  guard,  in  broken 
English,  which  might  well  have  become  any  French- 
man, understand,  *Hhat  he  desired  to  ^peak  pri- 
**  vately  with  the  governor ;  and  that  he  would  dis- 
**  cover  some  secrets  of  the  king's  and  queen's  to  him, 
*f  that  would  highly  advance  the  service  c^  the  par- 
*'  liament."    The  ieliow  made  haste  to  kt  Hie  gover- 
nor know  these  good  tidings;  who  understaaifiog 
French  well,  as  speedily  sent  for  the  Frenchman ; 
who  was  brought  before  him  in  the  presence   of 
much   company,  and,  without  any  disoida*,  gave 
such  an  account  of  himself^  as  they  understood  him 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  French  s^^ice,  (of  which 


y  owned]  Omitted  in  MS,  *  appalled]  unappalled 

*  presence]  preaentness 
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lie  spoke  rery  flnentlj,)  and  to  hare  come  oter  te^  book 
commctided  to  thie  king  for  souse  coiniMnd»  ri  hd      ^' 


shotdd  have  occasion  to  use  sokliers ;  as^  he  said,  ^^^' 
people  abroad  conceived  him  Uk^  to  have.  Aflef 
he  had  entertained  the  company  with  soch  dis- 
coui«e,  there  being  present  some  gentlemen,  who 
came  lately  ont  of  Franeey  and  so  being  the  more  cu- 
rious to  adnrnnster  questions,  he  apptiied  hknsdf  to 
the  governor ;  and  told  hifn,  *'  that  if  he  migi^  be 
**  admitted  to  privacy  with:  him,  he  wtnld  discover 
**  somewhat  to  him,  which  he  would  not  repent  to 
^*  have  known.'*  The  governor,  who  was  a  nmn  apt 
enoogii  to  fear  his  own  safety,  but  more  apprehen«« 
dive  of  the  jealousies  whieh  would  attend  him,  (for 
Ms  eld!&st  son,  and  some  otihen,  were  more  absolutely 
confided  hi  by  the  parliament  than  himself,  and  were 
in  truth  but  ^ies  over  him,)  wootd  not  venture 
hima^  in  another  worn ;  but  drew  hhn  to  a  great 
window  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  company, 
and  wished  him  <^  to  say  what  he  thought  fit"  The 
lord  D%by,  Unding  he  eould  not  obtain  more  pri- 
vacy, asked  him,  in  fingllsh,  ^*  whether  he  knew 
•^hkn?'"  The  other,  surprised,  »*  toW  hkn,  ••]»<)." 
«  Then,**  saod  he,  "I  shall  try  whether  I  know  sir 
**  Johtt  Hotham ;  and  whether  he  be,  in  truth,  the 
"*  same  man  of  honour  I  have  always  taken  him  to 
**  be  :'^  mid,  thereupon,  tdd  him  who  he  was ;  and 
"*  that  he  hoped  he  was  tOd  much  a  gentleman  to 
"*  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  dieii^  mge  and  fuiy, 
^  who,  he  wefi  knew,  wei^  his  implacable  enemies/* 
The  other,,  being  astonished*',  and  fearing  that  fte 
by-standers  would  discover  him  too,  (for,  being  now 

^  surprised,]  appalled*       ^  astonished,]  surprised  and  astonishedt 

M  a 
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BOO  It  told  who  he  was,  he  wondered  he  found  it  not  out 
^'     himself,)  he  desired  him  *'to  say  no  more  for  the 


1642.  *<  present;  that  he  should  not  be  sorry  for  the  trust 
^  he  reposed  in  him,  and  should  find  him  the  same 
''  man  he  had  thought  him :  that  he  would  find 
<<  some  time,  as  soon  as  conveniently  he  might,  to 
'*  have  more  conference  with  him.  In  the  mean 
**  time,  that  he  should  content  himsdf  with  the  ill 
^  accommodation  he  had,  the  amendment  whereof 
would  beget  suspicion :  and  so  he  called  the  guard 
instantly  to  carry  him  away,  and  to  have  a  very 
strict  eye  upon  him;"  and,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, and  being  conscious  to  himself  of  the  trouble 
and  disorder  in  his  countenance,  told  them,  ^<  that 
^  the  Frenchman  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  under- 
^  stood  more  of  the  queen's  counsels  and  designs^ 
than  a  man  would  suspect :  that  he  bad  told  him 
that  which  the  parliament  would  be  glad  to  know; 
to  whom  presently  he. would  make  a  despatch, 
^  though  he  had  not  yet  so  clear  informations,  as, 
he  presumed,  he  should  have  after  two  or  three 
days :"  and  so  departed  to  his  chamber.^ 
It  was  ai  wonderful  influence,  that  this  noble  per- 
son's stars  (which  used  to  lead  him  into  and  out  of 
the  greatest  perplexities  and  dangers,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  life)  had  upon  this  whole  af- 
fair. Hotham  was,  by  his  nature  and  education,  a 
rough  and  a  rude  man ;  of  great  covetousness,  of 
great  pride,  and  great  ambition ;  without  any  bowels 
of  good  nature,  or  the  least  sense  or  touch  of  gene- 
rosity ;  his  parts  were  not  quick  and  sharp,  but  corn- 
el to  his  chamber.]  The  con*  ing  to  MS.  C.  is  inserted  in  t?ie 
tinuatian  of  lord  Digby^s  inter-  Jppendix,,D. 
lAevss  with  sir  J.  Hotham^  accord' 


« 
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posed^  and  he  judged  well;  he  was  a  man  of  craft,  book 


V. 


4t 
€i 

« 


and  more  like  to  deceive,  than  to  be  cozened :  yet,- 
after  all  this,  this  young  nobleman,  known  and  ab-  ^^^^' 
horred  by  him,  for  his  admirable  faculty  of  dissimu- 
lation, had  so  far  prevailed,  and  imposed  upon  his 
spirit,  that  he  resolved  to  practise  that  virtue,  which 
the  other  had  imputed  to  him;®  and  not  to  suffer 
him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  sent 
for  him,  the  next  day,  at^  an  hour  when  he  was 
more  vacant  from  attendants  and  observers ;  and,  at 
first,  told  him  his  resolution ;  ^*  that,  since  he  had 
so  frankly  put  himself  into  his  hands,  he  would 
not  deceive  his  trust  ;'*  and  wished  him  ^  to  con. 
sider,  in  what  way,  and  by  what  colour,  he  should 
so  set  him  at  liberty,  that  he  might,  without  any 
other  danger,  arrive  at  the  place  where  he  would 
**  be.  For,"  he  said,  "  he  would  not  trust  any  per- 
**  son  living  with  the  secret,  and  least  of  all  his 
*'  son ;"  whom  he  mentioned  with  all  the  bitterness 
imaginable,  **  as  a  man  of  an  ill  nature,  and  furiously 
*<  addicted  to  the  worst  designs  the  parliament  had, 
*^  or  could  have ;  and  one  that  was  more  depended 
upon  by  them  than  himself,  and  sent  thither  only 
as  a  spy  upon  him."  From  hence  8^  he  entered 
upon  the  discourse  '^  of  the  times,  and  mischief  that 
'<  was  like  to  befall  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the^ 
**  difference  between  the  king  and  the  parliament." 
Then  lamented  his  own  fate,  ^'  that,  being  a  man  of 
**  very  different  principles  from  those  who  drove 
**  things  to  this  extremity,  and  of  entire  affection 
^  and  duty  to  the  king,  he  should  now  be  looked 

*  to  him ;]  MS.  adds :  which        sFrom  hence]  And  from  hence 
be  was  absolutely  without ;  ^  the]  this 

'  at]  and  at 
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BOOK  '^  upon  as  the  ckief  ground  aad  eau^e  of  the  cfv& 
'      <<  war  vrfaidi  was  to  ensue,  by  his  not  opening  th^ 

1M2.  «  ports,  when  the  king  would  have  entered  into  the 
^*  town :"  of  which  budness,  and  of  all  the  chreHm* 
stances  attending  it,  be  spake  at  l^ige ;  and  avowed, 
^  that  the  information  sent  him  of  the  king's  pur- 
*f  pose  presently  to  hang  bim,  was  the  true  cause  of 
^  his  having  proceeded  in  that  mannw."* 

The  lord  Digby,  who  knew  weU  enough  how  to 
cultivate  every  paiod  of  sucb  a  discourse,  and  how 
to  worit  upon  t^ose  passions  which  were  most  pre- 
donnnant  in  iikn,  joined  with  him  in  the  sense  of 
the  calamities,  which  were  like  to  befell  the  nation ; 
which  he  bewaUed  patheticafiy ;  and,  '*  that  it  shotild 
*'  be  in  the  power  of  a  handfiil  of  ill  men,  corrupted 
'^  in  their  affections  to  the  king,  and  against  mo- 
^*  narchy  itself,  to  be^  able  to  involve  him,  and  many 
*^  others  of  his  clear  intentions,  in  their  dark  eoun- 
^  sels,  and  to  engage  them  to  prosecute  ends  which 
^  they  abhorred,  and  which  must  determine  In  the 
^*  ruin  of  att  the  undertaken.  For,  he  told  Idm, 
*^  that  the  king,  in  a  short  time,  woidd  reduce  all 
**  his  enemies :  that  the  hearts  of  the  pec^le  were 
**  ahneady,  in  all  places,  aliened  from  them ;  anj^  that 
^  the  fleet  was  so  much  at  the  king^s  disposal,  that, 
^  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  Ms  orders,  they 
**  would  appear  in  any  ^ace  he  appointed :  that  all 
^  the  prinees  in  Christendom  were  concerned  in 
^^  the  quarrel^  and  would  engage  in  it,  as  soon  as 
<*  they  should  be  invited  to  it :  and  that  the  prince 
**  of  Orange  was  resdved  to  come  ever  in  the  head 
*^  of  his  army,  and  would  take  Hull  in  three  days.** 

'  to  be]  should  be 
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An  wMch  ou^,  reaMaMjs  to  have  been  true  in  book 
the  pmeticky  though  it  bad  yety  little  groirod  in  the  ■  ^' 
flpecolaition.  And  when  he  had)  by  degree,  amufied  ^^^^- 
aad  terrified  him  with  this  discoufse)  he  enlarged 
npon  ^  the  honour  and  gloiy  that  man  would  have, 
**  who  could  be  so  bkMed,  as  to  prevent  this  terrible 
*<  conftnioU)^  that  was  in  view :  that  king  and  peo- 
**  pie  would  join  in  rewarding  him  with  honours  and 
^  preferments  of  bU  kind ;  and  that  Im  name  would  . 
**  be  derived  to  posterity,  as  the  preserver  of  his 
country."  He  told  him,  **  He  was  that  man,  that 
could  do  aH  this ;  that,  by  delivering  up  Hull  to 
the  king,  he  might  extinguish  the  war ;  and  that 
immediately  a  peace  would  be  established  through- 
out  the  kingdom :  that  the  world  believed,  that  he 
had  some  credit  both  with  the  king  and  queen ; 
'*  that  he  would  employ  it  all  in  his  service ;  and  if 
**  he  would  give  him  this  rise  to  b^n  upon,  he 
^*  should  find,  that  he  would  be  much  more  soH- 
**  citous  fi>r  his  greatness,  and  a  full  recompense  ^ 
**  his  merit,  than  he  was  now  for  his  own  safety.^ 
An  these  advertisements  and  reflections  were  the 
sutject  cf  more  than  one  discourse;  for  sir  John 
Hotbam  could  not  bear  the  variety  and  burden  of  aH 
those  thoughts  together;  but  within  two  days  all 
things  were  adjusted  between  them.  Hotham  said, 
**  it  would  not  become  him,  after  such  a  reftisal,  to 
**  put  the  town  into  the  king^s  hands ;  nor  could  he 
undertake  (if  he  resolved)  to  effect  it ;  the  town 
itself  being  in  no  degree  afiected  to  his  majesty's* 
service ;  and  the  trained  bands,  of  which  the  gar- 
riflCHi  wh(dly  consisted^  'were  under  officers,  upon 

^  confusion,]  mass  of  confusion,        ^  nifty's]  Not  tti  M8. 
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BOOK  **  whom  he  could  not  depend.    BuV'  he  said,  ^  if 


V. 


^^  the  king  would  come  before  the  town,  though  but 
1 642.  u  y^^Y^  QQ^  regiment,  and  plant  his  cannon  against  it, 
'^  and  make  but  one  shot,  he  should  think  he  had 
discharged  his  trust  to  the  parliament,  as  far  as  he 
ought  to  do ;  and  that  he  would  immediately  then 
'^  deliver  up  the  town ;  which  he  made  no  doubt  but 
''  that  he  should  be  then  able  to  do."  And,  on  this 
errand,  he  was  contented  the  lord  Digby  should  go 
to  the  king,  and  be  conducted  out  of  the  town  be- 
yond the  limits  of  danger ;  the  governor  having  told 
those  officers  he  trusted  most,  that  **  he  would  send 
**  the  Frenchman  to  York ;  who,  he  was  well  assur- 
*^  ed,  would  return  to  him  again."  He  gave  him  like- 
wise ™  a  note  to  a  widow,  who  lived  in  that "  city,  at 
whose  house  he  might  lodge,  and  by  whose  hands  he 
might  transmit  any  letters  ^  to  him. 

When  he  came  to  York,  and  after  he  had  spoke 
with  the  king,  it  was  resolved,  he  ^  should  appear  in 
his  own  likeness,  and  wait  upon  the  king  in  public, 
that  it  might  be  believed,  that  he  had  transported 
himself  from  Holland  in  the  ship  (hat  brought  ^  the 
ammunition ;  which  was  hardly  yet  come  to  York,  it 
being  now  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Villiers  and  sir 
John  Pennington  had  been  sent  away,  and  before 
the  news  came  of  their  ill  success.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  march  towards'^  Hull,  before 
there  was  a  soldier  levied  to  make^an  assault,  or 

^  He  ^ve  him  likewise]  And  spoke  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hyde 

he  gave  him  and  the  other  two,  who  were 

^  that]  the  always  together,  and  the  king 

^  letters]  letter  had  notice  of  his  arrival,  it  was 

^  p  after  he  had  spoke  with  the  resolved,  that  he,  &c. 

king,  it  was  resolved,  he]  Thus  ^  brought]  had  brought 

originaliy  in  MS, :  after  he  had  '  towards]  to 
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maintain  a  si^^e;  which  was  so  much  wondered  at  book 
then,  and  so  much  censured  afterwards.   For  as  soon 


as  his  majesty  received  this  assurance,  which  he  had*  '  ^'^^* 
so  much  reason  to  depend  upon,  hj  the  treatment 
the  lord  Digbj  ^  had  received,  he  declared  **  he  would, 
**  upon  such  a  day,  go  to  Beverley,''  a  place  within 
four  miles  of  Hull ;  and  appointed  three  or  four  re^ 
giments  of  the  country,  under  the  command  of  such 
gentlemen  whose  afifection  was  unquestionable,  to 
march  thither,  as  a  guard  to  his  person ;  and  likewise 
sent  a  little  train  of  artillery,  which  might  be  ready 
for  the  summons.  When^  his  majesty  was  ready 
with  this  equipage  for  his  march,  the  lord  Bigby  re- 
turned again  in  his  old  disguise'  to  Hull,  to  make 
sure  that  all  things  there  might  correspond  with  the 
former  obligation.  As  soon  as  the  king,  and  the  whereupon 
whole  court,  (for  none  remained  at  York,)  came  to  goL  to  Be. 
Beverley,  (where  they  were  ally  accommodated, ^^j*^ ^^J^^ 
which  kept  them  from  being  quickly  weary,)  and  the  J*?"»but  in 
trained  bands  were  likewise  come  thither,  the  '  ge- 
neral, the  earl  of  Lindsey,  first  took  possession  of  his 
office ;  a  little  troubled,  and  out  of  countenance,  that 
he  should  appear  the  general  without  an  army ;  and 
be  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which  he  could  not  ima- 
gine would  succeed.  His  majesty  ordered  him  *  to 
send  out  some  officers,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
store,  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  and  of  such  advan- 
tage ground,  within  distance,  upon  which  he  might 
raise  a  battery ;  as  if  he  meant  on  a  sudden  to  assault 


*  leoeived    this    assurance,  ^  When]  And  when 

which  he  had]  received  this  as-  '  disguise]  mode 

surance,  and,  besides  the  con-  y  all]  well 

fidence  of  the  loid  Dighy»  '  the]  and  the 

^  the  lord  Digby]  he  *  ordered  him]  wished  him 
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BOOK  the  place;  whkh  appeared  no  utipeasoimble  design, 
if  there  were  a  good  party  in  the  town  to  depend 

^^^^*  upon.  And  yet  the  general  had  no  opinion,  tiiat  bid 
army  of  trained  bands  would  frankly  expose  them* 
selves  to  such  an  attack.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
officers,  and  persons  of  quality,  who  were  all  well 
horsed,  and  had  many  servants  as  well  provided,  the 
king  had  his  troop  of  guards  so  constituted  as  hath 
been  said  before ;  and  there  were  few  horse  ^  in  Hull, 
and  those  ^  without  officers  who  understood  that 
kind  of  service.  So  that  it  was  no  hard  matter  to 
take  a  very  full  view  of  the  town,  by  riding  to  the 
very  ports,  and  about  the  walls ;  nor,  at  first  appear- 
ahce,  was  there  any  show  of  hostility  from  the  town 
upon  their  nearest  aj^Mroaches  to  it ;  but  after  they 
had  made  that  visit  two  or  three  days  together,  they 
observed  that  the  walls  were  better  manned,  and  that 
there  was  every  day  an  increase  of  laboura^  repair- 
ing the  works ;  and  then  they  begun  to  shoot,  when 
any  went  within  distance  of  the  works. 

All  this  while  *  sir  John  Hotham  had  tried  some 
of  his  officers,  in  whose  particular  affection  he  had 
most  confidence,  how  far  they  were  like  to  be  govern- 
ed by  him ;  and  found  them  of  a  temper  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  His  son  was  grown  jealous  of  some  de* 
sign,  and  was  caballing  with  those  who  were  OKHit 
notorious  for  their  disaffection  to  the  government ; 
and  new '  officers  were  sent  down  by  the  parliament, 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  which,  they 
thought,  might  probably  be  attempted ;  and  supplies 
of  men  had  been  taken  in  from  the  ships,  and  had 


«  hone]  hones  «  All  this  while]  Nai  m  M8. 

^  and  those]  Not  m  MS.  '  new]  some  new 
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been  seat  thitlier  fWira  Boston,  a  town  iipon  the  sane  boor 
coast, »  of  eminent  disloyalty.  So  that,  when  the  ^' 
lord  Digfay  returned  thith^,  he  found  a  great  damp  '^^^« 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  governor,  and  a  sadness  ^ 
mind,  that  he  had  proceeded  so  far ;  ct  which  his 
lordship  ^  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  advertise 
the  king ;  but  his  letters  must  first  be  sent  to  York 
before  they  could  come  to  Beverley ;  and,  when  they 
were  lecdved,  they  contained  still  somewhat  of  hope, 
**  that  he  Aould  be  able  to  ^  restore  him  to  his  for^ 
**  met  courage,  and  confirm  his  resolution  :**  so  that 
the  king  seemed  to  defer  any  attempt,  upon  the 
hq)es  of  the  earl  of  HoUand*s  message  before  men- 
tioned \  and,  in  the  end,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
over  the  design,  all  hope  fipom  the  governor  growing 
desperate ;  whether  fh)m  his  want  of  courage,  or 
want  of  power  to  execute  what  he  desired,  remains 
still  uncertain.  When  sir  John  Hotham  *  gave  over 
further  thoughts  ™  of  it,  he  dismissed  both  the  lord 
IKgby,  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  whom  he  had  like^ 
wise  detiUned  till  then,  as  a  man  of  use  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  design,  with  many  professions  of  duty 
to  the  king  \  and  as  the  concealing  those  two  per« 
sons,  and  afterwards  releasing  them,  immediately  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  the  parliament  against  him, 
80  it  was  the  principal  cause,  afterwards,  of  the  loss 
of  his  head. 
The  king  dismissed  the  trained  bands,  and  ^  re- 

t  atown,vp0Qtlie»a9i«ooatt»]        ^  thoughu]  thouglit 
a  neighbour  towD»  "  The  king  dismissed  the  train- 

^  his  lordship]  he  ed  bands,  and]  The  king,  after 

*  should  be  able  to]  might  three  weeks*  or  a  month's  stay 

^  before  mentioned]  Not  m  at  Feverley,  dismissed  the  train- 

MS,  ed  bands,  wearj  of  their  service, 

'  sir  John  Hotham]  he  and,  &c. 
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BOOK  turned  with  his  court  to  York,  in  so  much  less  cre^ 
^'      dit  than  when  he  came  from  thence,  as  the  entering 


1642.  ijjjQ  1^  ^gj.  without  power,  or  preparation  to  prose- 
cute it,  was  like  to  produce.  The  ^  inconvenience 
was  the  greater,  because  the  principal  persons  of 
quality,  of  court  or  country,  and  the  officers,  had  the 
less  reverence  for  the  king's  conduct,  by  seeing  such 
an  action  entered  upon  with  so  little  reason,  and  pro* 
secuted  so  perfunctorily:  aU  which  reproaches  his 
majesty  thought  fitter  to  bear,  than  to  discover  the 
motives  of  his  journey ;  which  were  then  known  to 
few,  nor,  to  this  day,  have  been  published. 

When  the  king  returned  to  York,  exceedingly 
troubled  at  the  late  march  he  had  made,  and  all  men 
expressing  great  impatience  to  be  in  action,  very 
many  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  having  attended 
long  at  court,  believing  ^  they  might  be  more  useful 
to  his  maj^ty's  service  in  their  own  countries,  in  re- 
straining the  disaffected  from  any  seditious  attempts, 
and  disposing  the  people  in  general  to  be  constant  in 
their  loyalty,  an  accident  fell  out,  that  made  it  abso- 
lutdy  necessary  for  the  king  to  declare  the  war, 
and  to  enter  upon  it,  before  he  was  in  any  degree 
Colonel     ripe  for  action;  which  was,  that  Portsmouth  had 
pori^'  *   declared  for  the  king,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
dv^for^  parliament,  which  had  thereupon  sent  an  army, 
tiw  kinj.    under  the  command  of  sir  William  Waller,  to  re- 
duce it.     The  relating  how  this  came  to  pass,  re- 
quires a  large  discourse,  and  ^  will  administer  much 
variety,  not  without  somewhat  of  pleasure  and  won- 
der, from  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  person  who 


^  The]  And  the  <)  and]  which 

p  believing]  did  believe 
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conducted  that  action ;  if  it  can  be  aaid  to  be  con-  book 
ducted  without  any  conduct.'  ^- 


1642. 


'  any  oondiicl.]  Thi$  occotmi, 
together  with  the  character  oj 
eoUmel  Gorhgy  i$  tkui  cvntinuei 
m  MS,  B.  It  is  remembered 
before,  (or  if  it  be  not,  it  la  too 
much  in  the  memory  of  too 
many  to  be  forgotten,)  that  co- 
lonel Goring,  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  court,  and  owed  all  he 
had,  and  all  he  had  to  hope,  to 
the  immediate  bounty  of  the 
crown,  was  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  principal  officer  in 
the  army,  when  that  conspiracy 
(as  they  called  it)  was  entered 
into  by  some  of  the  chief  officers, 
asWilmot,  Ashbumham,  and  the 
rest,  against  the  parliament :  all 
which  was  discovered  by  Goring, 
^ho  thereby  made  himself  a  fa- 
vourite to  the  governing  party 
in  both  houses,  and  \vas  so  ri- 
vetted  in  their  good  opinion  and 
confidence,  that  they  would  give 
no  countenance  to  any  informa- 
tions they  received,  from  persons 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  of 
any  thing  to  his  prejudice ;  but 
thought  the  sourness  and  moro- 
sfty  of  their  natures  disposed 
them  to  severity  upon  the  gayety 
of  his  humour,  and  some  liber- 
ties and  excesses  he  used  to  in- 
dulge to  himself:  and  he  no 
sooner  appeared  upon  any  accu- 
sation, but  he  renewed  all  their 
assurance  of  his  integrity ;  for  he 
appeared  with  a  bashfulness  so 
like  innocence,  when  in  truth  it 
was  a  formed  impudence  to  de* 
ceive ;  and  with  a  disorder  so  like 
reverence,  when  he  had  the  high- 


est contempt  of  them,  and  he* 

believed  all  he  said,  and  dismiss- 
ed him  with  all  he  asked  for,  and 
had  entire  an  opinion  of  his  re* 
signation  of  himself  to  them, 
and  his  resolution  of  running 
their  fortune,  that,  in  the  mo- 
delling their  army  under  the  earl 
of  Essex,  they  made  him  lieute- 
nant-general of  their  horse,  with 
an  esteem  in  their  hearts  of  him 
superior  to  any  person  but  of  the 
general  himself.  He  was  in 
truth  a  man  very  powerful  to  get 
esteem,  baring  a  person  very 
winning  and  graceful  in  all  his 
motions ;  and  by  a  h^irt  in  his 
leg,  which  he  bad  nobly  and 
eminently  obtained  in  an  assault 
of  a  town  in  Holland,  and  which 
produced  a  lameness  not  to  be 
concealed,  he  appeared  the  more 
comely  and  prevailing.  He  had 
a  civility  which  shed  itself  over 
all  his  countenance,  and  gather- 
ed all  the  eyes  and  applications 
in  riew ;  his  courage  was  noto- 
rious and  confessed;  his  wit 
equal  to  the  best,  and  in  the 
most  universal  conceptions ;  and 
his  language  and  expression  na- 
tural, sharp,  and  flowing,  adorn- 
ed with  a  wonderful  seeming 
modesty,  and  with  such  a  con- 
stant and  perpetual  sprightful- 
ncss  and  pleasantness  of  humour, 
that  no  man  had  reason  to  b6 
ashamed  of  being  disposed  to 
love  him,  or  indeed  of  being  de- 
ceived bv  him.  He  had  such  a 
dexterity  in  his  addresses,  and 
in  reconciling  the  greatest  pre- 


and  be]  So  in  MS. 
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We  hai^  femonbered  before,  in  the  last  yev,  the 
discourse  of  the  bringing  op  the  army  to  Londrni,  to 
awe  the  parliament,  and  the  unspeakable  dishonour 
and  damage  the  king  sustained  by  that  discourse,  how 
groundless  soever  it  was ;  all  which  was  imputed  to 
colonel  Goring,  who,  by  that  means,  grew  into  great 
reputation  with  the  parliament,  as  a  man  so  irreco- 
▼erably  lost  at  court,  that  he  would  join  with  them 
in  the  most  desperate  designs ;  yet  he  carried  him- 
sdf  with  so  great  dexterity,  that,  within  few  months, 
he  wrought  upoh  the  king  and  queen  to  believe,  that 
he  so  much  repented  that  fault,  that  he  would  re- 


judice  and  avenuon,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  queen,  within 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  after 
he  was  known  to  have  betrayed 
her,  and  ruined  those  who  were 
most  trusted  by  her,  and  who 
were  fled  the  kingdom  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives,  to  repose  a 
great  trust  in  him  again,  and  to 
believe  that  he  would  serve  the 
king  with  great  int^rity.  Uepro- 
roi^d  then  to  keep  Portsmouth  in 
the  king*s  devodon ;  and  that  he 
might  the  better  do  it,  by  chang- 
ing or  reforming  the  ffarri8on,and 
repairing  the  works,  he  received  a 
good  sum  of  money  from  the 
queen.  After  the  accusation  of 
the  six  members  of  parliament, 
which  raised  them  so  high,  and 
cast  the  king  so  low,  he  came  to 
the  house,  to  wipe  off  some  as- 
persions which  had  been  chaiged 
upon  him ;  and  to  make  his  de- 
pendence to  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely and  solely  upon  their  fa- 
vour, he  declared  how  odious  he 
had  made  himself  to  the  court, 
which,  he  said,  sought  nothing 
but  his  ruin,  and,  he  knew,  had 


a  design  to  corrupt  his  garrison, 
and  to  get  the  town  out  of  his 
hands ;  which  that  he  might  the 
better  prevent,  he  desired  he 
might  inform  them  of  the  weak- 
ness of  it ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  prevailed  with  them  to  de- 
liver him  four  thousand  pound* 
that  he  might  be  sure  to  retain 
that  place  in  their  obedience: 
and  before  he  returned  thither, 
(from  whence  he  was  not  absent 
above  a  week,)  he  persuaded  the 
queen,  in  her  greatest  extremi- 
ty, and  want  of  money,  to  fur- 
nish him  with  &ve  thousand 
pounds,  that  he  might  prepare 
a  good  proportion  of  ammani- 
tion  and  victual,  and  have  men 
listed  in  private,  and  ready  to 
come  into  the  town,  when  be 
should  find  it  time  to  declare  : 
and  with  those  two  supplies,  so 
artfully  drawn  from  very  contra- 
ry aflections,  and  to  very  con- 
trary ends,  and  which  were 
abundantly  enough  to  have  put 
the  place  mto  a  very  good  con- 
dition, he  returned  well  pleased 
to  his  garrison. 
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deem  it  by  any  service;  and  to  trast  him  to  that  book 
degree^  that  the  cpieea  once  reBolFed,  when  the  tu- 


mults droTe  their  nugesties  first  from  London,  for  her  ^^^^* 
security,  to  put  herself  into  Portsmouth,  which  waa 
under  his  government;  whilst  his  nugestj  betook 
huufldf  to  the  northern  parts ;  which  design  was  no 
sooner  orer,  (if  not  bef(»e,)  than  he  again  intimated 
so  much  of  it  to  tiie  lord  Kimbolton,"  and  that  party^ 
that  they  took  all  the  trust  he  had  from  court,  to 
proceed  from  the  ocHifidence  their  majesties  had  of 
bb  &ther^s  interest  in  him ;  whose  affection  and  zeal 
to  their  service  was  ever  most  indubitable :  but  as- 
sured themselves  he  was  their  own»  even  against  hia 
own  tatkst.  So  that  he  carried  the  matter  so,  tfaat^ 
at  the  same  time^  he  received  8000/.  from  the  queen, 
(which  she  raised  by  tlie  sale  of  her  plate  and  some 
jewelfl,)  to  fortify,  and  victual^  and  reinforce  his  gai^ 
iison»  Against  the  time  it  should  be  necessary  to  de- 
dare  for  tiie  kiag;  and  a  good  supply  from  the  par« 
liament,  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  that  it 
might  be  kept  the  better  devoted  to  ihem,  and  to 
their  service.  All  which  he  performed  with  that 
admirable  dissimulation,,  and  rare  confidence,.  that» 
when  the  houae  of  commons  was  informed  by  a  mem« 
ber»  whose  zeal  and  affection  to  them  was  as  much 
valued  aa  any  man's,  **  that  all  his  correqK)ndence  in 
^  the  county  was^  with  the  most  malignant  persons ; 
**  that  of  those^many  frequently  resorted  to,  and  con- 
^  timied  with  him  in  the  garrison ;  that  he  was^  for- 
^  tifying,  mid  raisii^  of '^  batteries  towards  the  land ; 
'*  and  that  in  hia  discourse,  ^  especially  in  the  seasons 

"  lord  Kimbolton,]  lord  Man-         »  of]  Not  in  MS, 
deviUep  '  discourse,]  discourses, 

*  was]  were 
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BOOK  ^  of  Iris  good  isOawtibip,  he  used  to  otter  threats 
^'  *^  against  the  pariiament,  and  sharp  censures  of  their 
l^^«  ^  proceedn^  ;**  and  upon  such  mfimnations  (the  au- 
thor whereof  was  well  known  to  them,  and  of  great 
reputation^  and  lived  so  near  Portsmouth,  that  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact)  the  house 
sent  for  him,  most  thinking  he  would  refuse  to  come ; 
Gokmel  Goring  came,  upon  the  summons,  with  that 
undauntedness,  that  all  clouds  of  distrust  immediate- 
\j  vanished,  insomuch  as  no  man  presumed  to  whis- 
per the  least  jealous j  of  him ;  which  he  observing, 
came  y  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  whidi  he  was  a 
member ;  and,  having  sat  a  day  or  two  patiently,  as 
if  he  expected  some  charge,  in  the  end  he  stood  up, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  modesty,  and  yet  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  anger,  (as  he  could  help  himself 
with  all  the  insinuations  of  doubt,  or  fear,  or  shame, 
or  simplicity  in  his  face,  that  might  gain  bdief,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any  man ;  and  could 
seem  the  most  confounded  when  he  was  best  prepar- 
ed, and  the  most  out  of  countenance  when  he  was 
best  resolved,  and  to  want  words,  and  the  habit  of 
speaking,  when  they  flowed  from  no  oumwith  greats 
er  power,)  and  told  them,  ^*  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  them,  upon  some  information  given  against 
him,  and  that,  though  he  believed,  the  charge  being 
so  ridiculous,  they  might  have  received,  by  their 
*^  own  particular  inquiry,  satisfaction ;  yet  the  dis- 
courses that  had  been  used,  and  his  being  sent  for 
in  that  manner,  had  b^pot '  some  prejudice  to  him 
in  his  reputation ;  which  if  he  could  not  preserve, 
'*  he  should  be  less  able  to  do  them  service;  and  there- 

y  came]  he  came  '  begot]  begat 
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"foK  desired^  that  he  migfat  have  leave  (though  book 
'^  very  unridlfiil,  and  unfit  to  speaks  in  so  wise  and 


^'  judicious  an  assembly)  to  present  to  them  the  state    ^^^* 
''  and  condition  of  that  place  under  his  cmnmand ; 
^  and  tiien  he  doubted  not  but  to  give  them  full  sa- 
'^  tisfaction  in  those  particulars,  which  possibly  had 
**  made  some  impression  in  them  to  his  duadvantage : 
*^  that  he  was  far  firom  taking  it  ill  fi*om  those,  who 
<<  had  given  any  information  against  him ;  for,  what 
**  he  had  done,  and  must  do,  might  give  some  um*- 
^  brage  to  well  affected  persons,  who  knew  not  the 
"  grounds  and  reasons,  that  induced  him  so  to  do ; 
"  but  that  if  any  such  person  would,  at  any  time,  re- 
^  sort  to  him,  he  would  clearly  inform  them  of  what^ 
^  ever  motives  he  had ;  and  would  be  glad  of  their 
**  advice  and  assistance  for  the  better  doing  thereof.** 
Then  he  took  notice  of  every  particular  that  had 
been  publicly  said  against  him,  or  privately  whisper- 
ed, and  gave  such  plausible  answers  to  the  whole, 
iotemodngling  sharp  taunts,  and  scorns,  to  what  had 
been  said  of  him,  with  pretty  application  of  himsd^ 
and  flattery  to  the  men  that  spake  it :  concluding, 
**  that  they  well  knew  in  what  esteem  he  stood  with 
**  others :  so  that  if,  by  his  ill  carriage,  he  should  for- 
"  feit  the  good  opinion  of  that  house,  upon  which  he 
"^  only  depended,  and  to  whose  service  he  entirely 
^  devoted  himself,  he  were  madder  than  his  friends 
^  took,  him  to  be,  and  must  be  as  unpitied  in  any 
^  misery,  that  could  befall  him,  as  his  enemies  would 
•<  be  ^ad  to  see  him."  With  which,  as  innocently 
and  unaffectedly  uttered,  as  can  be  imagined,  ^  he 


*  as  can  be  imagined,]  Origin    known  any  thing, 
nall^  m   MS.  as  I  have  ever 

VOL..  III.  N 
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BdOK  got  BO  general  an  sffiBuse  from  the  whele  konse, 
— I —  that,  not  without  aooie  little  iqudogy  for  traidding 
'^^-  him,  ^^  thejr  desired  him  again  to  repair  to  his  go- 
<«  verament,  and  ta  finial)  those  warks,  which  were 
^  neoesaary  for  the  $aJkij  of  the  place  f  and  gratified 
him  with  consenting  to  all  the  propositions  he  made 
in  hehalf  of  his  garrison*  and  paid  him  a  good  sum 
of  money  for  their  arrears;  with  which,  and  being 
privately  assured  (which  was  iode^  resolved  on) 
that  he  should  be  lieuteoant^general  of  their  horae  in 
their  new  army,  when  it  should  he  formed,  he  de- 
parted again  to  Portsmouth ;  in  tibe  mean  tuae  as- 
suring his  miyesty,  by  those  who  were  tniMbed  be- 
twew  them*  *^  that  he  would  be  speedily  in  a  posture 
^^  to  make  any  such  decteratioo  for  his  serrioe,  as 
^  he  should  be  required  f  which  be  was  forced  to 
do  sooner  than  he  was  pcoyided  foi^  it  ^  though  not 
sooner  than  he  had  reaaon  to  expects  ^ 

When  the  leviea  for  the  parfiaDAent.  army  weie  in 
good  fi>rwardness*  ai¥l  that  ^  lord  had  reccired  hia 
commission  for  lieutenant^na!»i  of  the  kMnew  he 
wrote  to  the  lord  Kimbcitan, ^  who  waa.lw  iMit  Uv> 
som  Aaend,  aad  a  man  voy  pow^rfijd,  drwiring,^ 
'<  that  he  mif^t  not  be  pdl^d  tq  give,  h^  attmdance 
<<  upon  the  mmy,  till  it  was  readi^  to  nm^  l  h^oause 
^  thei^  weve  so  many  thioga  to  be  dooe^  Wid  -pest&ct^ 
'*  ed,  fpr  the  ctafety  of  tii«t  ippertmt  plgc^  ^lat  he 
*'  waa  desiroua  to  be  present  himself.  i|t  the  w«k  aa 
*^  loi^  as  was  poasible-  In  the  mean  tii0ae^||Mi:.had|^ven 
''  directions  |o  hia  agent  in  hmioi^  t<^  poifiare  all 

»» it]  Not  in  MS.  <»  that]  a 

<  to  expect.]  A  very  connde^  *  lord  Kimbolton,]  lord  Man- 

rabU  portion  from  MS.  C,  not  devill^ 

inserted  in   this  place,  iri/Z   6c  ^  desinng,]  Not  in  MS, 
found  in  the  Appendix,  D, 
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tiriiigarfer  liur  equi]iage  j  sd  ttat  be  #diild  M  readjr  book 
to  appMT,  At  any  nnd^Voiis^,  ujwft  a  day'd  wdn- 


iBg.**  Though  tiie  eail  of  Besex  did  much  desi^  ^^^' 
bis  coiopaiiy  and  anliAaaoe  in  the  ooandl  of  trar^ 
and  prepatiiig  the  wticlea,  and  fbrming  the  ditdplnie 
for  the  artfly^  he  having  bein  more  lately  verded  irf 
tlie  order  and  rule  of  xmMxb^  and  the  prdviaton^ 
necessary  or  convenknt  th^^ennto,  ibm  any  man 
then  in  ihdr  serrioe,  and  tit  ^ater  command  than 
any  man  hot  the  general;  yet  the  lord  Kimboltoet 9 
pfe«rraikd»  tita*  he  inight  not  be  seiit  fbr,  till  thing* 
were  riper  tot  action.  And^  when  that  lord  did  af- 
terwavda  wtite  to  hkn^ ''  that  it  was  time  be  should 
**  eomcr  awa^,^  he  sent  tach  new  and  reasonable  <g&- 
cuses,  that  they  Were  not  unsatisfied  with  his  delay ; 
iSi  he  hiid  nmltiplied  those  exeujpes  so  long,  tiiat 
they  bsgun  to  sospeM ;  and  they  no  sooner  inclined 
to  snspicion)  but  they  meti  #ith  ab«indant  argtt^n^nts 
to  eifeybh  ii.  Hii^  beba^onr  and  course  of  life  Was 
very  notorious  to  all  the  neighbours,  nor  was  he  at 
aH  teaavtd  in  his^  mfarth,  Mid  pubiie  disconraes,  to 
conccid  his  opinion  of  the  patftiament^  and  their  pM^ 
c^aedingi.  So  that^  at  laA,  the  loM  Kimbolton  ^  writ 
plainly  to  Mm,  **  that  he  could  no  longer  excuse  hisf 
'^abaenoe  from  ihe  Brttty,  wh^e  he  was  mudf 
^  Wanted ;  and  thM^  if  he  did  not  come  to  London 
^  %^  stfdi  a  ^tiott  day,  as  be  named^  he  ibnnd  Iris' 
^  itffegil^  would  b^  dMbted* ;  ai«d>  that  many  things 
**  were  laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  doubted  not 
**  his  innocence ;  and  therefore  conjured  him,  imme-* 
^  diately,  td  bd  at  WestminMer ;  it  being  now  to  be 
•*  no  longer  deferred,  or  put  otf,**    He  writ  a  jolly 

(  kml  Kimbolton]  I6i^  Han-        ^  16nl*Kinib6liob]  lord  Mftn- 
derille  deville 

K  a 
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BOOK  letter^  ttf  that  lord,  '^  that,  the  titith  was,  his  cmin- 
'      <*  cil  advised  him,  that  the  parliament  did  many 

J 642.  u  things  which  were  illegal;  and  that  he  might  in- 
"  cur  much  danger  by  oheying  all  their  orders ; 
*'  that  he  had  received  the  command  of  that  garri* 
'*  son  from  the  king ;  and  that  he  durst  not  be  ab- 
^<  sent  from  it,  without  his  leave :"  and  concluded 
with  some  good  counsel  to  the  lord. 

This  declaration  of  the  governor^  of  a  place, 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  England,  and  situated  upon  the  sea,  put 
them  into  many  apprehensions ;  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  ^ ;  but,  upon  the 
first  understanding  his  resolution,  sir  William  Waller 
was  sent,  with  a  good  part  of  the  army,  so  to  block 
it  up,"^  that  neither  men  nor'^  provision  might  be 
able  to  get  in ;  and  some  ships  were  sent  from  the 
fleet,  to  prevent  any  relief  by  sea :  and  these  adver- 
tisements came  to  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  York. 

It  gave  no  small  reputation  to  his  majesty's  af- 
fairs, when  there  was  so  great  a  damp  upon  the  spi- 
rits of  men,  from  the  misadventures  at  Beverley, 
that  so  notable  a  place  as  Portsmouth  had  declared 
for  him,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  town :  and  the 
king,  who  was  not  surprised  with  the  matter,  lmow-> 

*  to  be  at  Westminster ;  it  ^  of  the  goveroor]    Omitted 

being  now  to  be  no  longer  de-  in  MS. 

&rred«  6r  put  off.     He  writ  a  *  it]  Not  in  MS, 

jolly  letter]  to  be  at  Westmin-  ™  block  it  up,]  block  up  the 

Bter.  It  being  now  no  longer  to  place, 

be  deferred  or  put  off,  he  writ  a  "  nor]  or 
jolly  letter 
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ing  well  the  resolution  of  the  colonel,  made^  no  boor 
doabt,  bat  that  he  was  very  well  supplied  with  all 


it 
U 

u 


things,  as  he  might  well  have  been,  to  have  given    ^^^^• 
the  rebels  work  for  three  or  four  months,  at  the 
least.     Whereui>on,P  he  forthwith  published  a  de- 
claration, that  had  been  long  ready,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulated all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions 
the  ^  two  houses  had  committed  against  him :  and 
declared  them  *^to  be  guilty;  and  forbid'  all  his 
*'  subjects  to  yield  any  obedience  to  them  :'*  and,  at 
the  same  time,  published  his  proclamation;  by  which 
he  **  required  all  men,  who  could  bear  arms,  to  re- 
pair to  him  at  Nottingham,  by  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August  following;  on  which  day  he  would  set 
up  his  royal  standard  there,  which  all  good  sub- 
jects were  obliged  to  attend.**   At  ■  the  same  time, 
he  sent  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  raise  forces  in 
the  west,  or,  at  least,  to  restrain  those  parts  (where 
his  interest  and  reputation  was  greater  than  any 
man's)  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  to  the  king, 
and  from  being  corrupted  or  perverted  by  the  par- 
liament ;  and  with  him  went  the  lord  Seymour,  his 
brother;  the  lord  Pawlet,  Hopton,  Stawel,  Coven- 
try, Berkeley,  Windham,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, of  the  prime  quality,  and  interest  in  the  west- 
em  parts ;  who  ^  were  like  to  give  as  good  examples 
in  their  persons,  and  to  be  followed  by  as  many 
men,  as  any  such  number  of  gentlemen  in  England 
could  be.     And  from  this  party,  enlivened  by  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  marquis,  the  king  wad 
in  bopes,  that  Portsmouth  would  be  shortly  relieved, 

*^  made]  and  made  '  forbid]  forbad 

^  Whereupon,]  However,  •  At]  And  at 

*>  the]  which  the  '  who]  and  who 

N  3 
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BOOK  i»d  made  the  head  quQiter  to  a  good  annj.  When  * 
all  ^his  was  dooe,  lie  did  nil  |hat  wv  pomati^  to  be 


lfi^<  done^  without  piooey,  to  h99ten  his  levies  pf  horse 
and  foot,  md  to  prepare  a  light  train  of  artiUeiy, 
that  he  might  appear  at  Nottinghimf  at  the  daj 
when  the  standard  was  to  be  set  up,  with  suqh  a 
hqdj  Qf  wen,  as  might  be,  at  the  least,  a  competent 
guard  to  h}s  person. 

Many  were  then  of  opinion,  '^  that  it  had  been 
**  more  for  his  n^jesty's  benefit  and  service,  if  the 
^  stai^dard  had  been  appointed  to  be  set  up  at 
^  York ;  and  so  that  the  king  had  stayed  there, 
**  without  moving  further  south,  until  he  could  have 
f^  marched  iu  the  head  of  an  an^y,  and  not  to  de- 
^<  pend  upm  gatheriing  ^n  vrnj  up  in  his  march. 
'*  AU  the  northern  counties,  were,  at  presentj  most 
^'  at  his  devotion ;  and  so  it  would  be  niq^  easy  to 
''  raise  m^u  there :  Newcastle  was  the  only  port  in 
<<  his  obedience,  and  whiither  he  had  appoint  his 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunitioit  to  be  s«it;  of 
which  he  had  sq  preset  need^^  that  all  his  ipaga- 
<<  zi^ne,  whkh  was  bfoi^ht  iii  the  i'r^vidence,  wa^ 
^*  a^ady  distributed  to  those  few  gentlemen,,  who 
'<  hi|d  received  cornqfiisi^ipn^  and  were  pipst  Ukt 
«  sp^ediily  to  rais^  tih^ir  re^gm^ts ;  and  it  would  be 
«  a  yery  )wgji  and  might  prove  a  veiy  dangerous 
f(  p^qsi^  to  get  the  supplies,  which  were  dfaily  ex- 
**  pected,  |o,  be  tyroi^ht.  with  4?ci|rity  firood  New- 
^  castle,  when  the  king  should  be  advanced  so  many 
♦*  days*  journey  beyond  York-"  Aft  which  were  very 
important  ooi|sider«tioiis»  and  ought  to  have  pre* 
vailed;   but  the  king's  inclinations  to  be  nearer 

«  When]  And  when 
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London*  and  the  expectation  he  had  of  great  effect^  book 

from  PottemO^th,  and  the  west,  disposed  him  to  & — 

wififaigneis  to  pilfer  Nottingham;  but  that  which  ^^'^^- 
determiaed  the  pomt,  was  an  apparent  and  manifest 
averaion  in  the  Vorlcshh^  gentlemen^  whose  afi^c- 
tiond  were  leait  ^speeted,  that  his  majesty  should 
continue,  and  remain  at  York;  which,  they  said, 
the  people  apprehended,  '^  would  hievitably  mak6 
'<  that  country  the  seat  of  the  waf :"  unskilAilly 
imagining,  that  the  war  would  be  to  where,  but 
where  the  king's  army  was ;  and  therefore  they  fa- 
cilitated all  things,  which  might  coiitribute  to  his 
remore  frotn  thence ;  undertook  to  provide  convoys 
for  any  arms  and  ammunition  from  Newcastle ;  to 
hasten  the  levies  in  their  own  comitry ;  and  to  bor- 
row the  '  arms  of  some  of  the  trained  bands ;  which 
was  the  besi  expedient,  that  codld  be  foand  out,  to 
arm  the  king's  troops,  and  had  its  reverse  in  the 
murmurs  it  produced,  and  in  leaving  thei  best  af- 
fected men,  by  being  disarmed,  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies;  Who  carefully  kept  their  weapons, 
that  they  mr^lit  be  ready  to  fight  against  the  king. 
TMs  caused  the  resolution  to  be  taken  for  Notting- 
ham, without  enough  Weighing  the  objections,  which', 
upon  the  entrance  into  great  actions^  cannot  be  too 
much  deliberated,  though,  in  the  execution,  they 
weref^  best  shut  out.  And  it  cjuickly  appeared  in 
those  very  men,  who  prevailed  most  in  that  conn- 
cii ;  for.  When  the  time  drew  on,  btt  which  his  ma!-  . 
jesty  was  to  depart,  and  leave  the  country,  then 
they  remembered,  *'  that  the  garrison  of  Hull  would 
**  be  left  as  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  where  there  were 
**  weB  formed  and  active  troops,  which  might  march 

'  the]  of  the  r  were]  shall  be 

N  4 
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BOOK  ^  over  the  country  without  control^  and  come  into 
^'      "  Vork  itself  without  resistance ;  that  there  were 


1642.  «  many  disaffected  persons  of  quality  and  interest  in 
<<  the  country,  who,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  be 
^*  gone,  would  appear  amongst  their  neighbours,  and 
**  find  a  concurrence  from  them  in  their  worst  de- 
^  signs ;  and  that  there  were  some  places,  some 
**  whole  corporations,  so  notoriously  disaffected^ 
**  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  church,  that 
**  they  wanted  only  conductors  to  carry  them  into 
"  rebellion." 

These>  and  the  like  reflections,  nuuie  too  late  im- 
pressions upon  them;  and  now,  too  much,  they 
magnified  this  man's  power,  whom  before  they  con- 
temned ;  and  doubted  that  man's  affection,  of  which 
they  were  before  secure ;  and  made  a  thousand  pro- 
positions to  the  king  this  day,  whereof  they  rejected 
the  greatest  part  to-morrow ;  and,  as  the  day  ap- 
proached nearer  for  the  king's  departure,  their  ap- 
prehensions atid  irresolutions  increased.  In  the  end, 
they  were  united  in  two  requests  to  the  king ;  that 
**  he  would  commit  the  supreme  command  of  the 
''  country,  with  reference  to  all  mUitary  affau^s,  to 
**  the  earl  of  Cumberland ;  and  qualify  him,  with  an 
^*  ample  commission,  to  that  purpose."  The  other, 
*'  that  his  majesty  would  command  sir  Thomas 
^'  Glemham  to  remain  with  them,  to  govern  and 
''  command  such  forces,  as  the  earl  of  Cumberland 
'*  should  find  necessary  for  their  defence."  And 
this  provision  being  made  by  the  king,  they  obliged 
themselves  to  concujr  in  making  any  preparations, 
and  forming  any  forces  the  earl  should  require. 
His'-  majesty,  as  willingly,  gratified  them  in  both 

>  His]  And  his 
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their  desires.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  was  a/ man  book 
of  great  honour  and  integrity,  who  had  all  his_J_ 
estate  in  that  country,  and  had  lived  most  amongst  ^^^^* 
them,  with  very  much  acceptation  and  affection 
from  the  gentlemen,  and  the  common  people :  but 
he  was  not,  in  any  degree,  active,  or  of  a  martial 
temper;  and  rather  a  man  more  like  not  to  have 
any  enemies,  than  to  oblige  any  to  be  firmly  and 
resolutely  his  friends,  or  to  pursue  his  interest :  the 
great  fortune  of  the  family  was  divided,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  carried  away  by  an  heir  female ; 
and  his  father  had  so  wasted  the  remainder,  that 
the  earl  could  not  live  with  that  lustre,  nor  draw  so 
great  a  dependence  upon  him,  as  his  ancestors  had 
done.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  po- 
pular enough  in  peace,  but  not  endued  with  those 
parts  which  were  necessary  for  such  a  season.  Sir 
Thomas  Olemham  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  ex- 
traction, and  a  fair  fortune,  though  he  had  much 
impaired  it ;  he  had  spent  many  years,  in  armies, 
beyond  the  seas ;  and  he  had  been  an  officer'  of  very 
good  esteem  in  the  king's  armies,  and  of  courage 
and  integrity  unquestionable ;  but  he  was  not  of  so 
stirring  and  active  a  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  infuse 
fire  enough  into  the  phlegmatic  constitutions  of  that 
people,  who  did  rather  wish  to  be  spectators  of  the 
war,  than  parties  in  it ;  and  believed,  if  they  did 
not  provoke  the  other  party,  they  might  all  live 
quietly  together ;  until  sir  John  Hotham,  by  his  ex- 
cursions and  depredations  out  of  Hull,  and  their  se- 
ditious neighbours,  by  their  insurrections,  awakened 
them  out  of  that  {feasant  dream.  And  then  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  populous  coun- 
try, and  very  many  of  the  common  people,  did  be- 
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BOOK  have  themselres  with  signal  fidelity  and  courage  in 
the  king^s  service:  of  all  which  particiilar8»  whidi 


'  ^^^'  deserve  well  to  be  remembered^  and  transmitted  to 
posterity,  there  will  be  occasion  to  make  mention  in 
the  following  discourse. 

Yet  I  cannot  leave  York  withonfthe  mention  of 
one  particular ;  which,  in  trujth,  is  a  Uvelj  instance  * 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  that  time,  and  was  a 
sad  presage  oS  all  the  misfiirtunes  which  followed. 
There  were  very  few  gentlemen,  or  men  of  any 
quality,  in  that  large  county,  who  were  actively  or 
fiictioudy  disaffected  to  his  majesty;  and  of  those 
the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
were  the  chief;  who  were  governed  by  two  or  three 
of  inferior  quality,  more  conversant  with  the  peo» 
jde ;  who  were  as  wdl  kiK>wn  as  th^.    AU  these 
were  in  the  county,  at  their  houses,  within  few 
miles  of  York ;  and  the  king  resolved,  at  his  goiDg 
away,  to  have  taken  them  all  prisoners,  and  to  have 
put  them  in  safe  custody ;  by  which,  it  was  very 
probable,  those  mischieft,  that  sh(»tly  after  broke 
out,  ought  have  been  prevented.     But  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  county,  who  were  met  together  to  con- 
sult for  their  own  security,  hearing  of  this  des%B, 
besought  his  majesty  ^  not  to  do  it ;''  allegiaig,  '*  thM 
^  he  would,  thereby,  l)eave  them  in  a  wone  condi- 
tion,  by  an  act  so  ungracious  and  unpopular ;  and 
that  the  disafiected  would  be  so  far  from  being 
<*  weakened,  that  their  party  would  be  increased 
''  thereby :"  many  really  lielieving,  that  neither  fisi- 
ther  nor  ^  son  were  transported  with  over-vehement 
indintioas  to  the  parliament ;  but  would  willingly 

*  a  livdjT  instance]  so  lively  an  inaUnce  ^  nor]  or 


it 
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Kmt  being  active  on  either  side ;  which,  boo 


wished  weU,  desired  and  intended  to  be  safe  by.  ^^^^' 
And  80  his  majesty  left  York,  taking  with  him  only 
two  or  three  of  inferior  rank,  (whereof  one  Staple- 
ton  was  one,)  who  were  known  to  have  been  very 
active  in  stirring  the  people  to  sedition;  and  yet, 
upon  some  specious  pretences,  some  very  good  men 
were  persuaded,  within  few  days,  to  procure  the  li- 
berty and  enlargement  even  of  those  from  his  ma- 
jesty. So  ticklish  were  those  times,  and  so  wary 
were  all  men  to  advise  the  king  should  do  any 
thing,  which,  upon  the  strictest  inquisition,  might 
seem  to  swerve  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  law ;  be- 
lieving, unreasonably,  that  tiie  softest  and  gentlest 
remedies  m^ht  be  most  wholesomely  applied  to 
those  rough  and  violent  diseases.  ^ 

^  iriolent  diseases.]  The  Hts-  ned    with    armed    men ;     the 

tory  is  thus  continued  in  MS.  C,  council  of  the  city  having  re- 

The  king  having  left  York,  and  solved,   upon   consideration  of 

the  day  not  yet  come  for  the  the  declaration  and  votes  of  the 

setting  up  his  standard,  thought  parliament,   that   his   entrance 

not  fit  to  stay  at  Nottingham,  should  be  opposed :  and  when 

hut  went  fieuther  southward,  to  some  of  his  servants  and  at-*^ 

countenance    the    small   force  tendants,  (for  he  had  only  horse 

the  earl  of  Northampton'  had  with  him)  rode  nearer  the  gate 

drawn    together  at   Warwick;  and    walls    than    they  within 

and  lodging  at  Stonely  within  thought    fit,    they    discharged 

four    miles    of   Coventry,    he  some    iron    cannon    they  had 

thought  it  convenient  to  pos*  planted,  and  thereby  killed  two 

%9S  himself  of  that  city,  which,  or  three  horses,  and  hurt  very 

though  encompassed  with  an  dangerously  a  gentleman  or  two 

old   wall,   having   no   garrison  of  note.    Whereupon  the  kinc;, 

in  it,  he  thought  no  hard  mat-  being  in  no  posture  to  force  his 

ter  to  do ;  and  therefore  send-  way,  was  compelled,  with  this 

iDg  overnight  thither,  that  he  new  indignity,  to  retire  to  his 

would  dine  there  the  next  day,  last  lodging,  and  the  next  day 

be  went  in   the   morning  to-  towards  Nottingham;  the  earl 

wards  it.    But  when  he  came  of  Northampton  being  at  the 

thither,  he  found  the  gates  shut  same  time  forced  to  draw  off 

agunst  hivi,  and  the  wall  man-  his    cannon    and   small    force 
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The  king  came  to  Nottingham  two  or  three  days 
before  the  day  he  had  appointed  to  set  up  the 

from  Warwick,  by  reason  of  a  parties  never  met ;  but  the  earl 

party  of  three  thoiwand  foot,  of  Northampton  mardiing  an- 

with  two  or  three  troops   of  other  way,  Mr.  Wilmot  thought 

horse,    from    the     parliament,  not  fit  to  engage  those  horse 


which  were  then  marching  that 
way,  and  intended  to  put  them- 
selves into  CoventiTi  being 
commanded  by  colonel  Ballard, 
(a  soldier  of  good  reputation 


under  his  command  (being  all 
the  force  cousiderable  the  king 
had  yet  raised)  against  so  un- 
equal a  party  of  the  enemy* 
which,  without  question,  was  the 


and  great  trust  with  the  earl  of    most    prudent   and   justifiable 
Essex,)  who  was  assisted  and     counsel,  (all  things  considered:) 


countenanced  with  Mr.  Hamb- 
den.  his  regiment  being  near  a 
third  part  of  their  number. 
The  king*s  hone,  under  the 
command  of  commissary  gene- 
ral Wilmot,  were  not  then 
above  eight  hundred,  who  were 
to  join  with  those  under  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  upon 
their  retreat,  and  so  to  give 
any  annoyance  they  found  rea- 
sonable to  the  enemy,  which 
was  thought  to  be  reasonably 
within  their  power ;  for  though 
the  number  of  their  foot  was 
not  considerable  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  yet  the  horse  was  more 
than  double,  and  the  enemy*s 
march  to  be  unavoidably  over  a 
fair  campaign,  unguarded  with 
hedges  or  banks,  so  tliat  their 
horse  being  beaten,  the  foot 
would  easily  have  been  dis- 
persed. But,  whether  by  mis- 
take of  orders  and  messages,  or 
the  piques  between  the  com- 
manders, (for  those  under  the 
earl  of  Northampton  were  com- 
manded by  sir  Nic.  Byron,  who, 
being  the  elder  soldier,  thought 
it  not  agreeable  to  receive  or- 
ders from  Mr.  Wilmot,  who 
yet  took  himself  to  have  the 
undoubted    command,)    those 


diough  there  wanted  not  some 
then,  that  imputed  it  to  want 
of  mettle,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  the  loss  of  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  may  be,  by  the  want 
of  courage  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  war,  was  ia  most  of  the 
parliament  forces,  if  they  had 
been  then  stoutly  charged  by 
those  horse,  they  might  have 
been  routed,  which,  without 
doubt,  would  have  exceedingly 
exalted  the  king*s  troops,  and 
cast  down  and  dejected  tlie 
hearts  of  the  parliament;  the 
contrary  whereof  fell  out:  for 
those  forces  marching  over  the 
plain  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  our  horse,  and  making  some 
shot  at  them,  went  with  incre- 
dible triumph  into  Coventry, 
where  th^  were  received  with 
equal  acclamation ;  and  Mr. 
Wilmot,  without  any  other 
loss,  (than  of  capt.  Legge,  who 
was  unfortunately  taken  pri- 
soner by  riding  amongst  their 
men,  after  the  compassing  a 
hill,  taking  them  for  our  own,) 
fairly  and  soldierly  retired  to 
Leicester,  whither  prince  Ru* 
pert  came  the  same  day,  to 
take  his  charge  as  general  of 
the  horse^  having,  together  with 
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standard;  having  taken  Lincoln  in  his  waj,  and  book 
drawn  some  arms  from  the  trained  bands  of  that  ^' 
country  with  him  to  Nottingham;  from  whence, 
the  next  daj,  he  went  to  take  a  view  of  his  horse ; 
whereof  there  were  several  troops  well  armed,  and 
under  good  officers,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men ;  with  which,  being  informed,  **  that 
^  there  were  some  regiments  of  foot  marching  to- 
•«  wards  Coventry,  by  the  earl  of  Essex's  orders,"  he 
made  haste  thither;  making  little  doubt,  but  that 
he  should  be  aUe  to  get  thither  before  them,,  and  so 
to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  and  he  did  get  thi- 
ther the  day  before  they  came;  but/ound  not  only 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  but  some  of  his  servants 
shot  and  wounded  from  the  walls :  nor  could  all  his 
messages  and  summons  prevail  with  the  mayor  and 
magistrates,  before  there  was  any  garrison  there,  to 
suffer  the  king  to  enter  into  the  city.  So  great  an 
interest  and  reputation  the  parliament  had  gotten 


bis  brother  prince  Maurice,  and 
some  gentJemen  and  inferior 
officers,  transported  himself  in 
a  States'  man  of  war  to  Neiv- 
castle»  from  whence  be  made 
all  haste  to  York;  and  finding 
his  majesty  departed  thence, 
came  to  him  at  Leicester,  at  tbe 
nme  time  when  the  horse  had 
retreated  thither;  when  tbe 
idng  left  him,  and  came  him- 
sdf  to  Nottingham,  tbe  day  he 
liad  i^ypointed  for  tbe  setting 
op  of  his  standard.  And  albeit 
be  found  the  appearance  there 
to  be  much  less  than  he  ex- 
pected, aod  many  were  of  opi- 
Dion  that  the  setting  up  the 
Handard  should  be  respited  for 


some  few  days,  till  his  numbers 
increased,  his  majesty,  wisely 
considering  that  it  would  beget 
great  insolence  in  the  rebels, 
and  publish  his  weakness  to  all 
the  people,  would  not  defer  it 
an  hour,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  town,  went  him- 
self, attended  by  all  the  train 
he  could  make,  to  the  top  of 
the  castle-biii  of  Nottingham, 
(which  is  a  place  of  a  very  emi- 
nent and  pleasant  prospect,) 
and  there  fixed  his  roval  stand- 
ard;  when  indeed  all  the  foot 
which  he  had  yet  drawn  to- 
gether were  not  a  sufficient 
guard  to  have  constantly  at- 
tended the  standard. 
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BOOK  orev  the  affections  of  that^  peojde^  whose  hearts 
'      were  aUenated  from  anj  reverence  to  the  govern- 

The  king  could  not  renHedy  the  affront)  but  went 
that  night  to  Stonely,  the  house  then  of  sir  Thomas 
Lee;  where  he  was  well  received;  and,  the  next 
daj^  his  body  of  horse,  having  a  clear  view,  upon  an 
open  Campania,  for  five  or  six  miles  together^  of  the 
enemy's  ®  small  body  of  foot,  Which  consisted  not  of 
above  twelve  hundred  men,  with  one  troop  of  horse, 
which  marched  with  them  over  that  plain,  retired 
before  them^  without  giving  them  one  chai^;  which 
was  imputed  to  the  ill  conduct^  of  Wilnioty  who 
commanded;  and  had  a  colder  courage  than  many 
who  were  under  him,  and  who  were  of  opinion, 
that  they  ndght  have  easily  defeated  that  bod^  of 
foot :  which  would  hove  been  a  very  seasonable  vic- 
tory ;  would  have  put  Coventiy  unqliestionably  into 
the  hinges  hands,  and  sent  him  wiCfa  a  gdod  oteen  to 
the  setting  up  of  his  standard.  Whereas,  that  un- 
happy retreat,  which  looked  like  a  defeat,  and  the 
rebellious  behaviour  of  Coventry,  made  his  majesty's 
return  to  Nottingham  very  melancholy ;  whither  he 
returned  «  the  very  day  the  standard  was  appointed 
to  be  set  up. 
The  king's  Accordiug.to  the  proclamation,  upon  the  twenty- 
^^p'^t  fiftf^  ^7  ^^  August,  the  standard  was  erected,  about 
^'^uK.  ^  ^^  ^^^  dock  in  the  evening  of  a  very  storosy  and 
85, 1649.  tempestuous  day.  The  king  himself,  with  a  small 
train,  rode  to  the  top  of  the  castle*hill,  Vamey  the 

^  that]  the  s  whither  he  retumad]  and 

*  eneni]r*8]  OmUted  in  MS,        he  returned  tfaithec 
. ''  ill  conduct]  lashtj 
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km^-ounrskaU  who  wag  standard  bearer,  eairying  book 
the  standard,  which  waa  then  erected  in  that  place, . 
with  little  other  ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets :  melancholy  men  observed  many  ill 
]n«sages  about  that  time.  There  was  not  one  r^- 
ment  of  foot  yet  brought  thither;^  so  that  the 
trained  bands,  which  the  sheriff  had  drawn  toge- 
ther^ were^  all  the  strength  the  king  had  for  his 
person,  and  the  guard  of  the  standard.  There  ap« 
peared  no  conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
clamation ;  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet 
come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the 
whole  town.^  The  standard^  was  blown  down, 
the  same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  strong 
and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again 
in  a  day  or  two^  till  the  tempest  was  allayed."* 


^  brought  thitber  ;}  levied 
nnd  brought  thither ; 

'were]  wm 

i<  whole  tewn.}  MS,  adds: 
And  the  kii^  hiniMlf  appeared 
iDOfe  melaiicholie  than  he  used 
to  be. 

'  atandardl  standard  itself 

"  allflyed.]  The  Ostorjf  t# 
0ms  am^mud  m  ihe  MS.  And 
within  three  or  four  days  the 
news  arrived  that  Portsmouth 
was  grven  up ;  which  almost 
struck  the  king  to  the  heart. 
Goring,  who  had  reeeived  so 
RKH^  mODey  from  the  parUa- 
ment,  to  mend  the  forlifica* 
tions,  and  so  much  for*  the 
queen,  to  provide  men  and 
victual  and  ammunition,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  defend 
hiixnelf  when  he  should  be 
forced  to  declare,  which  he  ex- 


pected to  be  much  sooner,  and 
eonld  not  expect  to  be  sudden- 
ly relieved,  had  neither  mended 
the  fortifications,  or  provided 
any  thing  for  his  defence,  but 
had  spent  all  the  money  in 
good-fellowship,  or  lost  it  at 
play;  the  temptation  of  either 
of  which  inces,  be  never  coeld 
resist.  So  that  when  he  could 
no  longer  deibr  giving  the  par* 
Hament  a  direct  answer,  he  had 
only  the  lord  Wentworth  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  who  came 
to  enjoy  the  delight  of  his  com- 
pany, which  was  very  attrac- 
tive, and  for  whom  he  had 
promised  to  raise  troops  of 
horse,  and  three  or  four  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  repaired 
thither  u[>on  the  first  news  of 
his  declaring  with  so  small  a 
number  of  men,  as  was  fitter 


•  for]  So  in  MS. 
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.  when  the  standard  was  set 

for  their  equipage  and  retinue 
than  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  an  addition  of  twenty 
or  thirty  common  men  to  his 
garrison^  which  the  kindness  of 
some  friends  had  supplied  with : 
and  in  this  state  sir  Will.  Wal* 
ler  found  him  and  the  place, 
when  he  came  before  it,  and 
when  he  was  deprived  of  all 
communication  by  land  or  sea. 
He  continued  in  the  same  jol- 
lity from  the  time  he  was  be- 
si^ed,  and  suffered  the  enemy 
to  approach  as  he  pleased, 
without  disturlnng  him  by  any 
brisk  sally  or  soldierly  action, 
which  all  men  expected  from 
him,  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  his  other  infirmities ;  and 
after  about  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  he  delivered  the  town* 
upon  no  other  conditions  than 
the  liberty  for  all  who  had  a 
mind  to  go  away,  and  hb  own 
transportation  into  Holland. 
When  he  recovered,  and  re- 
stored himself  to  the  king  and 
queen*s  favour  and  trust,  after 
bis  foul  tei^versation,  he  had 
great  thoughts  in  his  heat  of 
power  and  authority;  for  his 
ambition  was  always  the  first 
deity  he  sacrificed  to;  and  it 
was  proposed  by  him,  and  con- 
sented to,  that  when  the  king 
should  find  it  necessary  to  put 
himself  into  the  field,  (which 
was  thought  would  be  fit  for 


him  to  do  much  sooner,)  the 
queen  should  retire  to  Ports- 
mouth :  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  queen  was  so  so- 
licitous that  it  might  be  put 
into  a  good' condition;  and  by 
this  means  he  should  be  sure 
never  to  be  reduced  into  any 
straits  without  a  powerful  re- 
lief, and  should  always  have 
it  in  his  power  to  make  good 
conditions  for  himself,  in  all 
events.  But  when  the  parlia- 
ment's power  was  so  much  in- 
creased, and  the  king's  abated, 
that  the  queen  resolved  to  trans- 
port herself  beyond  the  seas, 
the  edge  of  his  zeal  was  taken 
off,  and  he  thought  Portsmouth 
too  low  a  sphere  for  him  to 
move  in;  and  the  keejnng  a 
town  (which  roust  follow  thft 
fate  of  the  kinsdom)  was  not  a 
fit  portion  for  nim ;  and  so  he 
cared  not  to  lose  what  he  did 
not  care  to  keep.  And  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  there  might 
be  no  more  occasion  to  men- 
tion him  after  this  repeated 
treachery,  and  that  his  incom- 
parable dexterity  and  sagacity 
had  not  prevailed  so  fieur  over 
those  whom  he  had  so  often 
deceived,  as  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  speak  at 
laige  of  him,  more  than  once, 
before  this  discourse  comes  to 
an  end. 

"^  This]  And  this 
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*  IsA.  xviii.  2. 

Goj  ye  sm/i  messengers^  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled, 
to  a  people  terrible Jrom  their  beginning  hitherto;  a  na^ 
Hon  meted  out, and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers 
have  spoiled. 

IsA.  xix.  IS,  14. 

T^  princes  qfZoan  are  become  fids. 
The  lard  haJOi  mingled  a  pervet^se  spirit  in  the  midst 
thereof.^ 


VVhEN  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Netting-  book 
ham,  which  was  on  the  SSth  of  August,  as  is  before      ^^' 


remembered,  he  found  the  place  much  emptier  than    1 642. 
he  thought  the  fame  of  his  standard  would  have  suf-  condition 
fered  it  to  be ;  and  received  intelligence  the  next  J^,®"*"*' 
day,  that  the  rebels'  army,  for  such  now  he  had  de- 
clared them,  was  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  at  North- 

■  l8A.  xviii.  2.  Go.—ihereoJ,']  Not  m  MS. 
VOL.  III.  O 
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._J the  fifth ^  book,  we  left  at  Coventry:  whereas  his 

1 642.  £jg^  cannon  and  ammunition  were  still  at  York,  be- 
ing neither  yet  in  an  equipage  to  march,  though  sir 
John  Heydon,  his  majesty's  faithful  lieutenant^  of 
the  ordnance,  used  all  possible  diligence  to  form  and 
prepare  it;  neither  were  there  foot  enough  levied 
to  guard  it :  and  at  Nottingham,  besides  some  few  of 
the  trained  bands,  which  sir  John  Digby,  the  active 
sheriff  of  that  county,  drew  into  the  cAA  ruinous  castle 
there,  there  were  not  of  foot  levied  for  the  service 
yet  three  hundred  men.  So  that  they  who  were  not 
overmuch  given  to  fear,  finding  very  many  places  in 
that  great  river,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  only 
strength  and  security  of  the  town,  to  be  easily  ford- 
able,  and  nothing  towards  an  army  for  defence  but 
the  standard  set  up,  begun®  sadly  to  apprehend  the 
danger  of  the  king's  own  person.  Insomuch  that 
sir  Jacob  Ashley,  his  sergeant-major-general  of  his 
intended  army,  told  him,  '^  that  he  could  not  give 

any  assurance  against  his  majesty's  being  taken 
\  out  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk 

attempt  to  that  purpose."  And  it  was  evident,  all 
the  strength  he  had  to  depend  upon  was  his  horse, 
which  were  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert  at 
Leicester,  and  were  not  at  that  time  in  number 
above  eight  hundred,  few  better  armed  than  with 
swords;  whilst  the  enemy  had,  within  less  than 
twenty  miles  of  that  place,  double  the  number  of 
horse  excellently  armed  and  appointed,  and  a  body 
of  five  thousand  foot  weU  trained  and  disciidined ; 

*»  party]  great  party  ^<»  lieutenant]  lieutenant  general 

^  fifth]  fourth  «  begun]  b^^an 
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SO  that,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  advanced,  fhey  might  book 
at  least  have  dispersed  those  few  tnx>p6  of  the     ^^' 
king^s,  and  driven  his  majesty  to  a  greater  distance,    ^  ^'^^* 
and  exposed  him  to  notable  hazards  and  inconve- 
niencies. 

When  men  were  almost  confounded  with  this  pro- Porta- 
spect,  his  majesty  received  intelligence,  that  Ports- tieged  hi 
mouth  was  so  straitly  besi^;ed  by  sea  and  land,  that  j^eot?'^ 
it  would  be  reduced  in  very  few  days,  except  it  were^®"*** 
rdieved.  For  the  truth  is,  cdonel  Goring,  though 
he  had  sufficient  warning,  and  sufficient  supplies  of 
money  to  put  that  place  into  a  posture,  had  relied 
too  much  upon  probable  and  casual  assistance,  and 
neglected  to  do  that  himself,  which  ^  a  vigilant  officer 
would  have  done :  and  albeit  his  chief  dependence 
was  both  for  money  and  provisions  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  yet  he  was  cardess  to  secure  those  small 
castles  and  block^iouses,  that  guarded  the  passage  ;^ 
which  revolting  to  the  parliament  as  soon  as  he  de- 
clared for  the  king,  cut  off  all  those  dependences  ;^ 
so  that  he  had  neither  men  enough  to  do  ordinary 
duty,  nor  provisions  enough  for  those  few,  for  any 
conriderable  time.  And  at  the  same  time  with  this 
news^  o£  Portsmouth,  arrived  certain  advertisements, 
that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  all  his  forces  in 
the  west,  from  whom  only  the  king  hoped  that 
Portsmouth  should  be  relieved,  was  driven  out  of 
SMnersetshire,  where  his  power  and  interest  was  be- 
Eeved  unquestionaiUe,  into  Dorsetshire;  and  there 
besieged  in  Sherborne  castle. 

'  wbich]  Not  in  MS^  ^  dependences  ;]  unreason- 

s  that  guarded  the  passage ;]     able  dependences ; 
wbioh  guarded  the  river ;  ^  news]  Not  in  MS, 
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BOOK       The  mdrqUis,  after  he  left  the  king  iat  Bevei»ley, 
by  ordinary  journeys,  and  without  making  any  long 


Tb'^"^^  stay  by  the  way,  came  to  Bath,  upon  the  very  edge 
qaiffof  of  Somersetshire,  at  the  time  when  the  general  as- 
actioM  ia  sizes  wcre  there  held ;  where  meeting  all  the  con- 
^"^"^^  siderable  gentlemen  of  that  great  county,  and  finding 
them  well  affected  to  the  king's  service,  except  very 
few  who  were  sufficiently  known,  he  entered  into 
consultation  with  them  from  whom  he  was  to  expect 
assistance,  in  what  place  he  should  most  conveni- 
ently fix  himself  for  the  better  disposing  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  to  raise  a  strength  for  the 
resistance  of  any  attempt  which  the  parliament 
might  make,  either  against  them,  or  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  their  ordinance  of  the  mi- 
litia, which  was  the  first  power  they  were  like  to 
hear  of.  Some  were  of  opinion,  "  that  Bristol  would 
**  be  the  fittest  place,  being  a  great,  rich,  and  popu- 
lous city;  of  which  being  once  possessed,  they 
should  be  easily  able  to  give  the  law  to  Somerset 
**  and  Gloucestershire ;  and  could  not  receive  any 
'^  affront  by  a  sudden  or  tumultuary  insurrection  of 
^^  the  people."  And  if  this  advice  had  been  followed, 
it  would  probably  have  proved  very  prosperous.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  objected,  ^'  that  it  was  not 
**  evident,  that  his  lordship's  reception  into  the  city 
*^  would  be  such  as  was  expected ;  Mr.  HoUis  being 
*^  lieutenant  thereof,  and  having  exercised  the  mili- 
^  tia  there ;  and  there  being  visibly  many  disaf- 
fected people  in  it,  and  some  of  eminent  quality ; 
and  if  he  should  attempt  to  go  thither,  and  be  dis- 
appointed, it  would  break  the  whole  design :  then 
that  it  was  out  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
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**  therefore  that  they  oould  ilot  legally^  draw  that  book 


ft 


V  people  thither ;  beades,  that  it  would  look  like  - 
"  fear  and  suspicion  of  their  own  power,  to  put  *  ^^^" 
**  themselves  into  a  walled  town»  as  if  they  feared 
the  power  of  the  other  party  would  be  able  to  op- 
press them.  Whereas,  except^  Popham  and  Hor- 
*^  ner»  all  the  gentlemen  of  eminent  quality  and  for- 
**  tune  of  Somersetshire™  were  either  present  with 
the  marquis,  or  presumed  not  to  be  inclined  to  the 
parliament."  And  therefore  they  proposed  **  that 
Wells,  being  a  pleasant  city,  in  the  heart  and  near 
''  the  centre  of  that  county,  might  be  chosen  for 
**  his  lordship's  residence."  Which  was  accordingly  . 
agreed  on,  and  thither  the  marquis  and  his  train 
went,  sending  for  the  nearest  trained  bands  to  ap- 
pear before  him ;  and  presuming  that  in  little  time, 
by  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  his 
lordship's  reputation,  which  was  very  great,  the  af-i 
fections  of  the  people  would  be  so  much  wrought 
upon^  and  their  understandings  so  well  informed, 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  parliament, 
to  pervert  them,  or  to  make  ill  impressions  on°  them 
towards  his  majesty's  service. 

Whilst  his  lordship  in  this  gentle  way  endea^. 
voured  to  compose  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
the  people,  and  by  doing  all  things  in  a  peaceable 
way,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  known  laws, 
to  convince  all  men  of  the  justice  and  integrity  of 
his  majesty's  proceedings  and  royal  intentions  ;  the. 
other  party,  according  to  their  usual  confidence  and 
activity,  wrought  underhand  to  persuade  the  people 

k  legally]  Not  in  MS.  *"  Somersetshire]  Somerset 

^  except]  besides  ^  on]  in 
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BOOK  that  the  marquis  was  come  down  to  put  the  Mmmis- 
sion  of  array  in  execution,  by  whidi  commission  a 


1 642.  g]i^||t  part  of  the  estate  of  every  farmer  or  substan- 
tial yeoman  should  be  taken  fix>m  them;  ailing, 
that  some  lords  had  said,  '*  that  twenty  pounds  by 
the  year  was  enough  for  every  peasant  to  live 
on  ;P  and  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  commis- 
sion's being  in  Latin,  translated  it  into  what  English 
they  pleased;  persuading  the  substantial  yeomen 
and  freeholders,  that  at  least  two  parts  of  their 
estates  would,  by  that  commission,  be  taken  from 
them ;  and  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of  peojde, 
that  they  were  to  pay  a  tax  for  one  day's  labour  in 
the  week  to  the  king ;  and  that  all  should  be,  upon 
the  matter,  no  better  than  slaves  to  the  lords,  and 
that  there  was  no  way  to  free  and  preserve  them- 
selves from  this  insupportable  tjrranny,  but^  by  ad- 
hering to  the  parliament,  and  submitting  to  the  or- 
dinance for  the  militia;  which  was  purposely  pre^ 
pared  to  enable  them  to  resist  these  horrid  invasions 
of  their  liberties. 

It  cannot  easily  be'  believed,  how  these  gross  initio 
sions  generally  prevailed.  For  though  the  gentle- 
men of  ancient  families  and  estates  in  that  county 
were,  for  the  most  part,  well  affected  to  the  king, 
and  easily  discerned  by  what  faction  the  parliament 
was  governed ;  yet  there  were  a  people  of  an  inferior 
degree,  who,  by  good  husbandry,  clothing,  and  other 
thriving  arts,  had  gotten  very  great  fortunes ;  and, 
by  degrees,  getting  themselves  into  the  gentlemen's 
estates,  were  angry  that  they  found  not  themselves 

'  ^  every  peasant  to  live  on ;]        '  It  cannot  easilj  be]  It  ia 
any  peasant  to  live  by ;  not  easily 

<>  but]  than 
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in  the  flame  esteem  and  reputation  with  those  whose  book 
estates  they  had ;  and  therefore,  with  more  industry 


than  the  other,  studied  all  ways  to  make  themselves  ^^^^' 
considerable.  These,  firom  the  banning,  were  fast 
Mends  to  the  parliament ;  and  many  of  them  were 
now  intrusted  by  them  as  deputy  lieutenants  in  their 
new  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  having  found 
when  the  people  were  ripe,  gathered  them  together, 
with  a  purpose  on  a  sudden,  before  there  should  be 
any  suspicion,  to  surround  and  surprise  the  marquis 
at  Wells.  For  they  had  always  this  advantage  of 
the  king^s  party  and  his  counsels,  that  their  resolu- 
tions were  no  sooner  published,  than  they  were 
ready  to  be  executed,  there  being  an  absolute  im* 
plidt  obedience  in  the  inferior  sort  to  those  who 
were  to  command  them;  and  their  private  agents, 
with  admirable  industry  and  secrecy,  preparing  all 
persons  and  things  ready  against  a  call.  Whereas 
all  the  king's  counsels  were  with  great  formality  de- 
liberated, befc»e  concluded:  and  then,  with  equal 
formality,  and  precise  caution  of  the  law,  executed ; 
there  being  no  other  way  to  weigh  down  the  pre- 
judice that  was  contracted  against  the  court,  but  by 
the  most  barefaced  publishing  all  conclusions,  and 
fitting  them  to  that  apparent  justice  and  reason, 
that  might  prevail  over  the  most  ordinary  under- 
standings. 

When  the  marquis  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy  that  almost  covered  the  whole  kingdom,  his 
whole  strength  was  a  troop  of  horse,  raised  by  Mr. 
John  Digby,  son  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  another 
by  sir  Francis  Hawley,  (both  which  were  levied  in 
those  parts  to  attend  the  king  in  the  north,)  and  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  a  small  troop  of  dragoons,  raised 
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BOOK  and  armed  by  sir  Ralph  Hopton  at  his  own  charge ; 
! — and  about  one  hundred  foot  gathered  up  by  lieu-* 

1642.  f^enant-colonel  Henry  Lunsford  towards  a  rc||imenty 
which  were  likewise  to  have  marched  to  the  king* 
These,  with  the  lord  Pawlet,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  which  were  about  eight  and  twenty 
of  the  prime  quality  there,  with  their  servants  and 
retinue,  made  up  the  marquis's  force.  Then  their 
proceedings  were  with  that  exceeding'  caution,  that 
upon  advertisement  that  the  active  ministers  of  the 
contrary  party  ^  had  appointed  a  general  meeting  at 
a  town  within  few  miles  of  Wells,  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
being  advised  with  his  small  troop  and  some  volun- 
teer gentlemen  to  repair  thither,  and  to  disappoint 
that  convention,  and  to  take  care  that  it  might  pro- 
duce the  least  prejudice  to  the  king's  service ;  before 
he  reached  the  place,  those  gentlemen  who  stayed 
behind  (and  by  whose  advice  the  marquis  thought  it 
necessary  absolutely  to  govern  himself,  that  they 
might  see  all  possible  wariness  was  used  in  the  en- 
trance into  a  war,  which  being  once  entered  into, 
he  well  knew  must  be  carried  on  another  way)  sent 
him  word,  **  that  he  should  forbear  any  hostile  act, 
**  otherwise  they  would  dbclaim  whatsoever  he 
"  should  do."  Whereas^  the  course  and  resolution 
of  those  few  were  such,  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
undisciplined  seditious  rabble  and  their  leaders  was 
so  eminent,  that  it  was  very  probable,  if  those  few 
troops  had  been  as  actively  employed  as  their  com- 
manders desired,  they  might  have  been  able  to  have 
driven  the  bigots  out  of  the  country,  before  they  had 


•  exceeding]  rare  "  Whereas]  Otherwise 

'  the  contrary  party]  that  party 
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e;  fully  poBsessed  the  rest  with  their  own  rancour:  book 
u-  which  may  be  reasonably  presumed  by  what  followed 


It,  shortly  after,  when  Mr,  IKgby,  sir  John  Stawel  and    ^^^ 

VI  bis  sons,  with  some  volunteer  gentlemen,  being  in 

^  the  whole  not  above  fourscore  horse,  and  fourteen 

I    dragoons,  charged  a  greater  body  of  faorse^  and  above 

i\i  six  hundred  foot  of  the*  rebels,  led  by  a  member 

r  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  without  the  loss  of 

i!  one  man,  killed  seven  in  the  place,  hurt  very  many, 

took  their  chief  officers,  and  as  many  more  prisoners 

r  as  they  would ;  and  so  routed  the  whole  body,  that 

six  men  kept  not  together,  they  having  all  thrown 

down  their  arms. 

But  this  good  fortune  abated  only  the  courage  of 
those  who  had  run  away,  the  other  making  use  of 
:  this  overthrow  as  an  argument  of  the  marquis's 
bloody  purposes ;  and  therefore,  in  few  days,  sir 
John  Homer  and  Alexander  Popham,  being  the 
princ^ial  men  of  quality  of  that  party  in  that  county, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  of  Dorset,  and 
Devon,  and  the  city  of  Bristol,  drew  together  a  body 
of  above  twelve  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  with 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  over  Wells ;  where  the  marquis, 
in  contempt  of  them,  stayed  two  days,  having  only 
banicadoed  the  town ;  but  then,  finding  that  the 
few  trained  bands,  which  attended  him  there,  were 
run  away,  either  to  their  own  houses,  or  to  their 
fellows,  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  hearing  that 
more  forces,  or  at  least  better  officers,  were  coming 
from  the  parliament  against  him,  he  retired  in  the 
noon  day,  and  in  the  face  of  that  rebellious  herd, 
from  Wells  to  Somerton,  and  so  to  Sherborne,  with-  He  retiret 
out  any  loss  or  trouble.    Thither,  within  two  days,  home. 
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BOOK  came  to  his  lordship  sir  John  Berkley,  colonel  Ash- 
^^'     bumham,  and  some^  other  good  officers,  enough  to 


J  642.  [|0y^  formed  a  considerable  army,  if  there  had  been 
no  other  want.  But  they  had  not  been  long  there, 
(and  it  was  not  easy  to  resolve  whither  else  to  go, 
they  having  no  reason  to  believe  they  should  be  any 
where  more  welcome  than  in  Somersetshire,  from 
The  ewi  of  whcncc  they  had  been  now  driven,)  when  the  earl  of 
^^i^es'^^  Bedford,  general  of  the  horse  to  the  parliament,  with 
aguiist  j^jj.^  Hollis,  sir  Walter  Eari,  and  other  ephori,  and  a 
complete  body  of  seven  thousand  foot  at  least,  or- 
dered by  Charles  Essex,  their  sergeant-major-general, 
a  soldier  of  good  experience  and  reputation  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  eight  full  troops  of  horse,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Pretty,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  in  a  very  splendid  equipage,  came  to  Wells, 
and  from  thence  to  Sherborne.  The  marquis,  by  this 
time  having  increased  his  foot  to  four  hundred,  with 
which  that  great  army  was  kept  from  entering  that 
town,3^  and  persuaded  to  encamp  in  the  field  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  the  castle; 
where,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  marquis 
and  his  great-spirited  little  army.^ 

'  some]  Not  in  MS,  so  that  some  of  those  of  nearest 

y  town,]  great  town,  trast  and  confidence  about  him> 

*  little  army.]  In  MS,  C,  the  proposed  to  him,  as  the  only 

History  is  thus  continued^  and  expedient,  to  send  a  gracious 

connected  with  page  2Q4^  L  \  7.  message   to    the    two    houses. 

When  this  news  of  Portsmouth  to  offer    a    treaty    for   peace. 

and  Sherborne  came  to  the  king  His  mijesty  received  this  ad- 

at  Nottingham,  the   next   day  vice  very  unwillingly,  oonclud- 

after  the  setting  up  his  stand-  ing  that  he  should  thereby  im- 

ard,  it  will   easily  be  believed  prove  the  pride  and  insolence 

that  the  spirits  there  were  not  of  his  enemies,  who  would  im- 

a  little  dejected  :   and  indeed  pute  it  to  the  despair  of  raising 

they  who  had  least  fear,  could  any  force  to  resist  them,  and 

not  but  reasonably  think  the  would  demean  themselves  ac- 

king*&  condition  veiy  desperate;  cordingly,   and  would   to   the 
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It  could  never  be  understood,  why  that  army  did  6ooic 
not  then  march  directly  to  Nottingham ;  which  if  it      ^^' 
had  done,  his  majesty's  few  forces  must  immediately    ^  ^^^' 
have  been  scattered,  and  himself  fled,  or  put  himself 
into  their  hands,  which  there  were  enough  ready  to 
have  advised  him  to  do ;  and  if  he  had  escaped,  he 
might  have  been  pursued  by  one  regiment  of  horse 
till  he  had  quitted*  the  kingdom.     But  it  pleased 
God,  that^  they  made  not  the  least  advance  towards 
Nottingham.     They  about  the  king^  began  now  to 
wish  that  he  had  stayed  at  York,  and  proposed  his 
return  thither ;  but  that  was  not  hearkened  to ;  and 
they  who  advised^  his  stay  there,  and  against  the 
advance  to  Nottingham,  were  more  against  his  re- 
turn thither,  as  an  absolute  flight ;  but  urged^  the 
advance  of  the  levies,  and  a  little  patience,  till  it 
might  be  discerned  what  the  enemy  did  intend  to 
do.    In  this  great  anxiety,  some  of  the  lords  de» 
sired,  *^  that  his  majesty  would  send  a  message  to  the  The  king 
**  parliament,  with  some  overture  to  incline  them  to  Notting.* 
**  a  treaty ;"  which  proposition  was  no  sooner  made, a^\^ng  a 
but  most  concurred  in  it,  and  no  one  had  the  confi-  "««~k«  *»' 

'  peace* 

dence  to  oppose  it.  The  king  himself  was  so  of- 
fended at  it,  that  he  declared,  **he  would  never 
''  yield  to  it ;"  and  broke  up  the  council,  that  it 
might  be  no  longer  urged.    But  the  next  day,  when 


stme  degree  dishearten  and  dis- 
countenance those  who  had  ap- 
peared, and  upon  the  setting  up 
tua  standard  were  now  ready  to 
appear  in  any  act  of  loyalty  on 
hU  behalf,  who  would  be  all  sa- 
crificed to  the  revenge  and  fury 
of  the  others.  On  the  other  side 
it  was  objected,  that  his  majesty 


was  not  able  to  make  resist- 
ance; as  in  p.  204,  I.  17. 

^  quitted]  quit 

^  But  it  pleased  God»  that] 
But  God  blinded  his  enemies,  so 
that 

«  about  the  king]  Not  in  MS. 

^  advised]  had  advised 

*  urgdd]  wished 
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BOOK  thej  met  again,  they  renewed  the  same  advice  with 

—  more  earnestness.     The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  per- 

A^^"^*  son  of  great  prudence,  and  of^  a  reputation  at  least 
equal  to  any  man's,  pressed  it,  ^^  as  a  thing  that 
^  might  do  good,  and  could  do  no  harm:"  and  the 
king's  reasons,  with  reference  to  the  insolence  it 
would  raise  in  the  rebels,  and  the  dishonour  that 
would  thereby  reflect  upon  himself,  were  answered, 
by  saying  "  their  insolence  would  be  for  the  king's 
*'  advantage ;  and  when  they  should  reject  the  offer 
"  of  peace,  which  they  believed  they  would  do,  they 
^'  would  make  themselves  the  more  odious  to  the 
*<  people,  who  would  be  thereby  the  more  inclined  to 
5<  serve  the  king."  So  that  they  took  it  as  granted, 
that  the  proposition  would  be  rejected,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  made.^  It  was  farther  said,^ 
^^  that  his  majesty  was  not  able  to  make  resistance ; 
^^  that  the  forces  before  Sherborne,  Portsmouth,  and 
at  Northampton, -were  three  several  anxues,  the 
least  of  which  would  drive  his  majesty  out  of  bis 
**  dondnions ;  that  it  was  only  in  his  power  to  choose, 
whether,  by  making  a  fair  offer  himself,  he  woul4 
seem  to  make  peace,  which  could  not  but  render 
him  very  gracious  to  the  people,  or  suffer  himself 
to  be  taken  prisoner,  (which  he  would  not  long  be 
able  to  avoid,)  which  would  give  his  ^lemies 
power,  reputation,  and  authority  to  proceed  against 
*^  his  majesty,  and,  it  -might  be,  his  posterity,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  own  engaged  malice." 


(( 


^  of]  Not  in  MS,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendir^ 

8  ought  to  be  made.]    The    F. 
continuation  of  this  account  of        ^  It  was  farther  said,]  It  was 
tfie    king's  sending  a   message    objected, 
for  peace,  according  to  MS.  B. 
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Yet  this  motive  made  no  impression  in  him.  *<F6r^  book 


'<  he  said,  no  misfortune,  or  ill  success  that  might  - 
**  attend'  his  endeavour  of  defending  himself,  could  *^^^' 
**  expose  him  to  more  inconveniences  than  a  treaty 
^  at  this  time  desired  by  him,  where  he  must  be  un-' 
*'  derstood  to  be  willing  to  yield  to  whatsoever  they 
"  would  require  of  him :  and  how  modest  they  were 
'*  like  to  be,  might  be  judged  by  their  nineteen  pro-* 
**  positions,  which  were  tendered,  when  their  power 
^  could  not  be  reasonably  understood  to  be  Uke  so' 
"*  much  to  exceed  his  majesty's,  as  at  this  time  it 
^  was  evident  it  did ;  and  that,  having  now  nothing' 
'^  to  lose  but  his  honour,  he  could  be  only  excusable' 
"*  to  the  world,  by  using  his  industry  to  the  last  to' 
''  oppose  the  torrent,^  which  if  it  prevailed  would 
"  overwhelm  him."  This  composed  courage  and^ 
magnanimity  of  his  majesty  seemed  too  philosophi- 
cal, and  abstracted  from  the  policy  of  self-preserva-' 
tion,  to  which  most  others^  were  passionately  ad- 
dicted :  and  that  which  was  the  king's  greatest  dis-' 
advantage,  how  many  soever  were  of  his  mind,  (as 
some  few,  and  but  few,  there  were,)  no  man  durst 
publicly  avow  that  he  was  so ;  a  treaty  for  peace  be- 
ing so  popular  a  thing,  that  whosoever  opposed  it 
would  be  sure  to  be,  by  general  consent,  a  declared 
enemy  to  his  country* 

That  which  prevailed  with  his  majesty  very  rea^ 
sonably  then  to  yield^  (and  indeed  it  proved  equally 
advantageous  to  him  afterwards)  was,  **  that  it  was 
""  most  probable"  (and  his  whole  fortune  was  to  be 


'  the  tonrent,]  that  torrent,  *  to  yield]  Not  in  MS. 

^  most  others]  men        ^ 
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BOOK  submitted  at  best  to  probabilities)  *^  that,  out  of  their 
^^'     **  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king*s  weakness  and 


1642.  «  want  of  power,  the  parliament  would  refiise  to 
**  treat ;  which  would  be  so  unpopular  a  thing,  that 
«  as  his  majesty  would  highly  oblige  his  people  by 
**  making  the  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearts  of 
them  by  rejecting  it ;  which  alone  would  raise  an 
army  for  his  majesty.  That  if  they  should  em- 
'*  brace  it,  the  king  could  not  but  be  a  gainer ;  for 
'^  by  the  propositions 'which  they  should  make  to 
**  him,  he  would  be  able  to  state  the  quarrel  so 
clearly,  that  it  should  be  more  demonstrable  to 
the  kingdom,  than  yet  it  was,  that  the  war  was, 
on  Ids  majesty's  part,  purely  defensive ;  ance  he 
•<  never  had,  and  now  would  not  deny  any  thing, 
'*  which  they  could  in  reason  or  justice  ask :  that 
**  this  very  overture  would  necessarily  produce  some 
'*  pause,  and  delay  in  their  preparations,  or  motions 
*'  of  their  armies ;  for  some  debate  it  must  needs 
**  have ;  and  during  that  time,  men's  minds  would 
**  be  in  suspense ;  whereas  his  majesty  should  be  so 
far  from  slackening  his  preparations,  that  he  mig^t 
be  more  vigorous  in  them,  by  hastening  those  le- 
^  vies,  fiir  which  his  commissions  wexe  out."  For 
these  reasons,  and  almost  the  concurrent  desire  and 
importunity  of  his  council,  the  king  was  prevailed 
with  to  send  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset, 
sir  John  Col^epper,  chancellor  of  his  exchequer, 
and  sir  William  Udall,  (whom  his  majesty  gave  leave 
undar  that  pretence  to  intend  the  business  of  his 
own  fortune,)  to  the  two  houses  with  this  message, 
which  was  sent  the  third  day  after  his  standard  was 
set  up. 
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«  We  have,°^  with  un^eakable  grief  of  heart,  long  book 
<<  bdield  the  diatradioiifl  of  this  our  kijig«k>Bi.    Our       ^' 


<<  vay  soul  is  AiU  of  anguish,  until  w^  may  find  some    ^^f  ^- 
*'  remedy  to  prevent  the  miseries  which  are  ready  to  sends  to^tbe 
"  overwhelm  this  whole  nation  by  a  civil  war.   And  l^^^^^J^ 
^*  though  all  our  endeavours,  tending  to  the  com-  ^^'^t^'^i 
<<  poring  of  those  unhappy  differences  betwixt  usofsonth- 
^  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  (though  pursu(ed  &c. 
<<  by  us  with  all  zeal  and  sincerity,)  have  been  hi- 
'*  Uierto  without  that  success  w«  hoped  for ;  y^t  such 
<<  is  our  constant  and  earnest  care  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  that  we  shall  not  be  discouraged  from 
using  any  expedient,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
**  God  o£  mercy,  may  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  peace 
*'  and  happiness  to  all  our  good  subjects.    To  this 
^  end,  observing  that  many  mistakes  have  arisen  by 
^  the  messages,  petiti<Mis,  and  answers,  betwixt  us 
*'  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  happily 
may  be  prevented  by  some  other  way  of  treaty, 
wherein  the  matters  in  difference  may  be  more 
«  clearly  understood,  and  more  freely  transacted ; 
we  have  thought  fit  to  jMropound  to  you,  that  some 
fit  persons  may  be  by  you  enabled  to  treat  with 
^  the  like  number  to  be  authorized  by  us,  in  such  a 
^  manner,  and  with  such  freedom  of  debate,  as  may 
^  best  tend  to  that  happy  conclusion  which  all  good 
^  naeo  desire,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.    Wherdn, 
**  B»  we  {MTomise,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  all  safety 
^  and  encouragement  to  such  as  shaU  be  sent  unto 
*<  us,  if  you  riiall  choose  the  place  where  we  are,  for 
^  the  treaty,  which  we  wholly  leave  to  you,  presum- 
^  ii^  the  like  care  of  the  safety  of  those  we  shaU 

■"  This  message  is  in  the  handwriting  (kf  lord  Clarendons  secretary. 
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BOOK  «<  employ,  if  you  shall  name  another  place ;  so  Ve 
<<  assure  you,  and  all  our  good  subjects,  that,  to  the 


<4 
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^^^^'  '*  best  of  our  understanding,  nothing  shall  be  there- 
**  in  wanting  on  our  part,  which  may  advance  the 
'*  true  protestant  religion,  oppose  popery  and  super- 
**  stition,  secure  the  law  of  the  land,  (upon  which 
**  is  built  as  well  our  just  prerogative,  as  the  pro- 
priety and  liberty  of  the  subject,)  confirm  all  just 
power  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  render  us 
**  and  our  people  truly  happy  by  a  good  understand- 
ing betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament. 
Bring  with  you  as  firm  resolutions  to  do  your 
duty ;  and  let  all  our  good  people  join  with  us  in 
our  prayers  to  Almighty  6od^  for  his  blessing  upon 
*^  this  work.  If  this  proposition  shall  be  rejected  by 
**  you,  we  have  done  our  duty  so  amply,  that  Grod 
"  will  absolve  us  from  the  guilt  of  any  of  that  blood 
'*  which  must  be  spilt ;  and  what  opinion  soever 
other  men  may  have  of  our  power,  we  assure  you 
nothing  but  our  Christian  and  pious  care  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  hath  begot  this  motion ; 
our  provision  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  being  such 
as  may  secure  us  from  farther  violence,  till  it 
^  pleases  God*^  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people." 
Howitwts  This  message  had  the  same  reception  his  majesty 
tb^!  ^  believed  it  would  have ;  and  was  indeed  received 
with  unheard  of  insolence  and  contempt.  For  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  sir  John  Colepepper^  de- 
siring to  appear  themselves  before  any  notice  should 
arrive  of  their  coming,  made  such  haste,  that  they 
were  at  Westminster  in  the  morning  shortly  after 
the  houses  met.     The  earl  of  Southampton  went 

"  pleases  God]  please  God. 
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into  the  house  of  peers^  where  he  was  scnroe  sat  book 

VI. 

down  in  his  place,  when,  with  great  passion,  he  was '—. 

called  upon  to  withdraw ;  albeit  he  told  them  he  had  ^^^* 
a  message  to  them  from  the  king,  and  there  could 
be  no  exception  to  his  lordship's  sitting  in  the  house 
upon  their  own  grounds;  he  having  had  leave  from 
the  house  to  attend  his  majesty.  However  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw ;  and  then  they  sent  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  house  to  him,  to  require  his  mes- 
sage ;  which,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  by  the  king's 
command  to  deliver  himself,  and  refused  therefore 
to  send  it,  except  the  lends  made  an  order,  that  he 
should  not  deliver  it  himself^;  which  they  did;  and. 
thereupon  he  sent  it  to  them ;  which  they  no  sooner 
received,  than  they  sent  him  word, ''  that  he  should, 
at  his  peril,  immediately  depart  the  town,  and  that 
they  would  take  care  that  their  answer  to  the  mes- 
isage  should  be  sent  to  him."  And  so  the  earl  of 
Southampton  departed  the  town,  reposing  himself  p 
at  the  house  ci  a  noble  person  seven  or  eight  miles 
offl  Whilst  the  earl  had  this  skirmish  with  the 
lords,  sir  John  Cdiepepper  attended  the  commons; 
forbearing  to  go  into  the  house  without  leave,  be- 
cause there  had  been  an  order,  (which  is  mentioned 
before,)  that  all  the  members,  who  were  not  present 
at  such  a  day,  should  not  presume  to  sit  there,  till 
they  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  and  given  the 
house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  their  absence.  But 
he  sent  word  to  the  speaker,  **  that  he  had  a  message 
^  from  the  king  to  them,  and  that  he  desired  to  de- 


*  delii^er  it  himaelf  ]  Not  in        P  reposing  himself]  MS,  adds : 
MS.  in  better  company, 
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BOOK  ^  Mvw  it  ki  hur  jdace  in  the  hooae.*'    After  some  de- 
^^'     bate,  (for  there  rernuMd  jet  wnie,  who  thoiight  it 


1642.  3g  uBreiflonahle  as  irregular  to  dcoy  a  member  of 
the  houses  againat  whom  there  had  not  been  the 
least  public  olgection,  and  a  priry-counaeUor  who 
had  been  in  all  tiroes  used  there  with  great  refi|)ect,  ^ 
leave  to  ddiver  a  message  from  the  king  in  his  own 
place  as  a  member,)  it  was  absolutely  resolved*  **  that 
'<  he  should  not  sit  in  the  house,  but  that  he  should 
«  deliver  his  message  at  the  biir»  and  immediately 
<'  withckfiw ;"  which  he  did  accordingly. 

Then'  the  two  houaes  met  at  a  coBlerenoe»  and 
read  the  king's  message  with  great  supaxafiousness ; 
and  within  two  days,  with  less  difficulty  aiud  oppor 
sition  than  can  be  believed,  agreed  up<m  tb^  an* 
swer.  The  king's  messengers,  in  the  mean  time, 
though  of  that  quality,  did  not  receive  ordinary 
civilities^  from  any  members  of  either  houae ;  they 
who  were  very  willing  to  have  done  it,^  not  daring 
for  their  own  safety  to  come  near  them ;  and  the 
others'  looking  upon  them  as  servants  to  a  master 
whom  they  had,  and  meant  farther  to  oppress.  Pri* 
vate  conferences  they  had  with  some  of  the  principal 
govenuws;  from  whom  they  received  no  other  ad- 
vice, but  that,  if  the  king  had  any  care  of  himself  or 
his  posterity,  be  should  immediately  come  lo  Lon* 
don,  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  hia  partiament, 
and  comply  with^  whatsoever  they  piopoaed.  The 
answer  which  they  returned  to  the  king  waa  tiUa* 

'  respect,]  reterence,  ceiving  ordiaaiy  citiKty 

•  Then]  And  then  ^  done  it,]  paid  it, 

*  thouffh  of  that  quality,  did        *  others]  oUier 
not  receive  ordinary  civiUties]         v  with]  in 
being  of  that  quality,  not  re- 
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i%e  answer  *  of  the  lords  and  commons  to  his  ma*  book 

•^  vi. 


u 


jestifs  message  of  the  25th  of  August^  1642, 

1642. 

^  Ma  J  it  please  your  miyesty :  TbdrMi. 

^  The  lords  and  cbmmoDSy  in  parliament  assem- 
^  Uedy  haying  receiyed  your  majesty's  message  of 
the  25th  of  August,  do  with  much  grief  resent 
the  dangerous  and  distracted  state  of  ^his  king- 
^  dom ;  which  we  have  fay  aU  meaiK  endeavoured  to 
^  present,  hoth  by  our  several  advices  and  petidonsf 
<<  to  your  majesty;  which  hath  been^  not  only  with^^ 
^  out  success,  but  there  hath  followed  that  whidi  no 
<<  ill  counsel  in  former  times  hath  produced,  or  any 
^  age  haih  seen,  nan^ly,  those  several  proclamotionff 
**  and  declarations  agamrt  both  the  houses  of  par^ 
^  liament,  whereby  their  actions  are  declared  trea- 
^  sonaUe,  and  their  persons  traitors.  And  there* 
^  upon  yofur  majesty  hath  set  up  your  standard 
againrt  them,  whereby  you  have  put  the  two 
houses  of  parliament)  and,  in  them,  this  whole 
kingdom,  out  cf  your  protection ;  so  that  until 
youi^  mi^esty  shall  recall  those  proclamations  and 
declarations,  whereby  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  both 
houses  <^  parliament,  and  their  adherents,  and  as« 
siatants,^  and  such  as  have  dl>eyed  and  executed 
**  their  commands  and  (fireetions,  according  to  their 
^  duties,  are  declared  traitors  or  otherwise  deUn^ 
^  quents :  and  until  the  standard,  set  up  in  pursu- 
^  ance  of  the  ^d  prodamationy  be  taken  down, 
'^your  tmgertyliath  put  us  into  such  a  condition, 
**  that,  whilst  we  so  remain^  we  cannot,  by  the  iun- 
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BOOR  <<  damental  privileges  of  parliament,  the  public  trust 

! "  reposed  in  us,  or  with  the  general  good  and  safety 

1 642.    tt  Qf  |;}^jg  kingdom,  give  your  majesty  any  other  an- 

**  swer  to  this  message." 

When  the  king's  messengers  returned  with  this 
answer  to  Nottingham,  all  meii  saw  to  what  they 
must  trust ;  and  the  king  believed,  he  should  be  no 
farther  moved  to  make  addresses  to  them.  And  yet 
all  hopes  of  an  army,  or  any  ability  to  resist  that 
violence,  seemed  so  desperate,  that  he  was  privately 
advised  by  some,^  whom  he  trusted  as  much  as  any, 
and  those  whose  affections  were  as  entire  to  him  as 
any  men's,  to  give  all  other  thoughts '  over,  and  in- 
stantly to  make  all  imaginable  haste  to  London,  and 
to  appear  in  the  parliament-house  before  they  had 
any  expectation  of  him.  And  they  conceived  there 
would  be  more  likelihood  for  him  to  prevail  that 
way,  than  by  any  army  he  was  like  to  raise.  And 
it  must  be  solely  imputed  to  his  majesty's  own  reso- 
lution,^ that  he  took  not  that  course.  However  he 
was  contented  to  make  so  much  farther  use  of  their 
pride  and  passion,  as  to  give  them  occasion,  by  an- 
other message,  to  publish  more  of  it  to  the  people ; 
and  therefore,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of 
his  messengers,  he  sent  the  lord  Falkland,  his  prin- 
cipal secretaiy  of  state,  with  a  reply  to  their  answer 
in  these  words. 
mds^ra-  "  ^^  yrrXL^  not  repeat,  what  means  we  have  used 
other  met-  w  to  prcvcut  the  daugcrous  and  distracted  estate  of 
the  two  ^  the  kingdom,  nor  how  those  means  have  been  in- 
**"****      "  terpreted ;  because,  being  desirous  to  avmd  the  ef- 

^  by  some,]  by  those,  in  the  handwriting  of  lord  CUl'- 

^  resolution,]  magnanimity,       rendon's  secretary, 
^  We  wiU]  r^  repUf  is  aUo 
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'^  fusion  of  blood,  we  are  willing  to  decline  all  me-  book 

**  moiy  of  former  bitterness,  that  might  render  our '. L_ 

"  offer  of  a  treaty  less  readily  accepted.  We  never  ^  ^^^' 
*^  did  declare,  nor  ever  intended  to  declare,  both  our 
'^  bouses  of  parliament  traitors,  or  set  up  our  stand- 
''  ard  against  them.;  and  much  less  to  put  them  and 
this  kingdom  out  of  our  protection.  We  utterly 
profess  against  it  before  God,  and  the  world ;  and, 
*^  farther  to  remove  all  possible  scruples,  which  may 
'^  hinder  the  treaty  so  much  desired  by  us,  we  hereby 
^  promise,  so  that  a  day  be  appointed  by  you  for  the 
'*  revoking  of  your  declarations  against  all  persons 
''  as  traitors,  or  otherwise,  for  assisting  us ;  we  shall, 
*^  with  all  cheerfiilness,  upon  the  same  day  recall  our 
"  proclamations  and  declarations,  and  take  down  our 
'^  standard.  In  which  treaty,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
'*  grant  any  thing,  that  shaU  be  really  for  the  good 
'^  of  our  subjects :  conjuring  you  to  consider  the 
bleeding  ccmdition  of  Ireland,  and  the  dangerous 
condition  of  England,  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  by 
**  these  our  offers  we  have  declared  ourself  to  do ; 
^  and  assuring  you,  that  our  chief  desire,  in  this 
^'  world,  is  to  beget  a  good  understanding  and  mu- 
*^  tu^  confidence  betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  of 
<<  parliament.'' 

This  message  had  no  better  effect  or  receptioii 
than  the  former;  their  principal  officers  being  sent 
down  since  the  last  message  to  Northampton  to  put 
the  army  into  a  readiness  to  march.  And  now  they 
required  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  to  make  haste 
thither,  that  no  more  time  might.be  lost,  sending  by 
the  lord  Falkland^  within  two  days,  this  answer  to 
the  king. 
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*  V?  To  the  king^s  •  most  excellent  migesty ; 

1642.    The  humble  answer  and  petitwn  of  the  lords  and 
Their  an-       commons  assembled  in  parliament,  unto  the  king's 
last  message. 

^*  May  it  please  your  niajesty : 

<*  If  we^  the  lords  and  cammons  in  parliament  as- 
^  sembled,  should  repeat  all  the  ways  we  hate  taken, 
<'  the  endeavours  we  hare  used,  and  the  expresMons 
<<  we  have  made  unto  your  majesty,  to  prevent  those 
«  distractions,  and  dangers,  your  majesty  qieaks  of, 
**  we  should  too  much  enlarge  this  reply.    There- 
^  fore,  as  we  humbly,  so  shall  we  only  kt  your  ma- 
**  jesty  know,  that  we  cuonat  recede  from  our  fimner 
**  answer,  for  the  reasons  therein  expressed.    For 
*^  that  your  mi^esty  hath  not  taken  down  your  stend- 
ard,  recalled  your  prodamatbns  and  dedantionff, 
whereby  you  have  dedared  the  acticms  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  to  be  treasonable,  and  their 
persons  traitors ;  and  you  hare  published  the  same 
since  your  message  of  the  25tb  of  August,  by  your 
late  instructions  sent  to  your  comnnsioDers  of  ar- 
ray; which  standard  being  taken  down,  and  the 
*^  declarations,  pcodamationa,  and  instmctioas  re- 
**  called,  if  your  majesty  shall  then,  upon  this  our 
**  humble  petition,  leaving  your  forces,  return  unto 
<<  your  parliament,  and  receive  their  fidthful  advioe^ 
your  majesty  win  find  such  eiqiresBi0ns  of  oar 
fidelities,  and  duties,  as  shall  assure  yon^  that  yoor 
**  safety^  honour,  and  greatness,  can  only  be  fiMuid  in 
**  the  afiSectiona  of  your  people,  and  the  sincere  cosm- 


^  To  the  king^s]   71u$  answer     Clarendon's  secretary, 
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''Mb  of  7««r  pafymnent;  irhOM  ooMtant  and  »in  »op« 

«  diaoouraged  endieayoun  «Ad  consultations  have , 

^  pissed  tiurougfa  diflkullies  unheard  of^  only  to  se*-  ^^^' 
*"  cure  your  kingdoms  from  the  vii^iit  miachieft 
**  and  dangers  now  ready  to  fidl  upon  theoai  and 
**  etery  part  of  tfaem ;  who  deserfe  better  of  your 
*'  ma^eatyv  ftttd  can  never  allow  tfaeinselves  (nepl^ 
'*  senting  likewise  jrour  '  whole  kingdom)  to  be  ba«- 
^  lanced  with  those  persons,  whose  desperate  daspo^ 
**  sitions  and  counsels  prevail  still  to  interrupt  all 
**  our  endeavours  for  the  relieving  bf  Ue^ng  Ire^ 
**  land ;  as  we  may  fear  our  labours  and  vast  ex^ 
**  penaes  will  be  fruitless  to  that  distressed  king^ 
**  dom.  As  your  presence  is  thus  humbly  desired 
**  by  nsy  so  it  is  in  s  our  hopes  your  miyesty  will  in 
**  your  retton  believe,  there  is  no  other  way  than 
^  tidMf  to  make  your  majesty's  self  happy^  and  your 
^  kingdom  safe/' 

And  lest  this  overture  of  a  treaty  might  be  a 
means  to  aUay  and  compose  the  distempers  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  hope  and  expectation  of  peace 
might  not  dishearten  their  party,  iu  their  prepant- 
tions  and  contributions  to  the  war,  the  same  day 
they  sent  their  last  answer  to  the  king,,  they  pub- 
lished this  declaration  to  the  kingdom. 

<*  Whereas^  his  majesty,  in  a  message  received  The  two 

bADtet'  de- 


''  the  fifth  of  September,  requires  that  the  parlia-danaionto 
*"  ment  would  revoke  their  declarations  against  such  ^J^^' 
**  persons  as  have  assisted  Ins  m^esty  in  this  unnfr- 
*"  tural  war  agamst  his  kingdom ;  it  is  this  day  or- 
**  derad^  and  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons, 

^  jOur]  tbe  is  copied  into  the  MS,  by  an 

9  id]  OmiUed  m  MS,  amanuensis. 

^  Whereas]  7^  dedaraiion 

P  4 
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BOOR  ^<  that  the  arms,  which  they  have  been  forced  to 
^  take  up,  and  shall  be  forced  to  take  up,  for  the 


1642. 


**  preservation  of  the  parliament,  religion,  the  hiws 
^*  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  shall  not  be  laid 
'<  down,  until  his  majesty  shall  withdraw  his  protec- 
^*  don  from  such  persons  as  have  been  voted  by 
^'  both  houses  to  be  delinquents,  or  that  shall  by 
^*  both  houses  be  voted  to  be  delinquents,  and  shall 
leave  them  to  the  justice  of  the  parliament  to  be 
proceeded  with  according  to  their  demerit;^  to 
the  end  that  both  this  and  succeeding  generations 
may  take  warning,  with  what  danger  they  incur 
**  the  like  heinous  crimes :  and  also  to  the  end  that 
^  those  great  charges  and  damages,  wherewith  all 
^  the  commonwealth  hath  been   burdened  in   the 
<'  premises,  since  his  majesty's  departure  from  the 
<*  parliament,  may  be  borne  by  the  delinquents,  and 
^^  other  malignant  and  disaffected  persons :  and  that 
<<  all  his  majesty's  good  and  well  affected  subjects, 
who  by  loan  of  moniesj,  or  otherwise  at  their 
charge,  have  assisted  the  commonwealth,  or  shall 
**  in  like  manner  hereafter  assist  the  commonwealth 
*'  in   time  of  extreme  danger,  may  be  repaid   all 
*^  sums  of  money  lent  by  them  for  those  purposes, 
^*  and  be  satisfied  their  charges  so  sustained,  out  of 
**  the  estates  of  the  said  delinquents,  and  of  the  ma- 
*'  lignant  and  disaffected  party  in  this  kingdom*^ 

This  declaration  did  the  king  no  harm ;  for  be* 
sides  that  it  was  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  king 
had  done  whatsoever  was  in  his  power,  or  could  be 
expected '  from  him,  for  the  prevention  of  a  civil 
war,  all  persons  of  honour  and  quality  plainly  dis- 

*  demerit ;]  demerits ; 
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cerned^  that  thejr  had  no  safety  but  in  the  preBerva-  book 

tion  of  the  regal  power,  since  their  estates  wereal- L. 

ready  disposed  of  by  them  who  could  declare  whom  ^^^* 
they  would  delinquents,  and  would  ^  infidlibly  de- 
clare all  such  who  had  not  concurred  with  them. 
And  tiie  advantage  the  king  received  by  those  over- 
tures,  and  the  pride,  frowardness,  and  perverseness 
of  the  rebels,  is  not  imaginable ;  his  levies  of  men, 
and  all  other  preparations  for  the  war,  being  incre- 
dibly advanced  from  the  time  of  his  first  message. 
Prince  Rupert  lay  still  with  the  horse,  at  Leicester ; 
and  though  he,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers 
with  him,  were  discontented  to  that  degree,  upon 
the  idng's  first  message  and  desire  of  a  treaty,  as 
likely  ^  not  only  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  raising  an 
army,  but  to  sacrifice  those  who  were  raised,  that 
they  were  not  without  some  thoughts,  at  least  dis* 
courses,  of  offering  violence  to  the  prindpal  advisers 
of  it,  he  now  found  his  numbers  increased,  and  bet- 
ter resolved  by  it;  and  from  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Staffordshire,  came  very  good  recruits  of 
foot ;  so  that  his  cannon  and  munition  being  like- 
wise come  up  from  York,  within  twenty  days  his 
numbers  began  to  look  towards  an  army ;  and  there 
was  another  air  in  all  men's  faces :  yet  Nottingham 
seemed  not  a  good  post  for  his  majesty  to  stay 
kmg^  at;  and  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  earl  of  Essex  being  then  with  his  whole 
army  at  Northampton,  his  majesty  marched  from 
Nottingham  to  Derby;  being  not  then  resolved 
whither  to  bend  his  course,  to  Shrewsbury  or  Ches- 
tar,  not  well  knowing  the  temper  of  those  towns,  in 

^  and  would]  and  who  would  *  likely]  like 
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BOOE  both  wliidi  the  parikment  yeMy  had  been  my  mis 
tire;  but  nesdlviiig  to  at  down  near  the  bdrdera  of 


1642.   Wni^^  wfccve  the  power  of  tbe  pariiamcnt  had  been 

teast  prevalent,  and  where  some  r^iim^nts  of  foot 

were  levying  for  hia  service*    Before  his  leaving 

Nottingham,  as  a  farewell  to  his  hopes  of  a  treaty, 

and  to  make  the  deeper  sense  and  impression,  in 

the  hearts  of  the  people,  of  those  who  had  so  perti«> 

iiaciously  rejected  it,  his  majesty  sent  this  message 

to  the  houses. 

Another        ^  Who  have  taken  ^  most  ways,  nsed  most  en- 

H^^t    ^  deavoon^  and  made  most  real  expressions  to  pre- 

ti?bool»  ''  ^^^  ^^  present  distractions  and  dangers,  let  aU 

io  «piy  to  u  the  world  jndge,  as  weU  by  former  passages,  as 

•w«r.        «  by  our  two  last  messages,  whkh  have  been  so 

**  ftiiitless,  that,  though  we  have  descended  to  de- 

^<  sire  and  press  it,  not  so  mudi  as  a  treaty  gbh  be 

*^  obtained ;  unless  we  would  denude  ourself  of  aH 

*'  force  to  defend  us  from  a  visible  strength  inardi^ 

^'  iag  against  us ;  and  admit  those  persons  as  tmi- 

*'  tors  to  us,  who,  according  to  their  duty,  their 

**  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  thfe  law,  have  appeared  in 

**  deftinoe  of  U8»  their  king  and  Uege  lord,  (whom 

^  wd  are  bound  in  conscience  and  honour  to  pre^ 

''  serve,)  though  we  disclaimed  all  our  prodanm^ 

tions,  and  declarations,  and  the  erecting  of  our 

standard,  as  against  oar  parliament*    All  we  have 

**  now  left  in  our  power,  is  to  express  the  deep 

**  sense  we  have  of  the  public  misery  of  this  king* 

'^  dom,  in  which  is  invtAved  (imt  of  our  dbtcesaed 

**  protestants  of  Irdand;  and  to  appty  ourself  to 

**  our  necessary  defence,  wherein  we  wfaoUy.rely 

">  Who  have  taken]  TAumet-    last  declaration. 
Moge  is  in  ike  same  hand  as  like 
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''  upon  the  prondcsKe  of  God»  the  jiwtioe  of  our  booIl 
'*  ctiM^  and  the  alTeetioii  of  our  good  people ;  so     ^^ 


'^  fiur  we  are  from  puttii^  then  out  6f  our  proteo-  ^^^** 
"*  ticMi.  When  700  thall  desire  a  trael^  of  as»  we 
<<  shall  piously  remember,  whose  blood  is  to  be  spUt 
^  ia  this  quarrel,  and  cheerfully  emfaraoe  it*  And 
^  as  no  other  reason  mducei  us  to  leare  our  dty 
**  of  London,  but  that,  with  honour  and  safe^  we 
''  could  not  stay  there;  nor  to ^  raise  any  force,  but 
*'  for  the  necessary  defence  of  our  person  and  the 
"  law,  against  levies  in  opposition  to  both ;  so  we 
**  shall  suddenly  and  most  willingly  return  to  the 
''me,  and  disband  the  other,  aa  soon  as  those 
^  causes  shall  be  removed.  The  God  of  heaven  di«- 
**  rect  you,  and  in  mercy  divert  those  judgments, 
*"  whidi  hang  over  this  nation ;  and  so  deal  with 
"*  us,  and  our  posterity,  as  we  desire  the  preservi^ 
"*  tion  and  advancement  of  the  true  protestant  reli- 
"*  gion ;  the  law,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the 
''just  rights  of  parlimnent,  and  the  peace  of  the 
''kmgdom.'' 

When  the  king  came  to  Derby,  he  received  dear  The  un^ 
information  from  the  well  a&cted  party  in  Shrews- o^^lT  ^ 
bory,  that  the  town  was  at  his  devotion;  and  that 
the  very  rumour  of  his  majesty's  purpose  of  coming 
tUther  had  driven  away  all  those  who  were  most 
iadined  to  sedition.  And  tiierefore,  as  weU  in  re- 
gvd  of  the  stroi^  and  pleasant  situation  of  it,  (one 
ade  being  defended  by  the  Severn,  the  other  havhag 
a  secmre  passage  into  Wales,  the  confines  of  Mont-> 
gomeiyshire  eactending  very  near  the  town,)  as  for 
the  correspondence  with  Worcester,  of  which  dty 

»  to]  Noi  m  MS. 
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BOOK  he  hoped  well,  and  that,  by  his  being  at  Sbrenrs- 
^—i — buij,  he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure  Cheater,  as 
J  642.  Y^j  carrying  his  whole  train  so  far  north ;  besides 
that  the  other  might  give  some  i^prehension  of  his 
goijig  into  Ireland,  which  had  been  formerly  men- 
tioned,, his  majesty  resolved  for  that  town;  and, 
after  one  day's  stay  at  Derby,  by  easy  marches  he 
went  thither,  drawing  his  whole  aoiall  forces  to  a 
rendezvous  at  ^  Wellington,  a  day's  mardi  short  of 
Shrewsbury;  and  that  being  the  first  time  that 
they  were  together,  his  majesty  then  caused  his  mi- 
litary orders  for  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  army  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment ; 
and  then,  which  is  not  fit  ever  to  be  forgotten,  put- 
ting himself  in  the  middle,  where  he  might  be  best 
heard,  not  much  unlike  the  emperor  Trajim,  who, 
when  he  made  Sura  great  marshal  of  the  empire, 
gave  him  a  sword,  saying,  ^*  Receive  this  sword  of 
**  me ;  and  if  I  command  as  I  ought,  employ  it  in 
**  my  defence ;  if  I  do  otherwise,  draw  it  against 
*^  me,  and  take  my  life  from  me,"  his  majesty  made 
this  speech  to  his  soldiers. 
tbe  kiog'f      <<  Gentlemen,  p  you  have  heard  those  orders  read : 

speech  and     ...  '  . 

protesu-  *'  it  IS  your  part,  m  your  several  places,  to  observe 
b^  oAb  **  them  exactly.  The  time  cannot  be  long  before 
ilft^tbe  "  ^®  come  to  action,  therefore  you  have  the  more 
mdiDgbit  «  reason. to  be  careful:  and  I  must  tell  you,  I  shall 

ordcn  of  ,  ^       ' 

*^  be  very  severe  in  the  punishing  of  those,  of  what 
**  condition  soever,  who  trans^gress  these  instruc- 
^*  tions.  I  cannot  suspect  your  courage  and  reso- 
^  lution ;  your  conscience  and  your  loyalty  hath 
<<  brought  you  hither,  to  fight  for  your  relij 


^  at]  by  and  proteHaium  if  copied  6y  the 

P  Gentlemen,]     Thit    speech    amanuensii. 
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^  your  king,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.    Yoii  shall  book 
**  meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them      ^^' 


€€ 
U 


'*  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  atheists;  soch  who    ^^^^* 
desire  to  destroy  both  church  and  state,  and  who 
have  already  condemned  you  to  ruin  for  being 
loyal  to  us.     That  you  may  see  what  use  I  mean 

^  to  make  of  your  valour,  if  it  please  God  to  bless 

**  it  with  success,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  my 

**  resolution  to  you  in  a  protestation ;  which  when 
you  have  heard  me  make,  you  will  believe  you 
cannot  fight  in  a  better  quarrel ;  in  which  I  pro- 

*^  mise  to  five  and  die  with  you.*' 

The  protestation  his  migesty  was  then  pleased  to 

make  was  in  these  words. 

^  I  do  promise  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood, 
and  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and 
maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion, 

"  established  in  the  church  of  England;  and,  by 
the  grace  of  Gktd,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

I  desire  to  govern  by  all  ^  the  known  laws  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject  may  be  by  them  preserved  with  the  same 
care,  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please 
Grod^  by  his  blessing  upon  this  army,  raised  for 
my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges 
and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  the 

^  known  laws  of  the  land  to  my  utmost  power ;  and 
particularly,  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  con- 
sented to  by  me  this  parliament.     In  the  mean 
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BOOK  ^  while,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great  necessity 

, ^  and  straits  I  am  now  driven  to,  beget  any  yiola- 

1642.  M  i^ioQ  ^  ti^oge,  I  hope  it  shaB  be  imputed  I7  God 
<^  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  and  not  to 
^  me.;  who  have^  so  earnestly  laboured  for  the  pre- 
^<  servation  of  the  peace  of  this  kingdom. 

<<  When  I  wMngly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I 
<<  win  expect  no  aid  or  relief  (torn  any  man,  or  pro- 
^  tection  £rom  heaven.  But  in  this  resolution,  I 
^  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistance  of  all  good  men, 
*'  and  am  confident  of  GodPs  blessing." 

This  protestation,  and  the  manner  and  solemnity 
of  maidng  it,  gave  not  more  life  and  encouragement 
to  the  little  army,  than  it  did  comfort  and  satnfac- 
tion  to  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  those  parts ; 
into  whom  the  parliament  had  infused,  that,  if  his 
myesty  prevailed  by  force,  he  would,  with  the  same 
power,  abolish  all  those  good  laws,  which  had  been 
made  this  parliament;  so  that  they  looked  upon 
this  protestation,  as  a  more  ample  security  for  their 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  those  acts,  than  the  royal  as- 
sent he  had  before  given.  And  a  more  general  and 
passionate  expression  of  affections  cannot  be  ima- 
gmed,  than  he  received  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire,  as  he  passed ; 
or  a  better  reception,  than  he  found  at  Shrewsbury ; 
The  kins    into  which  town  he  entered  on  Tuesday  the  80th  <^ 

comet  to      ^  , 

sbiewe-     September. 

^''^'  It  wiH  be,  and  was  then,  wondered  at,  that  since 

the  parliament  had  a  fuU  and  weU  formed  army,  be- 
fore the  idng  had  one  full  regiment,  and  the  earl  of 
Essex  was  himself  come  to  Northampton,  some 
days  before  his  miyesty  went  from  Nottingluun^  his 
lordship  neither  disquieted  the  king  whlbt  he  staid 
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ibtse^  nor  gare  Urn  anrf  dbtwbonoe  in  hit  nuodi  to  book 
ShrewAmy ;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  might;  either     ^'' 


havie  taken  him  prisoner,  or  so  dispersed  his  small  ^^^ 
power,  that  it  would  never  have  been  possible  foar 
him  to  have  gott^i  an  army  tc^^her.  But  as  the 
eaxl  had  not  yet  received  his  instructions,  so  they, 
spoil  whom  be  depended,  avoided  that  expedition 
cot  of  mere  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king^s 
forces ;  and  upon  a  presumption,  that  it  would  not 
he  possible  for  him  to  raise  such  a  power,  as  would 
be  able  to  look  their  army  in  the  fisice ;  bat  that, 
when  he  had  in  vain  tried  all  other  ways,  and  those, 
who  not  only  foUowed  him  upon  their  own  charges, 
but  supported  those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  theb 
own,  (for  his  army  was  maintained  and  paid  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry^  who  served  likewise  in  theiv 
own  persons,)  were  grown  weary  and  unable  longer 
to  bear  that  burden,  his  majesty  would  be  forced  to 
put  himself  into  their  aims  for  protection  and  sub* 
sistence;  and  such  a  victory  without  blood  had 
crowned  all  their  designs.  And  if  their  army,  which 
they  pretended  to  raise  only  for  their  defence,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  had  been  aUe  to 
prevent  the  king^s  raisij^  any;  of  if  the -king,  iq 
that  melancholic  conjuncture  at  Nottingham,  had 
returned  to  Whitehall,  be  had  justified  all  their  pro* 
ceedings,  and  could  never  after  have  refUsed  to  yield 
to  whatsoever  they  proposed. 

And  it  is  most  certain^  that  the  c(Mnmon  soldiers 
of  theur'^  army  were  generally  persuaded,  that  they 
should  never  be  brought  to  fight ;  but  that  the  king 
was  in  truth  little  better  than  imprisoned  by  evil 

'  their]  the 
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BOOK  counsellors,  malignants,  delinqueBts,  and  caraliors, 
(the  terms  applied  to  his  whole  party^)  and  would 


1642.  giadlj  come  to  his  parliament,  if  he  could  break 
from  that  company ;  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
do,  if  their  army  came  once  to  such  a  distance,  that 
his  majesty  might  make  an  escape  to  them.  In  * 
this  kind  of  discourse  they  were  so  sottish,  that 
they  were  persuaded,  that  those  persons,  of  whose 
piety,  honour,  and  int^rity,  they  had  received  here- 
tofore the  greatest  testimony,  were  now  turned  pa- 
pists ;  and  that  the  small  army,  and  forces  the  king 
had,  consisted  of  no  other  than  papists.  Insomuch 
as  truly  those  of  the  king's  party,  who  promised 
themselves  any  support,  but  from  the  comfort  of 
their  own  consciences,  or  relied  upon  any  other 
means  than  from  God  Almighty,  could  hardly  have 
made  their  expectations  appear  reasonable ;  for  his 
enemies  were  in  a  manner  ^  possessed  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 
Goring  Portsmouth,  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  town 

ramoden  thcu  in  the  kingdom,  was  surrendered  to  them; 
mouth,  colonel  Goring,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
though  he  had  seemed  to  be  so  long  resolved,  and 
prepared  to  expect  a  siege,  and  had  been  supplied 
with  monies  according  to  his  own  proposal,  was 
brought  so  low,  that  he  gave  it  up,  only  for  liberty 
to  transport  himself  beyond  seas,  and  for  his  oflicers 
to  repair  to  the  king.  And  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  there  might  be  no  more  occasion  to  mention 
him  hereafter,  after  this  repeated  treachery ;  and  that 
his  incomparable  dexterity  and   sagacity  had  not 

"  In]  Aod  in     ^  his  enemies  were  in  a  roaoDer]  they  were  in  truth 
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previdled  so  far  over  those,  who  had  been  so  often  book 
deceived  by  him,  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary 


to  speak  at  large  of  him,  more  than  once,  before    ^^^*^* 
this  discourse  comes  to  an  end. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford,  though  he  had  so  much  The  mar- 
discredited  the  earl  of  Bedford's  soldiery,  and  dis- Hertford's 
heartened  his  great  army,  that  the  earl^  (after  lying  fn'J^^^ 
in  the  field*  four  or  five  nights  within  less  than  can-  ^'^^ 
non  shot  of  the  castle  and  town,  and  after  having 
refused  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  marquis,  to  which 
he  provoked  him  by  a  challenge)  sent  sir  John  Nor- 
cot,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty  and  the  godly  care 
to  avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  in  plain 
English  to  desire  ^*  that  he  might  fairly  and  peace- 
**  ably  draw  off  his  forces,  and  march  away ;"  the 
which,  how  reasonable  a  request  soever  it  was,  the 
marquis  reftised ;  sending  them  word,  **  that  as  they 
came  thither  upon  their  own  counsels,  so  they 
should  get  off  as  they  could  f  and  at  last  they  did 
draw  off,  and  march  above  a  dozen  miles  for  repose ; 
leaving  the  marquis,  for  some  weeks,  undisturbed  at 
Sherborne :  yet  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  relief  whereof  was  his  principal  busi- 
ness, and  so  that  those  forces  would  probably  be 
added  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  their  success 
give  much  courage  to  his  bashful  army,  and  that  a 
good  regiment  of  horse,  which  he  expected,  (for  sir 
John  Byron  had  sent  him  word  from  Oxford,  that 
he  would  march  towards  him,)  was  retired  to  the 
king ;  and  that  the  committees  were  now  so  busy  in 
the  several  counties,  that  the  people  in  all  places 
declared  for  the  parliament;  and  more  particularly 

»  eari]  earl  of  Bedford  «  field]  fields 

VOL.  III.  ft 
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BOOR  some  strong  and  populous  towns  in  Somersetdiire ; 

' as  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Dunstar-Castle ;   by 

J  642.    i^ason  whereof  it  would  not  be  possible  for  bim  to 
increase  his  strength;  he  resolved  to  leave  Sher- 
borne, where  his  stay  could  no  way  advance  the 
king^s  service,  and  to  try  all  wajrs  to  get  to  his  ma- 
jesty.   But  when  he  came  to  Minhead,  a  port-town, 
from  whence  he  made  no  doubt  he  should  be  aUe  to 
transport  himself  and  his  company  into  Wales,  he 
found  the  people  both  of  the  town  and  county  so 
disaffected,  that  all  the  boats,  of  which  there  used 
always  to  be  great  store,  by  reason  of  the  trade  for 
cattle  and  com  with  Wales,  were  industrioudy  sent 
away,  save  only  two ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Bedford 
having  taken  new  heart,  and  being  within  four  miles 
with  his  army,  his  lordship,  with  his  small  cannon 
and  few  foot,  with  the  lord  Pawlet,  lord  Seymoar, 
Tbeooe      and  somc  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire,  transported 
eth  bimMif  himself   mto  Glamorganshire ;    leaving  sir  Ralph 
morgan^    Hopton,  sir  Johu  Berkley,  Mr.  Digby,  and  some 
*^^'*'        other  officers  with  their  horse,  (consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,)  to  march  into  Comwal], 
in  hopes^  to  find  that  county  better  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  thinking^ 
those  few  fugitives  not  worth  his  farther  case,  and 
that  they  would  be  easily  apprehended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  militia,  which  was  very  powerful  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  contented  himaelf  with  having 
driven  away  the  marquis,  and  so  expelled  all  hope  o£ 
raising  an  army  for  the  king  in  the  west ;  and  re^ 
tired  with  his  forces  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  sir 

y  hopes]  hope 
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WiDiaiii  WaUer  had  done  from  Portsmouth ;  so  that  book 
as  it  was  not  eaqpected^  that  the  forces  about  Ki«     ^' 


majesty  could  be  able  to  defend  him  againstso  pnis«-  ^^^^' 
sant  an  armj»  so  it  was  not  imaginable  that  he 
could  receive  any  addition  of  strength  isom  any 
other  parts.  For  wherever  they  found  any  person 
<^  quality  inclined  to  the  king,  or  but  disinclined  to 
them,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his  person,  and 
sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the  padiament;  who 
committed  him  to  prisim,  with  all  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

Tlius  they  took  prisoner  the  lord  Mountague  of 
Boughton,  at  his  house  in  Northamptonshire,  a  per- 
son of  great  reverence,  being  above  fourscore  years 
of  age,  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  for  declaring 
himself  unsatisfied  with  their  disobedient  and  unr 
dutiful  proceedings  against  the  king,  and  more  ex- 
pressly against  their  ordinance  &r  the  militia ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  brother  of  the  house 
of  peers,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  a  nephew,  the  lord 
Kimbditon,  who  had  as  full  a  power  in  that  council 
as  any  man,  and  a  son  in  the  house  of  commons  very 
unlike  his  &ther ;  his  lordship  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  a  dose  prisoner ;  and,  though  he  was  after- 
wards remitted  to  more  air,  he  continued  a  prisoner 
to  his  deaths 

Thus  they  took  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire  the  earl 
of  Berkshire,  and  three  or  four  principal  gentlemen 
of  that  county ;  and  committed  them  to  the  Tower, 
f(nr  no  other  reason  but  wishing  well  to  the  king ;  for 
they  never  a^eared  in  the  least  acticm  in  his  ser- 
vice. And  tims  they  took  prisoner  the  earl  of  Bath 
in  Devonshire,  who  neither  had,  or  ever  meant  to 
do  the  king  the  least  service ;  but  only  out  of  the 
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BOOK  morosity  of  his  own  nature,  had  before,  in  the  house, 
expressed  himself  not  of  their  minds;'  and  carried' 


^^^^'  him,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  Devon  and  So- 
merset, with  a  strong  guard  of  horse,  to  London ; 
where,  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rudeness 
and  reproach  of  the  common  people,  who  called 
them  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  parliament,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  such  usage  as  they  use  to  the  most 
infamous  malefactors,  they  were,  without  ever  being 
examined,  or  charged  with  any  particular  crime, 
committed  to  several  prisons ;  so  that  not  only  all  the 
prisons  about  London  were  quickly  fiUed  with  per- 
sons of  honour,  and  great  reputation  for  sobriety  and 
integrity  to  their  counties,  but  new  prisons  were 
made  for  their  reception;  and,  which  was  a  new 
and  barbarous  invention,  very  many  persons  of  very 
good  quality,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river  of 
Thames ;  where  they  were  kept  under  decks,  and  no 
friend  suffered  to  come  to  them,  by  which  many  lost 
their  lives.  And  that  the  loss  of  their  liberty  might 
not  be  all  their  punishment,  it  was  the  usual  course, 
and  very  few  escaped  it,  after  any  man  was  com- 
mitted  as  a  notorious  malignant,  (which  wps  the 
brand,)  that  his  estate  and  goods  were  seized  or 
plundered  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  commons, 
or  some  committee,  or  the  soldiers,  who  in  their 
march  took  the  goods  of  all  papists^  and  eminent 
malignants,  as  lawful  prize ;  or  by  the  fury  and  li- 
cence of  the  common  people,  who  were  in  all  places 
grown  to  that  barbarity  and  rage  against  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  (under  the  style  of  cavaliers,)  that  it  was 

* 

*  minds;]  mind  ;  "  papists]  catholics 
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not  safe  for  any  to  live  at  their  houses,  who  were  book 
taken  notice  of  as  no  Totaries  to  the  parliament.        L- 

So  the  common  people  (no  doubt  by  the  advice  of  '^^^' 
their  superiors)  in  Essex  on  a  sudden  beset  the  house 
of  sir  John  Lucas,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  and  of  the  most  eminent  affection  to  the 
king,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  upon  pretence  that  he  * 
was  going  to  the  king,  possessed  themselves  of  all 
his  horses  and  arms,  seized  upon  his  person,  and 
used  him  vnth  all  possible  indignities,  not  without 
some  threats  to  murder  him :  and  when  the  mayor 
of  Colchester,  whither  he  was  brought,  with  more 
humanity  than  the  rest,  offered  to  keep  him  prisoner 
in  his  own  house,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament 
should  be  farther  known,  they  compelled  him,  or  he 
was  willing  to  be  compelled,  to  send  him  to  the  com- 
mon gaol ;  where  he  remained,  glad  of  that  security, 
tin  the  house  of  commons  removed  him  to  another 
prison,  (without  ever  charging  him  with  any  crime,) 
having  sent  all  his  horses  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  be 
used  in  the  service  of  that  army. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  rabble  entered  the 
house  of  the  countess  of  Rivers,  near  Colchester ; 
for  no  other  ground,  than  that  she  was  a  papist ; 
and  in  few  hours  disfumished  it  of  all  the  goods, 
which  had  been  many  years  with  great  curiosity 
providing,  and  were  not  of  less  value  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  the  countess  herself  hardi- 
ly escaping,  after  great  insolence  had  been  used  to 
her  person :  and  she  could  never  receive  any  repara- 
tion from  the  parliament.  These^  and  many  other  in« 

b  parliament.    These]  parliament ;  so  that  these 

Q3 
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BOOK  stances  of  Ae  same  kind  in  London  and  the  ptfts 

VI 

! — adjacent,  gave  sufficient  evidence  to  all  men  how 

^^^^'    little  else  they  were  to  keep,  who  meant  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  and  int^rity  in  the  full  vigour. 

I  must  not  forget,  though  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered without  much  horror,  that  this  strange  wfld« 
fire  among  the  people  was  not  so  much  and  so  fiiri« 
ously  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  parliament,  as  of 
their  clergy,^  who  both  administered  fuel,  and  Mow- 
ed the  coals  in  the  houses  too.  These  men  having 
creeped  into,  and  at  last  driven  all  learned  and  ortho- 
dox men  from,  the  pulpits,  had,  as  is  before  remem- 
bered, from  the  banning  of  this  parliament,  under 
the  notion  of  reformation  and  extirpating  of  popery, 
infiised  seditious  inclinations  into  the  hearts  of  men 
against  the  present  government  of  the  church,  widi 
many  libellous  invectives  against  the  state  too.  But 
since  the  raising  an  army,  and  rejecting  the  king's 
last  overture  of  a  treaty,  they  contained  themselves 
within  no  bounds ;  and  as  frediy  and  without  con- 
trol inveighed  against  the  person  of  the  king,  as 
they  had  before  against  the  worst  malignant ;  pro- 
fiinely  and  blasphemously  applying  whatsoever  had 
been  spoken  and  declared  by  Ood  himself,  or  the 
prophets,  against  the  most  wicked  and  impious  kings, 
to  incense  and  stir  up  the  people  against  their  most 
gradous  sdvereign. 

There  are  monuments  enough  in  the  seditious 
sermons  at  that  time  printed,  and  in  the  memories 
of  men,  of  others  not  printed,  of  such  wresting  and 
perverting  of  scripture  to  the  odious  purposes  of  the 
preacher,  that  pious  men  will  not  look  over  without 


^  their' deigy,]  the  dergy. 
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trmfaiiiig.    One  takes  his  text  out  of  Moaes^s  words  book 
in  the  SSd  diapter  of  Exodus^  and  the  89th  verse ;     ^'' 


Qmseeraie  yourselves  to-day  to  the  Jjord^  even  '  ^'^^- 
eyneryman  vfon  hie  eom^  and  upon  hie  brother,  that 
he  mmji  bestow  jupon  you  a  blessing  this  day:  and 
fiEom  thence  incites  his  auditory  to  the  utmost  pro* 
secution  of  those,  under  what  relation  soever  of 
Uood,  neighbourhood,  dependence,  who  concurred 
not  in  the  reformation  proposed  by  the  parliament. 
Another  makes  as  bold  with  David's  words,  in  the 
1st  Cliron.  chap,  xxii  verse  16.  Arise  therefore,  and 
be  doing :  and  firpm  thence  assures  them,  it  was  not 
enough  to  wish  wdl  to  the  parliament;  if  they 
brought  not  their  purse,  as  well  as  their  prayers, 
and  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  hearts,  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  it,  the  duty  in  the  text  was  not  performed. 
There  were^  more  than  Mr.  Marshall,  who  from  the 
SSd  varse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Judges,  Curse  ye 
Meras,  said  Ae  angel  qf  the  Lord;  curse  ye  bit^ 
terly  the  inhabitants  thereqf,  because  they  came 
nai  io  the  help  qftheLord^  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty ;  presumed  to  inveigh  against, 
and  in  plain  terms  to  pronounce  God's  own  curse 
against  all  those,  who  came  not,  with  their  utmost 
power  and  strength,  to  destroy  and  root  out  all  the 
maBgnants,  who  in  any  degree  opposed  the  parlia- 
ment. 

Tfaeie  was  one,  who  from  the  48th  chapter  of  the 
prophet  Jeromiah,  and  the  10th  verse.  Cursed  be  he 
thai  heepeth  back  his  sword  Jrom  blood,  reproved 
those  who  gave  any  quarter  to  the  king's  soldiers. 
And  another  out  of  the  5th  verse  of  the  85th  chap* 

^  were]*wa8 

q4 
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BOOR  ter  of  Proverbs,  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before 
^^'     the  kingy  and  his  (hrcne  shall  be  establish^  in 


1642.  righteousness,  made  it  no  less  a  case  of  oonscienoe 
by  force  to  remove  the  evil  counsellon  from  the 
king,  (with  bold  intimation  what  might  be  done  to 
the  king  himself,  if  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed,)  than  to  perform  any  Christian  duty  that 
is  enjoined.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  insert  all  the 
impious  madness  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  comfdaint 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  might  most  truly  and  season- 
Eg«iK.ndi.  ably  have  been  applied ;  There  is  a  conspiracy  of 
*"'  her  prophets  in  the  midst  thereof.  Hie  a  roaring 

Hon  ravening  the  prey ;  they  have  devoured  souls  ; 
they  have  taken  the  treasure  and  precious  things  ; 
they  have  made  her  many  widows  in  the  midst 
thereof. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  Erasmus  of  the  clergy  in 
his  time,  that  when  princes  were  inclinable  to  wars, 
alius  e  sacro  suggesto  promittit  omnium  admisso^ 
rum  condonaHanem,  alius  promittit  certam  vido^ 
riam,  prophetarum  voces  ad  rem  impiam  detor-^ 
quens.  Tarn  beUaces  condones  audivimus,  says 
he.  And  indeed  no  good  Christian  can,  without 
horror,  think  of  those  ministers  of  the  church,  who, 
by  their  function  being  messengers  of  peace,  were 
the  only  trumpets  of  war,  and  incendiaries  towards 
rebellion.  How  much  more  Christian  was  that  Athe« 
nian  nun  in  Plutarch,  and  how  shall  she  'rise  up  in 
judgment  against  those  men,  who,  when  Alcibiades 
was  condemned  by  the  public  justice  of  the  state, 
and  a  decree  made  that  all  the  religious  priests  and 
women  should  ban  and  curse  him,  stoutly  refused  to 
perform  that  office ;  answering,  **  that  she  was  pro- 
^'  fessed  religious,  to  pray  and  to  bless^  not  to  curse 
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«'  Mid  to  ban.*'    And  if  the  person  and  the  place  book 
can  improve  and  aggravate  the  offisnce^  (as  witiiout     ^'' 


doubt  it  doth,  both  before  God  and  nian»)  methinks  ^^^^« 
the  preaching  treason  and  rebellion  out  of  the  pul- 
pits should  be  worse  than  the  advancing  it  in  the 
market,  as  much  as  poisoning  a  man  at  the  oommu-i 
nion  would  be  worse  than  murdering  him  at  a  ta- 
vern. And  it  may  be,  in  that  catalogue  of  sins, 
which  the  zeal  of  some  men  hath  thought  to  be  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  may  not  any  one 
be  more  reasonably  thought  to  be  such,  than  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ's  turning  rebel  against  his  prince, 
(which  is  a  most  notorious  apostasy  against  his  or- 
der,) and  his  preaching  rebellion  to  Uie  people,  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  which,  adding  blasphemy 
and  pertinacy  to  his  apostasy,  hath  all  the  marks  by 
whirgoodmen  are  t^ht  to  avoid  that  ^  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  kinir's  remove  th*  e«ri 

°  of  Ettex 

from  Nottingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  whole  moyes  with 
army,  removed  from  Northampton,  and  marched  to-fro,^rth. 
wards  Worcester ;  of  which  his  majesty  had  no  sooner*"'*^"' 
intelligence,  than  he  sent  prince  Rupert,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  horse,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn,  towards  that  city ;  as  well  to  observe  the 
motion  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  all  assistance  to 
that  place,  which  had  declared  good  affections  to 
him  ;  at  least  to  countenance  and  secure  the  retreat 
of  those  gendemen,  who  were  there  raising  forces 
for  the  king ;  but  especially  to  join  with  sir  John 
Byron,  whom  his  majesty  had  sent,  in  the  end  of 
August,  to  Oxford,  to  convey  some  money,  which 
had  been  secretly  brought  from  London  thither  to 
his  majesty.    And  he,  after  some  small  disasters  in 
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BOOK  Us  .niaMli,  bgr  die  insinnctbii  of  the  countrjrpeo- 
pie,  who  were  encouraged  bf  the  agents  forthe  par- 


iC42«  liament,  and  leconded  by  the  offioets  of  the  militia, 
oame  safe  with  his  chaige  to  Worcester;  wliere  he 
had  been  very  few  hours,  when  a  strong  party  of 
hone  and  dragoons,  being  sent  by  the  earl  of  Eskk, 
under  the  command  of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  to 
the  lord  Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town ;  which  was 
apea  enough  to  have  been  entered  in  many  places, 
though  in  some  it  had  an  old  decayed  wall ;  and,  at 
the  most  usual  and  frequented  entrances  into  the 
dtyt  weak  and  rotten  gates  to  be  shut,  but  without 
either  lock  or  bolt. 

Yet  this  commander,*  coodng  eariy  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  small  guard  which  had  watched,  con-^ 
ceiving  all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to  rest,  and  bdng 
within  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  dis- 
covered, finding  that  weak  gate^  shut,  or  rather 
dosed  against  him,  and  not  that  quick  appearance 
of  a  party  within  the  town,  as  he  promised  himself, 
without  doing  any  harm,  retired  in  great  disorder, 
and  with  so  much  haste,  that  the  wearied  horse, 
sent  out  presently  to  attend  him,  could  not  overtake 
any  of  his  train ;  so  that  when  prince  Rupert  came 
thither,  they  did  not  conceive  any  consideraUe  party 
of  the  enemy  to  be  near.  However  his  highness 
.  resolved  to  retire  from  thence,  as  soon  as  he  should 
recdve  perfect  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the 
enemy  ,i^  when  on  the  sudden  reposing^  himsdf  on  the 
ground  with  prince  Maurice  his  Inrother,  the  lord 
Digby,  and  the  prindpel  officers^  in  the  field  before 

<  conmiaiider,}  doughty  com-        *  enemy,]  MS.  adds :  or  where 
msoder,  certainly  be  was, 

'  gate]  door  ^  reposing]  being  reposing 
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the  town,  sone  of  bis  wearied  troops  (for  ti&ejSied  booe 
had  a  kmg  march)  bdng  hy^  bat  the  lest  and  moat     ^^ 


of  the  ofiBcers  m^  the  town,  he  espied  a  fiedr  faodj  of  ^^^* 
horse,  oonsisthig  of  near  five  hundred,  marching  in 
very  good  order  up  a  kme  within  musket  shot  iif 
him.  .  In  this  confusion,  thqr  hadscaroe  time  to  |^ 
upon  their  horses,  and  none  to  consult  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  or  to  put  themselves  into  their  several 
places  of  command  And,  it  may  be,  it  was  well, 
they  had  not ;  for  if  ajU  those  cheers  had  been  in 
the  heads  of  their  several  troc^,  it  is  not  impossihle 
it  might  have  been  worse.  But  the  prince  instantly 
declaring,  **  that  he  would  charge ;"  his  brother,  the 
lord  Bigby,  commissaiy  general  Wifanot,  sir  John 
Byron,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  all  Hume  officers  and 
gentlemen,  whose  troops  were  not  present  or  ready, 
put  themselves  next  the  prince ;  the  other  wearied 
troops  coming  in  order  after  them. 

In^  this  manner  the  prince  charged  them,  as  soon  Anoeimii. 

ter  bctwQco 

as  they  came  out  of  the  lane;  and  beii^  seconded th« fomt 
by  this  handful  o£  good  men,  though  the  rebels  be-^|^,  ^' 
ing  gallantly  led  by  cdonel  Sandys,  (a  gentleman  of  ^^^  ,^. 
Kent,  and  the  son  4>f  a  worthy  father,)  and  ^^^^oi-^f^ 
jdetely  armed  both  for  offence  and  defence,  stood 
well ;  yet  in  a  short  time,  many  of  their  best  men 
being  killed,  and  colonel  Sandys  himself  falling  with 
his  hurts,  the  whole  body  was  routed,  fled,  and  was 
pursued  by  the  conquerors  for  the  space  of  above  a 
mile.     The  number  of  the  slain  were  not  many,  not 
above  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  most  officers ;  for  their 
arms  were  so  good,  that  in  the  charge  they  were  not 
to  be  easily  killed,  and  in  the  chase  the  goodness  of 

*  in]  bemgin  ^  In]  And  in 
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BOOK  their  horse  made  it  impoisiUe.  Colonel  Sandys, 
who  died  shortly  after  of  his  wounds^  captain  Win- 
gate,  who  was  the  more  known,  by  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and^  taken  notice  of  for 
having  in  that  chai^  behaved  himself  stoutly,  and 
two  or  three  Scottish"^  officers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Of  the  king's  party  none  of  name  was  lost :  com- 
missary general  Wilmot  hurt  with  a  sword  in  the 
side,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives  in  the  shoulder,  and  two 
or  three  other  officers  of  inferior  note ;  none  miscar- 
rying of  their  wounds,  which  was  the  more  strange 
for  that,  by  reason  they  expected  not  an  encounter, 
there  was  not,  on  the  prince's  side,  a  piece  of  ar- 
mour worn  that  day,  and  but  few  pistols ;  so  that 
most  of  the  hurt  that  was  done  was  by  the  sword. 
Six  or  seven  comets  of  the  enemy's '^  were  taken, 
and  many  good  horses,  and  some  arms ;  for  they  who 
run  away  made  themselves  as  light  as  they  could. 

This  rencounter  proved  of  great^  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  king.  For  it  being  the  first  action  his 
horse  had  been  brought  to,  and  that  party  of  the 
enemy  being  the  most  picked  and  choice  men,  it 
gave  his  troops  great  courage,  and  rendered  the 
name  of  prince  Rupert  very  terrible,  and  exceed- 
ingly appalled  the  adversary ;  insomuch  as  they  had 
not,  in  a  long  time  after,  any  confidence  in  their 
horse,  and  their  very  numbers  were  much  lessened 
by  it.  For  that  whole  party  being  routed,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  name  and  reputation  either  killed  or 
taken,  though  the  number  lost  upon  the  place  was 
not  considerable,  there  were  very  many  more  who 


1  and]  though  «  of  the  enemy's]  Not  m  MS. 

■"  Soottbh]  Scotch  ^  great]  iinapeakable 
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never  returned  to  the  service;   and»  which  was  Fook 
worse,  for  their  own  excuse,  in  aU  (daces,  talked 


aloud  of  the  incredible  and  unresistible  courage  of  ^^^^* 
princ^e  Rupert,  and  the  king^s  horse.  So  that,  from 
this  time,  the  parliament  begun  to  be  apprehensive, 
that  the  business  would  not  be  as  easily  ended,  as  it 
was  begun ;  and  that  the  king  would  not  be  brought 
back  to  themP  with  their  bare  votes.  Yet  how  faint- 
ly soever  the  private  pulses  beat,  (for  no  question 
many,  who  had  made  greatest  noise,  wbhed  they 
were  again  to  choose  their  side,)  the  two  houses  were 
so  fiEU'^  from  any  visible  abatement  of  their  mettle, 
that  to  weigh  down  any  possible  supposition  that 
they  might  be  inclined,  or  drawn  to  treat  with  the 
king,  or  that  they  had  any  apprehension  that  the 
people  would  be  less  firm,  and  constant  to  them, 
they  proceeded  to  bolder  acts  to  evince  both,  than 
they  had  yet  done. 

For  to  the  first,  to  shew  how  secure  they  were 
against  resentment  from  his  allies,  as  well  as  against 
his  majesty^s  own  power,  they  caused  the  Capuchin 
friars,  who,  by  the  articles  of  marriage,  were  to  have 
a  safe  reception  and  entertainment  in  the  queen's 
family,  and  had,  by  her  majesty's  care,  and  at  her 
charge,  a  smaU,  but  a  convenient  habitation,  by  her 
own  chapel,  in  her  own  house,  in  the  Strand,  and 
had  continued  there,  without  disturbance,  from  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  after  many  insolendes  and 
indignities  offered  to  them  by  the  rude  multitude, 
even  within  those  gates  of  her  own  house,  to  be 
taken  from  thence,  and  to  be  sent  over  into  France, 


V  to  them]   to  his  parlia-        <i  the  two  houses  were  bo  fiur] 
ment  there  was  so  fiur 
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BOOK  ^A  proteBtadon,  **  tiiat  if  tfaey  were  foond  i^ain 
_J:L_«  in  England,  they  shcMdd  be  pnx^eeded  against  aa 


1642.  <<  traitors :"  and  this  in  the  face  of  die  French  am« 
bossador,  who  notwithstanding  withdrew  not  from 
them  his  courtship  and  application. 

Then»  that  the  king  might  know  how  Kttle  tliej 
dreaded  his  forces,  they  sent  down  their  instructions 
to  the  earl  of  Essex  their  general,  who  had  long  ex- 
pected them ;  whereby,  among  other  things  of  form 
Tbetno    for  the  better  discipline  of  the  army,  ^  th^  requir- 
|J^^^  ^  ed  him  to  march,  with  such  forces  as  he  thought 
to  the^     M  £|.^  towards  the  army  raised,  in-  his  migesty*s  name, 
^  against  the  parliament  and  the  kingdom ;  and  with 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  fight  at  such  time 
and  place  as  he  should  judge  most  to  conduce  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom:  and  that 
*'  he  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  by  battle,  or 
**  otherwise,  to  rescue  his  majesty's  person,  and  the 
**  persona  of  the  prince,  and  duke  of  Yoric,  out  of 
^  the  hands  of  those  desperate  persons,  who  were 
^  then  about  them.    They  directed  him  to  take  an 
opportunity,  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way,  to 
cause  the  petition  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
^  then  sent  to  him,  to  be  presented  to  his  mi^esty ; 
^  and  if  his  majesty  should  thereupon  please  to  with- 
^  draw  himself  from  the  forces  then  about  him,  and 
to  resort  to  the  parliament,  his  lordship  should 
cause  his  majesty's  forces  to  disband,  and  should 
serre  and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  sufficient 
strength  in  his  return.    They  required  his  lord- 
ship to  puUish  and  declare,  that  if  any  who  had 
"  been  so  seduced,  by  the  false  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  as  to  assist  the 
king  in  acting  ai  those  dangerous  counsds,  should 
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jnBSaa^f  within  ten  days  after  sudi  ppUicatkm  in  book 
tbe  annj,  return  to  their  duty,  not  doing  any  hos*      ^'' 


<*  tile  act  within  the  time  limited,  and  join  them-  ^<^- 
**  selves  with  the  parliament  in  defence  of  religion, 
^  his  majesty's  person,  the  liberties,  and  law  of  the 
«  kingdom,  and  privileges  of  parliament,  with  theSar 
^  persons,  and  estates,  as  the  members  of  both  houses, 
**  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  have  done,  that  the 
*'  tords  and  commons  would  be  ready,  upon  tbehr 
<<  submission,  to  receive  such  persons  in  such  a** 
**  manner,  as  they  should  have  cause  to  acknowledge 
'*  they  had  been  used  with  clemency  and  fiivour ; 
^  provided  that  that  fsivour  should  not  extend  to 
«  admit  any  man  into  either  house  of  parliament, 
*<  who  stood  suspended,  without  giving  satisfaction 
**  to  the  house  whoreof  he  should  be  a  member;  and 
**  except  all  persons  who  stood  impeached,  or  parti- 
**  culariy  voted  against*  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
^  ment  for  any  delinquency  whatsoever ;  excepting 
"  likewise  such  aAerents  of  those  who  stood  im-* 
**  peached  in  parliament  of  treason,  as  had  been  emi- 
**  nent  persons,  and  diief  actors  in  tirose  treasons." 
And  ksA  those  dauses  of  exception  (which  no  doubt 
comprehended  all  the  king's  party,  and  if  not,  they 
were  still  to  be  judges  of  their  own  clemency  and 
£Eivour,  which  was  eSk  was  promised  to  the  hundblest 
penitent)  might  invite  those,  whom  they  had  no 
mind  to  receive  on  any  terms,  they  vondisafed  a 
^  particular  exoepti<Hi  of  tJie  earl  of  Bristol,  the  earl 
^  of  Cumberland,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  the  earl  of 
^  Bivers^  the  duke  of  RichiBond,  tiie  earl  of  Camar- 
^  rcn,  tfie  lord  Newark,  and  the  brd  viscount  Falk- 

'  a]  Not  m  MS.  •  i«aiiiftt]  NQi  m  MS. 
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BOOK  *^  land»  principal  secretary  of  state  to  his  majesty, 

; ^*  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,   Mr.  Endymion  Porter, 

1642.  u  ]jjr  t  Edward  Hyde;'*  against  not  one  of  whom 
was  there  a  charge  depending  of  any  crime,  and 
against  very  few  of  them  so  much  as  a  vote,  which 
was  no  great  matter  of  delinquency. 

It  will  be  here  necessary  to  insert  the  petition, 
directed  to  be  presented  in  some  safe  and  honour- 
able way  to  his  majesty ;  the  rather  for  that  the 
same  was,  upon  the  reasons  hereafter  mentioned, 
nerer  presented ;  which  was  afterwards  objected  to 
his  majesty  as  a  rejection  of  peace  on  his  part, 
when  they  desired  it.     The  petition  was  in  these 
words. 
The  pcti-       **  We "  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  lords 
^J.T''  and  commons  in  parUament, cannot,  without  great 
MDt^to^he  ^'  S>^^^>  ^^^  tenderness  of  compassion,  behold  the 
S°*went-  "  P'^^sing  miseries,  the  imminent  dangers,  and  the 
ad,  but  oe-  «  dcvouring  Calamities,  which  extremely  threaten, 
▼end.       *'  and  have  partly  seized  upon,  both  your  kingdoms 
^  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  practices  of  a  par- 
"  ty  prevailing  with  your  majesty ;  who^  by  many 
*'  wicked  pk>ts  and  conspiracies,  have  attempted  the 
*'  alteration  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  ancient  go- 
*^  vemment  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  introducii^  of 
**  popbh  idolatry  and  superstition  in-  the  church, 
**  and  tyranny  and  confusion  in  the  state ;  and^  for 
**  the  compassing  thereof,  have  long  corrupted  your 
*'  majesty's  counsds,  abused  your  power,  and,  by 
•**  sudden  and  untimely  dissolving  of  former  parlia- 
**  ments,  have  often  hindared  the  reformation  and 
prevention  of  those  mischie& ;  and  being  now  d]»» 

*  Mr.]  and  Mr.  haftdwriiing  of  lord  Clarendons 

"  We]  This  peiUum  U  w  the    secretary. 
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"  abled  to  avoid  the  endeavoun  of  this  parliameDty  book 
*"  by  any  such  means,  have  traitoroudy  attempted     ^'' 


**  to  overawe  the  same  by  force ;  and,  in  prosecu*    ^  ^2- 
**  tion  of  their  wicked  designs,  have  excited,  encoii^ 
*'  raged,  and  fostered  an  unnatmal  rebellion  in  Ire- 
*'  land ;  by  which,  in  a  most  cruel  and  outrageous 
^  manner,  many  thousands  of  your  m^esty*s  sub- 
^^jects  there  have  been  destroyed;  and,  by  false 
^  slanders  upon  your  parliament,  and  malicious  and 
*^  unjust  accusations,  have  endeavoured  to  b^n  the 
''like  massacre  here;  and  being,  through  God's 
**  Uessii^,  therein  disappointed,  hav^,  as  the  most 
**  mischievous  and  bloody  design  of  all,  drawn  your 
**  majesty  to  make  war  against  your  parliament, 
''and  good  subjects  oif  this  kingdom,  leading  in, 
"  your  person  an  army  against  them,  as  if  you  in* 
"  tended,  by  conquest,  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
'« unlimited  power  over  them ;  and  by  your  power, 
"  and  the  countenance  of  your  presence,  have  '  ran- 
"  sacked,  spoiled,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  divers 
"  of  your  people ;  and,  for  thdr  better  assistance  in 
"  their  wicked  designs,  do  seek  to  bring  over  the 
"r^)eb  of  Ireland,  and  other  forces,  beyond  the 
"  seas,  to  join  with  them. 

"  And  we,  finding  ourselves  utterly  deprived  of 
"your  majesty's  protection,  and  the  authors,  conn* 
"  sdlors,  and  abettors  of  these  mischiefs  in  greatest 
"power  and  favour  with  your  majesty,  and  de- 
"  fended  by  you  against  the  justice  and  authority 
"  of  your  hi(^  court  of  parliament ;  whereby  they 
"  are  grown  to  that  height  and  insolence,  as  to  ma- 
"  nifest  their  rage  and  malice  against  those  of  the 

*  have}  yoa  have 
VOL.  III.  E 
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BOOK  '*  nobility,  and  others,  who  are  any  whit  inclinable 
^^'     ^  to  peace,  not  without  great  appearance  of  danger 


1642*  a  f0  y0qr  01^^^  royal  person,  if  yon  shall  not  in  all 
^  things  concur  with  their  wicked  and  traitorous 
<'  courses ;  have,  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence 
*^  of  the  protestant  religion,  of  your  majesty^s  per* 
son,  crawn,  and  dignity,  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  privil^s  and  power  of 
^  pariianient,  taken  up  arms,  and  appointed  and 
<<  authorized  Robert  earl  of  Essex  to  be  captain 
^  general  of  all  the  forces  by  us  raised,  and  to  lead 
^  and  conduct  the  same  against  these  rebels  and 
tndtors,  and  th^i  to  subdue,  and  bring  to  oon^ 
dign  punishment;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  withdraw  your  royal  presence 
and  countenance  from  those  wicked  persons ;  and, 
if  they  shall  stand  out  in  defence  of  their  rdbel- 
lious  and  unlawful  attempts,  that  your  majesty 
will  leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  that  power, 
which  we  have  sent  against  them ;  and  that  your 
^  majesty  will  not  mix  your  own  dangers  with 
^  theirs,  but  in  peace  and  safety,  without  your 
**  forces,  forthwith  return  to  your  parliament ;  and, 
by  their  faithful  counsel  and  advice,  compose  the 
present  distenqiers  and  confusions  abounding  in 
*^  both  your  kingdoms ;  and  provide  for  the  security 
'*  and  honour  of  yourself  and  your  royal  posterity, 
**  and  the  prosperous  estate  of  all  your  sulgects ; 
^  wherein  if  your  majesty  please  to  yidd  to  our 
*^  most  humUe  and  eaniest  desires,  we  do,  in  the 
'^  presence  of  Almighty  God,  profess,  that  we  wiU 
^  receive  your  majesty  with  all  honour,  yidd  you 
**  all  due  obedience  and  subjection,  and  faithfiiUy 
"  endeavour  to  secwe  your  person  and  estate  from 


u 
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^  all  dangers;  and^  to  the  uttennost  of  cfoat  power^  book 
**  to  procare  and  establish  to  yourseli^  and  to  your*  ^^' 


^  people^  all  the  tdesamgs  of  a  glorious  and  happy    ^^^* 
**  reign.** 

Bendes  this^  y  that  it  might  appear  they  were  no^ 
thing  jealous  or  apprehensive  of  the  people's  defec- 
tion and  revolt  from  them,  whereas  before  they  had 
made  the  gaieral  desire  of  the  kingdom  the  ground 
and  aigument  for  whatsoever  they  had  done,  and 
had  only  invited  men  to  contribute  freely  what  they 
thought  fit  to  the  chai^  in  hand,  without  compel- 
ling  any  who  were  unwilling ;  they  now  took  notice 
not  only  of  those  who  opposed  their  proceedings,  or 
privately  dissuaded  other  men  from  concurring  with 
them,  but  of  those,  who  either  out  of  fear,  or  covet- 
ousness,  or  both,  had  neglected  really  to  contribute ; 
and  therefore  they  boldly  published  their  votes,  Voim 
(which  were  laws  to  the  people,  or  of  much  more  bonws  for 
authority,)  "That  all  such  persons,  as  should  not^°J^ 
*^  contribute  to  the  charge  of  the  conmion  wealth,  in  ^^y- 
that  time  of  eminent  necessity,  should  be  dis- 
armed and  secured ;"  and  that  this  vote  might  be 
the  more  terriUe,  they  ordered,  the  same  day^  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  ^^  to  search  the 
<^  houses,  and  seize  the  arms  belonging  to  some  al- 
"  dermen,  and  other  principal  substantial  citizens  of 
^  Liondon,"  whom  they  named  in  their  order ;  <'  for 
"  that  it  appeared  by  the  report  fcom  their  com* 
'*  mittee,  that  they  had  not  contributed,  as  they 
^  ought,  to  the  charge  of  the  commonwealth." 

By*  this  means  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the 
peqrie  became  informers  against  the  richest  and 


y  Besides  this,]  Tken,  *  By]  And  by 
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BOOK  most  substantial;  and  the  result  of  seardiing  the 
^^'      houses  and  seizing  the  arms  was,  the  taking  awaj 


1642.  plate,  and  things  of  the  greatest  value,  and  very 
frequently"  plundering  whatsoever  was  worth  the 
keeping.  They  farther  appointed,  *•  that  the  fines, 
rents,  and  profits  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
deans  and  chapters,  and  of  all  delinquents^  who 
^^  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament/ or  had 
^'  been  active  in  the  commission  of  array,  should  be 
^^  sequestered  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  com- 
*^  monwealth."  And  that  the  king  might  not  fare 
better  than  his  adherents,  they  directed  ^^  all  his  re- 
*^  venue,  arising  out  of  rents,  fines  in  courts  of  jus- 
^^  tice,  composition  for  wards,  and  the  like,  and  all 
other  his  revenue,  should  be  brought  into  the  se- 
veral courts,  and  other  places,  where  they  ought 
'*  to  be  paid  in,  and  not  issued  forth,  or  paid  forth, 
*^  until  farther  order  should  be  taken  by  both  houses 
^  of  parliament ;"'  without  so  much  as  assigning 
him  any  part  of  his  own,  towards  the  support  of  his 
own  person. 

This  stout  invasion  of  the  people's  property,  and 
compelling  them  to  part  with  what  was  most  pre- 
cious to  them,  any  part  of  their  estates,  was  thought 
by  many  an  unpopular  ^  act,  in  the  morning  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  that  it  would  wonderfuHy  have  ir- 
recondled  their  new  subjects  to  them.  But  the 
conductors  well  understood,  that  their  empire  al- 
ready depended  more  on  the  fear,  than  k)ve  of  the 
people ;  and  that  as  they  could  carry  on  the  war 
only  by  having  money  enough  to  pay  the  soldiers, 
so,  that  whilst  they  had  that,  probably  they  should 

*  unpopular}  unpolitic 
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tiot  want  men  to  recruk  their  armies  upon  any  mis-  Booir 
adventure,  ^' 


It  cannot  be  imagined,  how  gre^t  advantages^  ^^^^* 
the  king  received  by  the  pariiament's  rejecting  the 
king's  messages  for  peace,  and  their  manner  in  do- 
ing it.  All  men's  months  were  opened  against 
them,  the  messages  and  answei*s  being  read  in  all 
churches ;  they,  who  could  not  serve  him  ^  in  their 
persons,  contrived  ways  to  supply  him  with  money. 
Some  eminent  governors  in  the  universities  gave 
him  notice  that  all  the  colleges  were  very  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  plate,  which  would  amount  to  a 
good  value,  and  lay  useless  in  their  treasuries,  there 
being  enough  besides  for  their  common  use;  and 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  whensoever 
his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  require  that  treasure, 
it  would  all  be  sent  to  him.  Of  this  the  king  had 
long  thought,  and,  when  he  was  at  Nottingham,  in 
that  melancholic  season,  two  gentlemen  were  des- 
patched ^  away  to  Oxford,  and  to  Cambridge,  (two  to 
each,)  with  letters  to  the  several  vice-chancellors, 
that  they  ^  should  move  the  heads  and  principals  of 

^  advantages]  advantage  that  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford, 
^  they,  who  could  not  serve  and  he  did  believe  the  like  of 
him — were  despatched]  Thus  Cambridge,  were  very  plenti- 
angmmUy  in  MS. :  When  Mr.  fully  supplied  with  plate,  which 
Hyde  came  from  London  to-  would  amount  to  a  good  value^ 
wards  York,  to  attend  the  king,  and  lay  useless  in  their  trea- 
he  made  Oxford  his  way;  and  aury;  there  being  enough  be- 
there  conferring  with  his  friend  sides  for  their  use ;  and  be  had 
Dr.  Sheldon,  then  warden  of  given  the  king  information  of 
Ail  Souls,  of  the  ill  condition  this,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  king  was  in,  by  his  extreme  York ;  and  when  he  was  at 
want  of  money,  with  which  Nottingham,  in  that  melancho- 
there  could  be  no  way  to  supply  lie  season,  he  put  him  in  mind 
liim,  the  parliament  being  pos*  again  of  it,  and  then  two  gen- 
sessed  of  all  his  revenues^  the  tlemen  were  despatched  &c. 
doctor  told  him,  and  wished  ^  they]  he 
him  to  inform  the  king  of  it, 

R8 
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'• —  their  plate  to  the  king ;  private  advertdseflients  be- 

1642.    ^g  fy^^  g^Q^  ^  g^mg  trusty®  persons  to  prepare 

and  dispose  those,  without  whose  consent  the  ser- 
vice could  not  be  performed. 

This  whole  affair  was  transacted  with  so  great 
secrecy  and  discretion,  that  the  messengers  returned 
from  the  two  universities,  in  as  short  a  time  as  such 
The  two  a  journey  could  well  be  made ;  and  brought  with 
tiM  coDtoi-  them  all,  or  very  near  all,  their  plate,  and  a  consi- 
m*^*Md  derabk  sum  of  money,  which  was  sent  as  a  present 
g^  *******  to  his  majesty  from  several  of  the  heads  of  coU^es, 
out  of  their  own  particular  stores;  some  schcdars 
coming  with  it,  and  helping  to  procure  horses  and 
^  carts  for  the  service ;  all  which  came  safe  to  Not- 
tingham, at  the  time  when  there  appeared  no  more 
expectation  of  a  treaty,  and  contributed  much  to 
raising  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  place.  The  plate 
was  presently  weighed  out,  and  delivered  to  the  se- 
veral officers,  who  were  intrusted  to  make  levies  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  who  received  it  as  money ;  the 
rest  was  carefiilly  preserved  to  be  carried  with  the 
king,  when  he  should  remove  from  thence ;  secret 
orders  being  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  his  majesty  as  soon  as  he  should 
require  them ;  which  he  meant  to  do,  as  soon  as  he 
should  find  himself  in  a  place  convenient.  There 
was  now  no  more  complaining  or  murmuring.  Some 
gentlemen  undertook  to  make  levies  upon  their 
credit  ^  and  interest,  and  others  sent  money  to  the 
king  upon  their  own  inclinations. 

There  was  a  pleasant  story,  then  much  spoken 

m 

^  trusty]  confidant  '  their  credit]  their  own  <$redit 
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of  in  the  eourt»  which  adnunistered  some  mirth,  book 
There  were  two  great  men  who  lived  near  Notting- 


ham* both  men  of  great  fortmies  and  of  great  parsi*  ^^^^' 
mony,  and  known  to  have  much  money  lying  by 
them  9.  To  the  former  the  lord  Capel  was  sent ;  to 
the  latter,  John  Ashbumham  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  of  entue  confidenoe  with  his  master;  each  of 
them  with  a  letter,  aU  written  with  the  king's  hand, 
to  borrow  of  each  ten  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
Capd  was  vay  civilly  received  by  one,  ^  and  enter- 
tained as  well  as  the  ill  accommodations  in  his 
house,  and  his  manner  of  living,  would  admit.  He 
expressed,  with  wonderful  civil  professions  ^  of  duty, 
*'  the  great  trouble  he  sustained,  in  not  being  able 
<<  to  comply  with  his  migesty's  commands :"  he  said, 
*^  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  had,  nor  could  have 
**  mcHiey,  because  he  had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a 
^  dozen  which  were  past,  purchased  a  thousand 
^*  pounds  land  a  year ;  and  therefore  he  coulcii  not 
<<  be  imagined  to  have  any  money  lying  by  him, 
^  which  he  never  loved  to  have.  But,  he  said,  he 
**  had  a  neighbour,  who  lived  within  few  miles  of 
'<  him,  ^  who  was  good  for  nothing,  and  lived  like  a 
*<  hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessaries,  and  who 
*^  oQuld  not  have  so  little  as  twenty  thousand  pounds 
'^  in  the  scurvy  house  in  which  he  lived  f  and  ad- 
vised* ''  he  ^  might  be  sent  to,  who  could  not  deny 
*'  the  having  of  money ;"  and  concluded  with  great 
duty  to  the  king,  and  detestation  of  the  parliament* 
and  as  if  he  meant  to  consider  farther  of  the  thing, 

9  by  them.]  In  MS.  B.  their        ^  professions]  expressions 
wamet    are  gioen  :   Pierrepomi        ^  a  neighbour — miles  of  him  J 

earl  i^KikgsUm^  and  Leake  lord  MS.  adds:  the  lord^ Dencourt. 
Denamri.  *  he]  that  he 


^  by  ope»]  by  the  earl. 
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BOOK  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money  for  him; 

i — which  though  he  did  not  remember  to  send,  his  af- 

^  ^^^*    fections  were  good,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  king's  service. 

Ashbumham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so 
.  many  good  words.  That  lord*"  had  so  little  corre- 
spondence with  the  court,  that  he  had  never  heard 
his  name ;  and  when  he  had  read  the  king's  letter^ 
^he  asked  from  whom  it  was ;  and  when  he  told  him, 
^  he^  saw  it  was  from  the  king,"  he  replied,  *Hhat 
<<  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it.  That  he 
'*  had  received  letters  both  from  the  king^  and  his 
**  father ;"  and  hastily  running^  out  of  the  room,  re- 
tumed^  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his  hand ;  say- 
ing, **  that  those  were  all  the  king's  letters,  and  that 
^'  they  always  b^un  with  Right  trusty  and  weUJ^e-' 
'*  hved^  and  the  king^s  name  was  ever  at  the  top ; 
^'  but  this  letter  begun  with  his  own  name,  ^  and 
ended  with  your  laving  friend  C.  B.  which,  he 
^*  said,,  he  was  sure  could  not  be  the  king's  hand." 
His  other  treatment  was  according  to  this,  and,  after 
an  iU  supper,  he  was  shewed  an  indifferent  bed ;  the 
lord  telling  him,  *'  that  he  would  confer  more  of  the 
''  matter  in  the  morning;"  he  having  sent  a  servant 
with  a  letter  to  the  lord  Falkland,  who  was  his  wife's 
nephew,  and  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  his  unde. 
The  man  came  to  Nottingham  about  midnight,  and 
found  my  lord  Falkland  in  his  bed.  Hie  letter  was 
to  tell  him,  **  that  one  Ashbumham  was  with  him, 
who  brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  from 


H 


"  That  lord]  The  lord  Den-  p  ninniag]  ran 

iM>urt  <i  letunied]  and  returned 

B  he]  that  he  ^  begun  with  his  own  name,] 

^  the  king]  this  king  bq;an  with  Deocourt, 
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*^  the  kinff;  but  he  knew  that  could  net  be;  and  book 
**  therefi)re  he  desured  to  know,  who  this  man  was,         


^  whom  he  kept  in  his  house  till  the  messenger  ^  ^^^- 
'^  should  return."  In  spite  of  the  laughter,  which 
could  not  be  forborne,  the  lord  Falkland  made  haste 
to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  tiie 
person,  and  that  the  letter  was  writ  with  the  king's 
own  hand,  which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to  do.  And 
the  messenger  returning  early  the  next  morning,  his 
lordship  treated  Mr.  Ashbumham  with  so  different  a 
respect,  that  he,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cause,  be- 
lieved that  he  should  return  with  all  the  mon^  that 
was  desired.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  un- 
dec^eived.  The  lord,  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance 
as  bis  could  be,  for  he  had  a  very  unusual  and  un- 
pleasant face,  told  him,  ^Hhat  though  he  had  no 
^*  money  himself,  but  was  in  extreme  want  of  it,  he 
*^  would  tell  him  where  he  might  have  money 
'^  enough ;  that  he  had  a  neighbour,  who  lived  with- 
*^  in  four  or  five  miles,"  that  never  did  good  to  any 
*'  body,  and  loved  nobody  but  himself,  who  had  a 
**  world  of  money,  and  could  furnish  the  king  with 
<<  as  much  as  he  had  need  of;  and  if  he  should  deny 
**  that  he  had  money  when  the  king  sent  to  him,  he 
*^  knew  where  he  had  one  trunk  lull,  and  would  dis- 
*'  cover  it ;  and  that  he  was  so  ill  beloved,  and  had  so 
*^  few  friends,  that  nobody  would  care  how  the  king 
**  used  him."  This^  good  counsel  was  aU  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham could  make  of  him :  and  yet  this  wretched 
man  was  so  far  from  wishing  well  to  the  parliament^ 
that  when  they  had  prevailed,  and  were  possessed  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  Nottinghamshire, 

*  miles  J  MS.  adds:  the  earl  of  Kingston.      ^  This]  And  this 
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for  hiB  ddinquoicT,  as  thejr  made  the  having  lived 


1^42.  jji  ^||g  king^s  quarters  to  be ;  but  Buflfered  his  whole 
estate  to  be  sequestered,  and  lived  in  a  very  mi- 
aerable  fitshion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravidi  from 
his  tenants ;  who»  though  they  paid  their  rents  to  the 
parliament,  were  forced  by  his  rage  and  threats  to 
part  vrith  so  much  as  kept  him,  till  he  died,  in  that 
condition  he  chose  to  live  in :  his  consdenoe  being 
powerful  enough  to  deny  himself,  though  it  could 
not  dispose  him  to  grant  to  the  king.  And  thus  the- 
two  messengers  returned  to  the  king,  so  near  the 
same  time,  that  he  who  came  first  had  not  given  his 
account  to  the  king,  before  the  other  entered  into 
-his  presence. 

The  same  day,  a  gentleman  in  those  parts, 
known^  to  be  very  rich,  being  pressed  to  lend  the 
king  five  hundred  pounds,  sent  him  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pieces  in  gold ;  ^*  which,"  he  said,  **  he  had 
'^  procured  with  great  diflBculty ;"  and  protested, 
with  many  execrable  imprecations,  *'that  he  had 
*<  never  in  his  life  seen  five  hundred  pounds  of  bis 
**  own  together ;"  when,  within  one  month  after  the 
king's  departure,  the  parliament  troops,  whidi  bor- 
rowed in  another  style,  took  five  thousand  pounds 
rfrom  him,  which  was  lodged  with  him,  in  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  lay.  Which  is  therefore  mentioned 
in  this  place,  that  upon  this  occasion  it  may  be  seen, 
that  the  unthrifty  retention  of  their  money,  which 
possessed  the  spirits  of  those,  who  did  really  wish 
the  king  all  the  success  he  wished  tar  himself,  was 


>  The   same   day — ^knowii]    verel,  who  was  a  gendeman. 
And  Uie  same  day,  Mr.  Sadie-    andkaown 
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in 


le'  of  all  his  misfortimer:  and  if  boo 
begiamng,  but  lait  the  king  the 


fifth  part  of  what,  after  inftdite  losses,  they  found 
necessary  to  sacrifice  to  his  enemies,  in  the  conchi* 
sion,  to  preserve  themselves  from  total  rain,  his  .ma^ 
jesty  had  been  able,  with  God's  Messing,  to  have  pre- 
served  them,  and  to  have  destroyed  all  Us  ene- 
mies.' 

y  one  unhappy  cauie]  the  un- 
happy promotion 

«  enemies.]  The  following  por» 
^enjrom  MS,  B,  is  omitted  in 
the  Hiitory.  The  Idng  was 
weary  of  Nottingham,  where  he 
hsd  received  so  many  mordfica- 
tions;  and  was  very  glad  in  so 
short  a  time  to  find  himself  in 
a  posture  fit  to  remove  fix>m 
tbcnoe.  The  geoeral,  eail  of 
Liodsay,  had  brought  to  him  a 
good  regiment  of  foot  out  of 
linooloshire.  of  near  one  thou* 
sand  men»  very  well  officered; 
and  the  lord  Willoughby,  his  sooj 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  Hol- 
land, and  to  whom  his  majesty 
had  given  the  command  of  his 
gnardb,  bad  brought  up  likewise 
fioro  linoolnshire  another  ex- 
cellent regiment,  near  the  same 
Dumber,  under  officers  of  eood 
eiperience.  John  Bellasis,  a 
younger  son  of  the  lord  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  sir  William  Penni- 
man,  were  come  up  iiom  York- 
tfaire  to  the  standitfd,  with  each 
of  them  a  good  regiment  of 
foot,  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
and  each  of  them  a  troop  of 
horse.  Though  his  train  of  ar- 
tillery was  but  mean,  and  his 
promton  of  ammunition  much 
meaner,  yet  it  was  all  he  could 
dqtend  [upon  J  and  therefi)re  it 
was  to  be  well  spent,  and  ss 
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soon  as  roif^t  be,  all  the  iap»> 
tience  being  now  to  fisht.  The 
lord  Paget,  who  left  the  parlia* 
ment  shortly  after  the  king  cams 
to  York,  to  expiate  former  trans- 
gressions, had  undertaken  to 
raise  a  good  regiment  of  foot  in 
Staflbrdshire,  where  his  best  in- 
terest was;  and  some  other  per* 
sons  of  condition  had  made  the 
same  engi^ments  for  Wales. 
The  lord  Stranse  (for  his  father 
the  earl  of  Derby  was  then  liv- 
ing) was  thought  to  have  much 
more  power  m  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  than  in  truth  he 
had ;  and  some  of  the  best,  men 
of  those  counties  had  oomroia- 
sions  to  raise  both  horse  and 
foot  in  those  counties ;  so  that 
though  the  king  was  not  re- 
solved where  to  make  a  stand, 
yet  it  appeared  necessary  to 
make  his  march  towards  those 
parts.  For  all  the  reasons  men- 
tioned, Shrewsbury  was  by  all 
men  thought  to  be  the  best 
post,  because  of  the  communi- 
cation it  had  with  all  the  other 
counties ;  but  they  could  not 
be  sure  of  admittance  there. 
Some  (Mincipal  gentlemen  of 
that  county,  and  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  were 
then  there  to  persuade  the 
country  to  submit  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  parliament ;  ye(  Mf^ 
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The  news  of  the  important  advantage  *  before 
.Worcester  found  the  king  at  Chester,  whither  his 
m^esty  thought  necessary  to  make  a  journey  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Shrewsbury,  both  to  assure 
4Jbat  city  to  his  service,  which  was  the  key  to  Ireland, 
and  to  countenance  the  lord  Strange  (who,  by  the 
4eath  of  bis  father,  became^  earl  of  Derby)  against 
some  opposition  he  met  with,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
parliament.  Here  Crane,  sent  by  prince  Rupert, 
gave  his  majesty  an  account  of  that  action ;  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  ensigns,  which  had  been  taken ; 


Hyde  had  kept  an  intelligenoe 
with  the  mayor  of  the  town  by 
a  churchman  who  was  a  canon 
of  a  collegiate  church  there,  and 
a  dexterous  and  discreet  person, 
who  had  been  at  Nottingham 
with  him,  and  given  him  a  full 
account  of  the  humour  and  dis- 
position of  that  people;  and  he 
had  by  his  majesty's  order  sent 
him  again  thither,  with  such  in- 
structions and  letters  as  were 
necessary  for  the  negotiation. 
The  first  day's  march  was  from 
Nottingham  to  Derby,  in  the 
middle  way  to  which  die  army 
was  drawn  up,  horse  and  foot, 
and  was  the  first  time  his  ma- 
jesty had  a  view  of  them ;  and 
that  day  the  lord  Paget's  regi- 
ment of  foot  increased  the  num- 
ber; and  the  whole  made  so 
good  an  appearance,  that  all 
men  were  even  wishing  for  the 
earl  of  Essex,  and  all  fears  were 
vanished.  Fh>m  Derby  the  king 
marched  to  Stafibrd,  and  gave 
order  that  no  prejudice  should 
be  done  to  the  earl  of  Essex 
his  house  or  park  at  Chartley, 
which  was  in  view  of  the  way, 
«nd  would  otherwise  liave  beem 


pulled  down  and  destroyed. 
Here  Mr.  Hyde  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  canon  of  Shrews- 
bury, that  the  committee  of  par- 
liament had  left  the  town,  and 
he  believed  there  would  not  be 
the  least  pause  in  receiving  the 
king.  However  the  king  would 
not  declare  which  way  he  would 
•march,  till  he  had  more  as- 
surance, and  so  sent  Mr.  Hyde 
to  Shrewsbury,  to  give  him 
speedy  notice  before  he  declioed 
the  way  to  Chester ;  and  receiv- 
ing from  him  the  next  day  an 
account,  that  the  town  was  wdl 
resolved  and  that  the  mayor, 
though  an  old  humorous  fellow, 
had  prepared  all  things  for  his 
reception,  the  king  came  with 
the  whole  army  to  Shrewsbury 
before  the  end  of  September ; 
prince  Rupert,  within  few  days 
after,  marched  on  tlie  Welsh  side 
of  Severn  to  Worcester,  to  coun- 
tenance some  levies  of  foot  which 
were  there  preparing.  Upon 
the  king's  coming  to  Shrews- 
bury, kc.oiinp.  253.  L  22. 

*  advantage]  victory 

^  became]  became  witMn  few 
days 
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and  informed  him  of  the  eari  of  Essex's  heing  in  book  i 

VI 

Worcester;  which  made  the  king  return*  sooner  to 
ShrewBbury  than  he  intended,  and  before  the  earl  of   ^  ^"^^^ 
Derby  was  possessed  of  that  power,  which  a  little 
longer  stay  would  have  given  him. 

Prince  Rupert  the  same  night,  after  his  victory, 
finding  the  gross  of  the  rebels'  army  to  be  within 
five  or  six  miles,  against  which  that  city  was  in  no 
degree  tenable,  though  all  the  king's  foot  had  beeo 
there,  retired  from  Worcester  on  the  Welsh  side  of 
the  river,  without  any  disturbance,  into  his  quarters,^ 
near  l^rewsbury,  and  with  all  his  prisoners,  colonel 
Sandys  only  excepted^  whom  he  left  to  die  of  his 
wounds  there;  the  earl  of  Essex  being  so  much 
startled  with  this®  late  defeat,  that  he  advanced  not 
in  two  days  after ;  and  then  being  surely  informed, 
that  he  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with 
his  army  into  Worcester;  using  great  severity  to 
those  citizens,  who  had  been  eminently  inclined  to 
the  king's  service,  and  sending  the  principal  of  them 
prisoners  to  London. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  there  was  The  hing 
a  very  great  conflux  of  the  gentry  there,  and  the  shrew»- 
ndghbouring  counties,^  which  were  generally  weU^'^* 
afiected^  and  made  great  professions  of  duty  to  his 
majesty :  some  of  them  undertook  to  make  levies  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  performed  it  at  their  own  charge. 
The  town  was  very  commodious  in  all  respects, 

*  return]  to  return  wounds  there,)  into  his  quartets 

^  without  any  disturbance,  in*  near  Shrewsbury ; 
to  his  quarters,]  Thus  in  MS»  :        ^  this]  his 
mthout  any  disturbance,   and        '  there,  and  the  neighbour* 

with  all  his  prisoners,  (oolond  ine  counties,]  of  that  and  the 

Sandys  only  excepted,  whom  he  neighbours, 
charitably   left    to    die  of  his 
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BOOK  Bfrong  in  its  aituatioii;  and  in  respect  of  its  ne^li* 
! —  bonrhood  to  Nwth  Wales,  and  the  use  of  the  Severn, 


1642.  yielded  exodlent  provisions  of  all  kinds;  so  that 
both  court  and  armj  were  very  well,  accommodated, 
only  the  incurable  disease  of  want  of  mxmey  could 
not  be  asiAiaged  in  either.  Yet  whilst  they  sat  still, 
it  was  not  very  sensiUe,  much  less  importunate. 
The  sddters  behaved  tKemselves  orderly,  and  the 
people  were  not  inclined  or  provoked  to  complain  of 
their  new  guests ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ]date, 
whidi  was  brought  from  the  universities,  together 
wkh  the  small  presents  in  money,  whidi  were  made 
to  the  king  by  many  particular  persons,  su{^lied  the 
present  necessary  expenses  very  conveniently.  But 
it  was  easily  discerned,  that,  when  the  army  should 
move,  which  the  king  resolved  it  should  do  with  all 
possible  expedition,  the  necessity  of  money  would  be 
very  great,  and  the  train  of  artiUery,  which  is  com- 
monly a  spunge  that  can  hardly  be  filled,  ^  was  desti- 
tute of  all  things  necessary^  for  motion.  Nor  was 
there  any  hope  that  it  could  mardi,  till  a  good  sum 
of  money  were  assigned  to  it ;  some  caniage4ior8es, 
and  waggcms,  whidi  were  prepared  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  and  lay  ready  at  Chester,  to  be  transported 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lieutenant  of  that  king- 
dom, were  brou^t  to  Shrewsbury,  by  his  majesty's 
order,  for  his  own  train :  and  the  eari's  passionate 
labouring  to  prevent  or  remedy  that  application, 
with  some  other  reasons,  hindered  the  eail  himself 
from  pursuing  that  joiuney;  and,  in  the  end,  de- 
prived him  of  that  province.    JBut  this  seasonafcde 

«  thtt  CU&  banUy  be  filled,]        ^  oeoeasary]  which  were  ne- 
that  can  nerer  be  filled  or  8»-    ceanry 
tisfiedy 
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additi0B  to  tbe  train  incfeased  the  nccenity  ^w^  book 
0^,  there  being  more  use  of  it  thereby.  ^^ 


Two  expedients  were  found  to  make  sndi  a  com«  ^^^* 
petent  pnmsion  for  all  wants,  that  they  were  at 
last  broken  through*  Some  person  Of  that  indina* 
tbn  had  insinuated  to  the  king,  that,  '*  if  the  Bm>* 
**  man}  cathoHos,  which  that  and  the  adjacent  coun«« 
**  ties  were  wdl  inhabited  by,  were  secretly  treated 
^  with,  a  consideraUe  sum  of  money  might  be  raised 
*^  among  them ;  but  it  must  be  carried  with  great 
^  privacy,  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it,  the 
*^  periiament  having  declared  so  great  animosities^ 
^  against  them  \**  nor  did  it  in  that  conjuncture  con- 
cern the  king  less  that  it  should  be  very  secret,  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  a  dose  conjunction  with  the  • 
papists,  which  was  every  day  imputed  to  him.  Upon 
Hiany  oonsultstions  how,  and  in  what  method,  to 
carry  on  tUs  design,  the  king  was  informed,  **  that 
"<  if  he  would  d^aite  a  person,  much  trusted  by 
**  him,^  to  that  service,  the  Roman  cathdics  would 
^  trust  him,  and  assign  one  or  two  of  their  body  to 
^'confer  with  him,  and  by  this  means  the  woi^ 
^  might  be  carried  on.**  Hereupon  the  king  sent 
for  that  person,™  and  told  him  this  whole  matter,  as 
it  is  here  set  down^  and  required  him  to  consult 
with  such  a  person,  whom  he  would  send  to  him  the 
next  morning.    The  next  morning''  a  person  of 

>  RooMtti]  NM  «i  MS.  "  The  next  moroiog]  Tbu$ 

^  aoiiiiositiee]  aniinonty  oiigifia%  in  MS,:  be  was  aur<« 

^  s  peraoDy  much  trusted  by  prued    with    the   inforniatioii, 

bifflj  Orif^iaii^  m  MS.  Mr.  that  that  claaais  of  men  hnd 

Hyde,  made  choice  of  him  for  their 

""  tent  for  that  penon  J  Ori-  trust,  for  which  he  could  iaa- 

gmaU^  m  MS*  pent  one  mom*  sine  no  leason.  but  that  he 

ing  for  Bir.  Hyde,  had  been  often  of  counsel  with 
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BOOK  quality^  rery^  modx  trusted  by  all  that  party,  came 
^^'     ti^  him  to  confer  upon  that  subject ;  and  shewed  a 


1542*  ]|g|;  0f  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  quali^  and 
fortune  of  that  religion,  whoP  were  all  convict  recu- 
sants, and^  lived  within  those  counties  of  Shropshire 
and  Stafford.  They'  appeared  to  be  a  good  number 
of  very  valuable  men,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  only 
authority  to  conclude,  though  he  believed  that  the 
method,  they  agreed  on  there,  would  be  submitted 
to,  and  confirmed  by  that  party"  in  all  other  places. 
He  said,  '*  they  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  any 
^<  motion  for  the  loan  of  money,  for  which  they  had 
*^  paid  so  dear,  upon  their  serving  the  king  in  that 
^  numner,  in  his  first  expedition  against  the  Scots." 
It  was  in  the  end  agreed  upon,  that  the  king  should 
write  to  every  one  of  them  to  pay  him  an  advance  of 
two  or  three  years  of  such  rent,  as  they  were  eveiy 
year  obliged  to  pay  him,^  upon  the  composition  they 
had  made  with  him  for  their  estates ;  which  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  And  these 
letters^  were  accordingly  writ,  and  within  ten  or 
twelve  days  between  four  and  five  thousiuid  pounds 
were  returned  to  his  majesty ;  which  was  a  season- 
able supply  for  his  affairs.^ 
At  his  return  to  Shrewsbury,  the  king  found  as 


some  peraoBs  of  quality  of  that  *  pay  himj  pay  to  him, 

professioD,  who  yet  knew  very  ^  And  these  letters]  Which 

well,  that  he  was  in  no  degree  letters 

inclined  to  their   persuasion  ;  '  for  his  allatn.]  In  MS.  B. 

he  suhmitted  to  the  king's  plea-  from  which  this  part  of  the  His- 

sure,  and  the  next  morning  &c.  tortf  U  ttJcen^  here  foUowi  an 

^  very]  and  rery  aecouni  of  the  reneoumter  btfore 

P  who]  and  who  Worcester,  {a  detcripium  ofwhieh 

4  and] -who  is  given  in  page  235  from  MS. 

'  They]  Who  C.)  which  wiU  Ufmnd  in  the 

*  party]  people  Appendix,  (?• 
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much  done  towaida  his  marth^  as  he  expected.    And  ^9,9^ 
then  the  other  expedient  (which  was  hinted  before), 
for  money  offered  itself.     There  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  very  good  extraction,  and  of  the  best  estate  of  any 
gentleman  of  that  country,^  who  lived  within  four  • 
or  five  miles  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and  was*  looked  upon 
as  a  very  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very  powerful  in-  • 
fluence  upon  that  people,  and  was  of  undoubted  af- 
fections and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment both  in  church  and  state :  his  eldest  son*  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  expectation,  and  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  had  behaved  himself .  there  very  well^    This 
gentleman  intimated  to  a  friend  of  his,  '^  That»  if  his 
^  father  might  be  made  a  baron,  he  did  believe  he 
might  be  prevailed  with  to  present  his  majesty 
with  a  good  sum  of  money."    It  was  proposed  to 
the  king,  who  had  no  mind^  to  embrace  the  propo-. 
ation,  his  majesty  taking  occasion  often  to  speak 
against  **  making  merchandise  of  honour ;  how  much 
the  crown  suffered  at  present  by  the  licence  of 
that  kind,  which  had  been  used  during  the  favour 
**  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  he  had  not 
**  taken  a  firmer  resolution  against  many  things, 
**  than  against  this  particular  expedient  for^  raising 


u 


<c 


(« 


ft 


^oouDtrj,]  JIf 5.  adtif.*  one  sir 
Ricbard  Newport, 

*  and  was]  who  was 

*  eldest  son]  MS.  adds:  Fran- 
cis Newport 

t>  who  had  behaved  hvnself 
there  very  well. — ^who  had  no 
ixiiad3  Thus  origmaUy  in  MS. : 
had  beinved  himself  very  well 
there,  and  was  then  newly  mar- 
lied.  to  the  daughter  of  die  late 
earl  of  Bedford.  This  young  gen- 

VOL.  III. 


tleman  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  fbnnerly  spoke 
to  him  as  if  he  wished  his.&ther 
migl^  be  made  a  baron;  for 
whi(^,  he  did  believe,  he  might 
be  prevailed  with  to  present  his 
majesty  with  a  good  sum  of  mo- 
ney. Mr.  Hyde  had  spoken  to 
the  king  of  it,  but  had  no  mind 
&c. 

« for]  for  the 


8 
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BOOK  <<  money.''    However,  after  he  returned  from  CheB* 
'     ter,  and  found  by  the  increase  of  his  levies,  and  the 

^^^'  good  disposition  all  things,  were  in,  that  he  might  in 
a  short  time  be  able  to  march;  and  in  so  good  a  con* 
dition,  that  he  should  rather  seek  the  rebels,  than 
decline  meeting  with  theip,  if  the  indispensable  want 
of  money  did  not  make  his  motion  impos^ibje ;  the 
merit  and  ability  of  the  person,  and  the  fidr  expect- 
ation from  his  posterity,  he  having  two  sons,  both 
very  hopeful,  prevailed  with  his  majesty  to  resume 
the  same  overture ;  and  in  few  days  it  was  perfected, 
and  the  gentleman^  was  made  a  baron ;  who  pre- 
sented the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  whereupon  all  preparations  for  the  army  were 
prosecuted  with  effect.® 

.  As  soon  as  theyking  came  to  Shrewsbury,  he  had 
despatched  his  letters  and  agents  into  Wales,  Che- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  to  quicken  the  levies  of  men 
which  were  making  there,^  and  retionied  from  Cfaes- 

'  and  the  gentleinan]  Thus  high  treason  agsiiist  the  kxd 

originally  in  MS. :  and  sir  Ri.  Strange,   who  being  son   and 

Newport  was  made  baron  New-  heir  apparent  of  %e  6arl   of 

port  of  £rcall»  and  all  prepa-  Derby,  and  poMcsocd  of  all  bis 

rations,  &c.  father's  fortune  in  present,  was 

*  effect.]  The  continuation  of  then  looked  upon  as  of  absolute 

the  History^  according  to  MS.  B.  power  oFer  that  people,  and  ac- 

wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  H.  cused  him,  that  he  had,  with  an 

'  making  there,]  The  follow*  intent  and  purpose  to  subvert 
ing  portion  i»  here  omitted  from  the  fundamental  laws  and  go- 
lf S.  C.  And  finding  that  the  vemment  of  the  kingdom  of 
parliament  had  been  very  soli-  England,  and  the  rights  and 
citous  and  active  in  those  coun-  libaties,  and  the  very  being  of 
'  ties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  pariiaments,  and  to  set  sedition 
and  that  many  of  the  gentry  of  between  the  Idng  and  his  peo- 
those  populous  shires  were  deep-  pie  at  Manchester  of  Lancas- 
hr  eogRged  in  their  service,  and  ter,  and  at  several  other  places, 
die  loyal  party  so  much  depress*  actudlv,  maliciously,  rebdlioua- 
ed,  that  the  house  of  tommons  ly,  and  traitorously  summoned 
had  sent  up  an  impeachment  of  and  called  together  great  nnm* 
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im 


ter  tbrougfa  the  north  part  of  Wales  (where  he  found  book 
die  people  cordial  to  lim,  and  arming  themsdyes  for. 


bers  of  his  iiuyesty*8  subjects ; 
and  invited,  persuaded,  and  en- 
couraged thena  to  take  up  anns, 
and  levy  war  against  the  king, 
parliament,  and  kingdom.  That 
he  had,  in  a  hostile  manner,  in- 
vaded the  kingdom,  and  killed, 
hurt,  and  wounded  divers  of  his 
majesty's  subjects ;  had  set  se- 
ction betwot  the  kbg  and  the 


mental  to  the  parliament,  with* 
drew  themselves,  and  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  indeed 
the  common  people,  flocked  to 
him ;  the  former  in  very  good 
equipage,  and  the  latter  with 
great  expressions  of  devotion  : 
yet  in  Cheshire  Nantwich,  and 
Manchester  in  Lancashire,  made 
some  shows  by  fortifying,  and 


people,  and  then  was  in  open  ^  seditious  dbcourses  of  resist- 
and  actual  rebellion  against  the    ance  and  disaffection,  and  into 


Hng,  parliament,  and  kingdom. 
And  upon  this  impeachment  a 
fortnal  order  passed  both  houses, 
(which  was  industriously  pub- 
tisbed,  and  read  in  many  churctes 
of  those  counties,)  declaring  his 
treason,  and  requiring  all  per- 
sons t9  apprehend  him ;  where- 
by not  only  the  common  people, 
vvho  had  obeyed  his  warrants, 
but  Ilia  lordslup  himself,  (who 
bad  only  executed  the  commis- 
sion  of  array,  and  the  seditious 
purty  at  the  same  time  execut- 
ing the  ordinance  of  militi^ 
some  blows  had  passed,  where- 
of one  or  two  had  died,)  were 
more  thad  ordinarily  dismi^ed. 
His  majesty  himself  leaving  his 
household  -and  army  at  Shrews- 
bury, went  in  person  with  lus 
troop  of  guards  only  to  Ches- 
ter, presuming  that  his  presence 
would  have  the  same  mfluence 
there,  it  bad  had  in  all  other 
places,  to'compose  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  all  honest  roed, 
and  to  drive  away  the  rest;  which 
feu  out  accordingly:  for  being 
recdved  and  entertained  wi£ 
all  demonstrations  of  duty  by 
the  city  of  Chester,  those  who 


those  two  places  the  seditious 
persons  had  retired  themselves* 
To  the  first,  the  lord  Grandison 
was  sent  with  a  regiment  of 
horse  and  some  few  dragooners^ 
with  the  which,  and  his  dexter- 
ous taking  advantage  of  the  peo- 
ple's first  apprehensions,  before 
they  could  take  advice  what  to 
do,  he  so  awed  that  town,  that 
after  one  unskilful  volley,  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  he 
entered  the  town,  took  the  sub- 
mission and  oaths  of  the  inha- 
bitants for  their  future  obedi- 
ence; and  having  caused  the 
small  works  to  be  slighted,  and 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  to 
be  sent  to  Shrewsbury,  he  re- 
turned to  his  miyestf.  For 
Manchester,  the  lord  Strange, 
who  had  by  his  majesty's  favour 
and  encouragement  recovered 
his  spirits,  undertook,  without 
troubnin^  his  majes^  &rther 
northward,  in  a  very'  short  time 
to  reduce  that  place,  (which 
was.not^so  fortuimtdy  perform- 
ed, because  not  so  resolutely 
pursued,)  and  to  send  a  good 
body  of  foot  to  the  king  to 
Shrewsburjr.    So  that  his  ma- 


1642. 


had  been  most  notably  instni-    jesty,  within  a  week^  leaving  all 

s2 
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BOOK  him)  tQ  Shrewsbury.  .The  king^s  custom  was  in  all 
« counties,  through  which  he  passed,  to  cause  the  high 


1642.  sheriff  to  draw  all  the  gentlemen  and  the  most  sub- 
stantial inhabitants  of  those  parts  together,  to  whom 
(besides  his  caressing  the  principal  gentlemen  se- 
verally, familiarly,  and  very  obligingly)  he  always 
spoke  8^  something  publicly,  (which  was  afterwards 
printed,)  telling  them. 
The  iiii^.        «  That  it  was  a  benefit  to  him  from  the  insolences 

•taoce  of 

the  king's  <<  and  misfortuucs,  which  had  driven  him  about,  that 
the^ntry  *\  they  had  brought  him  to  so  good  a  part  of  his 
nondtj'of  **  kingdom,  and  to  so  faithful  a  part  of  his  people. 
wuntil*'**  "  ^^  hoped,  neither  they  nor  he  should  repent  their 
throof  h  «  coming  together.  He  would  do  his  part,  that  they 
PMNd.  **  might  not ;  and  of  them  he  was  confident  before 
'^  he  came."  He  told  them,  **  the  residence  of  an 
army  was  not  usually  pleasant  to  any  place ;  and 
his  might  carry  more  fear  with  it,  since  it  might 
be  thought,  (being  robbed,  and  spoiled  of  all  his 
own,  and  such  terror  used  to  fright  and  keep  all 
men  from  supplying  him,)  he  must  only  live  upon 
the  aid  and  relief  of  his  people."  But  he  bid 
them  "  not  be  afraid ;"  and  said,  **  he  wished  to  Grod, 
his  poor  subjects  suffered  no  more  by  the  inso- 
lence and  violence  of  tliat  army  raised  against  him, 
though  they  had  made  themselves  wanton  with 
'<  plenty,  than  they  should  do  by  his ;  and  yet  he 
*'  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  prevent  all  dis- 
*'  orders ;  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  promised  them, 
*'  no  man  should  be  a  loser  by  him,  if  he  could  help 
<'  it."    He  said,  ^*  he  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and  would 

parts  behiad  him  full  of  good    parts  of  Wales,  &c. 
indinatioDs  or  professions,  re-        ^  spoke]  spake 
turned    through    the  northern 


M 
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*'  melt  down  all  bis  own  plate,  and  expose  all  his   book 
'*  land  to  sale,  or  mortgage,  that^  he  might  bring 


•*  the  least  pressure  upon  them/'  However,  he  in-  ^^^^' 
vited  them  **  to  do  that  for  him,  and  themselves,  for 
**  the  maintenance  of  their  religion,  and  the  law  of 
*'  the  land,  (by  which  they  enjoyed  all  that  they 
*'  had,)  which  other  nien  did  a^nst  them;"  he  de- 
sired them,  **  not  to  suffer  so  good  a  cause  to  be  lost, 
for  want  of  suppljdng  him  with  that,  which  would 
be  taken  from  them,  by  those  who  pursued  hiis 
^*  majesty  with  that  violence.  And  whilst  those  ill 
**  men  sacrificed  their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  in- 
"  dastry,  to  destroy  the  commonwealth,  they  would 
^  be  no  less  liberal  to  preserve  it.  He  bid  them  ^ 
^  assure  themselves,  if  it  pleased  God  to  bless  him 
**  with  success,  he  would  remember  the  assistance 
^  every  particular  man  gave  him  to  his  advantage. 
**  However  it  would  hereafter  (how  furiously  soever 
"  the  minds  of  some  ^  men  were  now  possessed)  be 
**  honour  and  comfort  to  them,  that,  with  some 
**  charge  and  trouble  to  themselves,  they  had  done 
''  their  part  to  support  their  king,  and  preserve  the 
"  kingdom." 

His  majesty  always  took  notice  of  any  particular 
reports,  which,  either  with  reference  to  the  public, 
or  their  private  concerns,  might  make  impression 
upon  that  people,  and  gave  clear  answers  to  them. 
With^  this  gracious  and  princely  demeanour,  it  is 
hardly  credible  how  much  he  won°^  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  not  only  his  army  daily  increased  by 
volunteers,  (for  there  was  not  a  man  pressed,)  but 

^  tbal]  that  if  it  were  possible         ^  With]  So  that  with 

'  bid  them]  bad  them  "  won]  wan 

k  some]  Not  in  MS.  ^ 
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B^pK  such  proportioiia  of  plate  and  money  were  vdun* 
tarily  brought  in,  that  the  army  was  fully  and  con* 


stantty  paid:  the  king  having  erected  a  mint  at 
Shrewsbury,  more  for  reputation  than  use,  (for,  for 
want  of  workmen  and  instruments,  they  could  not 
coin  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,)  and  causing  all  his 
own  plate,  fot*  the  service  of  his  househbld,  to  be  de- 
livered there,  made  other  men  think,  theirs  was  the 
Icfss  worth  the  preserving. 

'  Shortly  after  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worces- 
ter, he  sent  a  gentleman  (Fleetwood,^  the  same  who 
had  afterwards  so  great  power  in  th^.army,  but^ 
then  a  trooper  in  his  guards)'  to  Shrewsbury,  with- 
out a*  trumpet,  or  any  other  ceremony  thata  a  letter 
to  the  6arl  of  Dorset ;  in  which  he  said;  '^  he  was 
**  appointed  by  the  parliament^  to  cause  a  petition, 
**  then  in  his  hands,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ; 
**  and  therefore  desired  his  lordship  to  know  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  when  he  would  be  pleased  to  re« 
ceive  it  from  such  pei^ns,  as  lie  shotild  jsend  over 
**  with  if  The  earl  of  Dorset,  (by  his  majesty's 
command,  aftier  it  had  been  debated  in  council  what 
answer  to  return)  sent  him  word  in  writing,  **  that 
the  king  had  alwayd  been,  a!kid  would  be  still,  ready 
to  receive  any  petition  from  his  two  houses  of  par- 
'*  liament;  and  if  theearlP  had  any  such  to  be  pre- 
^'  sented,  if  he  sent  it  by  any  persons,  who  stood  not 
**  personally  accused  by  his  majesty  ^  of  high  trea- 
*'  son,  and  excepted  specially  in  all  Offers  of  pardon 
'*  made  by  him',  the  persons'  who  brought  it  should 
be  welcome ;  and  the  king  would  rettun  such  an 


€€ 


"  Fleetwood,]  one  Fleetwood,        ^  his  inijeB^]  him 
^  but]  though  ''  persons]  person 

^  the  earl]  his  lordship 
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^  ansurer  to  it,  as  diould  be  agreeable  to  bonour  and  Booit 
''  justice.*'  Whether  this  limitatioii  as  to  messengers  ^'  .^ 
displeased  them,  (as  it  was  aftenrards  saic^  that  -^^^' 
the  messengers  appointed  to  hare  delivered  it  were 
the  lord  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Hambden,  who,  they 
thought,  would  hare  skill  to  make  infusions  into 
many  persons  then  about  his  majesty ;  and  the  hopes 
of  that  access*  being  barred  by  that  limitation  and 
exception,  they  would  not  send  any  other,)  or  what 
other  reason*  soerer  there  was,  the  king  heard  no 
more  of  this  petition,  or  any  address  of  that  nature, 
tffl  he  found,  by  si^me  new  printed  rotes  and  dedara- 
tioDs,  *'  that  he  was  guilty  of  another  breach  of  the 
privilq;e  of  parliament,  for  baring  refiised  to  re- 
ceire  their  petition,  except  it  were  presented  in 
sucU  a'  manner  as  he  prescribed:  whereas  they 
alone  wore  judges  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
persons,  their  own  petitions  should  be  delirered, 
and  he  ought  iM>  to  receire  them.**  So^  that  peti- 
tion,, which  is  befoi^  set  down  in  the  rery  terms  it 
passed  both  houses,  was  iiever  delirered  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

There  cannot  be  too  often  mention  of  the' wonder- The 
fid  proridence  of  God,  that  from  that  low  despised  the  kfng't 
condition  the  king  was  in  at  Nottingham,  after  the  ^J^ 
setting  up  his  standard,  he  should  be  able  to  get^*^* 
men;  money,  or  arms,  so  that,'  within  twenty  days 
after  his  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  he  resolred  to 
marchi  in  despite  of  the  enemy,  eren*  towards  Lon- 
don ;  his  foot,  by  this  time,  consisting  of  about  six 
thousand;  and  his  horse  of  two  thousand;  his  train 

*  the  hopes  of  that  aoeess]        ">  So]  And  so 
thrir  aoeess  *  so  that,]  and  yet, 

'  a]  2^01  in  M8. 
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BOOK  in  very  good  order,  commanded  by  sir  John  Heydon. 
^^'     And  though  this  strength  was  much  inferior  to  the 

1 642.  enemy,  yet  as  it  was  greater  than  any  man  thought 
possible  to  be  raised,  so  all  thought  it  sufficient  to 
encounter  the  rebels.  Besides  that  it  was  confident- 
ly believed,  (and  not  without  some  grounds,  upon  ^ 
correspondence  with  some  officers  in  the  other  army,) 
that,  as  soon  as  the  armies  came  within  any  rea* 
sonable  distance  of  each  other,  very  many^  soldiers 
would  leave  their  colours,  and  come  to  the  king; 
which  expectation  was  confirmed  by  divers*  sol* 
diers,  who  every  day  dropped  in  fipom  those  forces ; 
and,  to  make  themselves  welcome,  told  many  stories 
of  their  fellows'  resolutions,  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. 

'  And  this  must  be  confessed,  that  either  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  officers,  or  by  the  good  in- 
clinations and  temper  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  the 
army  was  in  so  good  order  and  discipline,  that,  dur- 
ing the  king^s  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there  was  not 
any  remarkable  disorder;^  the  country  being  very 
kind  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  just,  and  re- 
gardful to  the  country.  And  by  the  free  loans  and 
contributions  of  the  gentlemen  and  substantial  inha- 
bitants, but  especially  by  the  asdstance  of  the  no- 
bility, who  attended,  the  army  was  so  well  paid»  that 
there  was  not  the  least  mutiny  or  discontent  for 
want  of  pay ;  nor  was  there  any  cause ;  for  they 
seldom  failed  every  week,  never  went  above  a  fort- 
night unpaid, 
i    The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms ;  of 


Y  upon]  of  ^  any  lemarlable  disorder ;]  a 

'  very  many]  that  very  many3    disorder  of  name ; 
*  divers]  some 
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whidi  indeed  there  was  a  wonderfel  scarcity,  the  book 

king  beiog  exceedinglj  disappointed  in  his  expects;- !— 

tion  of  arms  from  Hcdland ;  a  vessel  or  two  having  ^^^* 
been  taken  by  his  own  ships,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick ;  so  that,  except  eight  hundred 
muskets,  five  hundred  pair  of  pistols,  and  two  hmK 
dred  swords,  which  came  with  the  powder,  landed^ 
in  Yorkshire,  as  is  before  mentioned,  the  king  had 
none  in  his  magazine ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
bq;in  at  Nottingham,  and  so  in  all  places  as  he 
passed,'  to  borrow  the  arms  from  the  trained  bands ; 
which  was  done  with  so  much  wariness  and  caution, 
(albeit  it  was  known  that  those  arms  would,  being 
left  in  those  hands,  be  employed  against  him,  or  at 
least  be  of  no  use  to  him,)  that  it  was  done  rather 
irith  their  consent,  than  by  any  constraint,  and  al- 
ways with  the  full  approbation  of  their  commanders. 
And  therefore  in  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire,  where 
the  gentlemen  very  unskilfully,  though  with  good 
meaning,  de»red  that  the  arms  might  still  be  left  in 
the  country  men's  hands,  there  was  none  of  that 
kind  of  borrowing.  But,  in  all  places,  the  noble- 
men, and  g^itlemen  of  quality,  sent  the  king  such 
suites  of  arms,  out  of  their  own  armories,  (which 
were  veiy  mean,)  so  that  by  all  those^  means  toge- 
ther, the  foot,  all  but  three  or  four  hundred,  who 
marehed  without  any  weapon  but  a  cudgel,  were, 
armed  with  muskets,  and  bags  for  their  powder,  and 
pikes ;  but,  in  the  whole  body,  there  was  not  a  pike- 
man^  had  a  corslet,  and  very  few  musketeers  who 
had  swords.  ^  Among  the  horse^  the  oflScers  had' their 


^  landed]  which  was  kinded  *  a  pikeman]  one  pikeman 

^  ail  tho8e],all  these 
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BOOK  fuSi  demre,  if  they*irare  able  to  procure  old  badu, 
'• —  and  breasts,  and  pots  with  pistols,  or  carabines,  for 

'««»•  their  f wo  or  timse  first  ranks,  and  swords  for  tbe 
rest ;  tfaemsebres  (and  some  soldiers  ^j  their  exam- 
ples) having  gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords, 
a  short  pole-axe. 

The  foot  were  divided  into  three  brigades;  the 
first  commanded  by  sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  second 
by  t:olonel  Harry  Wentworth,-  the  third^  by  oolond 
Richard  Fielding,  m  Jacob  Ashley  being  major  ge« 
neral,  and  Commanding  the  foot  immediately  under 
the  general.  For,  though  general  Ruthen,  who 
came  to  the  king  some  few  days  brfore  he  left 
Shrewsbury,  was  made  field  marshal,  yet  he  kept 
whoUy  with  the  horse  to  assist  prince  Rupert :  and 
sir  Arthur  Aston,  of  whose  soldiery  there  was^  a 
very  great  esteem,  was  made  colonel  general  of  tiie 
dragoons ;  which  at  that  titae,  though  consisting  of 
two  or  three  r^ments,  were  not  above  eight  hun- 
dred, or  a  thoutand  at  the  most  Most  of  the  per<« 
sons  of  quality,^  except  those  whose  attendance  was 
near  the  kii^s  own  person,  put  themselves  into  t6e 
king's  troop  oi  guards,  commanded  by  the  lord  Ber- 
nard Stewart ;  and  made  indeed  so  gaUant  a  body, 
that,  upon  very'  modest  computation,  the  estate  and 
revenue  of  that  single  troop,  it  was  thoog^t,'^  might 
justly  be  valued  at  least  equal  to  all  theirs,  who  Hxen 
voted  in  both  houses,  under  the  name  of  'the  lords 
and  commons  of  parliament,  which^  made  and  main- 
tained^hat  war.   Their  servants^  uhcter  the  command 


f  the  third]  and  the  third  '  ^^]  s  very 

8  there  was]  there  was  then  ^  it  was  thought,]  Not  m  MS. 

^  quality,]  honour  and  qua-  ^  which]  and  so 
lity. 
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of  sir  William  KiHigrew,  made  another  full  trocip,  book 
and  always  marched  with  their  lords  and  masters.         ^'' 


In  this  equipage  the  king  marched  ftom  Shrews-  ^^f^- 
bury,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  to  Bridgenorth,  hawng"^ 
never  less  ba^age  attending  a  royal  army,  liiereJniSy, 
being  not  one  tent,  and  very  few  waggons  belong- JJJ^*^ 
ing  to  the  wliole  train ;  having  in  his  whole  army  sbrewtimry 
not  one  officer  of  the  field  who  was  a  papist,  except  London. 
sir  Arthur  Aston,  if  he  were  one ;  and  very  few 
common  soldiers  of  that  religion.  However  the  par- 
liament, in  all  their  declarations,  and  their  clergy 
mudti  more  in  their  sermons,  assured  the  peofde, 
^  that  the  king^s  army  consisted  only  of  papists," 
whilst  themselves  entertained  all  of  that  religion, 
that  they. could  get;  and  vtey  many,  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  of  that  religion  engaged  with  them ; 
whether  it  was  that  they  really  believed,  that  that 
army  did  desire  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  reli- 
gions, as  some  of  the  chief  of  them  pretended,  or 
that  they  desired  to  divide  themselves  for  communi- 
cation of  intdligeikce,  and  interest.  And  here  it  is 
not  fit  to  forget  one  particular,  that,  when  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament  appointed  to  advance  the  ser- 
vice upon  the  proposition  for  plate,  and  horses,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  sent  word  to  the  house  of 
commons,  **  that  some  papists  offered  to  lend  money 
^  upon  those  propositions,  and  desired  advice  whe^ 
^  ther  they  should  accq)t  of  it,"  it  Was  answered, 
**  that  if  they  offered  aiiy  considerable  sum,  wher^ 
**  by  it  might  be  ^  conceived  to  proceed  firom  a  real 
^  affection  to  the  parliament,  ilnd  not  oht  of  policy 
**  to  bring  themselves  within  their  protedion,  EtaA 
*'  so  to  excuse  their  delinquency,  it  should  be  ac- 
*'  cepted  of.^' 
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BOOR       When  the  king  was  ready  for  his  march,  there 
. 1—  was  some  difference  of  opinion  whidi  way  he  should 

1  ^^^*  take ;  many  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  march 
towards  Worcester,  where  the  earl  of  Essex  still  re- 
mained ;  those  countries  were  thought  well-affected 
to  the  king;  where  his  army  would  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  increased  in  numbers;  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  coming  to  a  battle ; 
because  the  longer  it  was  deferred,  the  stronger  the 
earl  would  grow,  by  the  supplies  which  were  every 
day  sent  to  him  from  London ;  and  he  had  store  of 
arms  with  him  to  supply  all  defects  of  that  kind. 
However  it  was  thought  more  counsellable  to  march 
directly  towards  London,  it  being  morally  sure,  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  would  put  himself  in  their  way. 
The  king  had  much  confidence  in  his  horse,  (his  ne- 
phew prince  Rupert  being  in  the  head  of  them,) 
which  were  fleshed  by  their  success  at  Worcester; 
and  if  he  had  made  his  march  that  way,  he  would 
have  been  entangled  in  the  indosures,  where  his 
horse  would  have  been  less  useful ;  whereas  there 
were  many  open  grounds™  near  the  other  way, 
much  fitter  for  an  engagement.  And  so,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  king  marched  from  Shrews- 
bury, and  quartered  that  night  at  Bridgenorth,  ten 
miles  fix>m  the  other  place,  where  there  was  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  whole  army,  which  appeared  very 
cAieerfiil;  and  thence''  to  Wolverhampton,  Bromi- 
cham,  and  Killingworth,  a  house  of  the  king's,  and 
a  very  noble  seat,  where  the  king  rested  one  day ; 
where  the  lord  chief  justice  Heath,  who  was  made 
chief  justice  for  that  purpose,  (Bramston,  a  man  o 


m 
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great  learning  and  int^rity,  being,  without  any  book 

purpose  of  dis&vour,  removed  from  that  office,  be* 1— 

cause  he  stood  bound  by  recc^pizance  to  attend  the.  ^^^^' 
parliament,  upon  an  aocusatipn  depending  thei^ 
against  him,)  begun  ^  to  sit  upon  a  commission  of. 
oyer  and  terminer,  to  attaint  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
many  other  persons  who  were  in  rebellion,  of  high 
treason. 

Some  days  had  passed  without  any  notice  of  thait 
army ;  some  reporting  that  it  remained  stiU  at  Wot-. 
cester ;  others,  that  they  were  marched  the  direct 
way  from  thence  towards  Ldndon.  But  .intelligence 
came  from  London,  **  that  very  many  officers  of 
name,  and  command  in  the  parliament  army, 
had  P  undergone  that  service  with  a  fuU  resolution 
to  come  to  the  king  as  soon  as  they  were  within 
any  distance ;  anji  it  was  wished,  that  the  king 
would  send  a  prodamation  into  the  army  itseli^ 
**  and  to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to 
**  their  obedience.''  A  ^  proclamation  was  prepared  - 
accordingly,  and  all  circumstances  resolved  upon, 
that  a  herald  should  be  sent  to  proclaim  it  in  the 
head  of  the  earl's  army,  wh^i  it  should  be  drawn 
up  in  battlie.  But  that,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, prepared  and  resolved  upon,  were  forgotten,  or 
omitted  at  the  time  appointed,  which  would  not  ad- 
mit any  of  those  formalities. 

When  the  whole  army  marched  together,  there  Fwtkm  b«- 
was  quickly  discovered  an  unhappy  jealousy,  andkiog'tAiw 
division  between  the  principal  officers,  which  grew  ™^' 
quickly  into  a  perfect  faction  between  the  foot  and 

"»  b^un]  begao        p  had]  Not  in  MS.        <i  A]  And  a 
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BOOK  the  horse.  The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  general  of  the 
whole  army  bj  his  commission,  and  thought  very 
equal  to  it.  But  when  prince  Rupert  came  to  the 
king,  which  was  after  the  standard  was  set  up,  and 
received  a  commission  to  be  general  of  the  horse, 
which,  all  men  knew,  was  designed  for  him, '  there 
was  a  clause  inserted  into  it,  exempting  *  him  from 
receiving  orders  from  any  body  but  from  the  king 
himself;  which,  upon  the  matter,  separated  all  the 
horse  from  any  dependence  upon  the  general,  and 
had  other  ill  consequences  in  it :  for  when  the  king 
at  midnight,  being  in  his  bed,  and  receiving  inteUi- 
genoe  of  the  enemy's  motion,  commanded  the  lord 
Ffilklandy  his  principal  secretary  of  state,  to  direct 
prince  Rupert,  what  he  should  do,  his  lughness  ^ 
took  it  very  ill,  and  expostulated  with  the^  lord 
Falkland,  for  giving  him  orders.  He  could  ^  not 
have  directed  his  passion  against  any  man,  who 
would  feel  or  regard  it  less.  He'  told  him,  ^  that 
'<  it  was  his  office  to  signify  what  the  king  bid  y 
**  him ;  which  he  should  always  do ;  and  that  his 
'^  highness, '  in  neglecting  it,  neglected  the  king  ;** 
who  did  neither  the  prince  nor  his  own  service  any 
good,  by  complying  in  the  beginning  with  his  rough 
nature*.  But  the  king  was  so  indulgent  to  him, 
that  he  took  his  advice  in  all  things  rdating  to  the 
army,  and  upon  the  deliberation^  of  their  mardi, 
and  the  figure  of  the  battle  they  resolved  to  fight  in 

'  for  him,]  to  him,  '  his  highness,]  he, 

*  exempting]  which  exempted  *  rough  nature]   MS.  adds: 

*  his  highness]  he  which  rendered  lum  very  un* 
^  He  could]  But  he  could  gracious  to  all  men. 

*  He]  And  he  ^  and  upon  the  delibenUion] 
y  bid]  bad  and  so  upon  consideration 
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the  ^enemy,  he  coBcnnred  entirely  with  prince  book 
Rupert's  ^advice,  lejectiog  ^  the  opinion  of  the  gene- 


lal,  who  preferred  the  order  he  had  learned  under  ^^^^' 
prince  .Maurice,  and  prince  Harry,  with  whom  he 
had  seryed  at  the  same  time,  when  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex and  he,  both  of  them,  had^  r^^ents.  The 
reservedness  ^  of  the  prince's  nature,  and  the  little 
education  he  then '  had  in  courts,  made  him  unapt 
to  make  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  lords,  who 
were  thereby  likewise  f^  discouraged  from  applying 
themselres  to  him ;  whilst  some  officers  of  the  horse 
were  well  pleased  to  observe  that  strangeness,  and 
fomafited  it;  believing  their  credit  would  be  the 
greater  with  the  prince,  and  desiring  ^  that  no  other 
person  should  have  any  credit  with  the  king.  So 
the  war  was  ^scaroe  begun,  when  there  appeared 
such  &ction  and  designs  in  the  army,  which  wise 
men  looked  upon  as  a  very  evil  presage ;  and  the 
inconveniences,  which  flowed  from  thence,  gave  the 
king^great  trouble  in  a  short  time  after  K 
Within  two  days  after  the  king  marched  from  The  cwi  of 

Essex 

Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Essex  moved  from  Worces- marches 
ter  to  attend  him,  with  an  army  far  superior  in  ^J/*** 
number  to  the  king^s;  the  horse  and  foot  being 
completely  armed,  and  the  men  very  well  exercised, 
and  the  whole  equipage  (being  supplied  out  of  the 
king^s  magazines)  suitable  to  an  army  set  forth  at 
the  charge  of  a  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Bedford  had 
the  name  of  general  of  the  horse,  though  that  com- 

*  rgecting]  and  rejected  thereb]|r 

*  both   of   them,  had^  W        ^  desiring]  desired 

both]  '  a  short  time  after.]  The  ac- 

*  reservedoets]  uneasiness  count  of  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
<^then]  Notin  MS.  tu  gi$>ett  inMS.B.  mUbefound 
s  therdiy  likewise]   likewise  in  the  Appendix^  L 
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BOOK  mand  principallj  depended  upon  sir  William  Bel- 

! —  four.     Of  the  nobility  he  had  with  him  the  lords 

^^^*  Kimbolton,  Saint-John's,  Wharton,  Roberts,  and  the 
lords  ^  Rochford,  and  Fielding,  (whose  Others,  the 
earls  of  Dover,. and  Denbigh,  charged  as  volunteers 
in  the  king's  guards  of  horse,)  and  many  gentlemen 
of  quality ;  but  his  train  was  so  very  great,  that  he 
could  move  but  in  slow  marches.  So  that  the  two 
armies,  though  they  were  but  twenty  miles  asunder, 
when  they  first  set  forth,  and  both  marched  the 
same  way,  gave^  not  the  least  disquiet  in  ten  days' 
Diarch  to  each  other ;  and  in  truth,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards*  neither  army  knew  where  the  other 
was. 

The  king  by  quick  marches,  having  seldom  rested 
a  day  in  any  place,  came,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  to  Edgcot,  a  village  in  NcHth- 
amptonsthire,  within  four  miles  of  Banbury,  in  which 
the  rebels  had  a  garrison."^  As  soon  as  he  came 
'  thither;  he  palled  a  council  of  war,  and  having  no 
intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  within  any 
distance,  it  was  resolved  **  the  king  and  the  army 
*^  should  rest  in  those  quarters  the  next  day,  only 
'<  that  sir  Nicholas  Byron  should  march  with  his 
''  brigade,  and  attempt  the  taking  in  of  Banbury." 
With>^  this  resolution  the  council  broke  ^  up,  and 
all  men  went  to  their  quarters^  which  were  at  a 
great  distance,  without  any  apprehension  of  an  ene- 
my. But  that  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock» 
prince  Rupert  sent  the  king  word^  **  that  the  body 
**  of  the  rebeb'  army  was  within  seven  or  eight 

^  aod  the  lords]  Not  m  MS»     MS,  m  very  strong  gunitoa. 
'  gave]  thejr  gave  ^  With]  And  with 

^  a  garrison.]  Originalhf  in        ^  broke]  brake 
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'^  iirikB,  airf,  tl«t  the  head  quarter  was  at  a  vahge  BOOK 


<<  called  Kemton  on  the  edire  of  Warwiduhire ;  and  • 
.. ««.  i.  w«dd  b.  i.  Zu,^^.  power,  i£  h.  '«»• 
*'  thooglit  fit»  to  fight  a  battle  the  next  day  f  whick 
his  majesty  liked  well,  and  therefore  immeduitiely 
deqmtched. orders  to  cross  the  design  for  Banbury, 
**  and  ibat  the  whole  army  should  draw  to  a  ren*- 
''  dezvous  on  the  top  ct  Edge^hill  f  which  was  a 
h^rh  p  hill  about  two  miles  Itom  Ketnton,  where  the 
head  quarter  ^  of  the  earl  was,  which '  b&d  a  dear 
prospect  of  all  that  ysSief. 
In  the  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty«third'^«^« 

of  Kcioton 

of  October,  when  the  rebels  wiere  beginning  their  or  Edge- 
masdiy  (for  they  suspected  not  the  king's  forces  to 
be  near,)  they  percdred  a  foir  body  of  horse  on  the 
top  of  that  bin,  and  easily  concluded  their  march 
was  not  then  to  be  for.  It  is  oortain  they  wore  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  having  never  had  any  other 
confidence  of  their  men,  than  by  the  disparity  they 
concluded  would  be  still  between  their  numbers  and 
the  king^s,  the  which  they  found  themselves  now 
deceived  in.  For  two  of  their  strongest  and  best 
rq;inients  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horse,  was  a 
day's  march  behind  vrith  their  ammunition.  So 
that,  though  they  were  still  superior  in  number,  yet 
that  difference  was  not  so  great  as  they  promised 
themselves.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
earl,  with  great  dexterity,  performed  whatsoever 
could  be  expected  from  a  wise  general.  He  chose 
that  ground  which  best  liked  him.  There  was  be- 
tween the  hill  and  the  town  a  fair  campaign,  save 
that  near  the  town  it  was  narrower,  and  on  the 

# 

1*  high]  very  h^h     ^  quarter]  quarters     '  which]  and  which 
VOL.  III.  T 
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BOOK  right  hand  some  hedges,  and  indosuijes:  ao  that 
there  he  placed  musketeers,  and  not  above  two  re- 


1 642.  giments  of  horse,  where  the  ground  was  narrowest ; 
but  on  his  ]§ft  wing  he  placed  a  bod^  of  a  thousand 
horse,  commanded  bj  one  Ramsey  a  Scotsman ;  the 
reserve  of  horse,  which  was  a  good  one,  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  general  of  their 
horse,  and  sir  William  Balfour  with  him.  The  ge- 
neral himself  was  with  the  foot,  which  were  ordered 
as  much  to  advantage  as  might  be.  And  in  this 
posture  they  stood  from  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning. 

On  the  other  side,  though  prince  Rupert  was 
eaiiy  in  the  morning  with  the  greatest  part .  of  the 
horse  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  gave  the  enemy  * 
the  first  alarm  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  \  yet  the 
foot  were  quartered  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
many  regiments  mardied  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
rendezvous :  so  that  it  was  past  one  of  the  dock, 
befi)re  the  king's  forces  marched  down  the  hill ;  the 
general  himself  alighted  at  the  head  of  his  own  re- 
giment X  of  foot,  his  son  the  lord  WiQoughby  being 
next  to  him,  with  the  king^s  regiment  of  gufttds,  in 
which  was  the  king's  standard,  earned  by  sir  £d- 
mundVemey,  knight  marshal  The  king's  right 
wing  of  horse  was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert, 
the  left  wing  by  Mr.  Wilmot^  commissary  general 
of  the  horse,  who  was  assisted  by  sir  Arthur  Aston 
with  most  of  the  dragoons,  because  that  kit  wing 
was  opposed  to .  the  eneitiy's  right,  which  had  the 
shdter  of  some  hedges  lined  with  musketears :  and 
the  reserve  was  committed  to  sir  John  Byron,  and 

■  the  enemy]  Not  m  MS,      ^  fighting]  MS,  adds  .*  to  the  other 
party. 
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consisted  indeed  only  of  his  own  r^ment.     At  the  book 
entrance  into  the  field,  the  king's  troop  of  guards. 


either  provoked  by  some  unseasonable  scoffs  among  ^  ^^^* 
the  soldiery,  or  out*  of  desire  of  glory,  m  both,  be- 
sought the  king,  **  that  he  would  give  them  leave 
'*to  be  absent  that  day  from  his  person,  and  to 
^  charge  in  the  front  among  the  horse ;"  the  which 
his  'majesty  consented  to.  They  desired  prince  Ru-' 
pert  ^  to  give  them  that  honour  which  belonged  to 
^  them ;"  who  accordingly  assigned  them  the  first 
|dace ;  which,  though  they  performed  their  parts  with 
admirable  courage,  may  weU  be  reckoned  among  the 
oversights  of  that  day. 

It  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
before  the  battle  begun ;  ^  which,  at  that  tinie  of  the 
year,  was  so  late,  that  some  were  of  opinion,  f'  that 
''  the  business  should  be  defeired  till  the  next  day."* 
But  against  that  there  were  many  objections ;  **  the 
^  tinges  numbers  could  not  increase,  the  enemy's 
'^  mi^t ;"  for  they  had  not  only  their  garrisons, 
Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Banbury,  within  distance, 
hot  all  that  country  so  devoted  to  them,  that  they 
had  all  provisions  brought  to  them  without  the  least 
trouble ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  people  were 
so  disaffected  to  the  king's  party,  that  they  had  car- 
ried away,  or  hid,  all  their  provisions,  insomuch  as 
there  was  neither  meat  for  man  or  horse ;  and  the 
very  smiths  hid  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
cxnnpeUed  to  shoe  horses,  of  which  in  those  stony 
wajTs  th«e  was  great  need.  This  proceeded  not 
from  any  radical  malice,  or  disaffection  to  the  king's 
cause,  or  his  person ;  though  it  is  true,  that  circuit 

.  «»  begun  ;]  began ; 
T  2 
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f  BOOK  in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  bein^  very  much 

I  '. in  the  interest  of*  the  lord  Say  and  the  lord  Brooke, 

^^^^   was  the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  county  in 
England;  but  by  the  reports,  and  infusions  which 
the  other  very  diligent  party  had  wrought  into  the 
people's  belief ;  **  that  the  cavaliers  were  of  a  fierce, 
*'  bloody,  and  licentious  disposition,  and  that  they 
'^  committed  all  manner  of  cruelty  upon  the  inhabi- 
^*  tants  of  those  places  where  they  came,  of  whkh 
**  robbery  was  the  least ;"  so  that  the  poor  people 
thought  there  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  thor 
goods,  than  by  hiding  them  out  of  the  way ;  whidi 
was  confessed  by  them,  when  they  found  how  mndi 
that  information  had  wronged  them,  by  making  them 
so  injurious  to  their  friends.    And  therefore  where 
the  army  rested  a  day  they  found  much  better  en» 
tertainment  at  parting,  than  when  they  came ;  for 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  was  no  person  of 
honour  or  quality,  who  paid  not  punctually  and  ex- 
actly for  what  they  had;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  violence  or  disorder  among  the  common  md- 
diers  in  their  march,  which  scaped  exemplary  pu- 
nishment; so  that  at  Bromicham,  a  town  so  ge- 
nerally wicked,  that  it  had  risen  upon  small  parties 
of  the  king^s,  and  killed  or  taken  them  prisoners, 
and  sent  them  to  Coventry,  declaring  a  more  per- 
emptory malice  to  his  majesty  than  any  other  place, 
two  soldiers  were  executed,  for  having  taken  some 
small  trifle  of  no  value  out  of  a  house,  whose  owner 
was  at  that  time  in  the  rebels'  army.    So  strict  ^was 
the  discipline  in  this  army ;  when  the  other,  with- 
out control,  practised  all  the  dissoluteness  imag;in* 

'  very  much  in  the  interest  of]  between  the  dominions  of 
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able.    But  the  march  was  so  fiut,  that  the  leaving  a  book 

good  reputation  behind  them,  was  no  harbinger  to L. 

provide  for  their  better  reception  in  the  next  quar-  '  ^^^* 
tears.  So  that  their  wants  were  so  great,  at  the  time 
when  they  came  to  Edge-hill,  that  there  were  veiy 
many  companies  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  had 
scarce  eaten  bread  in  eight  and  forty  hours  before. 
The  only  way  to  cure  this  was  a  victory ;  and  there- 
fore the  king  gave  the  word,  though  it  was  late,  the 
enemy  keeping  their  ground  to  receive  him  without 
advancing  at  all. 

In  this  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  of  somewhat, 
which  the  king  intended  to  have  executed  before 
the  b^^inning  of  the  battle.  He  had  caused  many 
jffoclamations  to  be  printed  of  pardon  to  all  those 
soldiers  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  which  he 
resolved,  as  is  said  before,  to  have  sent  by  a  herald 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to  have 
scattered  and  dispersed  them  in  that  army,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  they  were  within  any  distance  of 
him.  But  all  men  were  now  so  much  otherwise 
busied,  that  it  was  not  soon  enough  remembered ; 
and  when  it  was,  the  proclamations  were  not  at 
hand;  which^  by  that  which  follows,  might  proba* 
1^  have  produced  a  good  effect.  For  as  the  right 
wing  of  the  king's  horse  advanced  to  charge  the  1^ 
wing»  which  was  the  gross  of  the  eneiny's  horse,  sir 
Faitfaful  Fortescue,  (who,  having  his  fortune  and  in* 
terest  in  Ireland,  was  come^  out  of  that  kingdom  to 
hasten  supplies  thither,  and  had  a  troop  of  horse 
raiaed  for  him  for  that  service ;  but  as  many  other 


7  who»  having  his  fortune  and    whose  fortune  and  interest  be- 
iaterest  in  Ireland,  was  come]     ing  in  Ireland,  he  had  come 

X  3 
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BOOK  c^  those  forces  were,  so  his  troop  was  Hkewise 

i —  posed  into  that  army,  and  he  was  now  major  to  sir 

1642.  \yiiiiana  Waller ;  he)  with  his  whole  troop  advanced 
from  the  gross  of  their  horse,  and  discharging  all 
their  pistols  on  the  ground,  within  little  more  than 
carabine  shot  of  his  own  body,  presented  himself  and 
his  troop  to  prince  Rupert ;  and  immediately,  with 
his  highness,  charged  the  enemy.  Whether  this  sud- 
den accident,  as  it  might  very  well,  and  the  not 
knowing  how  many  more  were  of  the  same  mind, 
each  man  looking  upon  his  companion  with  the  same 
apprehension  as  upon  the  enemy,  or  whether  the 
terror  of  prince  Rupert,  and  the  king's  horse,  or  all 
together,  with  their  own  evil  consciences,  wrought 
upon  them,  I  know  not,  but  that  whole  wing,  hav- 
ing unskilfully  discharged  their  carabines  and  pistols 
into  the  air,  wheeled  about,  the  king's  horse'  chain- 
ing in  the  flank  and  rear,  and  havmg  thus  absolutely 
rou^d  them,  pursued  them  flying ;  and  had  the  exe- 
cution of  them  above  two  miles. 

The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  had 
as  good  success,  though  they  were  to  cfaaj^  in 
worse  ground,  among  hedges,  and  through  gaps  and 
ditches,  which  were  lined  with  musketeers.  But  sir 
Arthur  Aston,  with  great  courage  and  de&terity>  beat 
off  those  musketeers  with  his  dragoons;  and  then 
the  right  wing  of  their  horse  was  as  easily  routed 
and  dispersed  as  their  left,  and  those  followed  the 
chase  as  furiously  as  the  other.  The  reserve  seeing 
none  of  the  enemy's  horse  left,  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  but  to  pursue  those  that 
fled;   and  could  not  be  contained  by   their  com- 

'  tbe  king*8  horse]  our  hone 
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manden;  liut  with,  spurs,  and  loos^  raos,  followed  iiooK 
the  chase,  which  their  left  wing  had  led  them.    And. 


by  this  means,  whilst  most  men  thought  the  victory  ^  ^^* 
unquestionable,  the  king  was  in  danger  of  the  same 
fate  which  his  predecessor  Henry  the  Third  hadf  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  against  his  barons;  when  his 
son  the  prince,  having  routed  their  horse,  followed 
the  chase  so  far,  that,  before  his  return  to  the  field, 
his  father  was  taken  prisoner;  and  so  his  victory 
served  only  to  make  the  misfmtunes  of  that  day 
the  more  intolerable.  For  all  the  king's  hcHrse  hav** 
ing  thus  left  the  fidd,  many  of  them  only  following 
the  exeinition,  others  intending  the  spoil  in  the  town 
of  Keinton,  where  all  the  ba^;age  was,  and  the  eari 
of  Eifisex's'own  coach,  which  was  taken,  and  brought 
away;  their  reserve,  commanded  by  sir  William 
Balfour,  moved  up  and  down  the  field  in  good  order, 
and  marching  towards  the  king's  foot  pretended  to 
be  friends,  till  observing  no  horse  to  be  in  readiness 
to  charge  them,  they^  brake  in  upon  the  foot,  and 
did  great  execution.  Then  was  the  general  the  earl 
of  lindsey,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment,  being  on 
foot,  shot  in  the  thigh ;  with  which  he  fell,  and  was  4 
I^esently  encompassed  with^  the  enemy;  and  his 
son,  the  lord  Willoughby,  piously  endeavouring  the 
rescue  of  his  father,  taken  prisoner  with  him*  Then 
was  the  standard  taken,  (sir  Cdmund  Veniey,  who 
bore  it,  being  killed,)  but  rescued  again  by  captain 
John  Smith,  an  officer  of  the  lord  Grandison's  regi* 
ment  of  hone,  and  by  him  brought  off.  And  if 
those  horse  had  bestirred  themselves,  they  m^ht 
with  little  dfficulty  have^  destroyed,  or  taken  pri- 

•  had]  felt  '  with]  by 

b  they]  Not  in  MS.  "^  have]  Omitted  in  MS. 

T  4 
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BOOK  ioner^  tl^  king  kiiiMelf*  and  his  two  sons,  the  prinoe 
of  Wales*  and  the  duke  of  York,  being  with  fewar 


1642.  f}||m  011^  hundred  hone,  and  those  witfaoat  officer 
c»r  command,  within  half  musket  shot  of  that  bo^, 
before  he  suspected  them  to  be  enemies* 

When  prinoe  Rupert  returned  from  the  chase,  he 
found  this  great  alteration  in  the  fieM,  and  his  mat* 
jesty  himself  with  few  noblemen,  and  a  small  re- 
tinue about  him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious  a  day 
quite  vanished.  For  though  most  of  the  officers  of 
horse  were  returned,  and  that  part  of  the  field  co- 
vered again  with  the  loose  troops,  jet  they  could  not 
be  persuaded,  or  drawn  to  chai^  either  the  enemy's 
reserve  of  horse,  which  alone  kept  the  field,  or  the 
body  of  thdr  foot,  which  only  kept  their  ground. 
The  officers  pretaiding,  '*  that  their  soldiers  were 
^*  so  dispersed,  that  th^e  were  not  ten  of  any  troop 
**  t<^ether ;"  and  the  soldiers,  **  that  their  horaes 
^  were  so  tired,  that  they  could  not  dtt^"  But 
tiie  truth  is,  where  many  soldiers  of  one  traop  or 
regiment  were  rallied  together,  there  the  officers 
were  wanting ;  and  where  the  officers  were  ready, 
there  the  soldiers  were  not  together;  and  aeidier 
officers  or  sddiers  desired  to  move  without  those 
who  property  belonged  to  them.  Things  had  now 
so  ill  an  aspect,  that  many  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
king  shottki  leav«  the  field,  though  it  was  not  easy 
to  advise  whkher  he  should  have  gone ;  which  if  he 
had  done,  he  had  left  an  absolute  victory  to  those, 
who  even  at  this  time  <liought  themselves  overoome. 
But  the  king  was  positive  against  this^  advice,  w«jl 
knowing,  that  as  that  army  was  raised  by  his  person 


«  of  Wales]  Noi  in  MS.  ^  tbis]  that 
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aod  preaeaoe  onlyi  00  k  could  hy  no  other  means  be  b«mm( 

kept  togetlier ;  and  he  thought  it  unpiincelyt  to  £»«•< 1— 

sake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they  had  to  serve  '^^* 
him :  besides,  he  observed  the  other  side  looked  not 
as  if  they  thought  themselves  conquerors ;  for  that 
vesenre,  which  did  so  much  mischief  before,  since 
the  return  of  his  horse,  betook  tiiemselves  to  a  fixed 
station  between  their  foot,  which  at  best  could  but 
be  thought  to  stand  their  ground,  which  two  bri- 
gades of  the  king^s  did  mth  equal  courage,  and  gave 
equal  volleys;  and  therefiire  he  tried  all  possible 
ways  to  get  the  hofK  to  charge  again ;  easily  dis- 
cerning by  some  little  attempts  which  were  made, 
whet  a  notable  impression  a  brisk  one  would  have 
made  upon  the  enemy.  And  when  he  saw  it  was 
not  to  be  done,  he  was  content  with  their  only 
standing  stilL  Without  doubt,  if  either  party  had 
known  the  constitution  of  the  other,  they  had  not 
parted  so  finily ;  and,  vary  probaUy,  which  soever 
had  made  a  bold  offer,  had  compassed  his  end  upon 
his  enemy.  This  made  many  believe,  though  the 
horse  vaunted  themselves  aloud  to  have  done  their 
part,  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  first  part  of  the 
day,  whieh  well  managed  would  have  secured  the 
icst,  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  their  enemy's  want 
of  oounige,  than  to  their  own  virtue,  (which,  after 
so  great  a  victory,  could  not  so  soon  have  forsaken 
them,)  and  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt  of 
sir  Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whdle  troop,  no  doubt 
much  to  lihe  consternation  of  those  he  left ;  though 
they  had  not^  sa  good  fortune  as  they  deserved ;  for 
hj  the  negligence  of  not  throwing  away  their  orange- 

s  though  they  had  not]  which  had  not 
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BOOK  tawnj  scarfs,  which  they  all  wore  as  the  eari  €xf  Es* 
sex^s  colours,  and  being  immediately  engaged  in  the 


1642^  charge,  many  of  them,  not  fewer  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  were  suddenly  killed  by  those  to  whom 
they  joined  themselves. 

In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common 
friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them ; 
and  then  the  king  caused  his  cannon,  which  were 
niei^'est  the  enemy's,^  to  be  drawn  off;  and  with  his 
whole  forces  himself  spent  the  nig^t  in  the  fields  by 
such  a  fire  as  could  be  made  of  the  little  wood»  and 
bushes  which  grew  thereabouts,  unresolved  what  to 
do  the  next  morning ;  many  reporting,  **  that  the 
^^  enemy  was  gone  :**  but  when  the  day  appeared,  the 
contrary  was  discovered ;  for  then  they  were  seen 
standing  in  the  same  posture  and  place  in  which 
they  fought,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Essex,  wiady, 
never  suffered  them  to  stir  all  that  night ;  preaiim* 
ing  reasonably,  that  if  they  were  drawn  off  never 
so  little  from  that  place,  their  numbers  would  lessen, 
and  that  many  would  run. away;  and  therefore  he 
caused  all  manner  of  provisions,  with  which  ^  the 
country  supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brou^t  thi- 
ther to  them  for  their  refreshment,^  and  reposed 
himself  with,  them  in  the  place ;  besides,  that  night 
he  received  a  great  addition  of  strength,  not  only 
by  rallying  those  horse  and  foot,  which  had  run  out 
of  the  field  in  the  battle,  but  by  the  arrival  of  co* 
lonel  Hambden,  and  colonel  Grantham,  with  two 
thousand  fresh  foot,  (which  were  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  army,)  and  five  hundred  horse,  whidi 


'  enemy's,]  enemy,  ^  refreshment  J  repast^ 

with  which]  of  which 
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maidied  a  day  behind  the  anny  for  the  guard  of 
their  ammmiitiony  and  a  great  part  of  their  train, 
not  sapposing  there  would  hare  been  any  action  *  ^^^^' 
that  would  have  required  their  presence.    All  the 
advantage  this  seasonable  recruit  brought   them, 
was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  courage  as  to 
keep  the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  believed,  they 
would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have  done. 
In  the  other  army,  ^  after  a  very  cold  night  spent  in 
the  field,  without  any  refreshment  of  victual,  or 
provision  for  the  soldiers,  (for  the  country  was  so 
disaffected,  that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  provisions, 
but  soldiers,"'  who  straggled  into  the  villages  for 
relief,  were  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  common 
people,)  the  king  found  his  troops  very  thin ;  for 
though^  by  conference  with  the  oflicers,  he  might 
reasonably  conclude,  that  there  were  not  many  skin 
in  the  battle,  yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot  were  not 
upon  the  place,  and  of  the  horse  many  missing; 
and  they  that  were  in  the  field  were  so  tired  with 
duty,  and  weakened  with  want  of  meat,  and  shrunk 
up  with  the  cruel  cold  of  the  night,  (for  it  was  a 
terrible  frost,  and  there  was  no  shelter  of  either  tree 
or  hedge,)  that  though  they  had  reason  to  believe; 
by  the  standing  still  of  the  enemy,  whilst  a  small 
party  of  the  king's  horse,  in  the  morning,  took  away 
four  pieces  of  their  cannon  very  near  them,  that 
any  ofifer  towards  a  charge,  or  but  marching  to« 
wards  them,  would  have  made  a  notable  ^  impres- 
sion in  them,  yet  there  was  so  visible  an  averseness 
from  it  in  most  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  that  the 
king  thought  not  fit  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  con* 

*  In  the  other  nnny,']  Not  in        <"  soldiers,]  many  soldiers, 
MS.  '  "  notable]  very  notable 
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of  horse  facing  tiie  enemy  upon  the  field  where  they 


1642.    had  fought. 

Towards  noon  the  king  resolved  to  try  that  ex- 
pedient,  which  was  prepared  &r  the  day  before; 
and  sent  sir  William  le  Neve,  Clarendeux  king  at 
arms,  to  the  enemy,  with  his  prodamation  of  par- 
don  to  such  as  would  lay  down  arms;  believinsr, 
though  he  expected  then  little  benefit  by  the  pro- 
clamation, that  he  should,  by  that  means,  receive 
some  advertisement  of  the  condition  of  the  armyi 
and  what  prisoners  they  had  taken,  (for  many  par- 
sons of  -command  and  quality  were  wanting,)  giving 
him  order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak  with  the  eari 
of  Lindsey,  who  was  known  to  be  in  their  hands. 
Before  sir  William  came  to  the  army,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  ou^guards,  and  conducted,  with  strict- 
ness,  (that  he  might  say  or  publish  nothing  among  ® 
the  soldiers,)  to  the  eari  of  Essex ;  who,  when  he 
offered  to  read  the  proclamation  aloud,  and  to  de- 
liver the  effect  of  it,  that  he  might  be  heard  by 
those  who  were  present,  rebuked  him,  with  some 
roughness,  and  charged  him,  *<  as  he  loved  his  Ufe, 
*^  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word  to  the  soldiers  ;** 
and,  after  some  few  questions,  sent  him  presently 
back  well  guarded  through  the  army,  without  any 
answer  at  all.  At  his  return  he  had  so  great  and 
feeling  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  passed,  that  he 
made  Uttle  observation  of  the  posture  or  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  Only  he  seemed  to  have  seen,  or  ap- 
prehended so  much  trouble  and  disorder  in  the 
&oe6  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  principal  oflk^ers 

"  among]  anioogst 
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about  him,  and  so  much  dejection  in  the 
sddien,  that  thej  looked  like  men  who  had  no  £u> 
ther  ambition,  than  to  keep  what  they  had  left.  He 
brought  word  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  lindsey; 
who,  being  carried  out  of  the  field  a  prisoner,  into  a 
bam  of  the  next  village,  for  want  of  a  surgeon,  and 
such  accommodations  as  were  necessary,  within  few 
hours  died  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  wound  not  be- 
ing  otherwise  mortal  or  dangerous.  This  was  im* 
puted  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  if 
he  had  purposely  n^lected,  or  inhibited  the  per* 
forming  any  necessary  offices  tor  him,  out  of  the  in* 
solenoe  of  his  nature,  and  in  revenge  of  some  former 
uDkindnesses,  which  ?  had  passed  between  them* 
But,  I  presume,  it  may  be  with  more  justice  attri*- 
buted  to  the  hurry  and  distractimi  of  that  season, 
when,  being  so  unsecure  of  their  Mends,  th^  had 
no  thoughts  vacant  for  their  enemies.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  at  the  time  when  the  earl  of  Lindsey 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  earl  of  Essex  thought  him- 
self in  more  danger;  and  among  his  faults  want  of 
civility  and  courtesy  was  none.  ^ 


BOOl 
VI. 

i«4a. 


P  which]  Not  m  MS. 

*icoaitesj  was  none.]  The 
foUommg  porticn  from  MS,  C. 
^hkh  coimects  tfdi  part  of  the 
Bsiory  wiih  page 292,  line  IS,  is 
here  omitied*  The  iniermediaie 
part,  printed  in  the  text, «« taken 
from  MS.  B.  The  loss  of  the 
general  was  a  great  grief  to  the 
anny,  and,  generally,  to  all  who 
blew  him ;  for  he  was  a  per- 
son of  great  honour,  singular 
ooange,  and  of  an  excdlent 
nature.  He  took  little  delight 
>n  the  office  of  general  mm 
the  time   that   prince  Rupert 


came,,  finding  his  highness  to 
pass  him  by  too  much  in  his 
command ;  yet  having  so  much 
reverence  to  the  king*s  sister's 
son,  and  so  tender  a  regard  of 
the  present  service,  that  he 
seemed  only  to  his'  friends  to 
take  notice  of  it;  and  seeing 
the  battle  that  day  set  without 
advising  with  him,  and  in  a 
form  that  he  liked  not,  he  said, 
since  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  ge- 
neral, he  would  die  a  colonel  in 
the  head  of  his  regiment ;  and 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  There 
were  more  lost  of  the  king's 
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BOOR       The  numbear  of  the  slain,  by  the  testunony  of  the 

'     ministess, '  and  others  of  the  next  parish,  who  took 

•1W2.    f^^Q  Qf  ■  jjjg  burying  of  the  dead,  and  which  was 

the  only  computation  that  could  be  made,  amounted 
to  above  five  thousand ;  whereof  two  parts  were 
conceived  to  be  of  those  of  the  parl&ment  party, 
and  not  above  a  third  part  ^  of  the  king^s.  Indeed 
the  loss  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  and  so  little  of 
triumph  appeared  in  either,  that  the  victory  could 
scarce  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Yet  the 
king's  keeping  the  field,  and  having  the  spoil  of  it, 
by  which  many  persons  of  quality,  who  had  lain 
wounded  in  the  field,  were  preserved,  his  pursuing 
afterwards  the  same  design  he  had  when  he  was  di- 
verted to  the  battle,  and  succeeding  in  it,  (which 
rimll  ^  be  touched  anon,)  were  greater  ensigns  of 
victory  on  that  side,  than  taking'  the  general  pri- 
soner, and  the  taking  the  standard,  which  was  like* 
wise  recovered,  were  on  the  other.  Of  the  king's 
the  principal  persons,  who  were  lost,  were  the  earl 
of  Lindsey,  general  of  the  army,  the  lord  Stewart,  y 

side  of  note;  the  lord  Aubigney,  day  carried  the  king's  standard, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Rich-  a  very  honest  gentleman*  and 
niond»  a  young  man  of  great  an  old  true  servant  of  the  kingX 
expectation,  who  was  killed  in  of  which  he  had  so  very  few 
the  charge  with  the  \eh  wing  of  just  to  him,   that  that  single 
faorse^  in  which  he  commanded  person  could  be  ill  spared.  There 
a  troop ;  where  there  were  so  fell  two  or  three  lieutenant  co- 
few  lost,  that  it  was  believed  lonels,  and  some  good  officers 
that  he  fell  by  his  own  men,  of  inferior  quality.     Prisoners 
not  without  the  suspicion  of  an  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  &c. 
officer  of  his  own ;  and  he  was         ^  ministers,]  minister, 
the  only   person    of  name  or        '  of]  for 
command  who  perished  of  the        ^  part]  Not  in  MS. 
horse.    Among  the  foot,  many        "  which  shall]  as  shall 
good    officers   were    lost,   and         '  taking]  the  taking 
amongst  them,  sir  Edward  Ver-        y  lord  Stewart,]  lord  George 
ney  was  the  chief,  who  that  Stewart, 
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lard  Aiibigiie7»  son  to  the  duke  of  Lokkx^  and.ho^  book 
th^  to  the  then  duke  of  Eichmond  and  Lenox,  gH* 


Edmund  Verney,  knight  marshal  of  the  king^s  horse,    '  ^^^- 
and  standard  bearer,  and  some  others  of  less  name, 
though  of  great  virtue,  and  good  quality. 

The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  a  man  of  very  noble  ex-  a  cbtncter 
traction,  and  inherited  a  great  fortune  from  his  an-of  uodwy, 
cestors ;  which  though  he  did  not  manage  with  so  ^]^' 
great  care,  as  if  he  desired  much  to  improve,  yet  he 
left  it  in  a  very  fair  condition  to  his  family,  which 
more  intended  the  increase  of  it.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  honour,  and  spent  his  youth  and  vigour  of 
his  age  in  military  actions  and  commands  abroad ; 
and  albeit  he  indulged  to  himself  great  liberties  of 
life,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  very  good  reputation 
with  all  men,  and  a  very  great  interest  in  his  coun- 
try, as  appeared  by  the  supplies  he  and  his  son 
brought  to  the  king's  army;  the  several  companies 
of  his  own  r^ment  of  foot  being  commanded  by 
the  principal  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Lincoln- 
shire, who  engaged  themselves  in  the  service  princi- 
pally out  of  their  persq^al  affection  to  him.  He 
was  of  a  very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in 
what  he  undertook,  and  in  exacting  what  was  due 
to  him;  which  made  him  bear  that  restriction  so 
heavily,  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  commis- 
sion granted  to  prince  Rupert,  and  by  the  king's 
preferring  the  prince's  opinion,  in  all  mattei*s  relat- 
ing to  the  war,  before  his.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his 
resentment :  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  said  to 
some  friends,  with  whom  he  had  used  freedom, 
'*  that '  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  general ; 

■  before    the    tmttle,— that]     battle,  the  earl  of  Dorset  and 
OrigmaUff  in  MS. :  before  the    Mr.  Hyde  conferred  with  him 
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*^  ahd  tfaoefiire  he  was  resolvtA,  when  the  day  of 
^^  bi^tle  should  come,  that  he  would  be  in  the  head 
^  of  his  regiment  as  a  prirate  colonel,  where  he 
**  woold  die."  He  was  carried  oat  of  the  fidd  to 
the  next  village;  and  if  he  could  th^i  have  pio- 
cured  surgeons,  it  was  thought  his  wound  would 
not  have  proved  mortal  \  And  as  soon  as  the  other 
army  was  composed  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  about  midnight,  sent  sir  William 
Balfour,  and  some  other  officers,  to  see  him,  and  to 
offer  him  all  offices,  and  meant  himself  to  have  vi- 
sited  him.  They  found  him  upon  a  little  straw  in 
a  poor  house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in  his  blood, 
which  had  run  from  him  in  great  abundance,  no 
surgeon  having  been  yet  with  him;  only  h^  had 
great  vivacity  in  his  looks ;  and  told  them,  '*  he  was 
'^  sorry  to  see  so  many  gentlemen,  some  whereof 
'<  were  his  old  friends,  engaged  in  so  foul  a  rebdl- 
"  lion :"  and  principally  directed  his  discourse  to  sir 
William  Balfour,  whom  he  put  in  mind  of  ^  the 
'*  great  obligations  he  had  to  the  king ;  how  much 
'^  his  majesty  had  disobliged  the  whole  English  na- 
*'  turn  by  putting  him  into  the  c(Hnmand  of  the 
'*  Tower ;  and  that  it  was  the  most  odious  ingrati- 
*^  tude  in  him  to  make  him  that  return."  He  wished 


cogetiber,  wheo  he  used  great 
freedom,  as  to  friends  he  loved 
well,  and  said,  '*that  &c. 

*  proved  mortal.]  Thiu  am- 
ii$nted  in  MS.B,  And  it  was 
imputed  to  the  earl  of  Essex^s 
too  well  remembering  former 
grudges,  that  he  never  sent  any 
surgeon  to  him,  nor  performed 
any  other  offices  of  respect  to- 
wards him ;  but  it  is  moat  cer- 


tain that  the  disorder  the  carl 
of  Essex  himself  was  in  at  that 
time,  by  the  running  away  of 
the  horse,  and  the  confaaion  be 
saw  the  army  in,  and  the  plun- 
dering the  carriages  in  the 
town  where  the  surgeons  were 
to  attend,  was  the  canse  of  all 
the  omissions  of  that  kind. 
And  as  soon  &c. 
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them  to  tell  mj  lord  Essex,  ^*  that  he  ought  to  cast  book 
**  himself  at  the  kiiig*s  feet  to  b^  his  pardon ;  which 
*"  if  he  did  not  speedily  do,  his  memory  would  be 
^*  odious  to  the  nation ;"  and  continued  this  kind  of 
discourse  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  the  officers 
by  d^rees  withdrew  themselves ;  and  prevented  the 
visit  the  earl  of  Essex  intended  him,  who  only  sent 
the  best  surgeons  to  him ;  but  ^  in  the  very  opening 
of  his  wounds  he^  died  before  the  morning,  only 
upon  the  loss  of  Uood.  He  had  very  many  friends, 
and  very  few  enemies ;  and  died  generally  lamented. 
The  lord  Aubigney  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
hopes,  of  a  gentle  and  winning  disposition,  and  of 
veiy  dear  courage :  he  was  killed  in  the  first  charge 
with  the  horse ;  where,  there  being  so  little  resist- 
ance, gave  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  was  done  by 
his  own  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Dutohman,  and  had 
not  ^  been  so  punctual  in  his  duty,  but  that  he  re- 
ceived Bome  reprehension  from  his  captain,  which 
he  murmured  at^  His  body  was  brought  off,  and 
buried  at  Christ-church  in  Oxford ;  his  two  younger 
brothers,  the  lord  John  and  the  lord  Bernard  Stew- 
art, were  in  the  same  battle,  and  were  afterwards 
both  killed  ^  in  the  war,  and  his  only  son  is  now 
dake  of  Richmond*  Sit  Edmund  Vemey  hath  been 
mentioDed  before ;  ^  he  was  a  person  of  great  ho- 
nour and  courage,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  charge, 
when  Balfour,  with  that  reserve  of  horse,  which 
had  been  .so  long  undisoemed,  broke  into  those  r^;i- 
ments ;  but  his  body  was  not  found. 

^  but]  who  ^  afterwaitls  both  killed]  both 

'  he]  Not  m  M8.  killed  afterwards 

^  was  a  Dutchman,  and  had  '  before ;]   before   upon    hU 

not]  being  a  Dutchman,  had  discourse  at  Nottingham,  which 

not  was  terj  ominous. 

VOL.  III.  V 
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BOOK       Of  the  parliament  party  that  perished,  the  lord 
Saint-John's  s  of  Bletnezo,  and  Charles  Essex,  were 


1 642.  Qf  jjjg  jjgg^  quality.  The  last  had  been  bred  up  a 
page  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  afterwards,  at  his 
charge,  preferred  him  to  a  command  in  Holland; 
where  he  lived  with  very  good  reputation,  and  pre- 
served the  credit  of  his  decayed  family;  and  as 
soon  as  the  earl  unfortunately  accepted  this  com- 
mand, he  thought  his  gratitude  obliged  him  to  run 
the  fortune  of  his  patron,  and  out  of  pure  kindness 
to  the  person  of  the  earl,  as  many  other  gentlemen 
did,  engaged  himself  against  the  king  without  any 
malice  or  rebellion  in  his  heart  towards  the  crown. 
He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot^  and 
was  esteemed  the  best  and  most  expert  oflScer  of 
the  army,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  in  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  The  lord  SaintJohn's^ 
was  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Bullingbroke,  and  got 
himself  so  well  beloved  by  the  reputation  of  his^ 
courtesy  and  civility,  which  he  expressed  towards 
all  men>  that  though  his  parts  of  understanding 
were  very  ordinary  at  best,  and  his  course  of  life  li- 
centious and  very  much  depraved,  he  got  credit 
enough,  by  engaging  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
:Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire  to  be  bound  for 
him,  to  contract  a  debt  of  fifty  or  threescore  thou- 
sand pounds ;  for  the  payment  whereof  the  fortune 
of  the  family  was  not  engaged,  nor  in  his  power  to 
^iigsgc*  So  that  the  clamour  of  his  debts  growing 
importunate,  some  years  before  the  rebellion,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  and  fled  into  France ;  leaving  his  vast 
debt  to  be  paid  by  hb  sureties,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 

.     s  Saint-Jobns]  Sai^t-Jobn  *  his]  Not  in  MS. 

^  Saint-John's]  Saint-John 
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many  famiUes,  and  the  notable  impairing  of  others,  book 


VI. 


In  the  banning  of  the  parliament,  the  king  was  . 
prevailed  with  to  call  him  to  the  house  of  peers,  his  '^^^' 
father  being  then  alive,  upon  an  assurance,  'Hhat 
^'  by  his  presence  and  liberty,  which  could  by  no 
**  other  way  be  secured,  means  would  be  found  out 
'^  to  pay  his  debts,  and  free  so  many  worthy  persons 
**  from  their  engagements :  besides  that  the  times 
'*  being  like  to  be  troublesome,  the  king  might  be 
"  sure  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  would  always  ad- 
<«  vaoce  his  service  in  that  house."  But  the  king 
had  very  ill  fortune  in  conferring  those  graces,  nor 
was  his  service  more  passionately  and  insolently  op- 
posed by  any  men  in  that  house  than  by  those,  who 
upon  those  professions  were  advanced  ^  by  him  from 
the  condition  of  commoners.  And  this  gentleman, 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  sitting  in  that  house  by 
the  king's  so  extraordinary  grace,  was  never  known 
to  concur  in  any  one  vote  for  the  king^s  service,  that 
received  any  opposition :  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  he  received  a  commission  with  the  first 
to  command  a  troop  of  horse  against  him,  in  which 
he  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  received  some 
wounds  in  running  away ;  and  being  taken  prisoner, 
died  before  the  next  morning,  without  any  other 
signs  of  repentance,  than  the  canting  words,  ^'  that 
"  he  did  not  intend  to  be  against  the  king,  but 
^  wished  him  all  happiness :"  so  great  an  influence 
the  first  seeds  of  his  birth  ^  had  upon  his  nature, 
that  how  long  soever  they  were  concealed,  and 
seemed  even  buried  in  a  very  different  breeding  and 
conversation,  they  sprung  up,  and  bore   the  same 

^  advanced]'  redeemed  tinotu  ftmily 

^  birth]  MS,  addi :  and  mu- 
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BOOK  fruit  upon  the  first  occasion.  And  it  was  an  obser- 
vation of  that  time,  that  the  men  of  most  licentious 
lives,  who  appeared  to  be  without  any  sense  of  reli- 
gion, or  reverence  to  virtue,  and  the  most  unre- 
strained by  any  obligations  of  conscience,  betook 
themselves  to  that  party,  and  pretended  an  impulse"^ 
of  religion  out  of  fear  of  popery;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  very  many  persons  of  quality,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  who  had  suffered  under  the  imputation  of 
puritanism,  and  did  very  much  dislike  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  and  opposed  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions, were  yet  so  much  scandalized  at  the  very  ap- 
proaches to  rebellion,  that  they  renounced  all  their 
old  friends,  and  applied  themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution, courage,  and  constancy  to  the  king's  service, 
and  continued  in  it  to  the  end,  with  all  the  disad- 
vantages it  was  liable  to. 

Prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  were,^  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  hastily  and  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue 
of  his  father ;  sir  Thomas  Lunsford»  and  sir  Edward 
Stradling,  both  colonels ;  and  sir  William  Vavasour, 
who  commanded  the  king's  regiment  of  guards  un- 
der the  lord  Willoughby ;  and  some  other  inferior 
commanders.  There  were  hurt,  m  Jacob  Ashley, 
and  sir  Nicholas  B3nron,  and  more  dangerously,  co- 
lonel Charles  Gerrard,  who,  being  shot  in  the  thigh, 
was  brought  off  the  field  without  any  hopes  of  life, 
but  recovered  to  act  a  great  part  afterwards  in  the 
war ;  sir  George  Strode,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
who  served  among  the  foot ;  for  of  the  horse  ther< 
was  not  an  officer  of  name,  who  received  a  woundj 

I 

»  impube]  impulmon  my  wei«»]  Priaonen  wem  takei 

°  Pruonera  taken  by  the  ene-    by  the  enemy. 
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the  lord  Auhigney  only  excepted ;  00  little  resistance  book 
did  that  part  of  the  enemy  make.    Of  the  rebeb  ^ 


there  were  slain,  besides  the  lord  Saint«John%<>  co-  ^^^^^ 
lonel  Charles  Essex,  the  soldier  of  whom  they  had 
the  best  opinion,  and  who  had  always,  till  this  last 
action,  preserved  a  good  reputation  in  the  world, 
which  was  now  the  worse,  over  and  above  the  guilt 
of  rebellion,  by  his  having  sworn  to  the  queen  of  Bo* 
hernia,  by  whose  intercession  he  procured  leave  from 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  go  into  England,  **  that  he 
**  would  never  serve  against  the  king :"  and  many 
other  of  obscure  names,  though  officers  of  good  com- 
mand.  There  were  a  good  number  of  their  officers, 
especially  of  horse,  taken  prisoners,  but  (save  that 
some  of  them  were  parliament  men)  of  mean  quality 
in  the  world,  except  only  sir  William  Essex,  the 
father  of  the  colonel,  whose  wants,  from  having 
wasted  a  veiy  great  fortune,  and  his  son's  invitation, 
led  him  into  that  company ;  where  he  was  a  private 
captain  of  his  regiment. 

When  the  armies  had  thus  only  looked  one  upon 
another  the  whole  day,  and  it  being  discerned  that 
the  enemy  had  drawn  off  his  carriages,  the  king 
directed  all  his  army  to  retire  into  their  old  quar* 


^  Sunt  John's,]  M8.  adds :  a  peer,  and  by  that  rendered  his 

M>o  snd  liehr  apparent  of  the  penon  free  from  the  arrest  of 

earl   of  BuUingbroke,  a   man  bis  creditors,  and  added  one  to 

Vaown  by  nothing,  but  the  hay-  the  number  of  those  lords,  who 

log  nm  into  a  vast  debt,  to  the  most   furiously  revolted   from 

ruia  of  bis  own  and  many  fami^  their  allegiance.     He   had   at 

lies  whom  be  procured  to  be  this  battle  a  regiment  of  horse, 

engaged  for   him,  whom   the  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  he 

king,  shortly  after  the  beginning  had   received  some   hurts,   of 

ofubis  parliament,  at  the  impor-  which  he  died  the  next  day; 

tunity  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  on  the  field  was  slain,  &c. 
some  others,  unhappily  created 

US 
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BOOK  ters,  presuming  (as  it  proved)  that  many  of  those 
^^'     who  were  wanting  would  be  fonnd  there.    And  so 


1642.  himself  with  his  two  sons  went  to  Edgecot,  where 
he  lay  the  night  before  the  battle,  resolving  to 
rest  the  next  day,  both  for  the  refi*eshing  his  wea- 
ried, and  even  tired  men,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  motion  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  upon  which 
some  troops  of  the  king's  horse  attended.  The  earl 
of  Essex  retired  with  his  to  Warwick  castle,  whither 
he  had  sent  all  his  prisoners ;  so  that,  on  the  Tues- 
day morning,  the  king  was  informed,  that  the  enemy 
was  gone,  and  that  some  of  his  horse  had  attended 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  almost  to  Warwick,  and  that 
they  had  left  many  of  their  carriages,  and  very  many 
of  their  wounded  soldiers,  at  the  village  next  toP 
the  field ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  their  remove 
was  in  haste,  and  not  without  apprehension. 

After  the  horse  had  marched  almost  to  Warwick, 
and  found  the  coast  clear  from  the  enemy,  they  re- 
turned to  the  field  to  view  the  dead  bodies,  many 
going  to  inquire  after  their  friends  who  were  miss- 
ing, where  they  found  many  not  yet  dead  of  their 
wounds,  but  lying  stripped  among  the  dead ;  among 
whom,  with  others,  young  Mr.  Scroop  brought  ofifhis 
father,  sir  Gervas  Scroop ;  who,  being  an  old  gentle- 
man of  great  fortune  in  Lincolnshire,  had  raised  a 
foot  company  among  his  tenants,  and  brought  them 
into  the  earl  of  Lindsay's  regiment,  out  of  devotion 
and  respect  to  his  lordship,  as  well  as  duty  to  the 
king ;  and  had,  about  the  time  that  the  general  was 
taken,  fallen  with  sixteen  wounds  in  his  body  and 
head ;  and  had  lain  stripped  among  the  dead,  from 

p  to]  Not  tn  MS. 
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that  time,  which  was  about  three^  in  the  afternoon  book 

Vi. 

on  Sunday,  all  that  cold  night,  all  Monday,  and  Mon '■ — 

day  night,  and  till  Tuesday  evening,  for  it  was  so  ^^'^^* 
late  before  his  son  found  him;  whom  with  great 
piety  he  carried  to  a  warm  lodging,  and  afterwards' 
to  Oxford;  where  he  wonderfully  recovered.  The 
next  morning  after,  being  Wednesday,  there  was 
another  gentleman,  one  BelUngham,  of  an  ancient 
extraction,"  and  the  only  son  of  his  father,  found 
among  the  dead,  and  brought  off  by  his  Mends,  with 
twenty  wounds ;  who,  after  ten  days,  died  at  Ox-^ 
ford,  by  the  n^ligence  of  his  surgeons,  who  left  a 
wound  in  his  thigh,  of  itself  not  dangerous,  undisr 
cemed,  and  so  by  festering  destroyed  a  body  very 
hopefully  recovered  of  those  which  were  only  thought 
mortaL  The  surgeons  were  of  opinion,  that  both 
these  gentlemen  owed  their  lives  to  the  inhumanity 
of  those  who  stripped  them,  and  to  the  coldness  of 
the  nights,  which  stopped  their  blood,  better  than 
all  their  skill  and  medicaments  could  have  done; 
and  that,  if  they  had  been  brought  off  within  any 
reasonable  distance  of  time  after  their  wounds,  they 
had  undoubtedly  perished. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  king  drew  his  army 
to  a  rendezvous,  where  he  found  his  numbers  greater 
than  he  expected ;  for,  in  the  night  after  the  battle, 
very  many  of  the  common  soldiers,  out  of  cold  and 
hunger,  had  found  their  old  quarters.  So  that  it 
was  reaUy  believed  upon  this  view,  when  this  little 
rest  had  recovered  a  strange  cheerfulness  into  all 
men,  that  there  were  not  in  that  battle  lost  above 

^  three]  three  of  the  clock  •  extraction,]  extraction  in 

'  afterwards]  afterwards   in       Sussex, 
the  march 
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BOOK  three  hundred  men  at^  most  There  the  king  de» 
'  Glared  general  Ruthen  general  of  his  army  in  the 
l^^2*  place  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey ;  and  then  marched  to 
Ayno^  a  little  village  two  miles  distant  from  Ban* 
bury,  of  which  his  majesty  that  day  took  a  view^  and 
meant  to  attempt  it  the  next  day  following.  There 
was  at  that  time  in  Banbury  castle  a  r^ment  of 
eight  hundred  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  which,  with 
spirits  proportionable,  had  been  enough  to  have  kept 
so  strong  a  place  from  an  army  better  prepared  to 
have  assaulted  it,  than  the  king^s  then  was,  and  at 
a  season  of  the  year  more  commodious  for  a  siege. 
And  thereibre  many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king 
should  have  marched  by  it,  without  taking  notice  of 
it,  and  that  the  engaging  before  it  might  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  him.  That  which  prevailed  with  him 
to  stay  there,  besides  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who 
had  again  recovered  their  appetite  to  action,  was 
that  he  could  not  weU  resolve  whither  to  go ;  for  till 
he  was  informed  what  the  earl  of  Eissex  did,  he 
knew  not  how  to  direct  his  march ;  and  if  the  enemy 
advanced  upon  him,  he  could  not  fight  in  a  place  of 
more  advantage.  And  therefore,  having  sent  a  trum* 
pet  to  summon  the  castle,  and  having  first  taken  the 
lord  Say's  house  at  Brougfaton,  where  there  was 
some  show  of  resistance,  and  in  it  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  some  good  arms,  the  cannon  were  planted 
against  the  castle,  and  the  army  drawn  out  before 
it ;  but,  upon  the  first  shot  made,  the  castle  sent  to 
treat,  and,  upon  leave  to  go  away  without  their  arms, 
oMtie^^r  ^^^y  fairly  and  kindly  delivered  the  place ;  and  half 
rendered  to  thc  commou  soldicrs  at  the  least  readily  took  condi- 

the  king.  ^ 

^  hi]  at  the 
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tions^  and  put  themselves  into  the  king's  aimy ;  the  book 
rest  of  the  arms  came  very  seasonably  to  supply  many 


soldiers  of  every  raiment,  who  either  never  had  any    '^^^ 
befinre,  or  had  lost  them  at  the  battle. 

This  last  success  declared  where  the  victory  was 
before  at  Edgehill;  for,  though  the  routing  of  their 
horse,  the  having  killed  more  upon*  the  place,  and 
taken  more  prisoners,  the  number  of  the  colours  won 
firom  the  enemy,  (which  were  near  forty  in  number,)  . 
without  the  loss  of  above  three  or  four,  and  lastly 
the  taking  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  the  next 
morning  after  the  battle,  were  so  many  arguments 
that  the  victory  inclined  to  the  king :  on  the  other 
side,  the  loss  of  the  general  himself,  and  so  many 
men  of  name  either  kiUed  or  taken  prisoners,  who 
were  generally  known  over  the  kingdom,  (whereas, 
besides  the  lord  Saint-John's,  and  colonel  Essex,  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  that  party  were  so  obscure,  that 
neither  the  one  side  seemed  to  be  gainers  by  having 
taken  or  killed  them,  nor  the  other  side  to  be  lowers 
by  being  without  them,)  the  having  kept  the  field 
last,*  were  suflBcient  testimonies  at  the  least  that 
they  were  not  overcome.  But  now  the  taking  of 
Banbury,  which  was  the  more  signal,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  that  part  of  the  army's  being,  before  the 
battle,  designed  for  that  service,  then  recalled  to  the 
field,  and  after  that  field  fought,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  the  readvandng  upon  it,  and  taking  it^ 
was  so  undeniable  an  argument  that  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex was  more  broken  and  scattered  than  at  first  he 
appeared  to  be,  that  the  king's  army  was  looked 
upon  as  victorious.     A  garrison  was  put  into  Ban- 

"  upon]  on        *  field  last,}  MS.  adds:  and  taking  the  spoil  of  it. 
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BOOK  bury,  and  the  command  thereof  committed  to  the 

VI 

earl  of  Northampton,  and  then  the  king  marched  to 


1(542.    jjjg  Q^jj  house  aty  Woodstock;  and  the  next  day 
with  the  whole  army  to  Oxford,  which  was  the  only 
city  of  England,  that  he  could  say  was  entirely  at 
his  devotion ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  univer- 
sity, to  whom  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  that  place 
is  to  be  imputed,  with  all  joy  and  acclamation.* 
The  condu      The  carf  of  Essex  continued  still  at  Warwick,  re- 
"^Jl^  pairing  his  broken  regiments  and  troops,  which  every 
after  tbT ^  day  Icsscncd  and  impaired ;  for  the  number  of  his 
^^^^        slain  men  was  greater  than  it  was  reported  to  be, 
there  being  very  many  killed  in  the  chase,  and  many 
who  died  of  their  wounds  after  they  were  carried  off, 
and,  of  those,  who  run  away  in  the  beginning,  more 
stayed  away  than  returned ;  and,  which  was  more,^ 
they  who  run  farthest  and  fastest^  told  such  lament- 
able stories  of  the  defeat,  and  many  of  them  shewed 
such  hurts,  that  the  terror  thereof  was  even  ready 
to  make  the  people  revolt  to  their  allegiance  in  all 
places.     Many  of  those  who  had  stood  their  ground » 
and  behaved  themselves  well  in  the  battle,  either 
with  remorse  of  conscience,  horror  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  seen,  or  weariness  of  the  duty  and  danger, 
withdrew  themselves  from  their  colours,  and  some 
from  their  commands.     And  it  is  certain  many  en- 
g^aged  themselves  first  in  that  service,  out  of  an 
opinion,  that  an  army  would  procure  a  peace  with* 
out  fighting ;  others  out  of  a  desire  to  serve  the  king, 
,  and  resolving  to  go  away  themsdves,  and  to  carry 

y  at]  to  •  more,]  worse, 

'  acclamation.]  MS.  adds  :        ^farthest  and  fastest]  fastest 

as  Apollo  should  be    by  the      and  farthest 

muses. 
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Others  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  find  them^^  boor 
selves  within  a  secure  distance  to  do  it ;  both  these  ' 
being,  oontraiy  to  their  expectation,  brought  to  fight,  ^^^^^ 
the  latter  not  knowing  how  to  get  to  the  king's 
arm  J  in  the  battle,  discharged  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vice as  soon  as  they  came  to  Warwick ;  some  with 
leave,  and  some  without.  But  that  which  no  doubt 
most  troubled  his  exodlency,  was  the  temper  and 
constitutions  of  his  new  masters ;  who,  he  knew,  ex- 
pected no  less  firom  him  than  a  victory  complete,  by 
his  bringing  the  person  of  the  king  alive  or  dead  to 
them ;  and  would  consider  what  was  now  fallen  out, 
as  it  was  so  much  less  than  they  looked  for,  not  as  it 
was  more  than  any  body  else  could  have  done  for 
them.  However,  he  gave  them  a  glorious  account 
of  what  had  passed,  and  made  as  if  his  stay  at  War- 
wick were  rather  to  receive  new  orders  and  com- 
mands from  them,  than  out  of  any  weakness  or  ina- 
bility to  pursue  the  old,  and  that  he  attended  the 
king's  motion  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  within  seven 
miles  of  him. 

It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at 
London,  and  in  the  two  houses,  from  the  time  that 
they  heard,  that  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury 
with  a  formed  army,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
fight,  as  soon  as  he  could  meet  with  theirs.^  How- 
ever, they  endeavoured  to  keep  up  confidently  the 
ridiculous  opinion  among  the  common  people,  that 
tiie  king  did  not  command,  but  was  carried  about  in 
that  army  of  the  cavaliers,  and  was  desirous  to 
escape  from  them;  which  they  hoped  the  earl  of 
Essex  would  give  him  opportunity  to  do.    The  first  ^ 

^  theirs.]  their  army« 
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BOOK  news  they  heard  of  the  army'a  being  eogstged,  was 
^''     by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first  charge ;  who  made 


1642.  marvellous  haste  from  the  place  of  danger,  and 
thought  not  themselves  safe,  till  they  were  gotten 
out  of  any  possible  distance  of  being  pursued.  It  is 
certain/ though  it  was  past  two  of  the  dock  befiire 
the  battle  begun,  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  some 
commanders  of  no  mean  name,  were  at  St.  Alban's, 
which  was  near  thirty  miles  firom  the  field,  before  it 
was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runawajrs  do  for  their 
own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the  king's 
army  to  be  so  terrible,  that  it  could  not  be  encoun- 
tered. 8ome  of  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
.  thought  to  come  away  before  there  was  cause,  or 
whilst  there  was  any  hope,  reported  the  progress  of 
the  battle,  and  presented  all  those  lamentable  things, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  every  part  of  the 
army  was  defeated,  whicjh  their  terrified  fancies  had 
suggested  to  them  whilst  they  run  away ;  some  had 
seen  the  earl  of  Essex  slain,  and  heard  his  dying 
words ;  **  That  every  one  should  shift  for  himself, 
«<  for  all  resistance  was  to  no  purpose :"  so  that  the 
wh(Ae  city  was,  the  Monday,  full  of  the  defeat ;  and 
though  there  was  an  express,  from  the  earl  of  £»« 
sex  himself,  of  the  contrary,  there  was  not  courage 
enough  left  to  believe  it,  and  every  hour  produced 
somewhat  to  contradict  the  reports  of  the  last. 
Monday  in  the  afternoon,  the  earl  of  Holland  pro- 
duced a  letter  in  the  house  of  peers,  which  was 
written  the  night  before  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  in 
which  all  particulars  of  the  day  were  set  down,  and 
'*  the  impression  which  had^  in  the  beginning  been 

<>  which  had]  that  had 
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''  made  upon  his  horse,  but  that  the  ooncfaision  was  book 
**  prosparous.'^   Whilst  this  was  reading,  and  every     ^^' 
man  greedily  digesting  the  good  news,  the  lord  Hast-    ^  ^^^• 
ings,  who  had  a  command  of  horse  in  the  service, 
entered  the  house  with  frighted  and  ghastly  looks, 
and  positively  declared  '<  all  to  be  lost,  against  what- 
**  soever  they  believed  or  flattered  themselves  with." 
And  though  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  had  run 
away  firom  the  beginning,  and  only  lost  his  way 
thither,  most  men  look^  upon  him  as  the  last  mes- 
senger, and  even  shut  their  ears  against  any  possible 
comfort ;  so  that  without  doubt  very  many,  in  the 
horror  and  consternation  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion for  the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three  months  be- 
fore.    At  the  last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  lord 
Wharton,  and  Mr.  William  Strode,  the  one  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  lords,  the  other  of  the  commons, 
arrived  firom  the  army,  and  made  so  full  a  relation  of 
the  battle,  **  of  the  great  numbers  slain  on  the  king's 
**  part,  without  any  considerable  loss  on  their  side, 
^  of  the  miserable  and  weak  condition  the  king's 
"  army  was  in,  and  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  resolution 
''  to  pursue  him,"  that  they  were  not  now  content  to 
be  savers,  hot  voted  **  that  their  army  had  the  vio- 
**  tory ;"  and  appointed  a  day  for  a  solemn  thanks- 
^ving  to  God  for  the  same;  and,  that  so  great  a 
joy  might  not  be  enjoyed  only  within  those  walls, 
they  appointed  those  two  trusty  messengers  to  com- 
municate the  whole  relation  with  all  circumstances 
to  the  city;  which  was  convened  together  at  the 
guildhall  to  receive  the  same.    But  by  this  time,  so 
many  persons,  who  were  present  at  the  action,  came 
to  the  town  of  both  sides,  (for  there  was  yet  a  free 
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BOOK  intercourse  with  all  quarters,)  and  some  discourses 
^^'     were  published,  how  little  either  of  these  two  mes- 


]  642.  sengers  had  seen  themselves  of  that  day's  business, 
that  the  city  seemed  not  so  much  exalted  at  their 
relations,  as  the  houses  had  been^,^  the  king's  taking 
Banbury,  and  marching  afterwards  to  Oxford,  and 
the  reports  from  those  parts^  of  his  power,  with  the 
earl  of  Essex's  lying  still  at  Warwick,  gave  great 
argument  of  discourse ;  which  grew  the  greater  by 
the  commitment  of  several  persons,  for  reporting, 
<*  that  the  king  had  the  better  of  the  field ;"  which 
men  thought  would  not  have  been,  if  the  success  had 
been  contrary ;  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  so 
generally  spoken  of,  or  wished  for,  as  peace. 

They  who  were  really  wellfi^  affected  to  the  long, 
and  from  the  beginning  opposed  aU  the  extrava. 
gances,  for  of  such  there  were  many  in  both  houses, 
who  could  not  yet  find  in  their  hearts  to  leave  the 
company,  spake  now  aloud,  **  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  all  misunder- 
standings, was  both  in  duty  necessary,  and  in  po- 
licy convenient/'  The  half-hearted  and  half-witted 
people,  which  made  much  the  major  part  of  both 
houses,  plainly  discerned  there  must  be  a  war,  and 
that  the  king  at  least  would  be  able  to  make  resist- 
ance, which  they  had  been  promised  he  could  not 
do,  and  so  were  equaUy  passionate  to  make  any 
overtures  for  accommodation «  They  only  who  had 
contrived  the  mischief,  and  already  had  digested  a 
iull  change  and  alteration  of  government,  and  knew 
well,  that  all  their  arts  would  be  discovered,  and 
their  persons  odious,  though  they  might  be  secured, 

•  been ;]  done ;        ^  pam]  quarters        «  well]  Not  in  MS. 
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violently  opposed  all  motions  of  this  kind.     These  book 


men  pressed  earnestly  **  to  send  an  express  to  their - 
"  brethren  of  Scotland,  to  invite  and  conjure  them  *  ^^^• 
**  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  to  leave  no  way 
'^  unthought  of  for  suppressing,  and  totally  destroy- 
^*  ing,  all  those  who  had  presumed  to  side  with  the 
**  king/'  This  overture  of  calling  the  Scots  in  again 
was  as  unpopular  a  thing,  as  could  be  mentioned ; 
besides  that  it  implied  a  great  and  absolute  diffi- 
dence  in  their  own  strength,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  people  of  England  stood  not  so  ge- 
nerally affected  to  their  desires,  which  they  had  hi- 
therto published,  and  urged,  as  the  best  ailment 
to  justify  those  desires.  Therefore  the  wise  ma- 
nagers of  that  party,  by  whose  conduct  they  had 
been  principally  governed,  seemed  fujly  to  concur 
with  those  who  desired  peace,  *'  and  to  send  an 
"  humble  address  to  the  king,  which  they  confessed 
^'  to  be  due  from  them  as  subjects,  and  the  only  way  ^ 
*^  to  procure  happiness  for  the  kingdom."  And  bar- 
ing hereby  rendered  themselves  gracious,  and  gained 
credit,  they  advised  them  **  so  to  endeavour  peace, 
**  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  of  it,"  and 
wished  them  **  to  consider  that  the  king's  party 
**  were  high  upon  the  success  of  having  an  army, 
**  (of  which  they  had  reasonably  before  despaii-ed,) 
**  though  not  upon  any  thing  that  army  had  yet 
*'  done.  That  it  was  apparent,  the  king  had  mi- 
**  nisters  stirring  for  him  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
**  west,  though  hitherto  with  little  effect ;  and  there- 
**  fore  if  they  should  make  such  an  application  for 
<<  peace,  as  might  imply  the  giving  over  the  thoughts 
**  of  war,  they  must  expect  such  a  peace,  as  the 
**  mercy  of  those  whom  they  had  provoked  would 
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BOOK  **  consent  to.    But  if  they  would  steadily  pursue 
'      '*  those  counsels  as  would  make  their  strength  for«- 
1 642.    «  midable,  they  might  then  expect  such  moderate 
conditions,  as  they  might,  with  their  own,  and  the 
kingdom's  safety,  securely  submit  to.    That  there- 
fore the  proposition  of  sending  into  Scotland  was 
very  seasonable;  not  that  it  could  be  hoped,  or 
was  desired,  that  they  should  bring  an  army  into 
England,  of  which  there  was  not  like  to  be  any 
ne^ ;  but  that  that  kingdom  might  make  such  a 
«<  declaration  of  their  affections,  and  readiness  to  as- 
'<  sist  the  parliament,  that  the  king  might  look  upon 
**  them  with  the  more  consideration,  as  a  body  not 
<<  easily  to  be  oppressed,  if  he  should  insist  upon  too 
'^  high  conditions*" 

By  this  artifice,  whilst  they  who  pressed  a  treaty 
thought,  that,  that  being  once  consented  to,  a  peace 
would  inevitably  be  concluded,  the  same  day  that  a 
committee  was  appointed,  ^'  to  prepare  heads  of  an 
*^  humble  address  unto  his  majesty,  for  composing 
**  the  present  differences  and  distractions,  and  settling 
^'  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,"  (which  was  a  great 
condescension,)  they  made  no  scruple  to  declare, 
that  the  preparations  of  forces,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessary means  for  defence,  should  be  prosecuted 
with  all  vigour ;"  and  thereupon  required  **  sdl 
**  those  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  left  their  ge* 
**  neral,  of  which  the  town  was  then  full,  upcm  pain 
<<  of  death,  to  return  to  him ;"  and,  for  his  better 
recruit,  solemnly  declared,  ^'  that,  in  such  times  of 
*'  common  danger  and  necessity,  the  interest  of  pri- 
^'  vate  persons  ought  to  give  way  to  the  public ;  and 
Appren-  <^  therefore  they  ordained,  that  such  apprentices,  as 
edb/tito   '*  would  be  listed  to  serve  as  soldiers,  for  the  defence 


4€ 
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**  of  the  kingdom,  the  parliaiBieat«  b^  dly,  (with  book 
'^  their  other  usiml  expressioiiB  of  religion,  and  the 


*'  king's  person,)  their  sureties,  and  such  as  stood    ^  ^^^- 
<<  ei^^ed  for  them,  should  be  secured  against  their  to  uk^"^ 
*'  masters ;  and  that  th«ir  masters  should  receive  "^' 
''  them  again,  at  the  end  of  their  service,  without 
**  imputing  any  loss  of  tioie  to  them,  but  the  same 
"  should  be  reckoned  as  weU  spent,  according  to 
**  their  indentures,  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  their 
"  shops/'    And  by  this  means  many  children  were 
engaged  in  that  service,  not  only  against  the  consent, 
but  against  the  p^^ons,  of  their  fathers,  and  the  earl 
received  a  notable  supply  thereby. 

Then,  in  return^  for  their  consent  that  a  formal 
and  perfunctory  message  should  be  sent  to  his  ma- 
jesty, whereby  they  thought  a  treaty  would  be  <m- 
tered  upon,  they  procured  at  the  same  time,  end  aa 
an  expedient  for  peace^  this  noaterial  and  full  decla- 
ration of  both  houses  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
which  they  caused  with  all  expedition  to  he  sent 
into  that  kingdom. 

^  We  the  lords^  and  eommons,  assemUed  in  the  The  two 
^  parliament  of  England,  considenng  with  what  wis-  ciaimtion  to 
''  dom,and  public  affection,  our  brethren  of  the  king- of  s^^^ 
^  dom  of  Scotland  did  concur  with  the  endeavours 
''  of  this  parliament^  and  the  desires  of  the  whole 
**  kingdom,  in  procuring  and  establishing  a  firm  peace 
"*  and  amity  betwem  the  two  nations,  and  how  lov- 
^  ingly  they  have  since  invited  us  to  a  nearer  and 
^  higher  degree  of  iinicin  in  matters  oonceraing  reli- 
**  gion  and  churcl^-govenunEnt,  which  we  have  most 

^  in  return]  Not  in  MS,  writing  of  lord  Clarendons  a- 

^  We  the  lords]  In  the  hand-    manuMsit. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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BOOK  ^'  willingly  and  affectionately  embraced,  and  intend 

! **  to  pursue,  cannot  doubt  but  they  will,  with  as 

1642.  4t  much  forwardness  and  affection,  concur  with  us 
**  in  settling  peace  in  this  kingdom,  and  preserving 
"  it  in  their  own ;  that  so  we  may  mutually  reap 
*^  the  benefit  of  that  amity  and  alliance,  so  happily 
*f  made,  and  strongly  confirmed  betwixt  the  two  na^- 
**  tions.  Wherefore,  as  we  did  about  a  year  since, 
'*  in  the  first  appearance  of  trouble  then  beginning 
*^  among  them,  actually  declare,  that,  in  our  sense 
and  apprehension  of  the  national  alliance  betwixt 
us,  we  were  thereby  bound  to  apply  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  power  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  their  peace  :  and, 
seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  kingdom  are 
grown  to  a  greater  height,  and  the  subtle  practices 
of  the  common  enemies^  of  the  religion  and  li- 
•<  berty  of  both  nations  do  appear  with  more  evident 
strength  and  danger  than  they  did  at  that  time, 
we  hold  it  necessary  to  declare,  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  same  obligation  lies  upon  our  brethren, 
*^  by  the  aforementioned  act,  with  the  power  and 
**  force  of  that  kingdom,  to  assist  us  in  repressing 
**  those  among  us,  who  are  now  in  arms,  and  make 
**  war,  not  only  without  consent  of  parliament,  but 
**  even  against  the  parliament,  and  for  the  destruc- 
"  tion  thereof. 

**  Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make 

**  know^n  unto  our  brethren,  that  his  'majesty  hath 

given  commission  to  divers  eminent  and  known 

papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  to  compose  an  army 

^*  in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom, 

^  enemies]  enemy 
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**  which  is  fo  join  with  divers  foreign  forces,  intend-  book 
"  ed  to  be  transported  from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the       ^' 


destruction  of  this  parliament,  and  of  the  religion  ^  ^^^- 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  and  that  the  princi- 
**  pal  part  of  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  have 
**  likewise  invited  his  majesty  to  raise  another  army, 
'^  which,  in  his  own  person,  he  doth  conduct  against 
**  the  parliament,  and  the  dty  of  London,  plunder- 
"  ing  and  robbing  sundry  well  affected  towns  within 
**  their  power ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  their  malice, 
"  they  were^  so  presumptuous,  and  predominant  of 
**  his  majesty's  resolutions,  that  they  forbear  not 
**  those  outrages  in  places  to  which  his  majesty  hath 
**  given  his  royal  word  and  protection ;  a  great  cause 
^*  and  incentive  of  which  malice  proceeds  from  the 
**  design  they  have  to  hinder  the  reformation  of  ec- 
'^  desiastical  government  in  this  kingdom,  so  much 
**  longed  for  by  all  the  true  lovers  of  the  protestant 
"  religion. 

**  And  hereupon  we  farther  desire  our  brethren  of 
*^  the  nation  of  Scotland,  to  raise  such  forces  as  they 
''  shall  think  sufficient  for  securing  the  peace  of  their 
"  own  borders,  against  the  ill  affected  persons  there, 
'*  as  likewise  to  assist  us  in  suppressing  the  army  of 
**  papists  and  foreigners ;  which,  as  we  expect,  will 
*^  shortly  be  on  foot  here,  and,  if  they  be  not  timely 
^  prevented,  may  prove  as  mischievous  and  destruc- 
*'  tive  to  that  kingdom,  as  to  ourselves.  And  though 
*'  we  seek  nothing  from  his  majesty  that  may  di- 
**  minish  his  just  authority,  or  honour,  and  have,  by 
'^  many  humble  petitions,  endeavoured  to  put  an 
^  end  to  tills  unnatural  war  and  combustion  in  the 

'  they  were]  they  are 
X2 
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OOK  **  kingdom,  and  to  procure  his  majesty's  protection, 
^'      "  and  security  for  our  religion,  liberty,  and  persons, 


1 642.  tf  (accm-ding  to  that  great  trust  which  his  majesty  is 
^  bound  to  by  the  laws  of  the  land,)  and  shall  still 
**  continue  to  renew  our  petitions  in  that  kind ;  yet, 
*^  to  our  great  grief,  we  see  the  papistical  and  ma- 
^  lignant  council  so  prevalent  with  his  majesty,  and 
^  his  person  so  engaged  to  their  power,  that  we 
**  have  little  hope  of  better  success  of  our  petitions 
**  than  we  formerly  had ;  and  are  thereby  necessi- 
**  tated  to  stand  upon  our  just  defence,  and  to  seek 
**  this  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  of  our  bre- 
^*  thren  of  Scotland,  according  to  that  act  agreed 
''  upon  in  the  parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  the 
^^  common  duty  of  Christianity,  and  the  particular 
''  interests  of  their  own  kingdom  :  to  which  we  hope 
'*  God  will  give  such  a  blessing,  that  it  may  produce 

**  the  preservation  of  religion,  the  honour,  safety, 

• 

**  and  peace  of  his  majesty,  and  all  his  subjects,  and 
**  a  more  strict  conjunction  of  the  counsels,  designs, 
**  and  endeavours  of  both  natkms,  for  the  comfort 
^  and  relief  of  the  reformed  churches  beyond  aea*" 
The  condi-      It  will  uot  bc  hcTc  Unseasonable™  to  take  some 
iDciina-     short  survey  of  the  affections  and  indinations  of 
k^Vdom  of  S^^l^nd ;  the  ordering  and  wdl  diiposing  whareof, 
Srt'time*^  cither  side  sufficiently  understood,  would  be  of  mo- 
ment, and  extraordinary  importance  in  the  growing 
contention.     From  the  time  of  the  king^s  being  last 
there,  when  he  had  so  ftilly  com(Aed  with  all  they 
had  desired,  both  for  the  public  govemtnenit,  and 


^  unaaaaonable]  MS.  addtr  disposkioii  of  tte  tiinB»  mad 
having,  according  to  my  weak  the  particular  state  of  affiiirs  in 
abilities  and  observation^  de-  the  several  parts  of  the  king- 
scribed  the  general  temper  and  dom,  to  take,  &c« 
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their  private  advanoaneBta,  that  kingdooi  within  book 
itself  enjoyed  as  mich  quiet  and  tranquillity  as  they 


could  deaine;  having  the  oonvenienoe  of  disburden-  ^^^^- 
iag  themselves  of  their  late  army  into  Ireland^  whi- 
ther their  old  general  Leslie,  then  made  ead  of  Le^ 
ven,  was  employed  in  hb  fuU  command  by  the  king 
and  the  two  houses,  at  the  charge  of  England.  So 
that  many  believed  they  hjsid  been  so  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied with  what  they  had  already  gotten  from  Eng- 
land, that  they  had  no  farther  projects  upon  tiiis 
kingdom,  but  meant  to  make  their  fortunes  by  a 
new  conquest  in  Irdand,  where  tiiey  had  a  vevy 
great  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  planted  by  their 
own  nation.  So  that^  according  to  their  rules  of 
good  husbandry^  they  might  expect  whatsoever  they 
got  firom  the  rebels  to  keep  for  themselves.  And 
the  king  himself  was  so  confident  that  the  affections 
of  that  people  could  not  be  so"^  corrupted  towards 
him,  as  to  niake  a  &rther  attempt  upon  him,  that  he 
believed  them,  to  a  degree,  sensible  of  their  former 
breach  of  duty,  and  willing  to  repair  it  by  any  ser- 
vice. Leslie  himself  had  made  great  ac^owledg- 
menls,  and  great  jNrofessions  to  him,  and  had  told 
him,  *'  That  it  was  nothing  to  promise  him,  that  he 
*^  woidd  never  more  bear  arms  against  him ;  but  he 
^'  promised  he  would  serve  his  majesty  upon  any 
^  summoos,  without  asking  the  cause.''  The  earl 
of  Lowden,  and  all  the  rest,  who  had  misled  the 
peq>le,  were  possessed  of  whatsoever  they  could  de* 
sire,  and  the  fiiture  fortune  of  that  nation  seemed 
to  depend  whoUy  upon  the  keeping  up  the  king's  full 
power  in  this. 

"  so]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK       His  majesty  had,  from  time  to  time,  given  his 

.      council  of  that  kingdom  full  relations  of  all  his  dif- 

1642.  ferences  with  his  parliament,®  and  had  carefoUy  sent 
them  the  declarations,  and  public  passages  of  both 
sides;  and  they  had  always  returned  very  amjde 
expressions  of  their  affections  and  duty,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  sense  of  the  parliament's  proceed- 
ings towards  him.  And  since  the  time  of  his  being 
at  York,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  whose 
integrity  and  loyalty  he  was  least  secure,  had  been 
with  him ;  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  his  majesty's  carriage  towards 
the  parliament,  that  he  writ  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners at  London,  in  the  name,  and  as  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  lords  of  the  secret  council  of  that 
kingdom,  **  that  they  should  present  to  the  two 
houses  the  deep  sense  they  had  of  the  injuries  and 
indignities,  which  were  offered  to  the  king,  whose 
just  rights  they  were  bound  to  defend ;  and  that 
they  should  conjure  them  to  bind  up  those  wounds 
**  which  were  made,  and  not  to  widen  them  by  sharp- 
^*  ness  of  language ;  and  to  give  his  majesty  such 
real  security  for  his  safety  among  them,  by  an  ef- 
fectual declaring  against  tumults,  and  suqh  other 
actions  as  were  justly  offensive  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  reside  nearer  to  them,  and 
comply  with  them  in  such  propositions  as  should 
be  reasonably  made ;"  with  many  such  expresrions, 
as  together  with  his  return  into  Scotland  without 
coming  to  London,  where  he  was  expected,  gave 
them  so  much  offence  and  jealousy,  that  they  never 
communicated  that  letter  to  the  houses,  and  took  all 
possible  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  people. 

^  his  parliament,]  the  parliament. 
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The  mar^pMs  Hamilton  had  been  likewise  with  his  book 

mi^esty  at  York,  and  finding  the  eyes  of  all  men  di-        ' 

rected  towards  him  with  more  than  ordinary  jea-^  ^^^^- 
lousy,  he  offered  the  king  to  go  into  Scotland,  with 
many  assurances  and  undertaidngs,  confident,  **  that 
he  would  at  least  keep  that  people  from  doing  any 
thing,  that  might  seem  to  countenance  the  car* 
riage  of  the  parliament."  Upon  which  jM^omises, 
and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  York,  where  he  was  by  all 
men  looked  upon  with  marvellous  prejudice,  the 
king  suffered  him  to  go,  with  full  assurance  that  he 
would,  and  he  was  sure  he  could,  do  him  very  good 
service  there :  as,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  own  court 
he  was  so  great  an  offence,  that  the  whole  gentry  of 
Yorkshu^,  who  no  doubt  had  infusions  to  that  pur- 
pose firom  others,  had  a  design  to  have  petitioned 
the  king,  that  the  marquis  might  be  sequestered 
from  all  councils,  and  presence  at  court,  as  a  man 
tod  much  trusted  by  them  who  would  hot  trust  his 

majesty. 

Lastly,  the  king  had  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land then  attending,?  and  among  those  the  earl  of 
Calander,  who  had  been  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Scottish  *i  army,  when  it  invaded  England,  and  had 
fi^y  confessed  to  his  majesty,  upon  what  errors 
and  mistakes  he  had  been  corrupted,  and  by  whom, 
and  pretended  so  deep  a  sense  of  what  he  had  done 
amiss,  that  it  was  believed  he  would  have  taken 
command  in  the  king's  army ;  Which  he  declined,  as 
if  it  might  have  been  penal  to  him  in  Scotland  by 
some  clause  in  the  act  of  the  pacification,  but  espe- 
cially upon  pretence  it  would  disable  him  from  doing 

p  attending,]  attending  him,  ^  Scottish]  Scotch 
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^^'  ^  ly  after  the  standard  was  sM  up,  he  repaired,  with 


1642.   gU  solemn  tows  of  assertiog  and  improving  his  ma* 
jesty's  interest  in  ^ose  parts. 

The  parliament  on  the  other  hand  assured  them- 
selves, that  that  nation  was  entirely  theirs,  having 
their  commissioners  residing  with  them  at  London ; 
and  the  chidP  managers  and  governors  in  the  first 
war%  by  their  late  intercourse,  and  communication 
of  guilt,  having  a  firm  coirespondence  with  tlie  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Lowden,  and  that  party, 
who,  being  not  able  to  excuse"  themselves,  thought 
the  king  could  never  in  his  heart  forgive  them,  when 
it  should  be  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  justice. 
And  they  undertook  that  when  there  should  be  need 
ijf  that  nation,  (which  the  other  thought  there  would 
never  be,)  they  should  be  as  forward  to  second  them 
as  they  had  been ;  in  the  mean  time  returned  as  fisur 
and  respective  answers  to  all  their  messages,  and 
upon  their  declarations,  which  were  constantly  sent 
to  them,  as  they  did  to  the  king ;  assisting  them  in 
their  d^ign  against  the  church,  which  was  not  yet 
grown  popular,  even  in  the  two  houses,  by  declaring 
'*  that  the  people  of  that  nation  could  never  be  en- 
^  gaged  on  any  other  ground,  than  the  reformation 
'<  of  religion."  And  therefore,  about  the  banning 
of  August,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
published  a  dedaration ;  '<  how  exceedingly  grieved 
they  were,  and  made  heavy,  that  in  so  long  a  time, 
against  the  professions  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, and  contrary  to  the  joint  desires  and  prayers 
of  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms,  to  whom  it  was 

'  waf]  OmiUed  in  MS,  '  exciite]  forgive 
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**  more  dear  and  predous  tlum  what  was  dearest  to  book 

"^  VI. 


**  them  in  the  world,  the  refoimation  of  religion  had  - 

**  moved  so  slowly,  and  suffered  so  great  interrupt-    ^^^^' 

« tion/' 

The  ground  of  which  reproach  was  this :  in  the 
late  treaty  of  peace,  the  commismoners  for  Scotland 
had  expressed  a  desire  or  wish  warily  couched  in 
words,  rather  than  a  {Nroposition,  **  that  there  were 
"*  such  an  unity  of  religion,  and  uniformity  of  church^ 
"  government  agreed  on,  as  might  be  a  special  means 
**  for  conserving  of  peace  betwixt  the  two  king- 
<<  doms  f'  to  which  there  had  been  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  return  a  rough  answer,  and  reproof  for  their 
intermeddling  in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  laws 
of  England.  But,  by  the  extraordinary  industry  and 
subtlety  of  those,  who  saw  that  business  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  who  allied,  that  it  was  only  wished,  not 
proposed,  and  therefore  that  a  sharp  reply  was  not 
merited,  this  gentle  answer,  against  the  minds  of 
very  many,  was  returned : 

**  That  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses 
**  of  parliament,  did  approve  of  the  affection  of  his 
**  subjects  of  Scotland,  in  their  desire  of  having  con- 
*'formity  of  church-government  between  the  two 
*^  nations ;  and  as  the  parliament  had  already  taken 
**  into  consideration  the  reformation  of  church-go- 
"*  vemment,  so  they  would  proceed  therein  in  due 
**  time,  as  should  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God, 
"  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  o(  both  kingdoms." 

Which  was  consented  to  by  most,  as  a  civil  an- 
swer, signifying,  or  concluding  nothing ;  by  others, 
because  it  admitted  an  interpretation  of  reducing 
the  government  of  the  church  in  Scotland  to  this 
of  England,  as  much  as  the  contrary.    But  it  might 
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'• —  thing  without  a  farther  design  than  the  words  na- 

^^^^'  turally  imported,  nor  ever  rested  satisfied  with  a 
general  formal  answer,  except  they  found,  that  they 
should  hereafter  make  use,  and  receive  benefit  by 
such  answer.  So  they  now  urged  the  matter  of  this 
answer,  as  a  sufficient  title  to  demand  the  extirpa- 
tion of  prelacy  in  England,  and  demolishing  the 
whole  fabric  of  that  glorious  church ;  urging  his  ma- 
jesty's late  practice,  while  he  was^  in  person  in  Scot- 
land, in  resorting  frequently  to  their  exercises  of 
public  worship ;  and  his  royal  actions,  in  estaUish- 
iiig  the  worship  and  government  of  that  kirk  in  par- 
liament. And  therefore  they  desired  the  parliament 
to  begin  their  work  of  reformation  at  the  unifor- 
mity of  kirk-government ;  for  that  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  unity  in  religion,  of  one  confession  of 
faith,  one  form  of  worship,  and  one  catechism,  till 
there  were  first  one  form  of  church-government ; 
and  that  the  kingdom,  and  kirk  of  Scotland,  could 
*^  have  no  hope  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till 
prelacy,  which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  their 
miseries  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  were  pluck- 
*^  ed  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  Gfod 
*^  had  not  planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits 
*^  could  be  expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  at 
**  that  day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England." 

Which  declaration  the  lords  of  the  secret  council, 
finding,  as  they  said,  *^  the  reasons  therein  expressed 
to  be  very  pregnant,  and  the  particulars  desired, 
much  to  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  true  Christian  faith,  his  majesty^s  ho- 

»  was]  OnUtied  in  MS. 
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**  noQr,  and  the  peace  and  union  of  bis  dominions,"  book 
well  approved  of;  and  concurred  in  their  earnest  de-  ^ 


sires  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  "  to  take  to    *^^^- 
**  their  serious  considerations  those  particulars,  and 
''  to  give  favourable  hearing  to  such  desires  and  over- 
**  tures,  as  should  be  found  most  conducible  to  the 
'*  promoting  so  great  and  so  good  a  work/' 

This  being  sent  to  the  parliament  at  the  time 
they  were  forming  their  army,  and  when  the  king 
was  preparing  for  his  defence,  they  who,  from  the 
beginning,  had  principally  intended  this  confusion 
of  the  church,^  insinuated  **  how  necessary  it  was, 
'  speedily  to  return  a  very  affectionate  and  satisfac- 

*  tory  reply  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  not  only 

*  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  unity  and  consent 
'  between  them,  which,  at  that  time^  was  very  use- 
'  ful  to  them,  but  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the 

*  disaffected  in  that  kingdom ;  who,  upon  infusions 
'  that  the  parliament  only  aimed  at  taking  his  ma- 
'jesty's  regal  rights  from  him,  to  the  prejudice  of 

*  monarchique  government,  without  any  thought  of 

*  reforming  religion,  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  af- 

*  fections  of  that  people  towards  the  parliament. 

*  Whereas,  if  they  were  once  assured  there  was  a 
'  purpose  to  reform  religion,  they  should  be  sure  to 
'  have  their  hearts  ;  and,  if  occasion  required,  their 
'  hands  too ;  which  possibly  might  be  seduced  for 

*  the  king,  if  that  purpose  were  not  manifested. 
'  Therefore,  for  the  present,  they  should  do  well  to 

*  return  their  hearty  thanks  for,  and  their  brotherly 
'  acceptance  and  approbation  of  the  desires  and  ad- 
*"  vice  of  that  Christian  assembly,  and  of  the  lords 

*  of  the  council ;  and  that  though,  for  the  present, 
'  by  reason  of  the  king's  distance  from  the  parlia- 
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VI. 


matter^  yet  ^  for  their  parts  they  were  resolred  to 
1642.    «  endeavour  it." 

By  this  artifice  and  invention,  they  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  two  houses  of  pariianaent,  of 
wonderM  kindness,  and  confession  of  many  incon- 
veniences and  mischiefs  the  kingdom  had  sintained 
by  bishops ;  and  therefore  they  declared,  ^*  that  Uiat 
hierarchical  government  was  evil,  and  justly  of- 
fensive, and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom ;  a  great 
impediment  to  reformation  and  growth  of  reli- 
gion; very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  govem- 
*'  ment  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  were  re- 
^  solved,  that  the  same  should  be  taken  away ;  and 
**  that  their  purpose  was  .to  consult  with  godly  and 
learned  divines,  that  they  might  not  only  remove 
that,  but  settle  such  a  government,  as  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  God's  hciy  word ;  most  apt  to 
procure  and  conserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at 
home,  and  happy  union  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
**  land,  and  other  reformed  churches  abroad ;  and  to 
**  establish  the  same  by  a  law^  which  they  intended 
to  frame  for  that  purpose,  to  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  for  his  royal  assent;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  beseech  him,  that  a  bill  for  the  assembly 
might  be  passed  in  time  convenient  for  their  meet- 
ing;" the  two  houses  having  extra-judicially  and 
extravagantly  nominated  their  own  divines  to  that 
purpose,  as  is  before  remembered. 

It  was  then  believed  by  many,  and  the  king  was 
persuaded  to  believe  the  same,  that  all  those  iinpor- 
tumties  fiiom  Scotland  concerning  the  government 
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of  the  church  were  used  only  to^presenre  themselves  book 
from  bring  pressed  by  the  parliament,  to  join  with      ^^' 


them  against  the  king;  imagining  that  this  king-  ^^^^- 
dom  would  never  have  consented  to  such  an  altera- 
tion ;  and  they  again  pretending,  that  no  other  ob- 
ligation could  unite  that  people  in  their  sernce. 
But  it  is  most  certain,  this  last  declaration  was  pro- 
cured by  persuading  men,  '*  that  it  was  for  the  pre- 
"  sent  necessary,  and  that  it  was  only  an  engage- 
**  ment  to  do  their  best  to  persuade  his  majesty, 
^  who  they  concluded  would  be  inexorable  in  the 
**  point,"  (which  they  seemed  not  to  be  sorry  for,) 
^  and  that  a  receding  from  such  a  conclusion  would 
^  be  a  means  to  gratify  his  majesty  in  a  treaty .** 
At  worst,  they  all  knew,  that  there  would  be  room 
enough,  when  any  bill  should  be  brought  in,  to  op- 
pose what  they  had,  for  this  reason  of  state,  seemed 
generally  to  consent  to.  And  so  by  these  strata- 
gems, thinking  to  be  too  hard  for  each  other,  they 
grew  all  so  entangled,  that  they  still  wound  them- 
selves deeper  into  those  labyrinths,  in  which  the 
inajor  part  meant  not  to  be  involved.  And  what 
effect  that  declaration  of  the  two  houses,  after  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  which  is  mentioned  before, 
wrought,  wiU  very  shortly  appear. 

The  king*  found  himself  in  good  ease  at  Oxford, The  ung 
where  care  was  taken  for  providing  for  the  sick  and  ^cmiu  hb 
wounded  soldiers,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  *^^' 
army,  which  was,  in  a  short  time,  recruited  there  in 
a  good  measure ;  and  the  several  colleges  presented 
his  majesty  with  all  the  money  they  had  in  their 

'The  king]  Originallif  in  monstrations  of  joy  a^  codd  be 
MS.  B.  .•  He  was  received  there  expected  from  the  affection  of 
(f»z.  Ch^rd)  with  all  the  de-    so  loyal  a  unifenity. 
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a  very  seasonable  supply,  as  they  had  formerly  sent 


^  ^'*2.  jjjm  all  ^jjgjjp  plate.  It  had  been  very  happy,  if  the 
king  had  continued  his  resolution  of  sitting  still 
during  the  winter,  without  making  farther  at- 
tempts ;  for  his  reputation  was  now  great,  and  his 
army  believed  to  be  much  greater  than  it  was,  by 
the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and  the  parliament 
grew  niore  divided  into  factions,  and  dislike  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  the  city  appeared  fuller  of  dis- 
content, and  less  inclined  to  be  imposed  upon,  than 
they  had  been :  so  that  on  all  hands  nothing  was 
pressed,  but  that  some  address  might  be  made  to 
the  king  for  an  accommodation ;  which  temper  and 
disposition  might  have  been  cultivated,  as  many 
men  thought,  to  great  effects,  if  no  farther  ap- 
proaches bad  been  made  to  London,  to  shew  them 
how  little  cause  they  had  for  their  great  fear.  But 
the  weather  growing  fair  again,  as  it  often  is  about 
AUhoUantide,  and  a  good  party  of  horse  having  been 
sent  out  from  Abingdon,  where  the  head  quarter  of 
the  horse  was,  they  advanced  farther  than  they  had 
order  to  do,  and  upon  their  approach  to  Reading, 
where  Harry  Martin  was  governor  for  the  parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  great  terror  seized  upon  them, 
The  garri-  iusomuch  as  govemor  and  garrison  fled  to  London, 
parliament  and  left  the  place  to  the  party  of  horse ;  which  gave 
qut^^'^tl  advertisement  to  the  king,  **  that  all  fled  before 

^T^b«     ''  ^^^  >  ^^^*'  ^^^  ^^^1  ^^  ^^^^  remained  still  at 
uutber.      «  Warwick,  having  no  army  to  march ;  and  that 

*'  there  were  so  great  divisions  in  the  parliament, 

that,  upon  his  majesty*s  approach,  they  would  all 

fly;  and  that  nothing  could  intemipt  him  firom 

going  to  Whitehall.    However,  Reading  itself  was 
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''  SO  good  a  post,  that  if  the  king  should  find  it  ne-  boo 
"  cesaaiy  to  make  his  own  residence  in  Oxford,  it      ^'* 
*'  wouki  be  much  the  better  by  having  a  garris(Hi  at 
**  Reading." 

Upon  these  and  other  motives,  besides  the  na^ 
tural  credulity  in  men,  in  believing  all  they  wish  to 
be  true,  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  march  with 
his  army  to  Reading.  3^     This  alarm  quickly  came 


y  with  his  army  to  Reading.] 
Thus  continued  in  MS.  B, :  but 
could  pot  overtake  his  horse; 
which  was  still  before,  and  his 
majesty  followed  to  Colebrooke; 
whither  a  message  from  the 
parliament  was  sent  to  him,  to 
desire  him  to  advance  no  far- 
ther, before  they  sent  persons 
to  treat  with  him ;  which  they 
were  ready  to  do.  And  he  did 
return  such  an  answer  as  made 
them  believe  that  he  would  ex- 
pect thera  there,  without  mov- 
ing nearer  towards  London. 
And  if  be  had  then  stopped  any 
&rther  advance,  and  himself 
upon  that  address  retired  to  his 
castle  at  Windsor,  it  would 
have  been  delivered  to  him,  by 
the  order  of  the  parliament, 
which  had  then  some  troops  in 
it:  and  being  possessed  of  so 
considerable  a  place,  the  treaty 
would  very  probably  have  been 
concluded  with  good  success. 
But  the  fate  of  that  poor  king- 
dom contradicted  that  blessing. 
All  thiiigs  were  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  horse  still  engaged  the  kipg 
to  follow,  so  that  he  advano^ 
with  the  whole  army  to  Brent- 
ford, and  cut  off  some  regi- 
ments of  foot,  which  the  earl 
of  Essex  had  sent  thither,  him- 
self being  the  night  before  en- 


tered London.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent to  all  men,  that  there  had 
[been]  great  oversight  in  mak- 
ing so  great  haste ;  all  thoughts 
of  treaty  were  dashed  ;  they  who 
most  desired  it,  did  not  desire 
to  be  in  the  king's  mercy ;  and 
they  now  believed,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's making  so  much  haste 
towards  them,  after  their  offer 
of  a  treaty,  that  he  meant  to 
have  surprised  and  taken  ven- 
geance of  them  without  dis- 
tinction. All  people  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence ;  and,  be- 
side the  earl  of  Essex's  army» 
all  the,  city  and  nobility  that 
remained  there  marched  out 
with  him  to  Hounslow  Heath, 
with  all  things  proportionable, 
or  that  could  be  of  use  or  con- 
venience to  so  numerous  an  ar- 
my. Where  they  quickly  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  miserable 
forces  which  had  given  theni 
that  alarum,  which  they  found 
cause  enough  to  despise,  and  so 
recovered  easily  their  own  cou- 
rage. And  the  king  found  it 
necessary,  after  he  had  rested 
one  night  at  Hampton  court,  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Read- 
ing ;  where  he  \eh  a  aarrison  of 
about  three  thousand  men  un- 
der the  command  of  sir  Arthur 
Aston,  who  undertook  to  fortify 
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BOOK  to  London,'  and  was  received  with  the  deepest  hor- 

VI 

'. ror :  they  now  unbelieved  all  which  had  been  told 


1^2-    them  from  their  own  army ;  that  army,  which,  they 
were  told,  was  well  beaten  and  scattered,  was  now 


it :  and  having  likewise  left  co- 
lonel Blake  with  his  regiment 
to  fortify  Wallingford  castle,  his 
majesty,  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, returned  to  Oxford,  un>- 
satis6ed  with  the  progress  he 
had  made,  which  had  likewise 
raised  much  faction  and  discon- 
tent amongst  the  officers,  every 
man  imputing  the  oversights 
which  had  been  committed,  to 
the  rashness  and  presumption 
of  others ;  and  prince  Rupert, 
in  the  march,  contracted  an  ir- 
reconcilable pnjndkse  to  WiU 
mot,  who  was  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  horse,  and  was 
not  fast  in  the  king*s  favour. 

As  soon  as  the  king  retunxBd 
to  Oxford,  his  first  care  was  to 
publish  such  declarations  and 
proclamations  as  might  best 
compose  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  assuring  them  of  the 
king's  impatient  desire  of  peace, 
which  his  hasty  march  from 
Colebrooke  to  Brentford,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  parliament 
message,  had  nrade  much 
doubted,  and  the  managers  there 
lost  no  time  in  the  improving 
those  jealousies ;  and  therefore 
his  majesty  caused  a  declaration 
to  be  published  concerning  that 
afllair,  and  the  ground  of  his 
advancement  to  Brentford ; 
which  declaration  was  prepared 
by  the  lord  Falkland,  through 
whose  hands  that  address,  and 
the  answer  to  it,  had  passed. 
That  declaration,  and  the  an- 
swer to  the  mneteen  propor- 


tions, which  is  mentioned  be- 
fore, were  the  two  only  declara- 
tions of  the  king's  which  were 
not  prepared  and  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  at  that  time 
was  busy  in  other  things,  as 
drawing  procUmations,  and 
other  declarations  and  writings, 
by  which  the  king  thought  his 
service  to  be  much  advanced. 

*  This  alarm  quickly  came 
to  London,]  The  account  of 
ihu  alarm  it  thus  hrigfy  gweu 
in  MS.  C.  The  fiime  of  the 
great  distractions  at  Liondon, 
and  the  advices  from  uaakilful 
persons  thence^  who  believed 
that  the  appearanet  of  bis  ma- 
jesty with  his  forces  near  Loo- 
don  would  BO  terrify  the  disaf- 
focted,  and  give  such  life  and 
courage  to  those  who  wished 
well  to  him,  that  the  gates 
would  be  open  to  him,  pre- 
vailed with  his  majesty,  when 
all  armies  used  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  winter  quarters, 
to  lead  his  again  into  the  field ; 
and  therefore  having  rested 
himself  at  Oxford  only  three 
days,  he  marched  towards  Bead- 
ing, prince  Rupert  with  hia 
horse  and  dragoons  having  so 
frighted  that  garrison,  (for  there 
was  a  garrison  planted  in  it  by 
the  pariiament,)  that  the  chief 
officers,  upon  the  hme  of  his 
coming,  fled,  that  the  town 
willingly  received  the  king's 
forces,  and  delivered  all  their 
arms  and  ammunitien  to  his 
disposal.  This  alarum,  ltc« 
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advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  London ;  and  the  book 

VI 

earl  of  Essex,  who  pretended  to  the  victory,  and 


who  they  supposed  was  watching  the  king,  that  he  ^  ^'^^- 
might  not  escape  from  him,  could  not  he  heard  of, 
and  continued  still  at  Warwick.  Whilst  the  king 
was  at  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbury,  they  gave  or- 
ders magisteriaUy  for  the  war:  but  now  it  was 
come  to  their  own  doors,  they  took  not  that  delight 
in  it. 

Before  they  were  resolved  what  to  say,  they  des- 
patched a  messenger,  who  found  the  king  at  Read- 
mg,  only  to  desire  *^  a  safe  conduct  from  his  ma- 
**  jesiby  for  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  to 
**  attend  his  -majesty  with  an  humble  petition  from 
•*his  jMorliament."  The  king  presently  returned 
his  answer,  '^  that  he  had  always  been,  and  was 
'^ still,  ready  to  receive  any  petition  from  them; 
**  that  their  committee  should  be  welcome,  provided 
**  it  consisted  of  persons,  who  had  not  been  by  name 
^  dedared  traitors  by  his  majesty,  and  excepted  as 
''  such  in  his  declarations  or  proclamations.'^  The 
cause  of  this  limitation  was  as  well  the  former  rule 
his  majesty  had  set  down  at  Shrewsbury,  (from 
whence  he  thought  not  fit  now  to  recede,  after  a 
battle,)  as  that  he  might  prevent  the  lord  Say's  be- 
ing sent  to  him,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  en- 
tire and  upright  dealing. 

The  next  day  another  letter  came  from  the 
speaker  g(  the  house  of  peers  to  the  lord  Falkland, 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries,  to  desire 
*«  a  safe  conduct  for  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
•*  and  Pembroke,  and  four  members  of  the  house  of 
^.  commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  their  peti- 
*  tion  f  which  safe  conduct  was  immediately  signed 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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! — who  was  by  name  excepted  in  his  majesty's  pro- 

*^^^-  clamation  of  pardon  to  the  county  of  Wilts;  which 
proclamation  was  then  sent  to  them  with  a  signifi- 
cation, ^*  that  if  they  would  send  any  other  person 
**  in  his  place,  not  subject  to  the  same  exception,  he 
**  should  be  received  as  if  his  name  were  in  the  safe 
^*  conduct."  Though  this  was  no  more  than  they 
had  cause  to  look  for,  yet  it  gave  them  opportunity 
for  a  time  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  petitioning, 
as  if  his  majesty  had  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace : 
For  he  might  every  day  proclaim  as  many  of  their 
"  members  traitors,  and  except  them  from  pardon, 
as  he  pleased ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  prepare  petitions,  and  appoint  messengers  to 
\  present  them,  when  it  was  possible  those  messen- 
gers might,  the  hour  before,  be  proclaimed  trai- 
**  tors :  that  to  submit  to  such  a  limitation  of  the 
**  king's  was,  upon  the  matter,  to  consent  to  and 
approve  the  highest  breach  of  privilege,  that  had 
been  yet  offered  to  them." 

So  that,  for  some  days,  all  discourse  of  peace  was 
waved,  and  all  possible  preparations  for  defence  and 
resistance  made ;  for  which  they  had  a  stronger  ar- 
gument than  either  of  the  other,  the  advancing  of 
their  general,  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  now  on 
his  march  towards  London ;  and  a  great  fame  came 
before  him  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  army ; 
though  in  truth  it  was  not  answerable  to  the  re- 
port :  however,  it  served  to  encourage  and  inflame 
those  whose  fear  only  inclined  them  to  peace,  and 
to  awe  the  rest.  The  king,  who  had  every  night 
an  account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  houses  all 
day,  (what  the  close  committee  did,  who  guided  all 
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private  designs,  was  not  so  soon  known,)  resolved  to  book 
quicken  them ;  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army      ^^' 


to  Colebrook.     This  indeed  exalted  their  appetite    ^^^^: 
to  peace;  for  the  clamour  of  the  people  was  impor-idnmcMto 
tunate,  and  somewhat  humbled  their  style;  for  at ^'*^*'*"*^' 
Colebrook,  the  11th  of  November,  his  majesty  was 
met  by  the  two  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pem- 
broke, with  those  three  of  the  house  of  commons 
whose  names  were  in  the  safe  conduct ;  they  satis- 
fying themselves,  that  the  leaving  sir  John  Evelyn 
behind  them,  without  bringing  another  in  his  room, 
was  no  submission  to  the  king's  exception  :  and  this 
petition  was  *  by  them  presented  to  him. 

"  We  your  majesty's  ^  most  loyal  subjects,  the  a  petitiim 
*^  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  being  u^iang 
"  affected  with  a  deep  and  piercing  sense  of  the  ^'j;;!!^'' 
"  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  dangers  to 
**  your  majesty's  person,  as  the  present  affairs  now 
'^  stand ;  and  much  quickened  therein  with  the  sad 
**  consideration  of  the  great  effusion  of  blood  at  the 
''  late  battle,  and  of  the  loss  of  so  many  eminent 
^'  persons ;  and  farther  weighing  the  addition  of 
**  loss,  misery,  and  danger  to  your  majesty,  and 
^  your  kingdom,  which  must  ensue,  if  both  armies 
''  should  again  join  in  another  battle,  as  without 
"  God's  especial  blessing,  and  your  majesty's  con- 
"  currence  with  your  houses  of  parliament,  will  not 
^  probably  be  avoided :  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
^  a  suitable  impression  of  tenderness  and  compas- 
'*  sion  is  wrought  in  your  majesty's  royal  heart,  be- 
"  ing  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  the^  bloody  and  sor- 
"  rowfiil  destruction  of  so  many  of  your  subjects ; 

*  wm]  OmiUed  m  MS.  peiUwn  it  in  the  handwriting  of 

^  We   your  tnajesty's]    Thit     lord  Clarendon's  amanuensit. 

Y  2 
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_! *'  minution  of  jour  own  power  and  greatness  will 

1642.  if  follow,  and  that  all  jour  kingdoms  will  thereby 
be  so  weakened  as  to  become  subject  to  the  at- 
tempts of  anj  ill-affected  to  this  state. 

In  all  which  respects  we  assure  ourselves,  that 
jour  majestj  wiU  be  inclined  graciouslj  to  accept 
this  our  humble  petition ;  that  the  miserj  and  de- 
*^  solation  of  this  kingdom  maj  be  speedilj  removed, 
"  and  prevented.     For  the  effecting  whereof,  we 
**  humblj  beseech  jour  majestj  to   appoint   some 
**  convenient  place,  not  far  from  the  dtj  of  London, 
**  where  jour  majestj  wUl  be  pleased  to  reside,  un- 
**  til  committees  of  both  houses  of  parliament  may 
**  attend  jour  majestj  with  some  propositions  for 
**  the  removal  of  these  bloodj  distempers  and  dis- 
tractions, and  settling  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in 
such  a  manner  as  maj  conduce  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  God's  true  religion,  jour  majest  j's  honour, 
safetj,  and  prosperitj ;  and  to  the  peace,  comfort, 
and  securitj  of  all  jour  people." 
The  king,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  petition,  delivered  to  the  same  messen- 
gers this  ensuing  answer,  with  which  thej  returned 
the  same  night  to  London. 
Tbe^king'i      «  We  *  take  God  to  witness,  how  deeplj  we  are 
"  affected  with  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  which 
**  heretofore  we  have  stroven  as  much  as  in  us  lay 
**  to  prevent ;  it  being  sufficientlj  known  to  aD  the 
**  world  that,  as  we  were  not  the  first  that  took  up 
arms,  so  we  have  shewed  our  readiness  of  compos- 
ing all  things  in  a  fair  waj,  bj  our  several  offers 
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^  We  take]  This  answer  is  in     ceding  peUtion» 
the  same  handtcriting  as  the  pre- 
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"  of  treatj,  and  shall  be  glad  now  at  length  to  find   book 


^*  any  sndi  inclinations  in  others.  The  same  ten- . 
**  demess  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  subjects,  ^^^^' 
(whom  we  know  to  be  our  greatest  strength,) 
which  would  always  make  our  greatest  victories 
*'  bittar  to  us,  shall  make  us  willinj^y  hearken  to 
such  propositions,  whereby  these  bloody  distem- 
pers may  be  stopped,  and  the  great  distractions  of 
tbb  kingdom  settled  to  God's  glory,  our  honour, 
^*  and  the  welfare  and  flourishing  of  our  people : 
*^  and  to  that  end  shall  reside  at  our  own  castle  at 
"  Windsor,  (if  the  forces  there  shall  be  removed,) 
"  till  committees  may  have  time  to  attend  us  with 
**  the  same,  (which,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
^*  that  will  intervene,  we  wish  be  hastened,)  and 
"  shall  be  ready  there,  or,  if  that  be  refused  us,  at 
*'  any  place  where  we  shall  be,  to  receive  such  pro* 
'^  positions  as  aforesaid,  from  both  our  houses  of 
"  parliament.  Do  you  your  duty,  we  will  not  be 
^^  wanting  in  ours.  Gkxi  of  his  mercy  give  a  bless- 
"  ing.- 

It  was  then  bdieved  by  many,  that  if  the  king 
bad,  as  soon  as  the  messengers  returned  to  London, 
retired  with  his  army  to  Reading,  and  there  ex- 
pected the  parliament's  answer,  they^  would  imme- 
diately have  withdrawn  their  garrison  from  Windsor, 
and  ddivered  that  castle  to  his  majesty  for  his  ac- 
commodation to  have  treated  in :  and  without  doubt 
those  lords  who  had  been  with  the  petition,  and 
some  others  who  thought  themselves  as  much  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatness  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  chief  oflicers  of  the  army,  as  they  could  be  by 

*  they]  that  they 
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BOOK  the  glory  of  any  favourite,  or  power  of  any  counsel* 
lors,  were  resolved  to  merit  as  much  as  they  could  of 


^^^2-  the  king,  by  advancing  an  honourable  peace;  and 
had  it  in  their  purpose  to  endeavour  the  giving  up 
of  Windsor  to  the  king ;  but  whether  they  would 
have  been  able  to  have  prevailed  that  so  considerable 
a  strength,  in  so  considerable  a  place,  should  have 
been  quitted,  whilst  there  was  only  hope  of  a  peace^ 
I  much  doubt.  But  certainly  the  king's  army  car- 
ried great  terror  with  it;  and  all  those  reports, 
which  published  the  weakness  of  it,  grew  to  be  pe- 
remptorily disbelieved.  For,  besides  that  every  day's 
experience  disproved  somewhat  which  was  so^  confi- 
dently reported,  and  it  was  evident  great  industry 
was  used  to  apply  such  intelligence  to  the  people  as 
was  most  like  to  make  impression  upon  the  passions 
and  affections  of  the  vulgar-spirited,  it  could  not  be 
believed  that  a  handful  of  men  could  have  given 
battle  to  their  formidable  army,  and,  after  taking 
two  or  three  of  their  garrisons,  presume  to  march 
within  fifteen  miles  of  London :  so  that,  if  At>m 
thence  the  king  had  drawn  back  again  to  Reading, 
reljing  upon  a  treaty  for  the  rest,  it  is  probable  his 
power  would  have  been  more  valued,  and  conse- 
quently his  grace  the  more  magnified.  And  sure 
the  king  resolved  to  have  done  so,  or  at  least  to 
have  staid  at  Colebrook^  till  he  heard  again  from 
the  parliament.  But  prince  Rupert,  exalted  with 
the  terror  he  heard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy, 
trusting  too  much  to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every 
man  received  from  his  friends  at  London,  who,  ac- 


^  so]  as 

^  Colebrook]  MS.  adds:  (which  was  not  so  conTenient) 
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cording  to  their  own  passions  and  the  affections  of  book 

those  with  whom  they  corresponded,  concluded  that !^ 

the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in  London,  that,  if  his  ^^^^* 
army  drew  near,  no  resistance  would  be  made,s  with^ 
out  any  direction  from  the  king,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing after  the  committee  returned  to  London,  ad- 
vanced with  the  horse  and  dragoons  to  Hounslow, 
and  then  sent  to  the  king  to  desire  him  that  the 
army  might  march  after ;  which  was,  in  that  case,  of 
absolute  necessity ;  for  the  earl  of  Essex  had  a  part 
of  his  army  at  Brentford,  and  the  rest  at  Acton,  and 
Kingston.  So  that  if  the  king  had  not  advanced 
with  his  body,  those  who  were  before  might  very 
easily  have  been  compassed  in,  and  their  retreat 
made^  very  difficult. 

So  the  king  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  The  king 
Brentfofd,  where  were  two  regiments  of  their  bertt^ 
foot,  (for  so  they  were  accounted,  being  those  who 
had  eminently  behaved  themselves  at  Edge-hill,) 
having  barricadoed  the  narrow  avenues  to  the  town-, 
and  cast  up  some  little  breastworks  at  the  most 
convenient  places.  Here  a  Welsh  regiment  of  the 
king^s,  which  had  been  faulty  at  Edge-hill,  recovered 
its  honour,  and  assaulted  the  works,  and  forced  the 
barricadoes  weU  defended  by  the  enemy.  Then  the 
king's  forces  entered  the  town  after  a  very  warm 
service^  the  chief  officers  and  many  soldiers  of  the 
other  side  being  killed ;  and  they^  took  there  abov^ 
five  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  colours,  and  fifteen 


*   no    resistance   would    be  army    overmuch    inclined    to) 

made,]    Thut    conimued   origi-  without  any  direction  &c. 
nally  m  MS,  and  too  much  n^-         ^  made]  Not  in  MS, 
lecting    the    council    of  state        '  they]  Not  in  MS. 
(which  from  the  first  hour  the 
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BOOK  pieces  of  cannon,  and  good  store  of  ammoiihioii. 
.: — '. —  But  this  victiny  (for  considering  the  place  it  might 
1642.    y^^YL  be  called  so)  proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to  his 
majesty. 

The  two  houses  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
answer  their  committee  had  brought  from  the  king; 
and  with  the  report  they  made  of  his  majesty's  de- 
mency,  and  gracious  reception  of  them,  that  they 
had  sent  order  to  their  forces,  '*  that  they  should  not 
'*  exercise  any  act  of  hostility  towards  the  king^s 
"  forces ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger, to  acquaint  his  majesty  therewith,  and  to 
desire  ^*  that  there  might  be  the  like  forbeaianoe  on 
<*  his  part."  The  messenger  found  both  parties  en* 
gaged  at  Brentford,  and  so  returned  without  attend- 
ing his  majesty,  who  had  no  apprehension  that  they 
intended  any  cessation ;  since  those  forces  were  ad- 
vanced to  Brentford,  Acton,  and  Kingston,  after 
their  committee  was  s^it  to  Colebrook.  However 
they  looked  upon  this  entering  of  Brentford  as  a 
surprise  contrary  to  fisuth,  and  the  betraying  their 
forces  to  a  massacre,  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
a  treaty  for  peace.  The  alarm^  came  to  London, 
with  the  same  terror^  as  if  the  army  were  entered 
their  gates,  and  the  king  accused  ^*  of  treachery,  per- 
**  fidy,  and  blood ;  and  that  he  had  given  the  spoil 
'^  and  wealth  of  the  dty  as  pillage  to  his  army,  which 
*'  advanced  with  no  other  purpose.** 

They  who  believed  nothing  of  those  calumnies^ 
were  not  yet  willing  the  king  should  enter  the  dty 
with  an  army,  which,  they  knew,  would  not  be  go« 
vemed  in  so  rich  quarters ;  and  therefore,  with  un- 

^  alarm]  alarum  *  teritir}  due  yell 
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spedcaUe  expeditaon,  the  army  under  tiie  eail  of  book 
Essex  was  not  only  drawn  together,  but  all  the 


trained  bands  of  London  led  out  in  their  brightest  ^^^* 
equipage  upon  the  heath  next  Brentford;  where £«ez'» «- 
they  had  indeed  a  full  army  of  horse  and  foot,  fit  to  t^'d^ 
have  decided  the  title  of  a  crown  with  an  equal  ad*  buub,  op. 
versary.     The  view  and  prospect  of  tliis  strength,  ^^[f^ 
which  nothing  but  that  sudden  exigent  could  have  ^«»- 
brought  together,*"  extremely  puffed  them  up ;  not 
onfy  as  it  was  an  ample  security  against  the  present 
danger,  but  as  it  looked  like  a  safe  power  to  encoun- 
ter any  other, '^    They  had  now^  before  their  eyes 
the  king's  little  handfiil  of  men,  and  then  b^uni^  to 
wonder  and  blush  at  their  own  fears;  and  all  this 
might  be  without  excess  of  courage ;  for  without 
doubt  their  numbers  then,  without  the  advantage  of 
equipage,  (which  to  soldiers  is  a  great  addition  of 
mettle,)  were  five  times  greater  than  the  king^s 
harassed,  weather-beaten,  and  half-starved  troops. 

I  have  heard  many  knowing  men,  and  some  who 
were  then  in  the  city  regiments,  say,  **  That  if  the 
king  had  advanced,  and  chained  that  massive  body, 
it  bad  presently  given  ground ;  and  that  the  king 
had  so  great  a  party  in  every  regiment,  that  they^ 
**  would  have  made  no  resistance."  But  it  had  been 
madness,  which  no  success  could  have  vindicated,  to 
have  made  that  attempt :  and  the  king  easily  dis- 
cerned that  he  had  brought  himself  into  straits  and 
difficulties,  which  would  be  hardly  mastered,  and  ex- 
posed his  victorious  army  to  a  view,  at  too  near  a 

»  together*]  MS.  add$:  (so  ^  now]  then 

that  army  was  really  raised  by  p  begun]  began 

king  and  parliament)  ^  they]  it 

°  any  other.]  any  exigent. 
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city.     Yet  he  stood  all  that  day  in  battalia  to 


1642. 
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army 
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to  King- 
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ceive  them',  who  only  played  upon  him  with  tli 
cannon,  to  the  loss  only  of  four  or  five  horses, 
not  one  man.  The  constitution'  of  their  forces,  wh( 
there  were  very  many  not  at  all  affected  to  the 
pany  they  were  in,  bdng  a  good  argument  to  tl 
not  to  charge  the  king,  which  had  been  an  ill  one 
him  to  charge  them. 

When  the  evening  drew  on,  and  it  appeared  ths 
great  body  stood  only  for  the  defence  of  the  dtyj 
the  king  appointed  his  army  to  draw  off  to  Kingston^i 
which  the  rebels  had  kindly  quitted ;  which  they  did 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  himself  went  to  his 
own  house  at  Hampton-court ;  where  he  rested  the 
next  day,  as  well  to  refresh  his  army,  even  tired 
with  watching  and  fasting,  as  to  expect  some  propo- 
sitions from  the  houses.  For,  upon  his  advance  to 
Brentford,  he  had  sent  a  servant  of  his  own,  one 
Mr.  White,  with  a  message  to  the  parliament,  con- 
taining, the  reasons  of  that  motion,  (there  being  no 
cessation  offered  on  their  part,)  and  desiring  **  the 

propositions  might  be  despatched  to  him  with  all 

speed."  But  his  messenger,  being  carried  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  was  by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by 
the  houses  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  not  with- 
out the  motion  of  some  men,  **  that  he  might  be 
**  executed  as  a  spy." 

After  a  day's  stay  at  Hampton»court,  the  king 


« 
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'  The  cooslitution— charge 
them.]  Thus  in  MS.  that  being 
a  good  argument  to  them  not  to 
charge  the  king,  which  had  been 
an    iJl  one   to  him  to  charge 


them,  the  consdtution  of  their 
forces,  where  there  were  rery 
many  not  at  all  afiected  to  the 
company  thfsy  were  in. 
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lemoved  hiinsdf  to  his  house  at  Oatlands,  leaving  book 


VI. 


the  gross  of  his  army  stUl  at  Kingston,  and  there-, 
abouts;  but  being  then  informed  of  the  high  impu*    '^^* 
tations  they  had  laid  upon  him ;  **  of  breach  of  faith, 
by  his  march  to  Brentford ;  and  that  the  city  was 
really  inflamed  with  an  opinion,  that  he  meant  to 
have  surprised  them,  and  to  have  sacked  the  town ; 
"  that  they  were  so  possessed  with  that  fear  and  ap- 
prehension, that  their  care  and  prq>aration  for 
their  safety  would  at  least  keep  off  all  proposi- 
tions for  peace,  whilst  the  army  lay  so  near  Lon- 
*^  don ;"  he  gave  direction  for  all  his  forces  to  retire  Thence  to 
to  Reading;  first  discharging  all  the  common  sol-*^*"*" 
diers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Brentford; 
(except  such  who  voluntarily  offered  to  serve  him,) 
upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  no  more  bear  arms 
against  his  majesty. 

The  king  then  sent  a  message  to  the  hotises,  in  The  king 
which  **  he  took  notice  of  those  unjust  and  unrea-  memtge  to 
sonable  imputations  raised  on  him ;  told  them.****  ^^'^^"^ 
again  of  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  his  mcU 
**  tion  towards  Brentford ;  of  the  earl  of  Essex's 
*'  drawing  out  his  forces  towards  him,  and  possess- 
'^  ing  those  quarters  about  him,  and  almost  hemming 
'*  him  in,  after  the  time  that  the  commissioners  were 
'^  sent  to  him  with  the  petition ;  that  he  had  never 
'^  heard  of  the  least  overture  of  the  forbearing  alt 
*'  acts  of  hostility,  but  saw  the  contrary  practised  by 
'*  them  by  that  advance;  that  he  had  not  the  least 
**  thought  or  intention  of  mastering  the  city  by  force,: 
*^  or  carrying  his  army  thither :  that  he  wondered,  to 
'*  hear  his  soldiers  charged  with  thirsting  after  blood, 
^  when  they  took  above  five  hundred,  prisoners  in* 
**  the  very  heat  of  the  fight.     He  told  them  ^  such 
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BOOK  <<  were  most  i^  and  likely  to  maintain  their  power 


vi. 


by  blood  and  rapine,  who  bad  only  got  it  by  op- 
1 642.    «  pi^ssion  and  injustice ;  that  his  was  vested  in  him 
by  the  law,  and  by  that  only  (if  the  destructive 
counsels  of  others  did  not  hinder  such  a  peace,  in 
which  that  might  once  again  be  the  universal  rule, 
and  in  which  only  religion  and  justice  could  flou- 
rish) he  desired  to  maintain  it :  that  he  intended 
*^  to  march  to  such  a  distance  from  his  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  might  take  away  all  pretence  of  apprehen- 
sion from  his  army,  that  might  hinder  them  from 
preparing  their  propositions,  in  all  security,  to  be 
presented  to  him ;  and  there  he  would  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  or,  if  that  expedient  pleased  them 
**  not,  to  end  the  pressures  and  miseries,  which  his 
^^  subjects,  to  his  great  grief,  suffered  through  this 
"  war,  by  a  present  battle." 

But  as  the  army's  being  so  near  London  was  an 
argument  against  a  present  treaty,  so  its  remove  to 
Reading  was  a  greater  with  very  many  not  to  de- 
sire any.  The  danger,  which  they  had  brought 
themselves  for  some  days  tc^ether  to  look  upon  at 
their  gates,  was  now  to  be  contemned  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  miles ;  and  this  retreat  imputed  only  to  the 
fear  of  their  power,  not  to  the  inclinations  to  peace. 
And  therefore  they,  who  during  the  time  that  the 
major  part  did  really  desire  a  good  peace,  and  whilst 
overtures  were  preparing  to  that  purpose,  had  the 
skill  to  intermingle  acts  more  destructive  to  it,  than 
any  propositions  could  be  contributory,  (as  the  invit- 
ing the  Scots  to  their  assistance  by  that  declaration, 
which  is  before  mentioned ;  and  the  publishing  a  de- 
claration at  the  same  time,  which  had  lain  long  by 
them,  in  reply  to  one  set  forth  by  the  king  long 
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before  in  answer  to  theirs  of  the  S6th  of  May,  in  book 


Vf. 


which  thej used  both  his  person  and  his  power  with, 
more  irreverence  than  they  had  ever  done  before,)  ?  ^^^* 
now  only  insisted  on  the  surprise,  as  they  called  it, 
of  Brentford ;  and  •  published,  by  the  authority  of 
both  houses,  a  relation  of  the  carriage  of  the  king's 
soldiers  in  that  town  after  their  victory,  (which  they 
framed  upon  the  discourses  of  the  country  people, 
who  possibly,  as  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  had  re^ 
ceived  damage  by  their  licence  then,)  to  make  the 
king  and  his  army  odious  to  the  kingdom ;  **  as  af- 
'*  fecting  nothing  but  blood  and  rapine ;"  and  con- 
cluding,* "that  there  could  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
**  pected  any  good  conditions  of  a  tolerable  peace 
^  from  the  king,  whilst  he  was  in  such  company ; 
^  and  therefore  that  all  particular  propositions  were 
'*  to  be  resolved  into  that  one,  of  inviting  his  ma- 
"  jesty  to  come  to  them  ;*'  and  got  a  vote  from  the 
major  part  of  both  houses,  "  that  no  other  measure 
*'  for  **  accommodation  or  treaty  should  be  thought 
«  on." 

Their  trusty  lord  mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, who  was  again  chosen  to  serve  another 
year,  so  bestirred  himself,  having  to  assist  him  two^ 
sheriffs,  Langham  and  Andrews,  as  they  could  wish, 
that  there  was  not  only  no  more  importunity  or  in- 
terposition from  the  city  for  peace;  but,  instead 
thereof,  an  overture  and  declaration  fVom  divers,  un- 
der the  style  of  well-affected  persons,  **  that  they 
^  would  advance  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers, 
^*  for  the  supply  and  recruit  of  the  parliament  forces ; 
^  and  would  arm,  maintain,  and  pay  them  for  seve- 

"  and]  Not  in  MS.  "  measure  for]  thought  of 

*  and  concluding,]  conchided,         »  two]  two  such 
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BOOK  <<  ral  Aionths,  or  during  the  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
^  tractions ;  provided  that  they  might  have  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  kingdom  for  repayment  of  all  such 
sums  of  money,  which  they  should  so  advance  by 
way  of  loan."     This  wonderful  kind  of  ^^  proposi- 
tion was  presently  declared  **  to  be  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom,  and 
necessarily  tending  to  the  preiservation  of  them  ;** 
and  therefore  an   ordinance,  as  they  call  it,  was 
framed  and  passed  both  houses ; 
Anordi-        tt  Xhat  all  such  as  should  furnish  men,  money, 

nance  for  ' 

niting  mo-  «  horsc,  or  arms  for  that  service,  should  have  the 
the  pubHc  ^^  same  fully  repaid  again,  with  interest  for  the  for- 
'"'^'        «  bearance  thereof,  from  the  times  disbursed.     And 
"  for  the  true  paytnent  thereof,  they  did  thereby  en- 
gage to  all,  and  every  such  person,  and  persons, 
the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom."    And  ordered 
the  lord  mayor,  and  sheriffs  of  London,  by  them- 
selves, or  such  sub-committees  as  they  should  ap- 
point, to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  intend  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  service.     Upon  this  voluntary, 
general  proposition,  made  by  a  few  obscure  men, 
probably  such  who  were  not  able  to  supply  much 
money,  was  this  ordinance  made ;  and  from  this  or- 
dinance the  active  mayor,  and  sheriffs,  appointed  a 
committee  of  such  persons  whose  inclinations  they 
well  ktoew,  to  press  all  kind  of  people,  especially 
those  who  were  not  forward,  to  new  subscriptions  ; 
and  by  degrees,  from  this  unconsidered  passage,  grew 
the  monthly  tax  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  be  set 
upon  the  city  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 

As  they  provided,  with  this  notable  drcumspec- 

y  of]  Not  in  MS. 
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tioD,  to  raise  men  and  money ;  so  they  took  not  less  book 
care,  nor  usedless  art  and  industry,  to  raise  their  ge»     ^* 


neral;  and  lest  he  might  suppose  himself  fallen  in    ^^^^' 
their  good  grace  and  confidence,  by  bringing  an 
army  back  shattered,  poor,  and  discomforted,  which 
he  had  carried  out  in  full  numbers,  and  glorious 
equipage,  they  used  him  with  greater  reverence  and 
submission  than  ever.     They  had  before  appointed 
another  distinct  army  to  be  raised  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  of  this,  several  re- 
giments and  troops  were  raised :  these  they  sent  to 
the  old  army,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  gave  up  his 
commission^  upon  resolution,'  "  that  there  should  be 
'<  only  one  general,  and  he,  the  earl  of  Essex."  Then 
the  two  houses  passed,  and  presented,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, this  declaration  to  his  excellency,  the  same 
day  that  their  committee  went  to  the  king  with  their 
petition : 
"  That,  as  they  had,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  decian- 
and  assured  confidence  m  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  houet  cod- 
'^  fidelity,  chosen  and  appointed  him  their  captain-  ^l^^ 
"  genera] ;  so  they  did  find,  that  the  said  earl  had  ^*'jj^j^ 
''  managed  that  service,  of  so  high  importance,  with  MrTice. 
"  so  much  care,  valour,  and  dexterity,  as  well  by 
"  the  extremest  hazard  of  his  life,  in  a  bloody  battle 
"  near  Keinton  in  Warwiekshire,  as  by  all  the  ac- 
''  tions  of  a  most  excellent  and  expert  commander, 
*'  in  the  whole  course  of  that  employment,  as  did 
**  deserve  their  best  acknowledgment :  and  they  did 
*'  therefore  declare,  and  publish,  to  the  lasting  ho- 
"*  nour  of  the  said  earl,  the  great  and  acceptable  ser- 

*  resohitionj  a  reaolution, 
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^^'     <<  wealth :  and  should  be  wilUng  and  ready,  upon  all 


J  642.  «  occasions,  to  express  the  due  sense  they  had  of  his 
<*  merits,  by  assuring  and  protecting  him,  and  all 
*^,  others  employed  under  his  command  in  that  ser- 
^  vice,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  utter- 
<'  most  of  their  power :  that  testimony  and  dedara- 
''  tion  to  remain  upon  record,  in  both  houses  of  par- 
**  Uament,  for  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  person,  name, 
'*  and  family,  and  for  a  monument  of  his  singular 
"  virtue  to  posterity.*' 

When  they  had  thus  composed  their  army  and 
their  general,  they  sent  this  petition  to  the  king  to 
Beading,  who  staid  still  there  in  expectation  of  their 
propositions. 
The  houiet*         ««  May  it  plcase*  your  majesty : 
the^rng,        **  It  is  humbly  desired  by  both  houses  of  parha- 
Nw.  M-    M  ment,  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  return 
**  to  your  parliament,  with  your  royal,  not  your  mar- 
**  tial,  attendance ;  to  the  end  that  religion,  laws, 
**  and  liberties,  may  be  settled  and  secured  by  their 
advice ;  finding  by  a  sad  and  late  acddeot,  that 
your  majesty  is  environed  by  some  such  counsels, 
**  as  do  rather  persuade  a  desperate  division,  than  a 
**  joining  and  a  good  agreement  with  your  parlia- 
ment and  people :  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  give 
your  majesty  assurance!  of  such  security,  as  may 
'*  be  for  your  honour,  and  the  safety  of  your  royal 
**  person." 
The  tub-        As  soou  as  the  king  received  this  strange  address, 
the  kiog*!  he  returned  them  by  the  same  messenger  a  sharp 
answer  to  this  effect^:  He  told  them,  **  he  hop^  all 

*  May  it  please]  Thu  petUion     Clarendon*$  amanuetuis, 
it  m  the  handwriting  of  lard        ^  to  this  efiect]  Noi  in  MS. 
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"  his  good  subjects  would  look  upon  that  message  book 
**  with  indignation,  as  intended,  by  the  contriyers  ■ 

*  thereof,  as  a  scorn  to  him ;  and  thereby  designed    ^^^^' 
'  by  that  malignant  party,  (of  whom  he  had  so  often 

*  compbined,  whose  safety  and  ambition  was  built 

*  upon  the  divisions  and  ruins  of  the  kingdom,  and 
^  who  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  their  actions,) 

*  for  a  wall  of  separation  betwixt  his  majesty  and 

*  his  people.     He  said,  he  had  often  told  them  the 

*  reasons,  why  he  departed  from  London ;  how  he 
'  was  chased  thence,  and  by  whom ;  and  as  often 
^  complained,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  peers, 
'  and  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 

*  could  not,  with  safety  to  their  honours  and  per- 
'*  sons,  continue,  and  vote  freely  among  them ;  but, 
'  by  violence,  and  cunning  practices,  were  deban^d 

*  of  those  privileges,  which  their  birthrights^  and 
*tbe  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  countries,^ 

*  gave  them :  that  the  whole  kingdom  knew  that  an 
'  army  was  raised,  under  pretence  of  orders  of  both 
'  houses,  (an  usurpation  never  before  heard  of  in 
'  any  age,)  which  army  had  pursued  his  majesty  in 
'  his  own  kingdom ;  given  him  battle  at  Keinton ; 
'  and  now,  those  rebels  being  recruited,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  courteously 
invited  to  return  to  his  parliament  there,  that  is^ 
to  the  power  of  that  army^ 

*^  That,  he  said,^could  signiQr  nothing  but  that^ 
"  since  the  traitorous  endeavoujrs  of'  those  desperati^ 
"*  men  oqiuld  not  snatch  the  crown  from  his  head,  it 
**  being  defended  by  tiie  providence  of  Ood,  and  the 
''affections  and  loyalty  of  his  good   subjects,  he 

*  oovntrieBj  oountiet, 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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iooK  ^  should  now  tamely  come  up,  and  give  it  them ;  and 
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**  put  himself,  his  life,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
1642.  u  fortunes  of  all  his  good  sul^ects  into  their  merci- 
*<  ful  hands.  He  said,  he  thought  not  fit  to  give 
'*  any  other  answer  to  that  part  of  their  petition : 
^  but  as  he  imputed  not  that  i^ront  to  both  his 
*'  houses  of  parliament,  nor  to  the  major  part  of 
^  those  who  were  th^i  pres^it  there,  but  to  that 
dangerous  party  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom 
must  still  cry  out  upon ;  so  he  would  not  (fiur  his 
^'  good  subjects'  sake,  and  out  of  his  most  tender 
sense  of  their  miseries,  and  the  general  calamities 
of  the  kingdom,  which  must,  if  the  war  continued, 
^*  speedily  overwhelm  the  whole  nation)  take  advan- 
tage of  it :  but  if  they  would  really  pursue  the 
**  course  they  seemed,  by  their  petition  at  Colebrook, 
to  be  inclined  to,  he  should  make  good  all  he  then 
^  promised ;  whereby  the  hearts  of  his  distaressed  sub- 
^*  jects  might  be  raised  with  the  hopes. of  peace ;  with- 
**  out  which,  religion,  the  laws,  and  ^liberties,  could 
**  by  no  ways  be  settled  and  secured.    ^ 

For  the  late  and  sad  accident  lliey  mentioned,  if 
they  intended  that  of  Brentford^  he  desii>ed  them 
<*  o^oe  again  to  deal  ingenuously  with  the  pec^e, 
"  and  to  let  them  see  his  last  message  to  them,  and 
**  his  declaration  concerning  the  same^'f  <both. which 
'  his  majesty  had  sent  to  his  press  at .  London,  but 
were  taken  away  £ix>in.  his  messenger,  and  not  suf- 
lifflped  to  be  published,)  **  and  then  he  doubted  not 
^  hot  4hej  would  be  soon-  undeceived^  and  easily  &id 
'^  out  those  counsels,  whi^  did  rather  persnade  a 
^  desperate  divisiosi,  than  a  good  agre^nent  betwixt 
**  his  majesty,  his  two  houses,  and  peojde.'' 

This  answer  bdng  delivered,  without  any  farther 
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consideration  whether  the  same  were  reasonable  or  book 

VI 

not  reasonable,  thej  declared  **  the  king  had  no 


"^  mind  to  peace ;"  and  thereupon  laid  aside  aU  far*  ^  ^^^- 
tber  debates  to  that  purpose ;  and  ordered  their  ge- 
neral to  march  to  Windsor  with  the  army,  to  be  so 
much  nearer  the  king^s  forces ;  for  the  better  recruit- 
ing whereof,  two  of  their  most  eminent  chaplains, 
Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Marshall,  publicly  avowed, 
''  that  the  soldiers  lately  taken  prisoners  at  Brent* 
*'  ford,  and  discharged,  and  released  by  the  king 
**  upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  never  again  bear 
''  Brms  against  him,  were  not  obliged  by  that  oath  ;** 
but,  by  their  power,  absdved  them  thereof,  and  so 
engaged  again  those  miserable  wretches  in  a  second 
rebellion. 

When  the  king  discerned  clearly  that  the  enemies 
to  peace  had  the  better  of  him,  and  that  there  was 
now  no  farther  thought  of  preparing  propositions  to 
be  sent  to  him;  after  he  had  seen  a  line  drawn 
about  Riding,  which  he  resolved  to  keep  as  a  gar- 
rison, and  the  works  in  a  reasonable  forwardness, 
he  left  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  he  had  lately  made 
conttnissary-gen^al  of  the  horse,  (Mn  Wilmot  b^g 
at  the  same  time  constituted  lieutenant-general,} 
governor  thereof,  with  a  garrison  of  above  two  thou-' The  kin; 
smd  foot>  and  a  good  regiment  of  horse :  and  him-^riion!^^^' 
self  with  the  rest  of  his  army  marched  to  Oxford,  Jj^T*^*. 
wheref  be  resolved  to  rest  that  winter,  settling  at  the  "offo'd, 
samev  time  a  good  garrison  at  Wallingford,  a  placeother 
of  great  impwtance  within  eight  miles  of  Oxford  ;inarcbcft  to 
another  at  the  Brill  upon  the  edge  of  Buckingham- ^^"^^"^ 
sUre;  a  thnrd  being  before  settled  at  Banbury; 
Abingdon  bdng  the  head  quarters  for  his  horse; 
and  by  this  means  he  had  all  Oxfordshire  entire,  all 
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BOOK  Berkshire,  but  that  barren  divisioii  about  Windsor; 
and  from  the  Brill,  and  Banbury,  a  good  influence 


'  ^^'    upon  Buckinghamshire  and  Northamptonshire. 
Maribo-         The  kinff  was  hardly  settled  in  his  quarters,  when 

rough  gv-  o  -^  *  ^ 

risooed  by  he  heard  that  the  parliament  was  fixine  a  earrison 

tkeparlU-  o        o 

mcDt.  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  a  town  the  most  noto- 
riously disaffected  of  all  that  county;  otherwise, 
saving  the  obstinacy  and  malice  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  situation  of  it  very  unfit  for  a  garrison.  Thi- 
ther the  earl  of  Essex  had  sent  one  Ramsey,  (a  Scots- 
man, as  very  many^  of  their  officers  were  of  that 
nation,)  to  be  governor ;  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
factious  people  there,  had  quickly  drawn  together 
five  or  six  hundred  men.  This  place,  the  king  saw, 
would  soon  prove^  an  ill  neighbour  to  him  ;*  not  only 
as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  county,  and  so  would 
straiten,  and  even  infest  his  quarters,  (for  it  was 
within  twenty  miles  of  Oxford,)  but  as  it  did  cut  off 
his  line  of  communication  with  the  west :  and  there- 
fore, though  it  was  December,  a  season,  when  his 
tired  and  almost  naked  soldiers  might  expect  rest, 
he  sent  a  strong  party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
under  the  command  of  Mr;  Wilmot,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  horse,  to  visit  that  town ;  who,  com- 
ing thither  on  a  Saturday,  found  the  place  strongly 
manned :  for,  besides  the  garrison,  it  being  maiket- 
day,  very  many  country  people  came  thither  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  were  all  compelled  to  stay  and  take 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  which,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  willing  to  do,  and  the  people 
peremptory  to  defend  it.  Though  there  was  no  fine 
about  it,  yet  there  were  some  places  of  great  ad- 

**  very  many]  most  *  ftoon  prove]  prove  quickly 
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rastage,  upon  which  thejr  had  raised  batteries,  and  book 
planted  cannon,  and  so  barricadoed  all  the  avenues, 


which  were  through  deep  narrow  lanes,  that  the  horse    *  ^^^' 
could  do  Utile  service. 

When  the  lieutenant-general  was,  with  his  party, 
near  the  town,  he  apprehended  a  fellow,  who  (con- 
fessed, upon  examination,  **  that  he  was  a  spy,  and 
<<  sent  by  the  governor  to  bring  intelligence  of  their 
**  strength  and  motion.''  When  aU  men  thought, 
and  the  poor  fellow  himself  feared,  he  should  be 
executed,  the  lieutenant-general  caused  his  whole 
party  to  be  ranged  in  order  in  the  next  convenient 
place,  and  bid  the  fellow  look  well  upon  them,  and 
observe  them,  and  then  bid  him  return  to  the  town, 
and  tell  those  that  sent  him,  what  he  had  seen,  and 
withal  that  he  should  acquaint  the  magistrates  of  the 
town,  **  that  they  should  do  well  to  treat  with  the 
**  garrison,  to  give  them  leave  to  submit  to  the  king ; 
**  that  if  they  did  so,  the  town  should  not  receive 
^  the  least  prejudice ;  but  if  they  compelled  him  to 
**  make  his  way,  and  enter  the  town  by  force,  it 
**  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep  his  soldiers 
^'-from  taking  that  which  they  should  win  with  their 
^*  blood :'"  and  so  dismissed  him.  This  generous  act 
proved  of  some  advantage ;  for  the  fellow,  trans- 
ported with  having  his  life  given  him ;  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  men  he  had  seen,  besides  his  no  experi- 
ence in  such  sights,  being  multiplied  by  his  fear, 
made  notaUe  relations  of  the  strength,  gallantry, 
and  resolution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  resisting  them ;  which,  though  it  prevailed 
not  with  those  in  authority  to  yield,  yet  it  strangely 
abated  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  people.  So 
that  when  the  king's  soldiers  fell  on,  after  a  volley 

zS 
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BOOK  or  two,  in  which  much  execution  was  donct  tfaqr 
threw  4owi9  their  arms,  and  run  into  the  town ;  so 


'  ^^^-  that  the  foot  had  time  to  make  room  for  the  horse, 
who  were  now  entered  at  both  ends  of  the  town,  yet 
were  not  so  near  an  end  as  they  expected ;  for  the 
istreets  were  in  many  places  barricadoed,  which  were 
obstinately  defended  by  some  scddiers  and  towns^ 
men,  who  killed  many  men  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  houses ;  so  that,  it  may  be,  if  they  had  trusted 
only  to  their  own  strength,  without  compelling  the 
country  men  to  increase  their  number*  and  who  be^ 
ing  first  frighted,  and  weary,  disheartened  tfaeh:  com* 
panions,  that  place  ^  might  have  cost  more  Mood. 
Jlamsey  the  governor  was  himself  retired  into  the 
chyrch  with  some  oflicers,  and  from  thence  did  some 
hurt ;  upon  this,  there  being  so  many  killed  out  of 
windows,  fire  was  put  to  the  next  houses,  so  that  a 
good  part  of  the  town  was  burned,  and  then  the  sol- 
diers entered,  doing  less  execution  than  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected ;  but  what  they  spared  in  blood, 
they  took  in  pillage,  the  soldiers  inquiring  little  who 
were  friends  or  foes. 
Maribo-         iTii^  ^as  the  first  garrison  taken  on  either  side ; 

rough 

taken  by    for  Famham  castle  in  Surrey,?  whither  some  gen- 
foroetTn-  tlemcu  who  wcrc  willing  to  appear  for  the  king  had 


ntotg^ne.  rep&ired,  and  were  taken  with  less  resistance  than 
nx  wumot.  ^^  fij^  jjy  gjy  William  Waller,  some  few  days  be» 

fore,  deserved  not  the  name  of  a  garrison.  In  this 
pf  Marlborough^  were  taken,  besides  the  governor, 
and  other  officers,  who  yielded  upon  quarter,  above 

'  that  place]  that  vile  place  ^  deserved  not  the  name  of 

f  for  Famham  castle  m  Sur-  a  garrison.    In  this  of  Maribo- 

rey,]  (for  I  caiinot  call  Famham  rough]  and  before  it  deserved  the 

casUe  in  i^urrejr  one,  name  of  a  gairispn ;}  in  which 
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oDe  thottMoid  priioiienB;  great  stores^  ef  arms^fouy  booii 

pieon  of  cannoDy  and  a  good  quantity  of  ammuni* 

tioD,  with  all  which  the  lieutenant^oend  returned  ^^^^' 
safe  to  Qxfiml:  though  this  success^  was  a  little 
shadowed,  by  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  very  good 
ref^ment  of  horse  within  a  few  days  after ;  for  the 
terd  Grandiaon,  by  the  miscarriage  of  ohlers^  was 
exposed,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  army,  with 
his  single  regiment  of  horse  consisting  of  three  hun<r 
dred,^  and  a  regiment  of  two  hundred  dragoons,  to 
the  iinec|ual  encounter  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  of 
fiw  thomand  horse  and  dragoons ;  and  so  was  hioN 
self,  after  a  retreat  made  to  Winchester,  there  taken 
with  all  his  party ;  which  was  the  first  loss  of  that 
kind""  the  king  sustained;  but  without '^  the  least 
&idt  of  the  commander;  and  the  misfortune  was 
much  lessened  by  his  making  an  escape^  himself  with 
two  or  three  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  very 
wdcome  to  Oxf(»d. 

The  first  thing  the  king  applied  himself  to  con-> 
suit  upon,  after  he  was  settled  in  his  winter  quar*^ 
ters,  and  despaired  of  any  honest  overtures  for  a 
peace,  was,  how  to  apply  some  antidote  to  that  poi« 
son,  whidi  was  sent  into  Scotland,  in  that  dedara^ 
tion  ite  mentioned*  before ;  the  which  he  had  not 
only  seen,  as  an  act  communicated  abroad  and  in 
many  hands,  but  the  Scottish  earl  of  Lindsey,  who 
was  then  a  commissions  li^^r  at  London  for  Scot- 
hmd,  had  presented  iti*  to  him.    And  there  was 

*  auirtft}  slors  °  and   the   misfortuoe  wai 
^  success]  victorj "                    mudi  lessened  by  his  making 

*  three  hundredj  three  hun-  an  escape]  who  lessened  the 
dred  borse^  misfortune  much  by  making  ad 

^  of  that  kind]  Not  in  MS.       escape 
"  but  without]  and  was  with-        p  it]  Not  in  MS. 
out 

z  4 
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BOOK  every  day  some  motion  in  the  liottse  of  cotmnoas  to 
^^'     press  the  Scots^  to  invade  the  kingdom  for  their  as- 


1642.    fiostance^  upon  the  growth  of  the  eail  of  Newcas- 
tle's power  in  the  north.     And  theref^nre,  after  full 
thoughts,  the  king  writ  to  his  privy-coundl  of  Soot- 
land,  (who,  by  the  laws  enacted  when  he  was  last 
there,  had  the  absolute,  indeed  regal,  power  of  that 
kingdom^)  and  took  notice  of  that  declaration,  which 
had  been  sent  to  them,  earnestly  invitii^,  and  in  a 
manner  challenging  an^  assistance  from  that  his  na« 
tive  kingdom  of  men  and  arms,  for  making  a  war 
against  him,  and  making  claim  to  that  assistance  by 
virtue  of  the  late  act  of  pacification. 
The  tob-        He  told  them,  ^  that,  as  he  was  at  his  soul  afflict- 
^king^t  ^'  ed,  that  it  had  been  in  the  power'  of  any  fiu^ous, 
^^^  **  ambitious,  and  malicious  persons,  so  far  to  possess 
«^j^^  '*  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  subjects  of  En^nd,  as 
iipoD  oco^  <<  to  raise  this  miserable  distemper  and  distraction  in 
twobonaet'  ^'  this  kingdom  against  all  his  real  endeavours  and 
tottet''^'^  '<  actions  to  the  contrary ;  so  he  was  glad,  that  that 
kiogdoBi.    u  i-age  and  fury  had  so  fiar  transported  them,  that 
**  they  applied  themselves,  in  so  gross  a  manner,  to 
**  his  subjects  of  Scotland ;  whose  experience  of  his 
<<  religion,  justice,  and  loye  of  his  people,  woukl  not 
**  suffer  them  to  believe  those  horrid  scandals,  laid 
'*  upon  his  majesty :  and  their  affection,  loyalty,  and 
^  jealousy  of  his  honour,  would  disdain  to  be  made 
^^  instruments  to  oppress  their  native  sovereign,  by 
^  assisting  an  odious  rebellion."     He  remembered 
them,  *^  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  acquainted 
'*  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  with  the  accidents 
<<  and  circumstances  which  had  disquieted  this ;  how, 

4  ftn]  Not  in  MS. 
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■'  aSbtr  all  the  acts  of  jattioe,  grace>  and  fiivour^  per-  aooK 
**  fonned  on  his  part,  which  ireve^or  could  be  deabed     ^^' 


**>  to  make  a  people  completely  happy,  he  was  driven,  ^^^* 
^  by  the  force  and  violence  of  rude  and  tumultuous 
**  assemblies,  from  his  city  of  London,  and  his  houses 
**  o£  parliament ;  how  attempts  had  been  made  to 
'^  impose  laws  upon  his  subjects,  without  his  con- 
''  sent,  and  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  comtitu^ 
**  tion  of  the  kingdom ;  how  his  forts,  goods,  and 
**  navy,  had  been  seized,  and  taken  from  him  by 
^  force,  and  employed  against  him ;  his  revenue,  and 
^  ordinafy  subsistence,  wrested  from  him :  haw  he 
**  had  been  pursued  with  scandalous  and  reproach- 
^  fill  language ;  bold,  folse,  and  seditious  pasqoilr, 
**  and  libds,  publicly  albwed  against  him ;  and  had 
**  been  tdd  that  he  might,  without  want  of  modesty 
^  and  duty,  be  deposed :  that  after  all  this,  before 
**  any  force  raised  by  him,  an  army  was  raised,  and 
«  a  general  appointed  to  lead  that  army  against  his 
**  majesty,  with  a  commission  to  kill,  slay,  and  de- 
^  stroy  all  such  who  should  be  faithfril  to  him :  that 
^  when,  he  had  been,  by  these  means,  compelled, 
**  with  the  assbtance  of  his  good  subjects,  to  raise 
*^  an  army  for  his  necessary  defence,  he  had  sent  di- 
**  vers  gracious  messages,  earnestly  dearing  that  the 
^calamities  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war  might  be 
^  jnevented  by  a  treaty ;  and  so  he  might  know  the 
**  grounds  of  that  misunderstanding :  that  he  wa$ 
^  dbsolutdy  refrised  to  be  treated  with,  and  the 
^  army,  (raised,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  defbnoe  of 
**  his  person,)  brought  into  the  field  against  him, 
**  gave  him  battle ;  and,  thoi^h  it  pleased  God  to 
^*  give  his  majesty  the  victory,  destroyed  many  of  his 
**  good  subjects,  with  as  eminent  danger  to  his  own 
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BiQOK  ^  persoo,  and  Us  oUMreii,  as  tlie  akiil  and  malice  e/l 
^  dasperaterdbeh  oould  contrive. 


.1649.  <<  Of  oU  which,  and  the  other  indignities,  whidi 
^*  had  been  offered  to  him,  he  doubted  not  the  dutj 
and  affection  of  his  Scottish  subjects  would  have 
so  just  a  resentment,  that  they  would  express  to 
>^'  die  world  the  sense  the j  had  of  his  sufferings : 
**  and  he  hoped,  his  good  subjects  of  Scotland  were 
**  not  so  great  strmgers  to  the  affahrs  of  tins  king- 
^  dam,  to  bdieve  that  this  misfortune  and  dirtrac- 
^  tion  was  begot  and  brought  upon  him  by  his  two 
^  houses  (rf  parliament ;  though,  in  truth,  no  mwar- 
**  rantable  action  against  the  law  could  be  justified 
''even  by  that  authority ;  but  that  they  wdl  knew 
*^  how  the  members  of  both  houses  had  been  driven 
^  thence,  insomuch  that,  of  above  five  hundbred  mem- 
^  bers  of  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  not  then 
**  there  above  fourscore ;  and,  of  above  one  hundred 
*^  of  the  house  of  peers,  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
'*  all  which  were  so  awed  by  a  multitude  of  ana- 
**  baptists,  Brownists,  and  other  persons,  desperate, 
^  and  decayed  in  their  fortunes,  in  and  about  the 
^*  city  of  London,  that,  in  truth,  their  consultations 
**  had  not  the  freedom  and  privilege  which  belong  to 
'*  parliaments.' 

*^  Concerning  any  commissions  granted  by  his  ma- 
"  jesty  to  papists  to  raise  forces,  he  x^rred  them  to 
^  a  declaration,  lately  set  forth  by  him  npcm  the  oc- 
**  casion  of  that  scandal,  which  he  likewise  then  sent 
**  to  them.'  And  fiir  his  own  true  and  zeakius  af- 
**  flection  to  the  protestant  rel^|ion,  he  would  give  no 
**  other  instance  than  his  own  constant  practioe,  on 

.   ?  parliAniftSts.]  pssfiaaiam*  ■  aant  lo  them,]  leat  them. 
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<<  wlikli  nielbe  itadUr  a>iiM  Inr  no  Idemkh ;  «^  book 

VI- 


''  many  protestatknis  he  had  made  in  the  sight  of. 

''  Almighty  God*  to  whom  he  knew  he  should  be   ^^^ 

'*  dearly  accountaUe,  if  he  failed  in  the  observation. ' 

^  For  that  scandalous  imputation  of  his  intention 
''  of  hringing  in  foreign  forces^^  as  the  same  was 
*^  raised  without  the  iMst  shadow  or  colour  of  rew^ 
'^  son,  and  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  majesty,  in 
'*  many  of  his  declarations ;  so  there  could  not  be  a 
<<  dearer  argument  to  his  Hibjects  of  Scotland  that 
<<  be  had  no  such  th<Higiht,  than  that  he  had  hitherto 
''  forborne  to  require  the  assistance  of  that  his  oa- 
*'  tive  kingdom ;  firaim  whose  obedience,  duty,  and 
'*  direction,  he  should  confidently  expect  it,  if  he 
''  thought  his  own  str^o^gth  here  too  weak  to  pre- 
^  serve  him ;  and  of  whose  courage  and  loyalty  he 
''  should  look  to  make  use,  before  he  should  think  of 
^'  any  foreign  aid  to  succour  him.  And  he  knew  no 
'^  reasonable  or  understanding  man  could  suppose 
"  that  they  were  oUiged,  or  enabled,  by  the  late  act 
''  of  parliament  in  both  kingdoms,  to  obey  tte  invi- 
^'  tation  that  was  made  to  them  by  that  pretended* 
^  declaratiw,  when  it  was  so  evidently  provided  foi^ 
^  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  should 
'^  not  war  against  the  Idngdom  of  Scotland,  without 
^'  consent  of  the  parliament  of  England,  so  the  king- 
^*  dom  of  Scotland  should  not  make  war  against  the 
'^  kingdom  of  England  without  the  consent  of  the 
''  parliaiftent  ^  Scotland.** 

He  told  them,  '*  if  the  grave  counsel  and  advice^ 
'^  whiiph  tis^y  had  givra,  and  derived,  to  the  houses  of 
''  parliament  here,  by  tlieir  act  of  the  Sfld  of  April 

^  forces,]  forc^  ^  preteaded]  Not  t»  MS* 
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*<  person,  and  of  his  princelj  greatness  and  aatho- 


I64&  u  jiij^  there  would  not  that  face  of  confiision  have 
**  appeared,  which  now  threatened  this  tdngdoin  : 
«  and  therefore  he  required  them  to  communicate 
'<  what  he  then  writ  to  all  his  subjects  of  that  king- 
'^  dom,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  inform 
*^  them  of  the  truth  of  his  condition ;  and  that  they 
**  suffered  not  the  scandals  and  imputations  laid  on 
^  his  majesty  by  the  malice  and  treason  ci  some 
*^  men,  to  make  any  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
**  people,  to  the  lessening  or  corrupting  their  afiec- 
**  tions  and  loyalty  to  him ;  but  that  they  assured 
**  them  all,  that  the  hardness  he  then  underwent, 
'<  and  the  arms  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up, 
**  were  for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  safety  of 
*'  his  life ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  pro- 
*'  testant  religion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws, 
^*  liberties,  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,^  and 
*^  for  the  just  privileges  of  parliament ;  and  that  he 
*^  looked  no  longer  for  a  blessing  firom  heaven,  than 
''  he  endeavoured  the  defence  and  advancement  of 
**  all  these :  and,  he  could  not  doubt,  a  dutiful  con- 
«  currence  in  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  in  the  care  of 
^  his  honour,  and  just  rights,  would  draw  down  a 
'^  blessing  upon  that  nation  too.*" 

Though  his  majesty  well  knew  all  the  persons,  to 
whom  he  directed  this  letter,  to  be  those  who  were 
only  able  and  willing  to  do  him  all  possiUe  disser* 
vice,  yet  he  was  sure  by  other  instruments,  if  they 
neglected,  which,  for  that  reascm,  they  wore  not  like 
to  do,  to  publish  it  to  the  people  there ;  which  he  be- 

*  this  kingdom,]  the  kingdom, 
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liered  oiiglit  so  fear  operate  upon  them,  as  the  others  Book 
would  not  be  able  to  procure  them  to  invade  Eng-..  '  , 
land ;  and  other  fruit  of  their  allegiance  he  expected  ^^^^« 
not,  than  that  they  should  not  rebel 

His  majesty's  next  care  was  the  procuring  mcmey  what 
for  the  payment  of  his  army ;  that  the  narrow  cir-  tbTuog 
cuit  which  contained  his  quarters  might  not  be  so^V|^ 
intolerably  oppressed  with  that  whole  burden.  This^  ■^■^• 
was  a  very  diflBcult  matter ;  for  the  soldiery  already 
grew  very  high,  and  would  obey  no  orders  or  rules 
but  of  their  own  making ;  and  jnince  Rupert  con* 
sidered  only  the  subsistence,  and  advance  of  the 
horse,  as  his  province,  and  indeed  as  if  it  had  been  a 
province  apart  from  the  army  ;  and  therefore  would 
by  no  means  endure  that  the  great  contributions, 
which  the  counties  within  command  willingly  svb* 
mitted  to,  should  be  assigned  to  any  other  use  than 
the  support  of  the  horse,  and  to  be  immediately  col* 
lected,  and  received  by  the  officers.  So  that  the 
several  garrisons,  and  all  the  body  of  foot,  were  to 
be  constantly  paid,  and  his  majesty's  weekly  ex^ 
pense  for  his  house  borne,  out  of  ;nich  monies'  as 
could  be  borrowed.  For,  of  all  his  own  revenue,  he 
had  not  yet  the  receiving  a  penny  within  his  pow^r ; 
neither  did  he  think  fit  to  compel  any  one,  even 
such  who  were  known  to  have  contributed  freely  to 
the  parliament,  to  supply  him :  only  by  letters,  and 
aD  other  gentle  ways,  he  invited  those  who  were 
aUe,  to  consider  how  much  their  own  security  and 
prosperity  was  concerned,  and  depended  upon  the 
preservation  of  his  rights ;  and  offered  to  seU  any  of 

y  This]  And  this  *  monies]  money 
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BOOK  his  lands,  or  to  give  anj  personal  sectiritj  for  what- 
'  soever  money  would  be  lent  to  him  at  interesft :  for 
'«"»•  he  had  directed  a  grant  to  be  p>«pared  of  several 
parks,  and  forests,  and  other  crown-lands,  to  manj 
persons  of  honour  and  great  fortune  about  him, 
whose  estates  and  reputation  were  well  known; 
who  were  ready  to  be  personally  bound  for  what- 
soever sums  could  be  borrowed. 

The  affection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was 
most  eminent:  for,  as  they  had  before,  when  the 
troubles  first  broke  out,  sent  the  king  above  ten 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  several  stocks  of  the 
coHeges,  and  tiie  purses  of  particular  persons,  many 
wh&reo(  lent  him  all  they  had ;  so  they  now  again 
made  him  a  new  present. '  By  these  means,  and 
the  loan  of  particular  persons,  especially  irom  Lon- 
don, (for  from  thence,  notwithstanding  all  the  strict 
watch  to  the  contrary,  considerable  sums  were 
drawn,)  the  king,  even  above  his  hopes,  was  aUe  to 
pay  his  foot,  albeit  it  amounted  to  above  three  tiiou- 
sand  pounds  weekly,  in  such  manner,  that  during 
the^  whole  winter  there  was  not  the  least  disorder 
for  want  of  pay.  And^  then  he  nsed  all  possible 
care  to  encourage  and  countenance  new  levies  of 
horse  and  foot,  for  the  recruiting  his  army  against 
the  next  spring. 

The  pariianient's  army^  being  now  about  London, 

• 

*  so  tbey  now  •gAin  made  maaoted  to  aboat  tea  tboutsod 

him  a  new  present]  Thu$  arigi-  pounds. 

nally  in  MS.  so  now  they  pre-  ^  the]  that 

Mted  to  him  M  the  plate  be*  <  And]  Noiin  MS. 

longing  to  all  their  corporations,  <^The  parliament's  army]  Tbe 

which  being  coined  (for  a  mint  army 
was  shortly  erected  there)  a- 
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the  offiom'  ^  it  ivbo  were  members  of  pailmnent  book 

attended  that  council  diligently,  upon  which  that^ !— 

army  alone  depended ;  and»  though  they  still  seemed  ^^^- 
rery  desirous  of  peace,  they  very  solemnly  and  se- 
verely prosecuted  all  those  who  really  endeavouied 
it  Their  partiality  and  injustice  was  so  notorious, 
that  there  was  no  rule  or  measure  of  right  in  any 
matter  depending  before  them,  but  consideration 
only  of  the  affections  and  opinions  of  the  persons 
contending ;  neither  could  any  thing  be  more  pro^ 
perly  said  of  them,  than  what  Tacitus  once  speke  of 
the  Jews,  apud  ip^os  fides  <df9tmata^  misericardia 
in  prampiUf  adversms  amnes  alios  hostile  odium. 
Vdumes  would  not  contain  the  instances.  But  they 
found  the  old  arguments  of  popery,  the  militia,  and 
delinquents,  for  the  justification  of  the  war,  grew 
every  day  of  Iqss  reverence  with  the  peojde ;  and 
that  as  the  king's  own  religion  was  above  any  scan* 
dal  they  could  lay  upon  it,  so  the  regal  power 
seemed  so  ass^ted  by  law,  and  the  king,  upon  v  all 
occasions,  cited  particular  statutes  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  right,  that  whilst  they  confessed  the  so- 
vere%n  power  to  be  vested  in  him,  all  legal  rnini*- 
sters  had  that  d^pendenee  on  him,  that  their  au- 
thority would  by  degreea  grow  into  contempt 

And  of  thiB  disadvantage  the  season  of  the  year  tim  uog 
put  them  in  mind:  for  the  king  now,  according  to .bcrifi! 
course,  pricked  sheriffs,  and  made  such  choice  in  aU  • 
counties,  that  they  foresaw  the  pe^le  were  not  like 
to  be  90  implicitly  at  their  disposal.    Therefore,  as 
they  hieid  before  craftily  insinuated  the  same  in  some 
particulars,  they  now  barefitced  avow,  *^  that  the  so^ 

•  officen]  membon  '  thai]  the         •  «  upon]  on 
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**  and  that  the  king  himself,  severed  from  them,  had 


1 642.  t(  QQ  rc^  power  in  him.''  Their  deargj  had  hitherto 
been  their  champions,  and  wrested  the  scripture  to 
their  sense;  their  lawyers  were  now  to  vindicate 
their  title,  and  they  were  not  more  modest  in  apply- 
ing their  profession  to  their  service.  As  all  places 
of  scripture,  or  in  the  fathers,  which  ware  spoken  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  are  by  the  papists  applied  to 
the  church  of  Rome;  so  whatsoever  is  written  in 
any  of  the  books  of  the  law,  or  mentioned  in  the  re- 
cords, of  the  authority  and  effects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  of  the  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment, was,  by  these  men,  alleged  and  uiged  for  the 
power  of  the  two  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the 
single  authority  of  the  house  of  commons.  Beii^ 
supplied  with  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen^  they 
declared,  that  **  the  sheriffs,  then  constituted  1^  the 
«<  king,  were  not  legal  sheriffs,  nor  ought  to  execute, 
**  or  be  submitted  to  in  that  office;"  and  ordered, 
**  whomsoever  the  king  made  sheriff  in  any  county, 
<' to  be  sent  for  as  delinquent:^"  and  because  it 
seemed  unreasonable,  that  the  counties  should  be 
without  that  legal  minister*  to  whom  the  law  bad 
intrusted  its  custody,  it  was  proposed,  *'  that  they 
**  might  make  a  new  great  seal»  and  by  that  aotho- 
<^  rity  make  sheriffs^  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
**  should  find  necessary ;"  but  for  the  present  that 
motion  was  laid  aside. 

The  king  had  appointed  some  of  those  prisonen 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Keintoohfidd,  and 
otba^  apprehended  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  to  be  in- 


^  as  delinquent :]  as  a  delinqtient 
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dieted  of  high  trea8(Hi,  upon  the  statute  of  the  S5th  book 
year  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  before  the  lord  chief.    ^' 


it 


justice,  and  other  learned  judges  of  the  law,  by  virtue    ^^^^• 
of  his  majesty's  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer : 
the  parliament^  declared  **  all  such  indictments,  and 
all  proceedings  thereupon,  to  be  unjust  and  il« 
legal ;"  and  inhibited  the  judges  to  proceed  farther 
therein ;  declaring,  (which  was  a  stronger  ailment,) 
**  that  if  any  man  were  executed,  or  suffered  hurt, 
for  any  thing  he  had  done  by  their  order,  the  Uke 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  by  death  or  other- 
''  wise,  upon  such  prisoners  as  were,  or  should  be, 
**  taken  by  their  forces :"  and  in  none  of  their ^  cases 
ever  asked  the  judges  what  the  law  was.     By  the 
determination  of  the  statute,  and  the  king's  refusal, 
which  hath  been  mentioned  before,  to  pass  any  new 
law  to  that  purpose,  there  was  no  farther  duty  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  due  upon  merchandise,  and 
the  statute  made  this  very  parliament  inrolved  all 
men  in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  a  praemunire,  who 
offered  to  receive  it.     The  king  published  a  procla- 
mation upon  that  sta:tute,  **  and  required  all  men  to 
''  forbear  paying  that  duty,  and  forbid  all  to  receive 
"  it."    They  again  declared,  "  that  no  person,  who 
*'  received  those  duties  by  virtue  of  their  orders,  was 
"  within  the  danger  of  a  pr^munire,  or  any  other 
''  penalty  whatsoever ;  because  the  intent  and  mean- 
**  ing  of  that  penal  clause  was  only  to  restrain  the 
'*  crown  from  imposing  any  duty  or  payment  upon 
**  the  subjects,  wiUiout  their  consent  in  pailmment ; 
"^  and  was  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  case  whare- 
^  unto  the  lords  and  commons  give  their  assMt  im 
''  parliament." 

1  Ike  parttftmeDt]  th«y  ^  tbeir]  ^hem 
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' notice  of  than  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom, 

}^^^'    they  sent,  with  all  formality,  letters  of  credence^  and 
instructions,  and  their  agents,  into  foreign  states  and 
kingdoms. 
Tbe  tub-        By  their  agent  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  the 
tbTd^.   queen  was  then  residing,  they  had  the  courage,  in 
the  torii    P^i^  terms,  to  accuse  the  prince  of  Orange  "  for  sup- 
aDd  com-    «  plying  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  for 
the  states    *^  Uccusing  divcrs  commanders,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
tbMToited  **  to  resoit  into  this  kingdom  to  his  aid."    They  re- 
proTinoe^   membered  them  "  of  the  great  help  that  they  had  re- 
<«  ceived  from  this  kingdom,  when  heretofore  they 
**  lay  under  the  heavy  oppression  of  their  princes ; 
'*  and  how  conducible  the  friendship  of  this  nation 
'*  had  been  to  their  present  greatness  and  power ; 
**  and  therefore  they  could  not  think,  that  they 
would  be  forward  to  help  to  make  them  slaves, 
who  had  been  so  useful,  and  assistant  in  making 
**  them  free  men ;  or  that  they  would  forget,  that 
**  their  troubles  and  dangers  issued  from  die  same 
*'  fountain  with  their  own ;  and  that  those  who  were 
set  awork  to  undermine  religion  and  liberty  in  the 
kingdom,  were  the  same  who  by  open  force  did 
seek  to  bereave  them  of  both."    They  told  them, 
**  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  that  wise  state,  that 
it  was  the  Jesuitical  faction  in  this  kingdom,  that 
had  corrupted  the  counsels  of  the  king,  the  con- 
sciences of  a  great  part  of  the  deigy;  which 
sought  to  destroy  the  parliament,  and  had  raised 
•"  tiie  rebellion  in   Ireland."    They  desired   them 
diherefore,  ''not  to  suffer  any  more  (nrdnance,  ar- 
mour, or  any  other  warlike  provision,. to  be  brought 
over  to  strengthen  those,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
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^  should  prevail  against  the  parliament,  would  use  book 


VI. 


''  that  strength  to  the  ruin  of  those  from  whom . 

"  they  had  it/'  *^^2. 

They  desired  them,  "  they  would  not  send  over 
"  any  of  their  countrymen  to  farther  ^  their  destruc- 
"  tion,  who  were  sent  to  them  for  their  preserva- 
'^  tion ;  that  they  would  not  anticipate  the  spilling 
'^  of  English  blood,  in  an  unnatural  civil  war^  which 
**  had  been  so  cheerfiilly  and  plentifully  hazarded, 
^^  and  spent,  in  that  just  and  honourable  war  by 
^'  which  they  had  been  so  long  preserved,  and  to 
'^  which  the  blood  of  those  persons,  and  many  other 
'*  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  was  still  in  a  manner 
^'  dedicated ;  but  rather  that  they  would  cashier, 
^*  and  discard  from  their  employment,  those  that 
"  would  presume  to  come  over  for  that  purpose." 
They  told  them,  ^*  the  question  between  his  majesty 
'^  and  the  parliament  was  not  whether  he  should 
"  enjoy  the  same  prerogative  and  power,  which  had 
'*  belonged  to  their  former  kings,  his  majesty's  royal 
''predecessors;  but  whether  that  prerogative  and 
'^  power  should  be  employed  to  their  defence,  or  to 
"  their  ruin ;  that  it  could  not  be  denied  by  those, 
''  who  look  indifferently  on  their  proceedings  and 
"  affairs,  that  it  would  be  more  honour  and  wealth, 
"  safety  and  greatness  to  his  majesty,  in  concurring 
''  with  his  parliament,  than  in  the  course  in  which 
''  he  now  is :  but  so  unhappy  had  his  majesty  and 
*'  the  kingdom  been,  in  those  who  had  the  greatest 
'^  influence  upon  his  counsels,  that  they  looked  more 
"  upon  the  prevailing  of  their  own  party,  than  upon 
"*  any  those  great  advantages,  both  to  his  crown 

*  £uther]  further 
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'  <*  ing  with  his  people :  and  so  cunning  were  those 
1642.  tt  factors  for  popery,  in  prosecution  of  their  own 
"  aims,  that  they  could  put  on  a  counterfeit  visage 
**  of  honour,  peace,  and  greatness,  upon  those  courses 
"  and  counsels,  which  had  no  truth  and  reality,  but 
'*  of  weakness,  dishonour,  and  miseries  to  his  ma^ 
«  jesty,  and  the  whole  kingdom." 

They  said,  "  they  had  lately  expressed  their  earn- 
"  est  inclinations  to  that  national  love  and  amity 
'*  with  the  united  provinces,  which  had  been  nou- 
*^  rished  and  confirmed  by  so  many  dvil  respects, 
**  and  mutual  interests,  as  made  it  so  natural  to 
**  them,  that  they  had,  this  parliament,  in  their 
humble  petition  to  his  majesty "',  desired,  that 
they  might  be  joined  with  that  state  in  a  more 
**  near  and  strait  league  and  union :  and  they  could 
**  not  but  expect  some  returns  from  them,  of  the 
**  like  expressions ;  and  that  they  would  be  so  ^  far 
from  blowing  the  fire,  which  begun  ^  to  kindle 
among  them,  that  they  would  rather  endeavour 
**  to  quench  it,  by  strengthening  and  encouraging 
them  who  had  no  other  design  but  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  to  preserve  their  religion,  save  them- 
**  selves,  and  the  other  reformed  churches  of  Christ- 
**  endom,  from  the  massacres  and  extirpations,  with 
**  which  the  principles  of  the  Roman  religion  did 
**  threaten  them  all ;  which  were  begun  to  be  acted 
**  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  hopes,  and  endeavours,  and 
**  intentions  of  that  party  had  long  since  been  exe- 
**  cuted  upon  them,  if  the  mercy,  favour,  and  bless- 
^  ing  of  Almighty  God  had  not  superabounded,  and 

"*    to    his    majesty]   Not   in         "  bo]  Not  w  MS. 
MS,  0  bc^n]  began 
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*^  prevented  the  subtilty  and  malignity  of  cruel^  book 
wicked,  and  bloodthirsty  men.' 


<«  «>{^lr.i^     «»^   K1.>^^4k:^4-«>  ^^*^  »  ^1 


With  this  specious  despatch,  in  which  were  many    ^^^^- 
other  particulars  to  render  the  king's  cause  ungra- 
cious, and  their  own  very  plausible,  their  agent,  one 
Strickland,  an  obscure  gentleman,  was  received  by 
the  States;  and,  notwithstanding  the  queen  was 
then  there,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  visibly  inclined 
to  as^st  the  king  with  aU  his  interests,  and  the  in* 
terposition  of  the  king's  resident,  did  not  only  hin- 
der the  States  from  giving  the  least  countenance  to 
the  king's  cause,  but  really  so  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  army,  and  in  that  p  court,  that  there  was 
jiothing  designed  to  advance  it  by  the  prince  -  of 
Orange  himself,  (who  with  great  generosity  sup- 
plied the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  very 
considerable  value,)  or  by  the  private  activity  and 
dexterity  of  particular  persons,  out  of  their  own  for-* 
tune,  or  by  the  sale  or  pawning  of  jewels,  but  intel- 
ligence was  given  soon  enough  to  the  parliament, 
either  to  get  stops,  and  seizures  upon  it,  by  order  of 
the  state,  or  to  intercept  the  supply  by  their  navy 
at  sea.    So  that  much  more  was  in  that  manner, 
and  by  that  means,  taken  and  intercepted  at  sea, 
than  ever  arrived  at  any  port  within  his  majest/s 
obedience :  of  which  at  that  time  he  had  only  one, 
the  harbour  of  Newcastle.     With  the  same  success 
they  sent  another  agent  to  Brussels,  who  prevailed 
with  don  Francisco   de  Melos,  then   governor  of 
Flandafs,  to  discountenance  always,  and  sometimes 
to  prevent,  the  preparations  which  were  there  mak- 
ing by  the  king's  ministers.     And  in  France  they 

P  that]  the 

A  a  3 
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BOOK  had  another  agent,  one  Aulgier,  a  man  long  before 
in  the  constant  pay  of  the  crown ;  who,  though  he 


'^'*2.    ^jjg  ^^|.  received,  and  avowed,  (to  put  the  better 

varnish  upon  their  professions  to  the  king,)  bj  that 

crown,  did  them  more  service  than  either  of  the 

other ;  by  how  much  more  that  people  Aad  an  influ«- 

ence  upon  the  distempers  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  iDdi-       And  as  the  parliament  made  all  these  addresses 

foreign      to  foreign  states  and  princes,  which  no  parliament 

rtatM^^   had  ever  done  before,  so  it  will  be  fit  here  to  take 

brtwcenT   °®^^  ^^w  other  princes  appeared  concerned  on  the 

the  king     king's  behalf     The  Spaniard  was  sufficiently  in- 

and  parJia-  i  »         i       i  .  •  « 

ment.  ccused  by  the  kmg^s  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Portugal,  and,  which  was  more,  entering  into  terms 
of  amity  and  league  with  that  crown,  and  had  there- 
fore contributed  notable  assistance  to  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and  sent  both  arms  and  money  thither. 
And  since  the  extravagances  of  this  parliament,  the 
ambassador  of  Spain  <i  had  made  great  application 
to  them. 

The  French,  according  to  their  nature,  were  much 
more  active,  and  more  intent  upon  blowing  the  fire. 
The  former  commotions  in  Scotland  had  been  raised 
by  the  special  encouragement,  if  not  contrivance,  of 
the  cardinal  Richelieu ;  who  had  carefiiUy  kept  up 
and  enlarged  the  old  franchises  of  the  Scots  under 
that  crown ;  which  made  a  very  specious  show  of 
wonderful  grace  and  benefit,  at  a  distance,  to  that 
nation,  and  was  of  little  burden  to  the  French ;  and, 
in  truth,  of  little  advantage  to  those  who  were  in 
full  possession  of  all  those  privileges  ^     Yet,  by  this 
means,  the  French  have  always  had  a  very  great 

'  of  Spain]  of  that  king  '  priiil^es]  relations 
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inflaenoe  upon  the  aflfections  of  that  people,  and  op-  book 

portunlties  to  work  great  prejudice  to  that  crown : L. 

as  nothing  was  more  visible  than  that,  by  the"  car-  ^^'^^- 
dinal's  activity,  all  those  late  distempers  in  Scotland 
were  carried  on  till  his  death,  and,  by  his  rules  and 
prindides^  afterwards :  the  French  ministers  always 
making  their  correspondence  with,  and  relation  to 
those  who  were  taken  notice  to  be  of  the  puritan 
party ;  which  was  understood  to  be  in  order  only  to 
the  opposition  of  those  counsels,  which  should  at 
any  time  be  offered  on  the  behalf  of  Spain. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  the  French 
ambassador,  monsieur  la  Ferte,  dissembled  not  to 
have  notaUe  familiarity  with  those  who  governed 
most  in  the  two  houses;  discovered  to  them  what- 
soever he  knew,  or  could  reasonably  devise  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king's  counsels  and  resolutions; 
and  took  all  opportunities  to  lessen  and  undervalue 
the  king's  regal  power,  by  applying  himself  on  pub- 
lic occasions  of  state,  and  in  his  master's  name,  and 
to  improve  his  interest,  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment^ (which  had  in  no  age  before  been  ever  known,) 
as  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  men  out  of 
Ireland,  before  remembered;  in  which  he  caused, 
by  the  importunity  of  the  two  houses,  his  majesty's 
promise  and  engagement  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
to  be  rendered  of  no  effect.  And,  after  that,  he 
formally  exhibited,  in  writing,  a  complaint  to  the 
two  houses  against  sir  Thomas  Rowe,  his  majesty's 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  and  princes 
of  Grermany,  upon  the  treaty  of  an  accommodation 
on  the  behalf  of  the  prince  elector  and  restitution  of 

» the]  that 

A  a  4 
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BOOK  the  palatinate,  confidentlj  avowing,  *'  that  sir  Tho* 
^'"      "  mas  Rowe  had  offered,  on  the  king's  part,  to  enter 


1642.  (( jn^  1^  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
**  house  of  Austria,  and  to  wed  all  their  interests ;" 
and,  in  plain  terms,  asked  them,  *^  whether  they  had 
^*  given  sir  Thomas  ^  instructions  to  that  purpose  ?** 
expressing  a  great  value  his  master  had  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  England;  which  drew 
them  to  a  return  of  much  and  unusual  civility,  and 
to  assure  the  French  king,  **  that  sir  Thomas  Rowe 
**  had  no  such  instructions  from  them ;  and  that 
**  they  would  examine  the  truth  of  it ;  and  would 
^  be  careful  that  nothing  should  be  done  and  per- 
**  fected  in  that  treaty,  which  might  reflect  upon 
**  the  good  of  the  French  king."  Whereas  in  truth 
there  was  not  the  least  ground  or  pretence  for  that 
suggestion;  sir  Thomas  Rowe  having  never  made 
any  such  offer,  or  any  thing  like  it.  And  when, 
after  his  return  out  of  Germany,  he  expostulated 
with  the  French  ambassador,  for  such  an  injurious, 
causeless  information,  he  answered,  **  that  ^  his  mas* 
'*  ter  had  received  such  advertisement,  and  had 
**  given  him  order  to  do  what  he  did."  So  that  it 
easily  appeared,  it  was  only  a  fiction  of  state,  where* 
by  they  took  occasion  to  publish,  that  they  would 
take  any  opportunity  to  resort '  to  the  two  houses, 
and  thereby  to  flatter  them  in  their  usurpation  of 
any  sovereign  authority. 

There  is  not  a  sadder  consideration  than  this  pas- 
sion, and  injustice,  in  Christian  princes,  (and  I  jM^y 
God  the  almighty  justice  be  not  angry,  on  this  ac- 

*  sir  Thomas]  him  to  resort]  would  on  any  occa- 
^  that]  that  since                       sion  resort 

*  would  take  any  opportunity 
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count,  with  the  government  of  kings,  princes,  and  book 
states,)  y  that  thej  are  seldom  ■  so  solicitous  that  the 
laws  be  executed,  justice  administered,  and  order 
performed  *  within  their  own  kingdoms,  as  they  are 
that  all  three  may  be  disturbed  and  confounded 
amongst  their'  neighbours.  And  ^  there  is  no  sooner 
a  spark  of  dissension,  a  discomposure  in  affectioni» 
a  jealousy  in  understandings,  discerned  to  be  in  ^  a 
neighbour  province,  or  kingdom,  to  the  hazarding 
the  ^  peace  thereof,  but  they,  though  in  league  and 
amity,  with  their  utmost  art  and  industiy,  make  it 
their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into  a  flame,  and 
to  contract  and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours,  and 
jealous  apprehensions,  into  a  peremptory  discontent^ 
and  all  discontent  to  sedition,  and  all  sedition  to 
open  and  profSessed  rebellion.  And  they  have  rare- 
ly^ so  am{de  satisfaction  in  their  own  greatness,  or 
80  great  a  sense  and  value  of  God's  blessing  upon 
them,  as  when  they  have  been  instruments  of  drawl- 
ing some  notorious  calamity  upon  their  neighbours. 
As  if  the  religion  of  princes  were  nothing  but  po- 
licy, and  that  they  considered  nothing  more,  than 
to  make  ^  all  other  kingdoms  but  their  own  miser- 
able :  and  K  because  Ood  hath  reserved  them  to  be 
tried  only  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  before 


y  There  is — and  states,]  Thus 
in  MS, :  There  is  not  a  sadder 
oonsideration  (and  I  pray  God 
the  almighty  justice  be  not  an- 
gry with,  and  weary  of  the  go- 
▼emroent  of  kiiigs  and  princes, 
for  it  is  a  strange  declension  mo- 
narcbtcal  government  is  fallen 
to,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mon people  within  these  late 
years)  than  this  passion  and  in- 
justice, in  Christian  princes. 


'  seldom]  not 

*  performed]  preserved 

^  And]  And  therefore 

^  to  bie  in]  MS,  adds :  or  to 
be  easy  to  be  infused  into 

^  the]  of  the 

^  And  they  have  rarely]  And 
have  never 

<^and  that  they  considered 
nothing  more  than  to  make] 
enough  to  make 

8  and]  and  that 
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BOOK  his  own  tribunal,  that  he  means  to  try  them  too  b> 

VI 

other  laws,  and  rules,  than  he  hath  published  to  the 


1642.    ^orld  for  his  servants  to  walk  by.     Whereas  they 
ought  to  consider,  that  God  hath  placed  them  over 
his  people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance  to 
his  laws  by  their  own  strict  observation  of  them ; 
and  that  as  their  subjects  are  to  be  defended  and 
protected  by  their  princes,  ^  so  they  ^  themselves  are 
to  be  assisted  and  supported  by  one  another ;  the 
function  of  kings  being  an  order  ^  by  itsdf :  and  as 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  every  law  is,  in  the  policy 
of  state,  ^  an  offence  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  violation  ^  offered  to  his 
person  in  the  transgression  of  that  rule  without 
which  he  cannot  govern;  so  the  rebellion  of  sub- 
jects against  their  prince  ou^t  to  be  looked  upon, 
by  all  other  kings,  as  an  assault  of  their  own  sove- 
reignty, and,  in   some  degree,"  a  design  against 
monarchy  itself;  and  consequently  to  be  suppressed, 
and  extirpated,  in  what  other  kingdom  soever  it  is, 
with  the  like^  concernment  as  if  it  were  in  their 
own  bowels. 

Besides  these  indirect  artifices,  and  activity  be- 
fore mentioned  P  in  the  French  ambassador,  very 
many  of  ^  the  Hugonots  in  France  (with  whom  this 
crown  heretofore,  it  may  be,  kept  too  much  corre- 
spondence)' were  declared  enemies  to  the  king; 
and,  in  public  and  in  secret,  gave  all  possible  assist- 

^  their  priDces,]  them,  p  before  mentioned]  Not  m  MS. 

'  they]  Not  m  MS.  <i  very  many  of]  Not  m  MS. 

^  an  order]  a  classis  '  (with   whom  —  correspond- 

1  state,]  states,  ence)]  Thus  origmaUy  m  MS, : 

"  violation]  violence  fW>m  whom  this  crown  hereto- 
°  in  some  degree,]  Noi  in  MS.    fore  received  wonderful  adran- 

®  the  like]  the  same  tages 
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ance  to  those  whose  business  was  to  destroy  the  book 
church.    And  as  this  animositj  proved  of  unspeak- 


able inconvenience  and  damage  to  the  king,  through^  ^^^^- 
out  all  these  troubles,  and  of  equal  benefit  to  hii 
enemies ;  so  the  occasion,  from  whence  those  dis- 
affecdons  grew,  was  very  unskilfully  and  impru- 
dently administered  by  the  state  here.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  business  of  Rochelle,  which,  though  it  studc 
deep  in  all,  yet  most  imputed  the  counsels  of  that 
time  to  men  that  were  dead,  and  not  to  a  fixed  de- 
sign of  the  court ;  they  had'  a  greater  quarrel,  which 
made  them  believe,  that  their  very  religion  was  per- 
secuted by  the  church  of  England. 

When  the  reformation  of  rdigion  first  begun^.  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth, 
very  many,  out  of  Grermany  and  France,  left  their 
countries,  where  the  refinrmation  was  severely  per- 
secuted, and  transplanted  themselves,  their  families, 
and  estates,  into  England,  where  they  were  received 
very  hospitably ;  and  that  king,  with  great  piety  and 
policy,  by  several  acts  of  state,  granted  them  many 
indemnities,  and  the  free  use  of  churches  in  London 
for  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  whereby  the  nmn- 
ber  of  them  increased ;  and  the  benefit  to  the  king- 
dom, by  such  an  access  of  trade,  and  improvement 
of  manufactures,  was  very  considerable.  Which  ^ 
qneen  Elizabeth  finding,  and  well  knowing  that  other 
notable  uses  of  them  might  be  made,  enlaiged  their 
privileges  by  new  concessions;  drawing,  by  all 
means,  great^  numbers  over,  and  suffering  them  to 
erect  churches,  and  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  re- 


*  tbey  had]  but  they  had  "  Which]  The  which 

'  begun]  began  '  great]  greater 
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BOOR  ligion  after  their  own  manner,  and  according  to  their 
^     own  ceremonies,  in  all  places,  where,  for  the  conve- 


1 642.  niencj  of  their  trade,  they  chose  to  reside.  And  so 
they  bad  churches  in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  London ;  where- 
by the  wealth  of  those  places  marvellously  increased. 
And,  besides  the  benefit  from  thence,  the  queen  made 
use  of  them  in  her  great  transactions  of  state  in 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and»  by  the  medi- 
ation and  interposition  of  those  people,  kept  an  use- 
fid  interest  in  that  party,  in  all  the  foreign  domi- 
nions where  they  were  tolerated.  The  same  char- 
ters of  liberty  were  continued  and  granted  to  them, 
during  the  peaceable  reign  of  king  James,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  this  king^s  reign,  although,  it  may 
be,  the  politic  considerations  in  those  concessions, 
and  conniyances,  were  neither  made  use  of,  nor  un- 
derstood. 

Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when  the 
power  of  churchmen  grew  more  transcendent,  and 
indeed  the  faculties  and  understandings  of  the  lay- 
counsellors  more  dull,  lazy,  and  unactive,  (for,  with- 
out the  last,  the  first  could  have  done  no  hurt,)  the 
bishops  grew  jealous  that  the  countenancing  another 
discipline  of  the  church  here,  by  order  of  the  state, 
(for  those  foreign  congregations  were  governed  by  a 
presb}rtery,  according  to  the  custom  and  constitution 
of  those  parts  of  which  they  had  been  natives :  the^ 
French,  Duteh,  and  Walloons  had  the  free  uae  of 
several  churches  according  to  their  own  discipline,) 
would  at  least  diminish  the  reputation  and  dimity 
of  the  episcopal  government,  and  give  some  coun- 

y  the]  for  the 
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tenance'  to  the  factious  and  scfaismatical  party  in  boor 
England  to  hope  for  such  a  toleration.  ^'' 


Then  there  wanted  not  some  fiery,  turbulent,  and  ^  ^^^• 
contentious  persons  of  the  same  congregations,  who, 
upon  private  differences  and  contests,  were  ready  to 
inform  against  their  brethren,  and  to  discover  what, 
they  thought,  might  prove  of  most  prejudice  to 
them ;  so  that,  upon  pretence  that  they  far  exceed- 
ed the  liberties  which  were  granted  to  them,  and 
that,  under  the  notion  of  foreigners,  many  English 
separated  themselves  from  the  church,  and  joined 
themselves  to  those  congregations^  (which  possibly 
was  in  part  true,)  the  council*-board  connived  at%  or 
interposed  not,  whilst^  the  bishops  did  some  acts  of 
restraint,  with  which  those  congregations^  grew  ge- 
nerally discontented,  and  thought  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences  to  be  taken  from  them ;  which  caused  in 
London^  much  complaining  of  this  kind,  but  milch 
more  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  where  Dr.  Wren, 
the  bishop  there,  passionately  and  warmly^  proceed- 
ed against  them  :  so  that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to 
the  lessening  the  wealthy  manufacture  there  of  ker- 
seys, and  narrow  cloths,  and,  which  was  worse,  trans- 
porting that  mjrstery  into  foreign  parts. 

And,  that  this  might  be  sure  to  look  like  more 
than  what  was  necessary  to  the  civil  policy  of  the 
kingdom^  whereas,  in  all  former  times,  the  ambaasar 
dors,  and  all  foreign  ministers  of  state,  employed 
from  Rngland  into  any  parts  where  the  reformed  re- 

'  countenance]    hope   and  tribe 

countenance  ^  which  caused  in  London] 

'  Mt]  Not  in  M8,  and  to  in  London  there  was 

^  whilst]  that  ^  wannly]  ftuiously 
'  thoee  congregations]   that 
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BOOK  ligion  was  exercised,  frequented  their  churches,  ga?e 
all  possible  countenance  to  their  profession,  and  held 

1642.  correspondence  with  the  most  active  and  powerful 
persons  of  that  relation,  and  particularly  the  am- 
bassador lieger  at  Paris^  had  diligently  and  con- 
stantly frequented  the  church  at  Charenton^  and  held 
a  fair  intercourse  with  those  of  that  religion  through- 
out the  kingdom,  by  which  they  had  still  received 
advantage,  that  people  being  industrious  and  active 
to  get  into  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  so  deriving 
all  necessary  intelligence  to  those  whom  they  desired 
to  gratify:  the  contrary  to  this  s  was  now  with  great 
industry  practised,  and  some  advertisements,  if  not 
instructions,  given  to  the  ambassadors  there,  "  to 
**  forbear  any  extraordinary  commerce  with  the 
''  men  of  that  profession.^"  And  the  lord  Scuda- 
more,  who  was  the  last  ordinary  ambassador  there, 
before  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whether 
by  the  inclinations^  of  his  own  nature,  or  by  advice 
from  others,  not  only  declined  going  to  Charenton, 
but  furnished  his  own  chapel,  in  his  house»  with 
such  ornaments,  (as  candles  upon  the  communion* 
table,  and  the  like,)  as  gave  great  offence  and  um- 
brage to  those  of ^  the  reformation  there^,  who  had 
not  seen  the  like:  besides  that  he  was  careful  to 
publish,  upon  all  occasions,  by  himself,  and  those 
who  had  the  nearest  relation  to  him,  ^*  that  the 
church  of  England  looked  not  on  the  Hugonots 
as  a  part  of  their  communion ;"  which  was  Uke- 


it 


f  at  Pftris]  MS.  addt:  from  that  tribe, 

the  time  of  the  reformation  ^  inclinationa]  inclinmtioB 

K  to  this]  whereof  ^  there]  Not  m  MS. 
^  the  men  of  that  profession.] 
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wise  too  much  and  too  industriously  discoursed  at  book 
home.  .  ^^' 


They  of  the  .church  of  England^  who  committed  ^^^^* 
the  greatest  errors  this  way,  had,  undoubtedly,  not™ 
the  least  thoughts  of  making  alterations  in  it  to- 
wards the  countenancing  of  popery,  >^  as  hath  been 
uncharitably  conceived :  but  (having  too  just  cause 
given  them  to  dislike  the  passion,  and  licence, 
that  was  taken  by  some  persons  in  the  reformed 
churches,  under  the  notion  of  conscience  and  reli<* 
gion,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  kingdoms) 
unskilfully  believed,  that  the  total  declining  the  in« 
terest  of  that  party,  where  it  exceeded  the  necessary 
bounds  of  reformation,  would  make  this  church  of 
England  looked  upon  with  more  reverence;  and  that' 
thereby  the  common  adversary,  the  papist,  would 
abate  somewhat  of  his  arrogance  and  supercilious- 
ness ;  and  that  both  parties,^  piously  considering  the 
charity  which  religion  should  beget,  might,  if  not 
unite,  yet  refrain  from  the  bitterness  and  uncharit* 
ableness,  of  contention  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
agree  inP  the  practical  duties  of  Christians  and  sub- 
jects. Thus,  4  contracting  their  considerations  in 
too  narrow  a  compass,  these  men'  contented  them- 
selves with  their  pious  intentions,  without  duly 
weighing  objections,  or  the  circumstances  of  policy. 
And  some  of  our  own  communion,  who'  differed 
with  them  in  opinion  in  this  point,  though  they 

'  of  the  church  of  England]         ®  and  that  both  parties,]  and 

^ot  in  MS*  80  all  parties,. 

*"  undoubtedly,  not]  no  doubt,        p  and  agree  in]  severed  from 

°  making  alterations  in  it  to-         i  Thus,]  And  so, 
wards  the  countenancing  of  po-         '  these  men]  Not  in  MS. 
penr,]  making  any  alterations  in         *  And  some  of  our  own  com- 

the  church  of  England,  munion,  who]  And  they  who 
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BOOK  were  in  the  right,  not  giving,  and,  it  may  be,  not 

VI 

knowing  the  right  reasons,  rather  confirmed  than  re- 
J  642.  formed  them  in  their  inclinations :  neither  of  them 
discerning  the  true  and  substantial  grounds  of  that^ 
policy,  upon  which  that  good  correspondence"  had 
been  founded,  which  they  were  now  about  to  change : 
and  so^  the  church  of  England,  not  giving  the  same 
countenance  to  those  of  the  religion  in  foreign  parts, 
which  it  had  formerly  done,  no  sooner  was  discern- 
ed to  be  under  a  cloud  at  home,  but  those  of  the  re* 
ligion  abroad  were  glad  of  the  occasion  to  pubUsh 
their  malice  against  her,  and  to  enter  into  the  same 
conspiracy  against  the  crown,  without  which  they 
could  have  done  little  hurt  to  the  church.' 

Now,  to  return  to  the  course  of  our  history  ;y  after 
aD  discourses  and  motions  for  peace  were,  for  a  time, 
laid  aside ;  and  new  thoughts  of  victory,  and  utterly 
subduing  the  king's^  party,  again  entertained ;  they 
found  one  trouble  falling  upon  them,  which  they  had 
least  suspected,  want  of  money ;  all  their  vast  sums 
collected,  upon  any  former  bills,  passed  by  the  king 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  payment  of  the  debt 
to  the  Scots,  and  all  their  money  upon  subscrip- 
tions of  plate^  and  loans  upon  the  public  faith^  which 


^  that]  Not  in  MS. 

"  that  good  correspondence] 
those  conclusions 

*  and  so^-to  the  church.] 
Thus  originaUy  in  MS.  C.  It 
were  therefore  to  be  wished, 
that  in  all  great  acts  of  state 
some  memorials  should  be  kept, 
and  always  reserred  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  crown,  of  the  true 
motires  and  grounds  of  such 
acts,  (which  are  seldom  the  same 
that  appear  publicly;)  whereby 


posterity  may  duly  discern^  be- 
fore any  alteration  or  revoca* 
tion,  the  policy  thereof,  and  so 
take  heed  that  that  may  doc 
be  looked  upon  as  indiflbrent, 
which,  rightly  understood,  is  of  a 
substantial  consideration.  Thb 
was  the  state  of  the  king^s  af- 
fairs at  home  and  abroad,  when 
his  standard  was  erected  at  Not- 
tingham. 

7  Now,  to  rctoro  to  flie  couTM 
of  our  history ;]  NiH  in  MS. 
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amounted  to  incredible  proportions^  were  even  quite  book 
wasted;  and  their  constant  expense  was  so  great, __Xi_ 
that  no  (ordinary  supply  would  serve  their  turn ;  and  l^^^- 
thej  easily  discerned,  that  their  money  only,  and  not 
their  cause,  procured  them  soldiers  of  all  kinds ;  and 
that  they  could  never  su[^Kirt  their  power,  if  their 
power  was  not  able  to  supply  them.  All  voluntary 
loans  were  at  an  end,  and  the  public  £uth  thought 
a  security  not  to  be  relied  on,  and^  by  how  much 
greater  the  difficulty  was,  by  sq  much  the  more  fatal 
would  the  sinking  under  it  prove ;  and  therefore  it 
was  with  the  more  vigour  to  be  resisted.  In  the 
end,  they  resolved  upon  the  thorough^  execution  of 
their  fuU  sovereign  power,  and  to  let  the  people  .see 
what  they  might  trust  to ;  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  arts  and  degrees  of  their  motion. 

They  first  ordered,  **  that  committees  should  beNewwaji 
^'  named  in  all  counties,  to  take  care  for  provisions  moM^y 
''  of  victuals  for  the  army,  and  also  for  the  tal^ng  up^^^^^^ 
**  of  horses  for  service  in  the  field,  dragoonqrs  and 
"  draught  horses,  and  for  borrowing  of  money  and 
*'  plate  to  supply  the  army :  and  upon  certificate  firom 
"  those^  committees,"  (who  had  power  to  set  what 
value  or  rates  they  pleased  upon  these  provisions  of 
any  kind,)  ^*  the  same  should  be  entered  with  their 
''  treasurer,  who  should  hereafter  repay  the  same.** 
It  was  then  alleged,  ^vthat  this  would  only  draw 
*'  supjdies  from  their  friends,  and  the  well  affected ; 
''  and  that  others,  who  either  liked  not  their  pro- 
"ceedings,  or  loved  their  money  better  than  die 
"  liberty  of  their  country,  would  not  contribute.*' 
Upon  this  it  was  ordered,  '^  that  in  case  the  owners 

*  and]  Ni^mMS,  *  thorough]  full  ^.thoie]  th^e 
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BOOK  "  refused  to  bring  in  money,  provisions,  plate,  and 
^'  «<  horsed  upon  the  public  faith,  for  the  use  of  the 
1642,  ^army;  for  the  better  preventing  the  spoil,  and 
•*  embezzling  of  such  provisions  of  money,  plate, 
**  and  horses,  by  the  disorder  of  the  soldiers,  and 
<*  that  they  may  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
•*  enemies,  that  the  committees,  or  any  two  of  them, 
**  should  be  authorized,  and  enabled  to  send  for  such 
**  provisions,  money,  plate,  and  horses ;  and  to  take 
"  the  same  into  their  custody,  and  to  set  indifferent 
«  value  and  rate  upon  them ;  which  value  they 
«  should  certify  to  the  treasurers,  for  the  propor- 
"  tions  to  be  repaid  at  such  time,  and  in  such  man- 
•*  ner,  as  should  be  ordered  by  both  houses  of  par- 
•*  liament." 

This  was  done  only  to  shew  what  they  meant  to 
do  over  all  England,  and  as  a  stock  of  credit  to 
them.  For  at  present  it  would  neither  supply  their 
wants;  neither  was  it  seasonable  for  them,  or  in- 
deed possible  to  endeavour  the  execution  of  it  in 
many  counties.  London  was  the  place  from  whence 
only  their  present  help  must  come.  To  them  there- 
fore they  declared,  "  that  the  king's  army  had  made 
''  divers  assessments  upon  several  counties,  and  the 
subjects  were  compelled,  by  the  soldiers,  to  pay 
the  same;  which  army,  if  it  continued,  would 
^  soon  ruin  and  waste  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
"  overthrow  religion,  law,  and  liberty :  that  there 
was  no  probable  way,  under  God,  for  the  suppress- 
ing that  army,  and  other  ill  affected  persons,  but 
^*  by  the  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  which  army  could  not  be  maintained,  with- 
out  great  sums  of  money ;  and  for  raising  such 
sums,  there  could  be  no  act  of  parliament  passed 
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**  with  his  majesty's  assent,  albeit  there  was  great  book 

'^justice  that  such  money  should  be  raised:  that, '. 

^<  hitherto,  the'  army  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  ^^^^* 
^*  maintained  by  the  vduntary  contributions  of  well 
^  affected  people,  who  had  freely  contributed  ac« 
<<  cording  to  their  abilities :  that  there  were  divers 
*'  others  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmln- 
^*  ster,  and  the  suburbs,  that  had  not  contributed  at 
^^  all  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  army,  or  if 
**  they  had,  yet  not  answerable  to  their  estates ; 
^*  who  notwithstanding  received  benefit  and  protec- 
"  tion  by  the  same  army,  as  weU  as  any  others ; 
^  and  therefore  it  was  most  just,  that  they  should, 
*'  as  well  as  others,  be  chained  to  contribute  to  the 
''  maintenance  thereof." 

Upon  these  grounds  and  reasons,  it  was  ordained, 
''by  the  authority  of  parliament,  that  Isaac  Fen- 
''  nington,  the  then  lord  mayor  of  London,  and 
^  some  other  aldermen,  and  citizens,  or  any  four  of 
''  them,  should  have  power  and  authority  to  nomi- 
''  nate,  and  appoint,  in  every  ward,  within  the  city 
'*  of  Lmidon,  six  such  persons  as  they  should  think 
'*  fit,  who  should  have  power  to  inquire  of  all  who 
''  had  not  contributed  upon  the  propositions  con- 
"*  ceming  the  raising  of  money,  plate,  &c.  and  of 
^*  such  Me  men  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  ac- 
'' cording  to  their  estates  and  abilities;  and  those 
'*  persons  so  substituted,  or  any  four  of  them,  within 
"*  tbeir  several  wards  and  limits,  should  have  power 
**  to  assess  all  persons  of  ability  who  had  not  con- 
"*  tributed,  and  also  those  who  had  contributed,  yet 
''  not  according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  such  sums  of 
"  money,  according  to  their  estates,  as  the  assessors, 
**  or  any  four  of  them,  should  think  reasonable,  so 
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BOOK  **  as  the  same  exceeded  not  the  twentieth  part  of 
'  "  their  estates ;  and  to  nominate  fit  persons  for  the 
1642.  «  receipt'  thereof.  And  if  any  person  so  assessed 
**  should  refuse  to  pay  the  money  so  assessed  upon 
'<  him,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors  and  col- 
"  lectors  to  levy  that  sum  by  way  of  distress^  and 
^  sale  of  the  goods  of  persons  so  refusing.  And  if 
^  any  person  distrained  should  make  resistance,  it 
^  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors  and  collectors  to 
call  to  their  assistance  any  of  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  or  any  other  of*  his  majesty's  subjects; 
who  were  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
them.  The  ®  burgesses  of  Westminster  and  South- 
wark,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  that  purpose, 
**  were  to  do  the  same  within  those  limits,  as  the 
**  other  in  London." 

And  that  there  might  be  no  stratagem  to  avoid 
this  tax,  (so  strange  and  unlooked  for,)  by  a  second 
ordinance  in  explanation  of  the  former,  th^r  or- 
dained, *'  that,  if  no  sufficient  distress  could  be 
*'  found  for  the  payment  of  what  should  be  assessed, 
*^  the  collectors  should  have  power  to  inquire  of  any 
^'  sum  of  money  due  to  those  persons  so  assessed, 
"from  what  persons  soever,  for  rents,  goods,  or 
'*  debts,  or  for  any  other  thing  or  cause  whatsoever. 
^*  And  the  collectors  had  power  to  receive  all  sudi 
^*  debts,  until  the  full  value  of  the  sums  so  assessed, 
'^  and  the  charges  in  levying  or  recovering  the  same, 
**'  should  be  satisfied :  and  lest  the  discovery  of  those 
'*  debts  might  be  difficult,  the  same  collectors  had 
'*  power  to  compound  for  any  rents,  goods,  or  debts, 
*'  due  to  such  persons  so  assessed,  with  any  person 

«  receipt]  collection       ^  of]  Not  in  MS.       •  The]  And  tiie 
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"  by  whom  the  same  was  due^  and  to  give  full  dis-  book 

^  charges  for  the  money  so  compounded  for,  which — 

^*  should  be  good  and  effectual  to  all  purposes.  And  ^  ^'^^' 
"  if  the  money  assessed  could  not  be  levied,  by  any 
**  of  these  ways,  then  the  persons  assessed  should  be 
*^  imprisoned  in  such  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
**  so  long  time,  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
**  conunons  for  examinations  should  appoint,  and 
**  order ;  and  the  families  of  all  such  persons  so  im* 
**  prisoned  should  no  longer  remain  within  the  cities 
**  of  London  or  Westminster,  the  suburbs,  or  the 
'^  counties  adjacent.  And  all  assessors  and  collectors 
**  should  have  the  protection  of  both  houses  of  par- 
*^  liament,  for  their  indemnity  in  that  service,  and 
^  receive  allowance  for  their  pains  and  charges." 
Several  additional  and  explanatory  orders  they  made 
for  the  better  execution  of  this  grand  one,  by  every 
of  which  some  clause  of  severity,  and  monstrous  ir- 
regularity, was  added ;  and,  for  the  complement  of 
all,  they  ordered  that  themselves,  the  members  of 
either  house,  should  not  be  assessed  by  any  but 
themselves.  ^ 

The  truth  is,  the  king  was  not  scarry  to  see  this 
ordinance,  which  he  thought  so  prodigious,  that  he 
should  have  been  a  greater  gainer  by  it  than  they 
that  made  it ;  seeing  it  was  ^  so  palpable  and  clear 
a  demonstration  of  the  tyranny  the  people  were  to 
hve  under,  that  they  would  easily  have  discerned 
the  change  of  their  condition :  yet  he  took  so  much 
^ms,  to  awaken  his  subjects  to  a  due  apprehension 
of  it,  and  to  c^ply  the  thorough  consideration  of  it 
to  them,  tiiat  he  published  a  declaration  i^pon  that 

'  by  any  but  themselves.]  by  »  seeing  it  was]  which  he 
any  body.  thought 
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BOOK  ordinance;  the  which^  presenting  many  things  to 
_]^!l_them,  which  have  since  fallen  out,  may  be,  in  this 


1642.  place,  fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  king's  own  vrords, 
which  were  these : 
Hu  majet-  «  n  would  not  ^  be  beUeved,  (at  least  great  pains 
ntioo  upon  <<  havc  been  taken  that  it  might  not,)  that  the  pre- 
thTfo^er  *'  tended  ordinance  of  the  militia,  (the  first  attempt 
ordinance.  ^,  ^^^  ^^^j.  ^^^  ^  make  a  law  by  ordinance,  with- 

<<  out  our  con^nt,)  or  the  keeping  us  out  of  Hull, 
«  and  taking  our  arms  and  ammunition  from  us, 
"  could  any  way  concern  the  interest,  property,  or 
'<  liberty  of  the  subject :  and  it  was  confessed,  by 
^<  that  desperate  declaration  itself  of  the  26th  of 
*^  May,  that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge 
of  destrojring  the  title  and  interest  of  our  subjects 
to  their  lands  and  goods^  it  were  indeed  a  very 
*<  great  crime.  But  it  was  a  strange  fiEital  lethargy 
''  which  had  seized  our  good  people,  and  kept  them 
'<  from  discerning  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
**  commonalty  of  England  were  not  only  stripped  of 
^<  their  preeminences  ^  and  privil^es,  but  of  their  li- 
*'  berties  and  estates,  when  our  just  rights  were  de- 
^  nied  us ;  and  that  no  subject  could  from  thence- 
**  forth-  expect  to  dwell  at  home,  when  we  were 
«  driven  from  our  houses  and  our  towns.  It  was 
**  not  possible,  that  a  commission  could  be  granted 
^  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  raise  an  army  against  us, 
^'  and,  for  the  safety  of  our  person,  and  preservation 
**  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  pursue,  kill,  and 
^^  slay  us,  and  all  who  wish  well  to  us,  but  that,  in 
'*  a  short  time,  inferior  commanders,  by  the  same 
•'^  authority,  would  require  our  good  subjects,  for  the 

^  It  would  not]  T\wi  declara-     Clarendon't  secretary. 
Man  ismthe  handwrUing  of  lard        *  preeminences]  preeminence 
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'*  maintenance  of  the  propertj'  of  the  subject,  to  book 
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*^  supply  them  with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  - 
'*  think  fit,  upon  the  penalty  of  being  plundered  ^^^' 
^*  with  all  extremity  of  war,  (as  the  title  of  sir  Ed- 
<<  ward  Sainton's  warrant  runs,  against  our  poor 
subjects  in  Wiltshire,)  and  by  such  rules  of  unli- 
mited arbitrary  power  as  are  inconsistent  with 
the  least  pretence  or  shadow  of  that  property,  it 
**  would  seem  to  defend. 

"  If  there  could  be  yet  any  understanding  so  un- 
<<  skilful  and  supine  to  believe,  that  these  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  do  intend  any  thing  but  a  ge- 
neral confiision,  they  have  brought  them  a  sad 
argument  to  their  own  doors  to  convince  them. 
"  After  this  ordinance  and  declaration,  it  is  not  in 
*'  any  sober  man's  power  to  beUeve  himself  to  be 
*^  worth  any  thing,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  law,  liberty,  or  property,  left  in  England,  under 
^*  the  jurisdiction  of  these  men.     And   the  same 
^^  power  that  robs  them  now  of  the  twentieth  part 
**  of  their  estates,  hath,  by  that,  but  made  a  claim» 
'^  and  entitled  itself  to  the  other  nineteen,  when  it 
^*  shall  be  thought  fit  to  hasten  the  general  ruin. 
'*  Sure,  if  the  minds  of  all  men  be  not  stubbornly 
"  prepared  for  servitude,  they  will  look  on  this  ordi- 
^'  nance,  as  the  greatest  prodigy  of  arbitrary  power 
'*  and  tyranny,  that  any  age  hath  brought  forth  in 
*^  any  kingdom.     Other  grievances  (and  the  great- 
*^  est)  have  been  conceived  intolerable,  rather  by  the 
'*  logic  and  consequence,  than  by  the  pressure  it- 
**  self:  this  at  once  sweeps  away  all  that  the  wis- 
**  dom  and  justice  of  parliaments  have  provided  for 
"  them.     Is  their  property  in  their  estates,  (so  care- 
''  folly  looked  to  by  their  ancestors,  and  so  amply 
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B60C  '*  esDsblished  by  us,  against  any  possilrflity  of  inva- 
**  sion  from  the  crown,)  which  makes  the  meanest 


ti 


1642.  M  subject  as  much  a  lord  of  his  own  as  the  greatest 
•^  peer,  to  be  valued,  or  considered  ?  Here  b  a  twcn- 
*^  tieth  part  of  every  man's  estate,  or  so  much  as 
**  four  men  will  please  to  call  the  twentieth  part, 
**  taken  away  at  once,  and  yet  a  power  left  to  take 
**  a  twentieth  still  of  that  which  remains ;  and  this 
to  be  levied  by  such  circumstances  of  severity,  as 
no  act  of  parliament  ever  consented  to. 

Is  their  liberty,  which  distinguishes  subjects 
^'  from  slaves,  and  in  which  this  freebom  nation 
^'  hath  the  advantage  of  all  Christendom,  dear  to 
'^  them  ?  They  shall  not  only  be  imprisoned  in  such 
**  places  of  this  kingdom,  (a  latitude  of  judgment  no 
court  can  challenge  to  itself  in  any  cases,)  but  for 
so  long  time  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
^  commons  for  examination  shall  appdnt  and  or- 
**  der :  the  house  of  commons  itself  having  nevei^ 
^  assumed,  or  in  the  least  d^ree  pretended  to,  a 
*<  power  of  judicature ;  having  no  more  authority  to 
*  administer  an  oath,  the  only  way  to  discover  and 
*'  find  out  the  truth  of  facts,  than  to  cut  off  the 
"  heads  of  any  of  our  subjects :  and  this  committee 
"  being  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  the  pariiament, 
^  t^at  it  is  destructive  to  the  whole,  by  usurping  to 
"  itself  aD  the  power  of  kingi  Ibrds,  and  commons. 
*^  All  who  know  any  thing  of  parliaments  know 
^  that  a  committee  of  either  house  ought  not»  by 
^  the  law,  to  publish  their  own  results ;  neither  are 
^  their  conclusions  of  any  force,  without  the  con- 
**  firmation  of  the  house,  which  hath  the  same  powei^ 
^  of  contax>lling  them,  as  if  the  matter  had  never 
"  been  debated.    But  that  any  committee  should  be 
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''  SD  cdttCracted,  (as  this  of  examinatloii,  a  style  no  book 
^  ooomiittee  ever  bore  before  this  parliament,)  as  to 


"  exdude  the  members  of  the  house,  who  are  equal-  ^^^^' 
**  ly  trusted  by  their  country,  from  being  present  at 
**  the  counsels,  is  so  monstrous  td  the  privileges  of 
**  parliament,  that  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  any 
**  man  to  give  up  that  freedom,  than  of  himself  to 
**  order,  that,  from  that  time,  the  place  for  which 
**  he  serves  shall  never  more  send  a  knight  or  bur- 
'*  gess  to  the  parliament ;  and  in  truth  is  no  less 
'*  than  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  government,  to 
'*  pull  up  parliaments  by  the  roots,  and  to  commit 
''  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  of  all  the  people  of 
'*  England  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  unquali- 
**  fied  persons,  who  shall  dispose  thereof  according 
"  to  their  discretion,  without  account  to  any  rule  or 
"  authority  whatsoever. 

'*  Are  their  friends,  their  wives,  and  children,  the 
**  greatest  blessings  of  peace,  and  comforts  of  life, 
"  precious  to  them  ?  Would  their  penury  and  im- 
''  prisonment  be  less  grievous  by  those  cordials  ? 
**  They  shall  be  divorced  from  them,  banished,  and 
**  shall  no  longer  remain  within  the  cities  of  London 
'^and  Westminster,  the  suburbs  and  the  counties 
''adjacent;  and  how  far  those  adjacent  counties 
*"  shdl  extend  no  man  knows.  Is  there  now  any 
''  thing  left  to  enjoy  but  the  liberty  to  rebel,  and 
**  destroy  one  another  ?  Are  the  outward  blessings 
"  only  of  peace,  property,  and  liberty,  taken  and 
•* forced  from  our  subjects?  Are  their  consciences 
**  iree  and  unassaulted  by  the  violence  of  these  fire- 
'' brands?  Gate  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
''sdeftce  cannot  suffer  by  these  men.  Alas!  all 
''  these  puniiihments  are  imposed  upon  them,  be- 
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BOOK  ^<  cause  they  will  not  submit  to  actions  contrary  to 
**  their  natural  loyalty,  to  their  oaths  ot  allegiance 
1 642.    ft  an  J  supremacy,  and  to  their  late  voluntary  pro- 
testation^ which  obliges  them  to  the  care  of  our 
person^  and  our  just  rights. 

How  many  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  re- 
putation, of  the  several  counties  of  £nglBiidy  are 
*^  now  imprisoned,  without  any  objections  against 
them,  but  suspicion  of  their  loyalty !  How  many 
of  the  gravest  and  most  substantial  citizens  of 
London,  by  whom  the  government  and  discipline 
of  that  city  was  preserved,  are  disgraced,  robbed, 
and  imprisoned,  without  any  process  of  law,  or 
**  colour  of  accusation,  but  of  obedience  to  the  law 
^'  and  government  of  the  kingdom !  whilst  anabap- 
*^  tists  and  Brownists,  with  the  assistance  of  vicious 
**  and  debauched  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  take 
^*  upon  them  to  break  up  and  rifle  houses,  as  public 
**  and  avowed  ministers  of  a  new-invented  authority. 
How  many  godly,  pious,  and  painful  divines,  whose 
lives  and  learning  have  made  than  of  reverend 
estimation,  are  now  slandered  Mrith  inclination  to 
popery,  discountenanced,  and  imprisoned,  for  dis- 
*^  charging  their  consciences,  instructing  the  people 
in  the  Christian  duty  of  religion  and  obedience ! 
"  whilst    schismatical,    illiterate,    and    scandalous 
preachers  fill  the  pulpits  and  churches  with  blas- 
phemy, irreverence,  and  treason ;  and  incite  their 
''  auditory  to  nothing  but  murder  and  rebellion. 
We  pass  over  the  vulgar  charm,  by  which  they 
have  captivated  such  who  have  been  contented  to 
dispense  with  their  consciences  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  estates,  and  by  which  they  persuade 
*^  men  cheerfully  to  part  with  this  twentieth  part  of 
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**  their  estates  to  the  good  work  in  hand.    For  who-  book 

VL 


**  soever  will  give  what  he  hath  may  escape  rob-  - 
«  bing.  They  shall  be  repaid  upon  the  public  fbith,  *^'*^- 
**  as  all  other  monies  lent  upon  the  propositions  of 
**  both  houses.  It  may  be  so.  But  men  must  be 
**  condemned  to  a  strange  unthriftiness,  who  wiU 
**  lend  upon  such  security.  The  public  faith  indeed 
^  is  as  great  an  earnest  as  the  state  can  give,  and 
**  engages  the  honour,  reputation,  and  honesty  of  the 
**  nation,  and  is  the  act  of  the  kingdom :  it  is  the 
**  security  of  the  king,  the  lords,  and  commons,  which 
**  can  never  need  an  executor,  can  never  die,  never 
**  be  bankrupt ;  and  therefore  we  willingly  consent- 
'*  ed  to  it  for  the  indemnity  of  our  good  subjects  of 
**  Scotland,  (who,  we  hope,  will  not  think  the  worse 
^  of  it  for  being  so  often  and  so  cheaply  mentioned 
^  since.)  But  that  a  vote  of  one,  or  both  houses, 
^*  should  be  an  engagement  upon  the  public  faith,  is 
'*  as  impossible  as  that  the  committee  of  the  house  ' 
**  of  commons  for  examination  should  be  the  high 
"  court  of  pariiament. 

^*  And  what  is  or  can  be  said,  with  the  least  sh&- 
"  dow  of  reason,  to  justify  these  extravagances  ?  We 
**  have  not  heard  lately  of  the  fundamental  laws, 
**  which  used  to  warrant  the  innovations :  these  need 
"  a  reAige  even  below  those  foundations.  They  will 
**  say,  they  cannot  manage  their  great  undertakings 
"  without  such  extraordinary  ways.  We  think  so 
"  too.  But  that  proves  only,  they  have  undertaken 
*'  somewhat  they  ought  not  to  undertake,  not  that 
**  it  is  lawAil  for  them  to  do  any  thing  that  is  con- 
"  venient  for  those  ends.  We  remembered  them 
**  long  ago,  and  we  cannot  do  it  too  often,  of  that 
**  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Pym's.     The  law  is  that 
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BOOK  **  which  puts  a  diflEerence  betwixt  good  and  evil. 
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jttst^  and  unjust :  if  you  take  away  the  law,  all 
1642,  «  things  wiH  be  in  a  confusion ,  every  man  will  be- 
^  Gome  a  law  unto  himself;  which,  in  the  dei»^ved 
**  condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce 
**  many  great. enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law, 
**  and  envy  wiU  become  a  law,  covetousness  and  am- 
^  Ution  will  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates,  what 
**  decision,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  dis- 
^*  oemed:  it  may  indeed  by  sad^  instances  over  the 
**  whole  kingdom. 

''  But  wfll  posterity  believe,  that,  in  the  same 
**  parliament,  this  doctrine  was  avowed  wiUi  that 
**  acclamation,  and  these  instances  after  prodnced? 
^*  That,  in  the  same  parliament,  such  care  was  taken 
*'  that  no  man  should  be  committed  in  what  case 
''  soever,  without  the  cause'"  of  his  imprisonm^it 
*^  expressed ;.  and  that  all  men  should  be  immedi- 
*^  ately  bailed  in  all  cases  bailable ;  and,  during  the 
**  same  parliament,  that  alderman  Pennington,  or  in- 
"  deed  any  body  else,  but  the  sworn  ministers  of 
**  justice,  should  imprison  whom  they  would,  and 
**  for  what  they  would,  and  for  as  long  time  as  they 
**  would  ?  That  the  king  should  be  reproached  with 
**  breach  of  privilege,  for  accusing  sir  John  Hotham 
^  of  high  treason,  when  with  £M"ce  of  arms  he  kept 
'*  him  out  of  Hull,  and  despised  him  to  his  &ce, 
**  because  in  no  case  a  member  of  either  house  might 
**  be  committed,  or  accused  without  leave  of  that 
^  house  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  yet  that, 

during  the  same  parliament,  the  same  alderman 

shall  commit  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  a  peer  of  the 

^  just]  betwixt  juftt  '  sad]  these  sad  *"  cause]  case 
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*'  realm,  and  the  lord  Buckhurst,  a  member  of  the  b o ok 
**  house  of  commons,  to  the  counter,  without  repre-      ^'' 


«  hensioki  ?  That  to  be  a  traitor  (which  is  defined,  l«42. 
^  and  every  man  understands)  should  be  no  crime ; 
"  and  to  be  called  malignant,  which  nobody  knows 
**  the  meaning  of,  should  be  ground  enough  for  dose 
**  imprisonment  ?  That  a  law  should  be  made,  that 
**  whosoever  should  presume  to  take  tonnage  and 
**  poundage  without  an  act  of  parliament,  should  in- 
^*  cur  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire  ;  and,  in  the  same 
'*  parliament,  that  the  same  imposition  should  be 
*^  laid  upon  our  subjects,  and  taken  by  order  of  both 
**  houses,  without  and  against  our  consent  ?  Lastly, 
'^that,  in  the  same  parliament,  a  law  should  be 
^  made  to  declare  the  proceedings  and  judgment 
*'  upon  ship-money  to  be  illegal,  and  void ;  atid,  dur- 
*'  ing  that  parliament,  that  an  order  of  both  houses 
'^  shall,  upon  pretence  of  necessity,  enable  four  men 
^'  to  take  away  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates 
^^  from  all  their  neighbours,  according  to  their  dis^ 
"  cretion. 

*^  But  our  good  subjects  will  no  longer  look  upon 
*^  these  and  the  like  results,  as  upon  the  counsels 
^  and  conclusions  of  both  our  houses  of  parliament ; 
*'  (though  all  the  world  knows,  even  that  authority 
**  can  never  justify  things  unwarrantable  by  the  law.) 
"  They  wdl  know  how  few  of  the  persons  trusted 
^  by  them  are  trusted  at  their  consultations,  of  above 
'*  five  hundred  of  the  commons'^  not  fourscore ;  and 
*^  of  the  house  of  peers,  not  a  fifth  part :  that  they 
"  who  are  present  enjoy  not  the  privilege  and  free- 

°  of   the  coaimoDs]    Thete    his  lordship  revised  this  tran^ 
vorcb  are  inserted  by  lord  Cla-     script  of  his  amanttensis. 
I'tndon  himself;  which  shews  that 
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BOOK  '^  dom  of  parliament,  but  are  besi^ed  by  an  army, 
^^'     **  and  awed  by  the  same  tumults  which  drove  us 


€€ 


1642.    «  and  their  fellow  members  from  thence,  to  consent 
^\  to  what  some  few  seditious,  schismatical  persons 
among  them  do  propose.    These  are  the  men,  who, 
joining  with  the  anabaptists  and  Brownists  of  Lon- 
**  don,  first  changed  the  government  and  discipline 
*^  of  that  dty ;  and  now,  by  the  pride  and  power  of 
**  that  city,  would  undo  the  kingdom :  whibt  their 
**  lord  mayor,  a  person  accused  and  known  to  be 
'*  guilty  of  high  treason,  by  a  new  I^slative  power 
**  of  his  own,  suppresses  and  reviles  the  Book  of 
**  Common  Prayer,  robs  and  imprisons  whom  he 
**  thinks  fit ;  and,  with  the  rabble  of  his  faction, 
gives  laws  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  teUs 
them,  Hkey  will  have  no  aceammodatian  :  whilst 
'<  the  members  sent,  and  intrusted  by  their  coun- 
**  tries,  are  expelled  the  house,  or  committed,  for 
**  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  association  to  live  and 
die  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  very  lately  sir  Syd- 
ney Mountague.     These  are  the  men  who  have 
presumed  to  send  ainbassadors,  and  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  foreign  states  in  their  own  behalf,^ 
having  at?  this  time  an  agent  of  their  own  with 
the  states  of  Holland,  to  n^ociate  for  them  upon 
private  instructions :  these  are  the  *>  men  who,  not 
^  thinking  they  have  yet  brought  mischief  enough 
*'  unto  this  kingdom,  at  this  time  invite  and  solicit 
'<  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  to  enter  this  land  with 
**  an  army  against  us :  in  a  word,  these  are  the  men 
*^  who  have  made  this  last  devouring  ordinance  to 
**  take  away  all  law,  liberty,  and  property  from  our 
**  people,  and  have  by  it  really  acted  that  upon  our 

»  behalf,]  behalfs,  p  at]  all  ^  the]  Not  m  MS. 
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**  people^  which  with  infinite  malice,  and  no  coknir  book 

VI. 


or  ground,  was  laboured  to  be  infused  into  them. 


« 

**  to  have  been  our  intention  by  the  commissions  of   ^  ^'*^- 
•*  array. 

^*  We  have  done :  What  power  and  authority  these 
'^  men  have,  or  will  have,  we  know  not :  for  ourself, 
we  challenge  none  such.  We  look  upon  the  pres- 
sures and  inconveniences  our  good  subjects  bear, 
even  by  us,  and  our  army,  (which  the  army  first' 
raised  by  them  enforced  us  to  raise'  in  our  de- 
**  fence,  and  their  refusal  of  all  offers  and  desires  of 
*<  treaty  enforceth  us  to  keep,)  with  very'  much  sad- 
^<  ness  of  heart.  We  are  so  far  from  requiring  a 
'<  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  though  for  their 
<*  own  visible  preservation,  that,  as  we  have  already 
*<  s<dd  or  pawned  our  own  jewels,  and  coined  our 
**  own  plate,  so  we  are  willing  to  sell  all  our  own 
<*  lands  and  houses  for  their  relief:  yet  we  do  not 
««  doubt  but  our  good  subjects  will  seriously  consider 
^  our  condition,  and  their  own  duties,  and  think  our 
**  readiness  to  protect  them  with  the  utmost  hazard 
**  of  our  life,  deserves  their  readiness  to  assist  us 
**  with  some  part  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  whilst  other 
«  men  give  a  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  to  en- 
''  able  them  to  forfeit  the  other  nineteen,  that  they 
*^  will  extend  themselves  to  us  in  a  liberal  and  free 
^*  proportion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and 
«  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  true  religion,  the 
''  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
*<  safety  and  very  being  of  parliaments,  and  this  king- 
**  dom :  for  if  all  these  ever  were,  or  can  be,  in  ma- 
<*  nifest  danger,  it  is  now  in  this  present  rebellion 
<<  against  us. 

'  first]  2V6«  ill  MS.  •  raiac]  levy 
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BOOK      ^*  Lastly,  we  will  and  require  aU  our  loving  sub- 
i^  jects,  of  what  degree' or  quality  soever,  as  they  will 
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1 642.    it  answer  it  to  God,  to  us,  and  to  posterity,  by  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  as  they  woald 
not  be  looked  upon  now,  and  remembered  here- 
after, as  .  betrayers  of  the  laws  and  liberties  they 
were  bom  to ;  that  they  in  no  degree  submit  to 
*^  this  wild  pretended  ordinance,  and  that  they  pre- 
**  sume  not  to  give  any  encouragement  at  assistance 
to  the  army  now  in  rebellion  against  us ;  whidi  if 
notwithstanding  they  shall  do,  they  nuist  expect 
from  us  the  severest  punishment  the  law  can  in- 
flict, and  a  perpetual  infamy  with  all  good  men." 
Whatsoever  every  man    could   say  to   another 
against  that  ordinance,  and  whatsoever  the  king 
said  to  them  all  against  it,  it  did  bring  in  a  gieat 
supply  of  money,  and  gave  them  a  stock  of  credit  to 
borrow  more;  so  that  the  army  was  again  (kaim 
out,  though  but  to  winter  quarters,  twenty  miks 
from  London,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Windsor,  to  straiten  the  king's   new 
garrison  at  Beading,  and  sent  strong  parties  still 
abroad,  which  got  as  much  ground  as,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is, 
brought  those  adjacent  counties  entirely  under  the 
obedience  of  the  parliament,  which  would  at  least 
have  kept  themselves  neutral:  and  still  persuaded 
the  people,  *^  that  their  work  was  even  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  king's  forces  would  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  very  short  time : ''  so  that  there  was  no  day, 
in  which  they  did  not  publish  themselves  to  have 
obtained  some  notable  victory,  or  taken  some  town, 
when  in  truth  each  party  wisely  abstained  from  dis- 
turbing the  other :  yet  the  bulk  of  their  supply  came 
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onlj  from  the  city  of  London.     For  though  their  book 

ordinance^  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  they"  . — 

had  power  to  execute  it^  only  there ;  for  it  was  not    ^^^^* 
yet  time  to  try  the  affections  of  all  places  within  their 
own  veige,  with  the  severe  exercise  of  that  authority. 

And  therefore  divers  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
substantial  citizens  of  London,  observing  liberty  to 
be  taken  by  all  men  to  petition  the  houses,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  petitioners  to  carry  great  authority 
with  them,  and  from  those  multitudes,  and  that  au- 
thority, the  brand  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  city, 
**  of  being  an  enemy  to  peace,"  met  together,  and 
prepared  a  very  modest  and  moderate  petition  to  the 
houses;  in  which  they  desired  ^^such^  propositions 
**  and  addresses  might  be  made  by  them  to  his  ma- 
**  jesty,  as^  he  might  with  his  honour  comply  with,'^ 
^  and  thereby  a  happy  peace  ensue;"  which, ^  being 
signed  by  many  thousand  hands,  was  ready  to  be 
presented,  but  was  not  received^  by  the  house  of 
commons,  for  no  other  reason  publicly  given,  but 
''  that  it  was  prepared  by  a  multitude ;"  and  objec- 
tions were  framed  against  the  principal  promoters  of 
it,  upon  other  pretences  of  delinquency;  so^  that 
they  were  compelled  to  forsake  the  town,  and^  that 
party  were,®  for  the  present,  discountenanced. 

At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,    1643. 
St  Martin's,  and  Covent-garden,  who  always  under- 
went the  imputation  of  being  well  affected  to  the 
king,  prepared  the  like  petition,  and  met  with  the 

*  ordinance]  ordinances  ^  which,]  the  which, 

^  they]  yet  they  ^  not  received]  rejected 

^  it]  them  «  so]  Not  in  MS, 

'  such]  that  such  *  and]  and  so 

y  as]  that  *  were,]  was, 
"  with,]  with  them, 
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^''     the  houses  with  more  than  six  in  company.     This 


1643.  unequal  kind  of  proceeding  added  nothioig  to  thdr 
reputation,  and  they  easily  discerned  those  humours, 
thus  obstructed,  would  break  out  the  more  violently: 
therefore  they  again  resumed  all  professions  of  a  de- 
sire of  peace,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  king  to  that  purpose; 
and  because  they  found  that  would  be  a  work  of 
time,  (for  the  reasons  which  will  be  anon  remem- 
bered,) and  that  many  arts  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
several  affections,  and  to  wipe  out  the  imagination 
that  the  city  desired  peace  upon  any  other  terms 
than  they  did,  and  the  disadvantage  that  accrued  to 
them  by  such  imagination,  and  also  to  stay  the  ap- 
petite di  those  who  were  importunate  to  have  any 
advance  made  towards  peace,  having  procured^  by  the 
activity  of  their  agents  and  ministers,  to  have  such 
a  common-council  chosen  for  the  dty,  as  would  un- 
doubtedly comply  with  their  desires  and  designs, 
they  underhand  directed  their  own  mi^or  to  engage 
tiiat  body  in  such  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  as,  car- 
rying the  sense  and  reputation  of  the  whc^  dty, 
might  yet  signify  nothing  to  the  prgudice  of  the 
two  houses ;  and  so  a  petition  was  firalned  in  these 
w6rds: 

To  the  king's^  most  excellent  majesty; 

The  humble  petition  of  the  mayor ^  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
A  petition  «  Sheweth, 

to  tho  king.     ^'  That  the  petitioners,  your  majesty's  most  hum- 

'  To  the  ldng*8] '  Tim  peHtian    rendffn'i  amamam. 
is  in  the  handwriiitig  of  lord  Cki' 
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^*  ble  and  loyal  subjects,  being  much  pierced  with  book 
**  the  long  and  great  cBvisions  between  your  ma-     ^ ' 


u 
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**  jesty  and  both  your  houses  of  parliament,  and  with    '  ^^^* 
"  the  sad  and  bloody  effects  thereof^  both  here  and 
"  in  Ireland,  are  yet  more  deeply  wounded  by  the 

misapprehension,  which  your  majesty  seemeth  to 

entertain  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  this  your  city, 
^*  as  if  there  were  some  cause  of  fear,  or  suspicion  of 

danger  to  your  royal  person,  if  your  majesty  should 
*^  return  hither ;  and  that  this  is  made  the  unhappy 
'*  bar  to  that  blessed  reconciliation  with  your  great 
**  and  most  faithftil  council  for  preventing  that  de- 
**  solation,  and  destruction,  which  is  now  most  ap- 
'*  parently  imminent  to  your  majesty,  and  all  your 
^  kingdoms. 

**  For  satisfaction  therefore  of  your  majesty,  and 
**  clearing  of  the  petitioners'  innocency,  they  most 
**  humbly  declare,  as  formerly  they  have  done,  that 
'*  they  am  no  way  conscious  of  any  disloyalty,  but 
''  abhor  all  thoughts  thereof;  and  that  they  are  re- 
**  solved  to  make  good  their  late  solemn  protesta- 
**  tion,  and  sacred  vow,  made  to  Almighty  Ood; 
'*  and,  with  the  last  drop  of  their  dearest  bloods,  to 
**  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant 
*'  idigion,  and,  aocording  to  the  duty  of  their  alle- 
"  giance,  your  majesty's  royal  person,  honour,  and 
*'  estate,  (whatsoever  is  maliciously  and  fidsely  sug- 
"  gested  to  your  majesty  to  the  contrary,)  as  well  as 
**  the  power  and  privileges^  of  parliament,  and  the 
•*  lawful  rights  and  liberty^  of  the  subject :  and  do 
"  hereby  engage  themselves,  their  estates,  and  aH 
"  they  have,  to  their  utmost^  power,  to  defend  and 

^  privileges]  privilege    *  liberty]  Ebertiea    ^  utmost]  uttermost 

c  c  2 
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BOOK  **  preserve  your  majesty,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 

^^'      "  inent»  from  all  tumults,  aflfronts,  and  violence,  with 

1643.    «  as  much  loyalty,  love,  and  duty,  as  ever  citizens 

*'  expressed  towards  your  majesty,  or  any  of  your 

«  royal  progenitors  in  their  greatest  glory. 

"  The  petitioners  therefore,  upon  their  bended 
'<  knees,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
return  to  your  parliament,  (accompanied  with  your 
royal,  not  martial  attendance,)  to  the  end  that  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties,  may  be  settled  and  se- 
**  cured,  and  whatsoever  is  amiss  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth reformed  by  their  advice,  according  to 
the  fundamental  constitutions  of  this  kingdom : 
"  and  that  such  a  peace  may  thereby  be  obtained,  as 
shall  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  your  majesty  and  posterity,  and  welfare 
of  all  ypur  loyal  subjects ;  who,  (the  petitioners  are 
fully  assured,)  whatsoever  is  given  out  to  the  con- 
trary, do  unanimously  desire  the  peace  herein  ex- 
pressed." 

Though  this  petition  was  in  effect  no  other  than 
to  desire  the  king  to  dbband  his  army,  and  to  put 
himself  into  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  parliament, 
and  therefore  all  wise  men  concluded  that  no  great 
progress  would  be  made  by  it  towards  peace ;  yet  so 
sotted  and  infatuated  were  the  people,  that,  upon 
this  very  petition,  they  were  prevailed  with^  to  sub- 
mit to  another  subscription  for  money  and  plate,  for 
the  necessary  provision  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
pay  of  their  army,  until  their  disbanding  and  return 
home  to  their  several  counties :  that  so  they  might 

'  they  were  prevailed  with]  they  prevailed  with  the  people 
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not  be  occasioned,  through  want  of  pay,  to  plunder,   book 
rob,  or  pillage  by  the  way  homewards,  after  their-      *' 


discharge  and  dismission.  So  that  men  were  per-  ^^^* 
suaded  that  this  was  now  the  last  tax  they  should 
be  invited  to,  though  every  one  of  those  ordinances 
and  declarations  loaded  the  king  with  some  new  ca- 
lumnies and  reproaches,  that  it  was  plain  the  au- 
thors of  them  meant  not  so  soon  to  put  themselves 
under  his  subjection. 

This  petition  was,  about  the  tenth  of  January, 
1642-8,  presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  by  some  al- 
dermen, and  others  of  the  common  council,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  inclinations. 
The  king  considered  sadly  what  answer  to  return ; 
for,  albeit  it  appeared  that  the  petition  had  been 
craftily  framed  by  those  who  had  no  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  that  there  was  no  argument  in  it  to  hope 
any  good  from  that  people ;  yet  there  were,  to  vulgar 
understandings,  very  specious  and  popular  profes- 
sions of  great  piety,  and  zeal  to  his  service,  and  care 
of  his  security ;  and  he  was  to  be  very  tender  in 
seeming  to  doubt  the  inclinations  and  affections  of 
that  city,  by  whose  strength  chiefly"  the  war  was 
supported,  and  that  strength  procured  by  corrupting 
those  affections :  and  therefore  the  king  was  not 
sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying  somewhat; 
and  communicating  himself  freely  to  the  city,  being 
persuaded,  that  the  ill  they  did,  proceeded  rather 
from  misinformation,  than  any  general  or>^  habitual 
malice  in  them.  All  his  proclamations,  messages, 
and  declarations,  had  been  with  so  much  industry 
suppressed  there,  that  they  were  not  in  truth  gene- 

"*  chiefly]  alone  "  or]  and 

C  c  3 
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BOOR  rally  iiifonned  of  the  matter  of  &ct,  and  the  justice 
^^'      of  the  king^s  cause ;  and  therefoie  he  wm  persuadied 


1643.  that  if  he  enlarged  himseU,  in  his  answer  to  this  pe- 
tition, and  exposed  those  few  men  who  were  Hiost 
notoriously  malignant  against  the  goremment  of  the 
diurch  and  state,  and  who  were  generally  known  to 
be  so,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  th^  it  would 
at  least  lessen  thehr  power  and  ability  to  do  hurt : 
and  so  he  resolved  to  return  an  answer  to  them  in 
these  words : 
The  king't  **  That  hiB  majesty^  doth  not  entertain  any  misap- 
•oBwer.  ((  prehension  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  his  city  of 
«  London ;  as  he  hath  always  expressed  a  singular 
**  regard  and  esteem  of  the  affections  oi  that  city, 
**  aad  is  still  desirous  to  make  it  his  chief  place  of 
^  resid^ice,  and  to  continue,  and  renew  many  marks 
**  of  his  &vour  to  it ;  so  he  helieves,  much  the  better 
**  and  greater  part  of  that  Im  city  is  full  of  love, 
^*  duty,  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  the  tu- 
^  nmlts  which  heretofore  forced  his  majesty,  for  his 
«  safety,  to  leave  that  place,  though  they  were  con- 
**  trived  and  encouraged  by  some  principal  members 
^  thereof,  (who  are  since  well  known,  though  they 
are  above  the  reach  of  justice^)  consisted  more  of 
desperate  persons  of  the  suburbs^  and  the  ne^hbour* 
ing  towns,  (who  were  misled  too  by  the  canning 
'<  and  malice  o£  their  seducers,)  than  of  the  inha- 
'^  bitante  of  that  city.  He  Iook&  on  his  good  sub- 
'*  jects  there  as  persons  groaning  under  the  same 
<<  burden  which  doth  oppress  his  majesty,  and  awed 
''  by  the  same  persons  who  bc^t  p  those  tumults, 


^  That  his  majesty]  In  the      amanuensu. 
handwrUing  of  lord  Clarendon' t  p  begot]  begat 
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^  and  tlie  sanw  army  which  gave  battle,  to  his  msh  book 
^  jeitji :  and  thtmSoxe^  as  no  good  subject  can  more     ^*' 


*4 


^  desire,  firom  his  soul,  a  composure  of  the  general    16^3* 
^'  distractions ;  so  no  good  citizen  can  more  desire 
the  establishment  of  the  particular  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  that  place,  by  his  majesty's  access  thither, 
''  than  his  majesty  himself  doth« 

<<  But  hb  majesty  desires  his  good  subjects  of 
London  seriously  to  consider,  what  confidence  his 
majesty  can  have  of  security  there,  whilst  the  laws^ 
'*  of  the  land  are  so  notorioudy  despised,  and  trampled- 
<<  under  foot,  and  the  wholesome  government  of  that 
'^  city,  heretofiire  so  famous  over  all  the  worlds  is 
^^  now  submitted  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  des*- 
perate  persdns,  of  no  reputation,  but  for  malice 
and  disloyalty  to  him ;  whilst  anns  are  taken  up, 
not  only  without,  but  against  his  consent  and  ex- 
press command,  and  collections  publicly  made,  and- 
'*  contributions  avowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  whkA  hath  given  him  battle,,  and  therein' 
used  all  possible  means  treason  and  malice  could' 
''  suggest  to  thenn  to  have  taken  his  life  from  him, 
ami  to  have  destroyed  his  royal  issue ;  whilst  such* 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  who,  out  of  duty  and  af^^ 
fection  to  his  majesty,  and  compassion  of  their 
bleeding  country,  have  laboured  for  peace,  are  re- 
viled, injui^,  and  murdered,  even  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  dty,  or  by  their  directions :  lastly^ 
what  lu>pes  his  majesty  can  have  of  safety  there, 
<<  whilst  dderman  Pennington,  their  pretended  lord 
mayw,  the  principal  author  of  those  calamities* 
which  so  neariy  threaten  the  ruin  of  that  famous* 
city,  Veui  Foulke,  and  Manwairing,  all  persons 
notoriously  guilty  of  schism  and  high  treason,  com- 
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BOOK  <<  mit  sudi  outrages,  in  oppressing,  robbing,  and  im- 
'      **  prisoning,  according  to  their  discretion,  all  sucdi  his 
1 643.    <«  majesty's  loving  subjects,  whom  they  are  {^teased 
to  suspect  for  but^  wishing  well  to  his  majesty* 

And  his  majesty  would  know,  whether  the  pe- 
titioners believe,  that  the  reviling  and  su{q[ve88ing 
**  the  book  of  common  prayer,  established  in  this 
^*  church  ever  since  the  reformation,  the  discoun- 
'*  tenancing  and  imprisoning  godly,  learned,   and 
**  painful  preachers,  and  the  cherishing  and  coun- 
'*  tenancing  of  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  all  man- 
^*  ner  of  sectaries,  be  the  way  to  defend  and  main- 
**  tain  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion  ?  That 
'^  to  comply  with  and  assist  persons  who  have  ac- 
tually attempted  to  kill  his  majesty,  and  to  allow 
and  favour  libels,  pasquils,  and  seditious  sermons 
*'  against  his  majesty,  be  to  defend  his  royal  person, 
'*  and  honour,  according  to  the  duty  of  their  alle- 
^  giance  ?  Whether  to  imprison  men's  persons,  and 
^*  to  plunder  their  houses,  because  they  will  not  rebel 
**  against  his  majesty,  nor  assist  those  that  do ; 
^*  whether  to  destroy  their  property  by  taking  away 
*'  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  fix)m  them,  and, 
**  by  the   same  arbitrary  power,  to  refer  to  four 
standers-by,  of  their  own  faction^  to  judge  what 
that  twentieth  part  is,  be  to  defend  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject?  And  if  they 
**  think   these  actions  to  be  instances  of  either ; 
'*  whether  they  do  not  know  the  persons  before 
'^  named  to  be  guilty  of  them  all  ?  or  whethar  they 
<<  think  it  possible,  that  Almighty  God  can  bless 
**  that  city,  and  preserve  it  from  destruction,  whilst 

^  for  but]  but  for 
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persons  of  such  known  guik  and  wickedness  are  book 
de^mded,  and  justified  among  them^  against  Ae^ 


9€ 

*€ 

••  power  of  that  law,  by  which  they  can  only  sub-    ^^^^• 
«  sist. 

If 

^*  His  majesty  is  so  far  from  suffering  himself  to  be 
'^  incensed  against  the  whole  city,  by  the  actions  of 
**  these  ill  men,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  so 
*^  prevalent,  as  to  make  the  affections  of  the  rest  of 
little  use  to  him;  and  is  so  willing  to  be  with 
them,  and  to  protect  them,  that  the  trade,  wealth, 
and  glory  thereof,  so  decayed  and  eclipsed  by  these 
public  distractions,  may  again  be  the  envy  of  all 
foreign  nations,  that  he  doth  once  more  graciously 
offer  his  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  his  dty  of  London,  the  suburbs  and 
dty  of  Westminster,  (except  the  persons  formerly 
excepted  by  his  majesty,)  if  they  shall  yet  return 
to  their  duty,  loyalty,  and  obedience.  And  if  his 
good  subjects  of  that  his  city  of  London  shall  first 
solemnly  declare,  that  they  will  defend  the  known 
*'  laws  of  the  land,  and  will  submit  to,  and  be  go- 
**  vemed  by,  no  other  rule ;  if  they  shall  first  mani- 
fest, by  defending  themselves,  and  maintaining 
their  own  rights,  liberties,  and  interests,  and  sup- 
pressing any  force  and  violence  unlawfully  raised 
against  those  and  his  majesty,  their  power  to  de- 
'*  fend  and  preserve  him  from  all  tumults,  affronts, 
"  and  violence :  lastly,  if  they  shall  apprehend,  and 
"  commit  to  safe  custody,  the  persons  of  those  four 
**  men  who  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoU  and  op- 
**  pression  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
"  dty,  that  his  majesty  may  proceed  against  them 
"  by  the  course  of  law,  as  guilty  of  high  treason ;  his 
"  majesty  will  speedily  return  to  them  with  his  royal. 
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BOOK  "  and  without  his  martial  attendance  and  w31  use 
_  <<  kia  utwast  endeavours^  ^  that  they  may  herodter 

1643.  «  esjoy  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  identy;  and 
**  will  no  longer  expect  obedience  from  them,  than 
"  he  shfllli  with  all  the  facuhie»  of  his  soq1»  labour 
in  the  preserving  and  advancing:  the  tnie  reformed 
pretestant  religion»>the  laws  of  the  bud,  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subjects^  and  the  just  pri- 
vileges of  parliamejit. 

**  If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  and  interest 

of  these  men  can  prevail  so  Car,  that  th^  involve 

more  mai  in  their  guilt,  and  draw  that  his  city  to 

**  sacrifice  its  present  happiness^  and  future  hopes,  to 

<<  their  pride,  fury,  and  malice,  his  majesty  shaU  only 

'*  give  them  this  warning :  that  whosoever  shall 

**  henceforward  take  up  arms,  without  his  consent, 

contribute  any  money  or  jdate,  upon  what  pretence 

ef  authority  soever,  for  maintenance  of  the  army 

*^  undier  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  any 

other  anny  in  rebdlion  against  him,  or  shall  pay 

tonnage  and  poundage,  till  the  same  shall  be 

settled  by  act  of  parliament,  every  such  person 

must  expect  the  severest  punishment  the  law  can 

f  *  inflict ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  sball 

^  seifle  upon,  any  part  of  his  estate  within  his  power, 

**  for  the  relief  and  support  of  him  and  his  army, 

**  raised  and  maintained  for  the  defence  of  his  person, 

^  the  laws,  and  this  his  kingdom :  and  since  he  de- 

^^  nies.  to  his  majesty  the  duty  and  benefit  of  his  sub- 

'^  jection,.  by  giving  assistance  to  rebels,  which,  by 

**  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  is  high  treason ;  his 

^  mqfesty  shall  likewise  deny  him  the  benefit  of  his 

'  endQA?oun»]  endeafoiu^ 
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rdgn  ranuaten^  that  mich  persons  shall  vecdve  do- 
adraiDtage  Ivjr  beii^  his  sitlsfecty  but  shal^  by  afi  *  ^^^' 
other  ways  and  means,  proceed  against  him  as  a 
"  pidblic  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  this  kingdom. 
Yet  ^  his  majesty  hopes^  and  doubts  not,  bvt  his' 
good  subjects  of  London  will  call  to  nund  the  acts* 
*'  of  their  predecessors,  the  duty,  affectum^  loyalty, 
*'  and  merit  towards  their  princes,  the  renown  they 
*'  have  had  with  all  posterity  for,  and  the  blessing 
**  of  Heaven  which  always  accompanied,  those  vir* 
tues;  and  wiSL  consider  the  perpetuid  scorn  and 
infamy  which  unavoidably  will  £rilow  them  and' 
their  children,  if'  infinitely  the  meaner  part  in 
qualily,  and  much  the  lesser  part  in  number,  diall 
**  be  aUe  to  alter  the  govemm^  so  admirably  esta- 
**  falished,  destroy  the  trade  so  «KccUently  settled, 
<<  and  to  waste  the  wealth  so  industriously  gotten, 
^*  of  that  flourishing  dty:  and°  they  will  easily 
«  gather  up  the  courage  and  rescdiition  to  join  with 
**  his  majesty  in  defence  of  that  leligion,  law,  and 
<*  liberty,  which  hitherta  hath,  and  only  can,  make 
''  themselves,  his  majesty,  and  his  kingdom,  happy. 

^  For  concurring  with  the  advice  of  his  two 
«  houses  of  parUamesit,  which,  with,  refierenoe  to  the 
**  commonwealth,  may  be  as  wdl  at  this  distimce, 
aa  by  being  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  doubts  net, 
but  his  good  subjects;  of  London  well  know,  how 
fiup,  beyond  the  exanqile  oS  his  predecessors^  his 
migesty  hath  concuired  with  th»r  advice,  in  pass^ 
imr  of  sudi  laws,  by  which  he  willindy  parted  with 
'<  many  of  his  known  rights,  for  the  benefit  q£  \m 


« 
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BOOK  <<  subjects;  which  the' fundament^  constitutions  of 
**  this  kingdom  did  not  oblige  him  to  donsent  unto ; 


1643. 
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'^  and  hath  used  all  possible  means  to  beget  a  right 
understanding  between  them :  and  will  therefore 
apply  themselves  to  those  who,  by  making  just, 
peaceable,  ai^d  honourable  propositions  to  his  ma- 
jesty, can  only  beget  that  concurrence." 
This  answer  the  king  sent  by  a  servant  of  his 
own,  supposing,  that  if  he  sent  by  the  messengers 
who  brought  the  petition,  it  might  either  be  sup- 
pressed, or  not  communicated  in  that  manner  as  he 
desired.     Besides,  the  messengers  themselves,  after 
the  king  had  caused  it  to  be  read  to  them,  were 
very  well  contented  that  it  should  be  delivered  by 
other  hands  than  theirs.     So  they  promised  his  ma- 
jesty, that    they  would  procure  a  common  hall, 
(which  is  the  most  general  assembly  of  the  city,  the 
meanest  person  being  admitted,)  to  be  called  as  soon 
as  they  returned ;  where  his  messenger  might  de- 
liver it:   and  having  been  graciously  used  by  the 
king  and  the  court,  after  two  days'  stay,  they  re- 
turned from  Oxford  together  with  the  gentleman 
sent  by  his  majesty.     When  they  came  to  London, 
the  contents  of  the  answer  were  quickly  known, 
though  not  delivered ;  and  the  two  houses  made  an 
order,  *^  that  the  lord  mayor  should  not  call  a  com- 
**  mon  hall,  till  he  received  farther  direction  from 
**  them."    So  that,  though  the  gentleman  sent  by 
the  king  often  solicited  the  lord  mayor,  ''that  he 
*<  would  call  a  common  hall,  at  which  he  was  to  de- 
*^  liver  a  message  from  the  king,"  many  days  passed 
before  any  orders  were  issued  to  that  purpose. 

At  last,  a  day  was  appointed ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons  were 
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sent  to  be  present,  to  see  that  it  murht  not  have  book 
such  a  reception^  as  might  render  their  interest  sus- 


pected.    As  soon  as  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  king    ^  ^^^* 
had  read  his  majesty's  answer,  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter ^  told  them,  *^  of  the  high  value  the  parliament 
^*  had  of  the  city ;  that  they  had  considered  of  those 
wounding  aspersions,  which,  in  that  answer,  were 
cast  upon  persons  of  such  eminent  affection  in 
their  city,  and  upon  others,  of  great  fidelity  and 
trust  among  them:   that  they  owned  themselves 
*'  to  be  ^  equally  interested  in  all  things  that  con- 
**  cemed  them,  and  would  stand  by  them  with  their 
^*  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  the  city 
''  in  general,  and  those  persons  in  particular  who 
*'  had  been  faithful,  and  deserved  well  both  of  the 
«  parliament  and  kingdom.     And  they  would  pur- 
*'  sue  all  means  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  that 
might  be  for  the  preservation  of  that  city,  and  for 
the  procuring  of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace,  to 
"  the  whole  kingdom." 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  finished  his  oration, 
'  which  was  received  with  marvellous  acclamations, 
Mr.  Pym  enlarged  himself,  in  a  speech  then  printed,* 
upon  the  several  parts  of  the  king's  answer,  (for  it 
was  so  long  before  it  was  delivered,  that  the  printed 
copies  from  Oxford,  which  were  printed  there  after 
the  messenger  was  gone  so  long  that  all  men  con- 
cluded it  was  delivered,  were  public  and  in  all 
hands,)  and  told  them  the  sense  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  upon  every  part  of  it.  Among  the 
rest,  **  that  the  demanding  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 

*  Manchester]  Northumber-         '  in  a  speech  then  printed,] 
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BOOK  ^  other  three  dtieeiiB,  was  agmnst  the  pmSege  of 
^^'     ^<  }>arliament,  (two  of  them  being  memberB  of  the 


1643.  €(  hoiue  of  Emmons,)  and  most  dishonourable  to  the 
^<  city,  that  the  lord  mayor  of  London  should  be 
^  sobgected  to  the  violence  of  every  base  fellow; 
^  and  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  deliver  up 
^  their  chief  magistrates,  and  such  eminent  mem- 
**  hers  of  the  city,  to  the  king^s  pleasure,  only  be- 
'*  cause  they  had  done  their  duty,  in  adhering  to  the 
^  parliament,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.'* 

He  told  them,  ^that,  to  the  objection  that  the 
<<  government  of  the  city  had  been  managed  by  a 
^  few  desperate  persons,  and  that  they  did  exercise 
**  an  arbitrary  power,  the  two  houses  gave  them  this 
^  testimony,  that  they  had,  in  most  of  the  great  oc- 
^  casions  concerning  the  government  of  the  city, 
^  fdlowed  their  direction ;  and  that  direction  which 
^  the  parliament  had  given,  they  had  executed ; 
**  and  they  must  and  would  maintain  to  be  such,  as 
<'  stood  with  their  honour  in  giving  it,  and  the 
**  others'  trust  and  fidelity  in  performing  it." 

To  the  objection,  *^  that  the  property  of  the  sub- 
'^  ject  was  destroyed,  by  taking  away  the  twentieth 
^  part  by  an  arbitrary  power,"  he  told  them,  *^  that 
^*  that  ordinance  did  not  require  a  twentieth  jMut, 
^  but  did  limit  the  assessors  that  they  should  not  go 
<<  beyond  a  twentieth  part,  and  that  was  done  by  a 
<<  power  derived  from  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
^'  the  lords,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  in  mak- 
ing of  laws  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  conamons, 
who  were  elected  and  chosen  to  represent^  the 
^*  whole  body  of  the  commonalty,  and  trusted,  for 

*  represent]  present 
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''  tlie  good  of  the  peo|rie,  whenever  tliejr  see  cause  boor 
*'  to  chaif^e  the  kingdom."    He  s»d  farther,  *<  Hiat     ^'' 


*'  the  same  law  which  did  enable  the  two  hOiiseB  of  ^^^^* 
<<  perliament  to  raise  forces  to  maintain  and  defend 
*^  the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom,  4id 
« likewise  enable  them  to  require  contributions 
wherdby  those  forces  might  be  maintained;  or 
else  it  were  a  vain  power  to  rabe  forces,  if  they 
**  had  not  a  power  fikewise  to  maintain  them  in 
^  that  service  for  wfaidi  they  were  raised/'  He  ob- 
served, *'  that  it  was  reported,  that  the  king  de- 
**  dared  he  ^  would  send  some  messengers  to  ob« 
serve  their  carriage  in  the  city,  and  what  was 
done  among  them :  the  paiiiament  had  just  cause 
**  to  doubt,  that  those  w<nild  be  messengers  of  sedi- 
**  tion  and  trouble,  and  therefore  desired  them  to 
**  observe  and  find  them  out,  that  they  might  know 
^^  who  they  were."  He  conduded  mth  **  commend- 
^*  ing  unto  their  consideration  the  great  danger 
**  that  they  were  all  in ;  and  that  the  ^  danger  could 
*^  not  be  kept  ofi*,  in  all  likelihood,  but  by  the  army 
**  that  was  then  on  foot  f  and  assured  tiiem,  ^  that 
<«  the  lords  and  commons  were  so  ftr  from  being 
^  frighted  by  any  thing  in  that  answer,  ^  that  they 
**  had,  for  themselves,  and  the  members  of  boCh 
**  houses,  declared  a  farther  contribtttiGn  towards 
*'  the  maintenance  of  that  army ;  and  could  not  but 
**  hope,  and  desire,  that  the  dty,  which  had  shewed 
**  so  much  good  affection  in  the  former  necessities  of 
^  the  state,  would  be  sensible  of  their  own,  and  of 
<<  the  condition  of  the  whde  kingdom,  and  add  to 
*'  that  which  they  had  already  done,  some  farther 

b  he]  that  he  ^  in  that  answer,]  that  was 
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! **  tained  for  all  their  safeties." 


1643.  Whether  the  solemnity  for  the  reception  of  this 
message  after  it  was  known  what  the  contents 
were,  and  the  bringing  so  great  a  guard  of  armed 
men  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
frighted  the  well  affected  party  of  the  city  from 
coming  thither,  or  frighted  them,  when  they  were 
there,  from  expressing  those  affections,  I  know  not. 
But  it  is  certain,  these  speeches  and  discourses  were 
received  and  entertained  with  all  imaginable  ap- 
plause, and  that  meeting®  was  concluded  with  a 
general  acclamation,  **  that  they  would  live  and  die 
**  with  the  houses,"  and  other  expressions  of  that 
nature.  So  that  all  thoughts  of  farther  address,  or 
compliance  with  his  majesty  from  the  dty,  ^  were  so 
entirely  and  absolutely  laid  aside,  that  the  licence 
of  seditious  and  treasonable  discourses  daily  in- 
creased; insomuch,  that  complaint  being  made  to 
the  then  lord  mayor,  that  a  certain  desperate  person 
had  said,  **  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  wash  his  hands 
**  in  the  king^s  blood,"  that  minister  of  justice  re- 
ftised  to  send  any  warrant,  or  to  give  any  direcrtion 
to  any  officer,  for  the  apprehension  of  him.  This  ^ 
was  the  success  of  that  petition  and  answer. 

The  houses  now  began  to  speak  themselves  of 
sending  propositions  to  the  king  for  peace.  For, 
how  great  soever  the  compliance  seemed  with  them 
fit>m  the  dty,  or  the  country,  they  well  enough  dis* 
cemed  that^  compliance  was  generally  upon  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  they  would  procure  a 

*  that   meeting]    Omitted  in        s  This]  And  this 
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speedy  peace.    And  they  had  now  proeuDed  that  to  book 
pass  both  bouses,  which  they  only  wanted,  the  hill 


for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy :  in  the  doing  '^^^' 
whereof,  they  used  marvellous  art  and  industry. 
They  who  every  day  did  somewhat,  how  little  so- 
ever then  taken  notice  of,  to  make  peace  impossible, 
and  resolved,  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  for  them, 
but  sudi  a  one  as  would  be  unsafe  for  the  king,  well 
enough  knew  that  diey  should  never  be  aUe  to  hold 
up,  and  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king  in  Eng- 
land, but  by  the  help  of  an  army  out  of  Scotland ; 
which  they  had  no  hope  to  procure  but  upon  the 
stock  of  the  *  alteration  of  the  government  of  .the 
church ;  to  which  that  nation  was  violently  inclined. 
But  to  compass  that  was  very  difficult ;  very  much 
the  major  part,  even  of  those  members  who  still 
continued  with  them,  being  cordiaUy  affiscted  to  the 
government  established,  at  least  not  affected  to  any 
other.  To  those  therefore,  who  were  so  far  engaged 
as  to  desire  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  the 
king  to  consent  to  such  a  peace  as  they  desired, 
they  represented  ^  **  the  consequence  of  getting  the 
'*  Scots  to  declare  for  them ;  which  would  more  ter- 
<'  rify  the  king»  and  keep  the  northern  parts  in  sub- 
**  jection  more  \  than  any  forces  they  should  be  able 
**  to  raise :  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  such  a 
<*  declaration  from  them,  without  first  declaring 
**  themselves  that  they  would  alter  the  government 
**  by  the  bishops ;  which  that  people  pretended  to 
''  believe  the  only  justifiable  ground  to  take  up 
**  arms.**  To  others,  which  was  indeed  their  public, 
and  avowed,  and  current  argument  in  debates,  they 

« the]  Not  in  MS.  >  more]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOK  alleged,  '*  that  they  could  not  expect  that  any  peace 
<<  would  be  effected  by  the  king's  free  concurrence 


1643,    ({ 1^  ^^y  m^sgQge  they  could  send  to  him^  but  that 
it  must  arise  and  result  from  a  treaty  between 
them,  upon  such  propositions  as  either  party  would 
make  upon  their  own  interest :  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  such  propositions  would  be  made 
^*  on  either  side,  as  would  be  pertinaciously  insisted 
**  on  by  them  who  made  them ;  it  being  the  course, 
*^  in  all  affairs  of  this  nature,  to  ask  more  than  was 
expected  to  be  consented  to;  that  it  concerned 
them  as  much,  to  make  demands  of  great  moment 
to  the  king,  from  which  they  meant  to  recede,  as 
**  others  upon  which  they  must  insist :  that  all  men 
**  knew  the  inclination  and  affection  the  king  had 
*'  to  the  church,  and  therefore  if  he  saw  that  in 
'*  danger,  he  would  rescue  it  aC  any  prioe^  and  very 
**  probably  their  departing  from  their  proposition 
**  concerning  ^  the  church,  might  be  the  most  pow- 
'^  erful  argument  to  the  king,  to  gratify  them  with 
''  the  miUtia." 
Commit-        By  these  artifices,  and  especially  by  concluding  oI>- 
to  the  king  stinately,  **  that  no  propositions  should  be  sent  to  the 
^Ji'or'  **  king  for  peace,  till  the  bill  for  extirpation  of  bi- 
S^nd^^  **  shops  was  passed  the  lords'  house,"  ( whwe  it  would 
juiimrj.    never  otherwise  have  been  submitted  to,)  they  had 
their  desire,  and,  about  the  end  of  January,  they 
sent  the  earls  of  N(»thumberland,  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  Holland,  with  eig^t  members  of  the  com- 
mons, to  Oxford,  with  their  petition  and  proposi- 
tions.   And  here   I   cannot   omit  one  stratagem, 
which,  at  that  time,  occasioned  some  mirth.     The 
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common  people  of  London  were  persuaded,  **  that  Booic 

**  there  was  so  great  scarcity  of  victual  and  provi- ! 

'*  sions  at  Oxford,  and  in  all  the  king^s  quarters,  '^^^* 
**  that  thejr  were  not  without  danger  of  starving ; 
^*  and  that,  if  all  other  ways  failed,  that  alone  would 
**  in  a  short  time  bring  the  king  to  them."  To  make 
good  this  report,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  even  to 
bread,  were  sent  in  waggons,  and  on  horses,  from 
London  to  Oxford,  for  the  supply  of  this  committee : 
when,  without  doubt,  they  found  as  great  plenty  of 
all  things  where  they  came,  as  they  had  left  behind 
them.  The  petition  presented  to  his  majesty  with 
the  propositions  were,  in  these  words,  at  the  presen- 
tation, read  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  humble  desires^  and  prapositione  of  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  tendered  to  his 
majesty. 

We  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  fSuthful 
subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, having  in  our  thoughts  the  glory  of  God, 
your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  your 
people,  and  being  most  grievously  afflicted  with 
*^  the  pressing  miseries,  and  calamities,  which  have 
overwhelmed  your  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
^^  Ireland,  since  your  majesty  hath,  by  the  persua- 
**  sion  of  evil  counsellors,  withdrawn  yourself  from 
<*  the  parliament,  raised  an  army  against  it,  and»  by 
^*  force  thereof,  protected  delinquents  from  the  jus- 
**  tice  of  it,  constraining  us  to  take  arms  for  the  de- 
**  fence  of  our  religion,  laws,  liberties,  privileges  of  ^ 

«  The  humble  desires]  This    lord  Clarendon's  secretary, 
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^ll **  in  safety ;  which  fears  and  dangers  are  contiBued, 

1643.  u  and  increased,  by  the  raising,  drawii^  together, 
**  and  arming  of  great  numbers  of  piqnsts,  under  the 
*^  command  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle ;  likewise  by 
«« making  the  lord  Herbert  of  Ragland,  and  other 
**  known  papists,  commanders  of  great  forces,  where- 
^  by  many  grievous  oppressions,  rapines,  and  cruel- 
ties have  been  and  are  daily  exercised  upon  the 
persons  and  estates  of  your  people,  mudi  ianooent 
**  blood  hath  been  spilt,  and  the  papists  have  at- 
tained means  of  attempting,  with  hopes  of  effect* 
ing,  their  mischievous  designs  of  rooting  out  the 
reformed  religion,  and  destroying  the  profisssors 
^  thereof:  in  the  tender  sense  and  compassion  of 
^  these  evils,  under  which  yoor  pei^le  and  kingdom 
lie,  (according  to  the  duty,  which  we  owe  to  God, 
your  majesty,  and  the  kingdom,  for  which  we  are 
**  trusted,)  do  most  earnestly  desire,  tJut  an  end 
**  may  be  put  to  these  great  distempers  and  disfarac- 
**  tions,  for  the  preventing  of  that  desolation  which 
**  doth  threaten  all  your  majesty's  dominions.  And 
^  as  we  have  rendered,  and  still  are  ready  to  render 
*^to  your  majesty,  that  sabjection,  obedience,  and 
**  service,  which  we  owe  unto  you ;  so  we  most 
*^  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to  remove  Iflie  causes 
^  of  this  war,  and  to  vouchnfe  us  that  peace  and 
**  protection,  which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  for- 
<'  merly  enjoyed  under  your  majesty,  and  your  royal 
^*  predecessors,  and  graciously  to  accept  and  gcant 
^  these  our  most  humble  desires  and  propositions : 

1.  **  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  disband 
**  your  armies,  as  we  likewise  shall  be  ready  to  dis- 
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''  hand  all  those  forces  which  we  have  raised;  and  book 
^  that  you  wiB  be  {deased  to  return  to  your  parlia-     ^'' 


••  ment.  ^^43. 

S.  **  That  you  will  leave  delinquents  to  a  l^fal 
^  trial,  and  judgment  of  parliament. 

S.  **  That  the  papists  may  not  only  be  disbanded, 
'*  but  disarmed  according  to  law. 

4.  ^  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give 
^  your  royal  assent  unto  the  bill  for  taking  away 
^  the  superstitious  innovations ;  to  the  bill  for  the 

utter  abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops, .  their  chancellors,  and  commissa- 
^  ries,  deans,  sub-deansi  deans^  and  chapters,  arch- 
^  deacons,  canons,  and  prebendaries,  and  all  chant- 
'^  ers,  chancellors,  treasurers,  sulMreasurers,  suc- 
**  centors,  and  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  chcnral,  choris- 
^  ters,P  old  vicars,  and  new  vicars  of  any  cathedral 
^  or  coUegiate  church,  and  all  other  their  under-offi- 
^  cers,  out  of  the  church  of  England :  to  the  bill 
^  against  scandalous  ministers :  to  the  bill  i^gainst 
*^  pluralities ;  and  to  the  bill  for  consultation  to  be 
had  with  godly,  religious,  and  learned  divines. 
That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  promise  to 
pass  such  other  good  bills  for  settluig  of  churoh- 
govemment,  as,  upon  consultation  with  the  as- 
^  semUy  of  the  said  divines,  shall  be  resolved  on  by 
^  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  them  presented 
•*  to  your  majesty. 

5.  ^  That  your  migesty  having  expressed,  in  your 
**  answer  to  the  nineteen  prqxMitions  of  both  houses 
^  of  parliament,  an  hearty  affection  and  intention 
<*  for  the  rooting  out  of  popery  out  of  this  kingdom ; 

^  detns]  Nid  im  MS,  ^  chorifltsisj  and  choristers, 
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^''      "  find  a  more  effectual  course  to  disable  Jesuits, 


1643.  tt  priests,  and  popish  recusants,  from  disturbing  the 
**  state,  or  eluding  the  laws,  that  you  would  will- 
**  ingly  give  your  consent  unto  it ;  that  you  would 
<<  be  graciously  pleased,  for  the  better  discovery  and 
'^  speedier  conviction  of  recusants,  that  an  oath  may 
**  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  admi- 
<«  nistered  in  such  manner  as  by  both  houses  shall 
«  be  agreed  on ;  wherein  they  shall  abjure  and  re- 
'*  nounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
**  substantiation,  purgatory,  worshipping  of  the  con- 
secrated host,  crucifixes,  and  images :  and  the  re- 
fusing the  said  oath,  being  tendered  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  appointed  by  act  of  parliament, 
**  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  in  law  of  recusancy. 
And  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  your  royal  assent  unto  a  bill,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  papists  by  protestants  in 
the  protestant  religion*  That,  for  the  more  effec* 
«  tual  execution  of  the  laws  against  popish  recu* 
'*  sants,  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent  to  a 
^  bill,  for  the  true  levying  of  the  penalties  i^ainst 
**  them ;  and  that  the  same  penalties  may  be  levied, 
'^  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  both  houses  of 
*\  parliament  shall  agree  on,  so  as  your  majesty  be  at 
'*  no  loss ;  and  likewise  to  a  bill,  whereby  the  jnrac- 
**  tice  of  papists  against  the  state  may  be  prevented, 
**  and  the  law  against  them  duly  executed. 

6.  **  That  the  earl  of  Bristol  may  be  removed 
*'  from  your  majesty's  councils ;  and  that  both  he, 
*'  and  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the  eail  of 
**  Worcester,  may  likewise  be  restrained  from  com- 
**  ing  within  the  verge  of  the  court ;  and  that  they 
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^  may  not  bear  any  office  or  have  any  employments  book 
**  oancerning  state  or  commonwealth.  ^'' 


« 


4i 


7.  **  That  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased,    i^^^- 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  settle  the  militia  both  by 

*^  sea  and  land,  and  for  the  forts  and  ports  of  the 
kingdom^  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  on 
by  both  houses. 

8.  **  That  your  migesty  will  be  pleased,  by  your 
*'  letters  patents,  to  make  sir  John  Brampston,  chief 
*' justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench;  William 
^'  Lenthall,  esquire,  the  now  speaker  of  the  commons' 
**  house,  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  to  continue  the 

lord  chief  justice  Banks,  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas ;  and  likewise  to  make  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Wild,  chief  baron  of  your  court  of  exche- 
quer; and  that  Mr.  Justice  Bacon  may  be  con-  * 
tuuwd;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Sei^geant 
^  Atkins^  made  justices  of  the  king's  bench :  that 
^  Mr.  Jttstioe  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  may 
be  continued;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Pheasant  made 
one  of  the  justices  of  your  court  of  common  pleas ; 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  Creswell,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
^^  and  Mr.  John  Puleston,  may  be  barons  of  the  ex- 
**  chequer ;  and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  of 
**  the  same  courts,  for  the  time  to  come,  may  hold 
their  places  by  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal, 
**  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint :  and  that  the  several 
pecsons  not  before  named,  that  do  hold  any  of 
these  places  before  mentioned,  may  be  removed. 

9.  '^  That  all  such  persons,  as  have  been  put  out 
<<  of  the  commiflsiona  of  peace,  or  oyer  and  ter- 

mmer^  or  from  being  custodes  rotularum,  since 
the  first  day  of  Aprils  1642,  (other  than  such  as 
*'  were  put  out  by  desire  of  both  or  either  of  the 
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'. —  *^  commissions  and  offices ;  and  diat  such  persons 

1643.    u  Q|3y  i^  pii^  p|||.  q£  those  commissions  and  offices, 

^  as  shall  be  excepted  against  by  both  houses  of  par- 
«<  liamedt. 

10.  ^*  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  jNiss 
**  the  bill  now  presented  to  your  mi^esty,  to  vindi- 
**  cate  and  secure  the  pririleges  of  parliairient»  from 
<<  the  ill  consequence  of  the  late  pitecedent  in  the 
**  charge  and  proceeding  against  the  lord  Kimbdlton, 
*<  now  earl  of  Manchester^  and  the  five  members  of 
^  the  house  of  commons. 

11.  <'  That  ydur  royal  absent  may  be  given  unto 
*^  sudi  acts  as  shall  be  kdvised  by  both  houses  of 

^arKament,  for  the  satisfying  and  paying  the  debts 
and  damages^  wherein  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
have  engaged  the  public  fiutfa  of  the  kingdom* 

12.  *^That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,' accord- 
ing to  a  gracious  answer  heretofore  received  from 

**  you,  to  enter  into  a  mon£  sttict  alliance  with  the 
**  States  of  the  Uiiited  F^tnriiices,  and  other  neigh- 
**  boui*  princes  and  states  of  the  protestant  rdi^^cm, 
**  for  the  defisnce  and  nunntenanfce  thei^edf  against  all 
<<  designs  and  attempts  of  the  popi^  and  Jesuitical 
*'  fi^iion,  to  subvert  and  supiKress  it ;  whereby  your 
^  subjects  may  hope  to  be  fred  frcml  the  miadiie& 
^'  which  this  kingdom  hath  endured,  through  the 
^  power  which  sdme  of  that  party  havte  had  jn  your 
**  counsels ;  and  will  be  much  encoulr^ed,  in  a  J>ar- 
«  liamentary  way^  for  your  aid  and  assistance  in  re- 
storing your  royal  sister^  and  the  prince  dector, 
to  those  d%nities  and  dominions  which  bdong 
unto  thrai;  and  relieving  the  other  prbtestant 
princes  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  tause. 
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18.  '*  That  in  the  genend  pardoti,  wMcli  your  ma-  book 
^^  jesty  hath  been  pkeaied  to  offer  to  yoor  subjects,     ^' 


« 


'*  an  offences  and  misdemeanours  eomnritted  biefore  ^^^^* 
*'  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  1641^  wfiich  have  been  or 
shall  be  questioned,  or  proceeded  against  in  perlia- 
mentf  upon  complaint  in  the  house  of  commons, 
''  before  the  10th  of  January,  1648,  shall  be  ex- 
cepted ;  which  offences  and  misdemeanours  shall 
nevertheless  be  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be  fully 
disdiarged  against  aU  other  inferior  courts.  ThA 
likewise  there  shall  be  an  exception  of^  all  offences 
oommitted  by  any  person  or  persons,  which  hath, 
^  or  have  had,  any  hand  or  practice  in  the  rebellion 
<'  of  Ireland ;  which  hath,  or  have  given,  any  coun- 
**  ad,  assistance,  or  encdfiragement  to  the  rebels 
**  there^  for  the  mabitenance  of  that  rebellion ;  as 
<<  likewise  an ''  eltceptidn  of  William  earl  of  New- 
*'  castle,  and  Greoi^e  lord  Digby. 

14.  *<  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  restore 
^  such  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  to 
« their  several  places  of  services,  and  employment, 
"  out  c^  which  they  have  been  put  since  the  begin* 
*<  ning  of  this  pariiament ;  that  they  may  receive 
^  satisfhction,  atid  reparation  for  those  places,  and 
^  for  the  pM&ts  which  they  have  lost  by  such  re- 
**  movals,  upon  th^  petition  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
**  ment  t  and  that  all  others  may  be  restored  to  their 
^  ofllces  and  employments,  who  have  been  put  out  of 
^  the  same  upon  any  displeasure  conceived  against 
^  them,  for  any  assistance  given  to  both  houses  of 
*'  ptifUametft)  ot  obeying  their  commands,  or  forbear* 
*<  filg  to  teftte  their  attendance  upon  the  parliament 

4  oif]  to  '  an]  >N6<  in  MS. 
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BOOK  <<  without  Ucence ;  6r  for  any  other  occasioD,  arisiiig 
^'*     **  from  these  unhappy  (Ufferences  betwixt  your  ma- 


1643.   t(  jesty  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  the  like 
*^  petition  of  both  houses. 

*^  These  things  being  granted,  and  performed,  as 
**  it  hath  always  been  our  hearty  prayer,  so  shall 
«  we  be  enabled  to  make  it  our  hopeful  endeavour, 
**  that  your  mi^esty,  and  your  people,  may  enjoy  the 
**  blessings  of  peace,  truth,  and  justice ;  the  rojralty 

*  and  gseatness  of  your  throne  may  be  suj^iorted  by 
"  the  loyal  and  bountiful  affections  of  your  people ; 
**  their  liberties  and  privileges  maintained  by  your 
**  majesty's  protection  and  justice ;  and  this  public 
*'  honour,  and  happiness  of  your  majesty,  and  all 

*  your  dominions,  communicated  to  other  dnodies 
**  and  states  of  your  alliance,  and  derived  to  your 
"  royal  posterity,  and  the  future  generatiims  oi  this 
**  kingdom  for  ever." 

They  who  brought  this  petition  and  propositions, 
spake  to  their  friends  at  Oxford  with  aU  freedom 
of  the  persons*  from  whom  they  came ;  inveigfaed 
against  **  their  tyranny  and  unreasonableness,'^  and 
especially  against  the  propositions  themselves  had 
brought ;  but  positively  declared,  **  that  if  the  king 
**  would  vouchsafe  so  grwrious  an  answer  (which 
they  confessed  they  had  no  reason  to  eacpect)  as 
might  engage  the  two  houses  in  a  treaty,  it  would 
not  be  then  in  the  power  of  the  violent  party  to 
^  deny  whatsoever  his  majesty  could  reasonably  de- 
**  sire."  However  (though  the  king  expected  little 
from  those  private  undertakings,  well  knowing  that 
they  who  wished  best  were  of  least  power,  and  that 
the  greatest  among  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  but 
suspected  to  incline  to  peace,  immediately  lost  their 
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wputatiop)  his  majesty,  within  two  dttrs,  imdottsly  book 
<SI«d  Le  mi^^  with  *i.  .illir  '^L. 
**  If  his  majesty"  had  not  given  up  all  the  facul«  '^^* 
*'  ties  of  his  soul  to  an  earnest  endeavour  of  peace 
«  and  reconciliation  with  his  people ;  or  if  he  would 
<*  suffer  himself,  by  any  provocation,  to  be  drawn  to 
'*  a  sharpness  of  language,  at  a  time  when  there 
*^  seems  somewhat  like  an  overture  of  accommoda^ 
^  tion,  he  could  not  but  resent  the  heavy  chaises 
upon  him  in  the  preamble  of  these  proposition^; 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  reproached,  with 
protecting  of  delinquents,  by  force,  firom  justice, 
(his  majesty's  desire  having  always  been,  that  all 
^*  often  slK>uld  be  tried  by  the  known  law,  and  hav- 
ing  been  reAised  it,)  with  raising  an  army  against 
his  parliament,  and  to  be  told  that  drms  have 
been  taken  up  against  him  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion, laws;  liberties,  and  privities  of  parliameot, 
^^  and  for  the  sitting  -  of  the  parliament  in  safety, 
^'  widi  many  other  particulars  in  that  preamble  so 
''  often  and  so  fully  answered  by  his  majesty,  widi- 
^^  out  remembering  the  world  of  the  time  and  ciiv 
'^  cumstances  of  raising  those  arms  against  him ; 
**  when  his  majesty  was  so  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
^'  dition  to  invade  other  men's  rights,  that  he  was 
''  not  able  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  firom 
^^  viidence;  and  without  telling  his  good  subjects, 
<^  that  their  religion,  (the  true  protestant  religion, 
^^  in  which  his  majesty  was  bom,  hath  faithfiiUy 
^  lived,  and  to  which  he  will  die  a  willing  sacrifice,) 
^*  their  laws,  liberties,  privil^es,  and  safety  of  par- 
*^  liament,  were  so  amply  settled,  and  established, 

■  If  his  majesty]  TUs  answer     Clarendon's  secretary. 
is  m  ihe  handwriting  of  lord 
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^*  army  was  raised  against  him,  and  long  before  any 
1643.    u  fsiged  by  him  for  his  defence,  that  if  nothing  had 
^  been  desired  but  that  peace  and  protection  ^vrhich 
^'  his  subjects,  and  their  ancestors,  had  in  the  best 
times  enjoyed,  under  his  majesty,  or  his  rojral  pire- 
decessovs,  this  misunderstanding  and  distance  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  pec^le,  and  this  general 
misery  and  distraction  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
'*  kingdom,  had  not  been  now  the  discourse  of  all 
*'  Christendom. 

^^  But  his  majesty  will  forbear  any  expressions  of 
^  bitterness^  or  of  a  sense  of  his  own  sufferings,  that, 
^  if  it  be  possible,  the  memory  thereof  may  be  lost 
^  to  the  world.  And  therefore,  though  many  of  the 
^  propositions,  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both 
^'houses,  appear  to  him  very  derogatory  from,  and 
''destructive  to,  his  just  power  and  prerogative, 
'*  .and  no  way  beneficial  to  his  subjects,  few  of  tbem 
'<  being  already  due  to  them  by  the  laws  estaUished, 
^  (and  how  unparliamentary  it  is  by  arms  to  require 
^  new  laws,  all  the  world  may  judge,)  yet  (because 
*'  these  may  be  waved,  or  mollified,  and  many 
<'  things,  that  are  now  dark  and  doubtfol  in  them, 
^  deared,  and  explained  upon  debate)  his  majesty  is 
pleased,  such  is  his  sense  of  the  miseries  this 
kingdom  suffers  by  this  unnatural  war,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  remove  them  by  an  happy  peace, 
that  a  speedy  time  and  place  be  agreed  upon,  for 
''  the  meeting  of  such  persons  as  his  majesty  and 
^  both  houses  shall  appoint  to  discuss  these  proposi- 
^  tions,  and  such  others  here  following  as  his  ma- 
''  jesty  doth  propose  to  them. 

1.  '<  That  his  majesty's  own  revenue,  magazine, 
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towns,  forts,  and  ships,  which  have  been  taken  or  vook 
kept  from  him  hj  force,  be  finthwith  restored     ^^' 


it 


"  unto  him.  *<^- 

S.  ^  That  whatsoever  hath  been  done,  or  pid>. 
*^  lished,  oHitrarj  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  or 
derogatory  to  his  majesty's  legal  and  known  power 
and  i%hts,  be  renounced,  and  recalled,  that  no 
^  seed  may  remain  for  the  like  to  spring  out  of  for 
''  the  futare. 

8.  ^*  lliat  whatsoever  illegal  power  hath  been 
^  claimed  and  exercised  by  or  over  his  subjects,  as 
^  imprisoning  their  persons  without  law,  stopping 
''  tbrir  JBCabeas  Carpus%  and  imposing  upon  their 
^  estates  without  act  of  parliament,  &c.  either  by 
"  both,  or  either  house,  or  any  committee  of  both, 
**  or  either,  or  by  any  persons  appointed  by  any  of 
**  them^  be  disclaimed ;  and  all  such  p^vons  so  com- 
^  mitted  forthwith  dischaiged. 

4«  ^  Tbst  as  ^  his  majesty  will  readfly  consent 
^  (having  done  so  heretofore)  to  the  execution  of  all 
<^  laws  already  made,  and  to  any  good  acts  to  be 
^^  made  for  the  suppressing  of  popery,  and  for  the 
<'  firm  settling  of  the  protestant  religion  now  esta- 
^^  blished  by  law ;  so  he  desires,  that  a  good  bill 
<'  may  be  fi^Buned^  for  the  better  preserving  the  Book 
^*  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  scorn  and  violence  of 
**  Browmsts,  anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries,  with 
*<  such  clauses  for  the  ease  of  tender  consdenoes, -as 
'<  his  majesty  hath  formerly  offered. 

5.  **  That  all  sudi  persons,  as,  upon  the  treaty, 
'<  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon,  shall 
**  be  tried  per  pareSt  according  to  the  usual  course, 

'  as]  Omtted  in  MS. 
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'     ^  to  that,  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  them. 
1643.       6^  t€  ^jjj^  tQ  ^Q  intent  this  treaty  may  not  suffer 

^^  interruption  by  any  intervening  accidents,  that  a 
^  cessation  of  arms,  and  free  trade  for  all  his  ma- 
^  jesty's  subjects,  may  be  first  agreed  upon. 

*^  This  offer  and  desire  of  his  majesty,  he  hopes, 
^  will  be  so  cheerfiilly  entertained,  that  a  q>eedy 
*'  and  blessed  peace  may  be  accomplished.  If  it 
*'  shall  be  rejected,  or,  by  insisting  upon  unreason- 
«  able  circumstances,  be  made  impossible,  (which, 
''  he  hopes,  God  in  his  mercy  to  this  nation  will  not 
*'  suffer,)  the  guilt  of  the  Uood  which  will  be  shed, 
'^  and  tbe  desolation  which  must  follow,  will  lie 
*^  upon  the  heads  of  the  refusers.  However,  his 
'*  migesty  is  resolved,  through  what .  accidents  so. 
''  ever  he  shall  be  compelled  to  recover  his  rights, 
'*  and  with  what  prosperous  success  soever  it  shall 
^  please  God  to  bless  him,  that  by  his  earnest,  eon- 
''  stant  endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote  the 
^  true  protestant  religion,  and  by  his  governing  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  up- 
**  holding  the  just  privileges  of  parliament,  accord- 
^  ing.  to  his  frequent  protestations  made  before  AI- 
^  mighty  God,  (which  he  will  always  inviolaUy  ob- 
<<  serve,)  the  world  shall  see,  that  he  hath  under- 
'^  gone  all  these  difficulties  and  hazards,  for  the  de- 
'^  fence  and  maintenance  of  those^  the  zealous  pre- 
^*  servation  of  which,  his  majesty  well  knows,  is  the 
'^  only  foundation  and  means  for  the  true  haj^nness 
'^  of  him  and  his  people." 

Whilst  these  overtures  and  discourses  were  made 

^  law]  laws 
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of  peace,  the  kingdcMn,  in  all  parts,  felt  the  sad  ef-  book 


fects  of  war;  neither  the  kisg  nor  the  parliament '- 

being  dack  in  pursuing  the  business  bj  the  sword;  ^^^^* 
and  the  persons  of  honour  and  quality  in  most  coun<» 
ties  more  vigMXNuly  declaring  themselves  than  they 
had  done.  Among  the  rest,  upon  the  king's  retreat 
from  Brent&rd,  whilst  he  yet  staid  about  Reading, 
some  of  the  well  affected  gentry  of  Sussex,  upon  the 
confidence  of  their  interests .  in  those  parts,  offered 
the  king  to  raise  forces  there ;  and  presumed  they 
should  be  able  to  seize  some  place  of  security  and 
importance  for  their  retreat,  if  the  enemy  should 
attempt  upon  them;  which,  at  that  time  of  the 
year^  was  not  conceived  could  be  with  any  notaUe 
success.  And  being  armed  with  such  authority  and 
commissions,  as  they  desired,  and  seconded  with  a 
good  number  of  donsiderable  bffic^^,  their  first  sue* 
cess  was  answerable  to  their  own  hopes,  and  they  chicbnter 
possessed  themselves,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  ^^^ 
stratagem,  of  the  city  of  Chichester;  which,  being Jj^*. 
encompassed  with  a  very  good  old  wall,  was  very 
easy  to  be  so  fortified,  that,  with  the  winter,  they 
might  well  think  themselves  secure  against  any 
forcible  attempt  could  be  made  upon  them.  And 
no  doubt  they  had  been  so,  if  the  common  people  of 
the  county  (out  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  rise) 
had  been  so  well  affected  as  was  believed. 

But,  before  they  could  draw  in  men  or  provisions 
into  the  dty,  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  sir  William 
Waller  with  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  to  infest  them ; 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  country,  quickly 
shut  them  up  within  their  walls.  They  within  the 
town  were  easfly  reduced  to  straits  they  could  not 
contend  with;    for,  besid^    the    enemy  without, 
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VI 

equal  power,  and  the  small  stock  of  provisions. 


1643.  which,  in  so  short  time,  they  were  able  to  draw 
thither,  they  had  cause  to  apprehend  their  friends 
would  he  weary  before  their  enemies ;  and  Uiat  the 
citizens  would  not  prove  a  trusty  part  of  the  garri- 
son; and  their  number  of  common  mad  was  so 
small^  that  the  constant  duty  was  performed  by  the 
officers^and  gentlemen  of  quality,  who  were  abso- 
But  far-    lutely  tired  out.    So  that,  after  a  week  or  ten  davs* 

rendered         ,       "  ,,    «  i  »  I 

to  tir  w.  si^e,  they  were  compelled,  upon  no  better  articles 
^  ^'  than  quarter,  to  deliver  that  city,  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  taken  from  them ;  by  which  twith  the 
loss  of  fifty  or  threescore  gentlemen  of  quality^  and 
officers  of  name,  whose  very  good  reputation  made 
the  loss  appear  a  matter  of  absolute  and  unavoid- 
able necessity)  the  king  found  that  hd  was  not  to 
venture  to  plant  garrisons  so  far  from  his  own  quar- 
ters, where  he  could  not,  in  reasonable  time,  admi- 
nister succour  or  supply. 

This  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after 
abated,  and  the  loss  on  the  king^s  part  repaired,  by 
the  winning  of  Cirencester,  a  good  town  in  Glocea- 
tershire,  which  the  rebels  were  fortifying,  and  had 
in  it  a  very  strong  garrison ;  and,  being  upon  the 
edge  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxibrdshire, 
shrewdly  straitened  the  king^s  quarters.  The  mar- 
quis of  Hertford  bringing  with  him,  out  of  Wales, 
near  two  thousand  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horse, 
intended,  witAi  the  assistance  of  prince  Rupert,  who 
appointed  to  join  with  him  with  some  regiments 
from  Oxford,  to  take  in  that  town ;  but  by  the  ex- 
treme foulness  of  the  ways,  the  great  faU  of  rain  at 
that  time,  (being  about  Christmas,)  and  some  mis- 
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take  in  orders  betweoi  the  two  generals,  that  design  book 
was  disappointed;  and  the  alarm  gave  the  enemy 


so  much  the  more  courage  and  diligence  to  provide    ^^"^^^ 
for  an  assault. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  prince  Rupert  cirences. 
went  upcm  the  same  design  with  better  success; the kloK*/ 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  storming  the  town  in  deT^Ho^ 
several  places,  their  works  bdng.  not  yet  finished,  ^"p*'*- 
though  pertinaciously  enough  defended,  entered  their 
line  with  some  loss  of  men,  and  many  hurt,  but 
with  a  far  greater  of  the  enemy ;  fc»*  there  were  not 
so  few  as  two  hundred  killed  upon  the  place,  and 
above  one  thousand  taken  prisoners,  whereof  Wame* 
ford  and  Fettyplace,  (two  gentlemen  of  good  quality 
and  fortune  near  that  town,  and  very  active  in  the 
service^)  Mr.  George,  a  member  of  parliament  who 
served  for  that  borough,  and  two  or  three  Scottish 
officers  of  the  field,  whereof  Can*  the  governor  was 
one,  were  the  chief.  The  town  yielded  much  plun- 
der, from  which  the  undistinguishing  soldier  could 
not  be  kept,  but  was  equally  injurious  to  Mend  and 
foe ;  so  that  many  honest  men,  who  were  impri- 
soned  by  the  rebels  for  not  concurring  with  them^ 
found  themselves  at  liberty  and  undone  together : 
amongst  whom  John  Plot,  a  lawyer  of  very  good 
reputation,  was  one;  who  being  freed  from  the 
haid  and  barbarous  imprisonment  in  which  he  had 
been  kept,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
found  it  full  of  soldiers,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds 
in  money  taken  from  thence,  which  could  never  be 
recovered.  The  prince  left  a  strong  garrison  there, 
that  brought  almost  all  that  whole  county  into  con- 
tribution, and^  was  a  great  enlargement  to  the 

'  and]  which 
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BOOK  king^s  quarters,  which  now,  without  intermptioD, 
_![![l_ extended  from   Oxford  to  Worcester;  that^  im- 


^  ^^^*  portant  city,  with  the  other  of  Hereford,  and  those 
counties,  having,'  some  time  before,  been  quitted  by 
the  rebels ;  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  left  in 
those  parts  by  the  eail  of  Essex,  being  called  from 
thence,  by  the  growth  of  the  Idng^s  party  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  securing  the  west. 

We  remembered  before,  when   the  marquis   of 
Hertford  transported  himself  and  his  few  foot  into 
Wales  from  Minhead,  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  mentioned  before,  with  their 
small  force,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  horse, 
and  fifty  dragoons,  retired  into  C!omwall,  n^lected 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  as  fit  and  easy  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  committees.    And,  in  truth,  the  com* 
mittees  were  entirely  possessed  of  Devonshire,  and 
thought  themselves  equally  sure  of  C!omwall,  save 
that  the  castle  of  Pendennis  was  in  the  custody  of 
Sir  Ralph   one  they  had  no  hope  of.     They  were  welcomed 
.ui?8k°     into  Cornwall  by  sir  Bevil  Oreenvil,  who  marched 
GmiiTU'i  with  them  towards  the  west  of  the*  county,  as 


fncmwmii^^'^^  afiectcd,  where  they  might  have  leisure  to  le^ 
^ji^^     fresh  their  wearied  and  almost  tired  hone  and  men, 

with  other  ' 

gcntiemen  and  to  Call  the  well  disposed  gentry  U^ether ;  for 
which  they  chose  Truro  as  the  fittest  place,  the  east 
part  of  the  county  being  possessed  by  sir  Alexander 
Carew,  and  sir  Richard  BuUer,  two  members  c^  the 
house  of  commons,  and  active  men  for  the  settHsg  of 
the  militia.  There  was  in  this  county,  as  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  a  wonderfiil  and  supersti- 
tious reverence  towards  the  name  of  a  parliament, 

y  that]  which  *  having,]  had,  '  the]  that 
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and  a  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  court ;  yet  a  full  book 
subtnission,  and  love  of  the  established  government     ^'* 


of  church  and  state,  especially  to  that  part  of  the  *^'*^- 
church  as  concerned  the  liturgy,  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  was  a  most  general  object  of  venera- 
tion with  the  people.  And  the  jealousy,  and  appre- 
hension that  the  other  party  intended  to  alter  it, 
was  a  principal  advancement  of  the  king^s  service. 
Though  the  major  and  most  considerable  part  of  the 
gentry,  and  men  of  estates,^  were  heartily  for  the 
king,  many  of  them  being  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  so  having  seen  and  observed  by  what  spirit  the 
distemper  was  begot,  and  carried  on ;  yet  there  were 
others  of  name,  fortune,  and  reputation  with  the 
people,  very  solicitous  for  the  parliament,  and  more 
active  than  the  other.  There  was  a  third  sort  (for 
a  party  they  cannot  be  called)  greater  than  either  of 
the  other,  both  of^  fortune  and  number,  who,  though 
they  were  satisfied  in  their  consciences  of  the  justice 
of  the  king^s  cause,  had  yet  so  great  a  dread  of  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  that  they  sat  still  as  neu- 
ters, assisting  neither.  So  that  they  who  did  boldly 
appear,  and  declare  for  the  king,  were  compelled 
to  proceed  with  all  wariness  and  circumspection; 
by  the  known  and  well  understood  rules  of  the  law 
and  justice;  and  durst  not  oppose  the  most  extra- 
vagant act  of  the  other  side  but  with  all  the  formal- 
ity that  was  used  in  full  peace :  which  must  be  an 
answer  to  iHO.  those  oversights  and  omissions,  which 
posterity  will  be  apt  to  impute  to  the  king,  in  the 
morning  of  these  distractions. 

The  committee  of  the  parliament,  who  were  en- 

^  estates]  estate,-  <^  of]  in 
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BOOK  tirely  possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  believed  them* 
selves  masters  of  Cornwall,  drew  their  forces  of  the 


^^^^*  country  to  Launceston,  to  be  sure  that  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  and  his  adherents  (whose  power  tfaey 
thought  contemptible)  might  not  escape  out  of  their 
hands.  This  was  before  the  battle  of  Eldge-hill, 
when  the  king  was  at  lowest,  and  when  the  author- 
ity of  parliament  found  little  opposition  in  any 
place.  The  quarter  sessions  came,  where  they 
caused  a  presentment  to  be  drawn,  in  form  of  law, 
against  divers  men  unknown,  who  were  lately 
come  armed  into  that  county  contra  pacem^  &ccJ' 
Though  none  were  named,  all  understood  who  were 
meant ;  and  therefore  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  very  ^ 
wen  understood  those  proceedings,  voluntarily  ap- 
peared; took  notice  of  the  presentment,  and  pro- 
duced the  commission  granted  by  the  king,  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  to  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, by  which  he  was  constituted  general  of  the 
west;  and  a  commission,  from  his  lordship,  to  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse ; 
and  told  them,  **  he  was  sent  to  assist  them,  in  the 
'*  defence  of  their  liberties,  against  all  illegal  taxes 
''  and  impositions."  Hereupon,  after  a  full  and  so- 
lemn debate,  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  gentlemen 
of  good  quality,  and  fortunes  in  the  county,  not  only 
acquitted  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen his  companions,  of  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace ;  but  declared,  <'  that  it  was  a  great  favour 
<<  and  justice  of  his  majesty,  to  send  down  aid  to 
**  them  who  were  already  marked  out  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  thought  it  the  duty  of  eveiy 

^  very]  Not  in  MS. 
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good  subject,  as  wdl  in  loyaltj  to  the  king,  as  in  book 

gratitude  to  those  gentlemen,  to  join  with  them — 

with  any  hazard  of  life  and  fortune."  ^  ^^^• 

As  this  full  vindication  was  thus  gotten  on  the 
king's  part,  so  an  indictment  was  preferred  against 
sir  Alexander  Carew,  sir  Richard  Buller,  and  the 
rest  of  the  committee,  ^*  for  a  rout  and  unlawful  as- 
^*  semblj  at  Launceston ;  and  for  riots  and  misde- 
**  meanours  committed  against  many  of  the  king's 
'*  good  subjects,  in  taking  their  liberties  from  them ;" 
(for  th^  had  intercepted  and  apprehended  divers 
messengers,  and  others  of  the  king's  party,  and  em- 
ployed by  them.)  This  indictment  and  information 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  thereupon,  ac- 
cording to  a  statute  in  that  case  provided,  an  order 
of  sessions  was  granted  to  the  high  sheriff,  a  person 
well  affected  to  the  king's  service,  ^*  to  raise  the 
**  passe  camitatuSy  for  the  dispersing  that  unlawful 
'<  assembly  at  Launceston,  and  for  the  apprehension 
*^  of  the  rioters."  This  was  the  rise  and  foundation 
of  all  the  great  service  that  was  after  performed  in 
Cornwall,  by  which  the  whole  west  was  reduced  to 
the  king.  For,  by  this  means,  there  were  immedi- 
ately drawn  together  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot, 
well  armed ;  which  by  no  other  means  ^  could  have 
been  done:  with  which  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  whom 
they  all  willingly  obeyed,  advanced  towards  Laun- 
ceston, where  the  committee  had  fortified,  and  firom 
thence  had  sent  messages  of  great  contempt  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  sessions;  for,  besides  their 
confidence  in  their  own  Cornish  strength,  they  had 

'  means]  means  that  could  have  been  used 
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BOOK  a  good  body  of  horse  to  second  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  confines  of  Devon. 


1 643.  gjp  George  Chudldgh,  a  gentleman  of  good  for- 
tune and  reputation  in  that  county,  and  very  active 
for  the  militia,  being  then  at  Tavistock,  with  five  or 
six  full  troops  of  horse,  raised  in  that  county  to  go 
to  their  army,  but  detained  till  Cornwall  could  be 
settled ;  upon  ^  the  news  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton's  ad- 
vancing, these  drew  to  Litton,  a  village  in  Devon- 
shire, but  within  three  miles  of  Launceston.  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  marched  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  where  he  refreshed  his  men,  intending,  the 
next  morning  early,  to  &11  on  the  town:  but  sir 
Richard  BuUer,  and  his  confederates,  not  daring  to 
abide  the  storm,  in  great  disorder  quitted  the  town 
that  night,  and  drew  into  Devonshire,  and  so  to- 
wards Plymouth ;  so  that  in  the  morning  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  found  the  gates  of  Launceston  open,  and 
entered  without  resistance.  As  the  submission  to, 
and  reverence  of,  the  known  practised  laws  had,  by 
the  sheriff's  authority,  raised  this  army  within  veiy 
few  days,  so  the  extreme  superstition  to  it  as  soon 
dissolved  it.  For  when  all  the  persons  of  honour 
and  quality,  who  well  knew  the  desperate  formed 
designs  of  the  other  party,  earnestly  pressed  the 
pursuing  the  disheartened  and  dismayed  rebels  into 
Devon,  by  which  they  should  quiddy  increase  their 
numbers,  by  joining  with  the  well  affected  in  that 
large  and  populous  county,  who  were  yet  awed  into 
silence ;  it  was  powerfully  objected,  ^^  that  the  she- 
'*  riff,  by  whose  legal  authority  only  that  force  was 

'  tipou]  and  upon 
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^  drawn  tog^eri  might  not  lawfoUy  inarch  out  of  book 
'^  his  Own  county;  and  that  it  was  the  principal-       '  .. 
^<  privilege  of  the  trained  bands,  that  they  might    '^^* 
*^  not  be  compelled  to  march  farther  than  the  limits 
"of  their  sheriff  8." 

How  grievous  and  inconvenient  soever  this  doc* 
trine  was  discerned  to  be,  yet  no  man  durst  pre- 
sume so  far  upon  the  temper  of  that  people,  as  to 
object  policy  or  necessity  to  the  ^  notions  of  law. 
And  therefore,  concealing,  as  much  as  was  possible^ 
the  true  reasons,  they  pretended  their  not  fbUowii^ 
the  enemy  proceeded  from  apprehension  of  their 
strength,  by  their  ^  joining  with  sir  George  Chud- 
leigh,  and  of  want  of  ammunition,  (either  of  which 
were  not  unreasonaUe,)  and  so  milrched  to  Saltash, 
a  town  in  Cornwall  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea;  which 
only  divided  it  from  Plymouth  and  Devon,  where 
was  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  Scots;  who,  upon 
the  approach  of  sh*  Ralph  Hopton,  as  kindly  quit 
Saltash,  as  the  others  had  Launceston  before.  So 
that  being  now  entirely  masters  of  Cornwall,  they 
fairly  dismissed  those  who  could  not  be  kept  long 
together,  and  retired  with  their  own  handful  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  till  a  new  provocation  from  the 
enemy  should  put  fresh  vigour  into  that  county. 

In  the  mean  time,  considering  the  casualty  of 
those  trained  bands,  and  that  strength,  which  on  a 
sudden  oould  be  raised  by  the  posse  comitatus^ 
which,  though  it  made  a  gallant  show  in  Cornwall, 
they  easily  saw  would  be  of  no  use  towards  the 
quenching  the  general  rebellion  over  England,  they 
entered  upon  thoughts  of  raisii^  voluntary  regi- 

V  sberifT]  shire  ^  the]  their  ^  their]  Noi  tn  MS. 
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BOOK  ments  of  foot;  which  could  be  only  dmie  by  the 
'     gentlemen  of  that  country  among  theur  neighbours, 

^^^^'  and  tenants^  who  depended  on  them.  Sir  Bevil 
Greenvil,  (the  generally  most  beloved  ^  man  of  that 
county»)  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  the  gallant  governor 
of  Pendennis  castle,  John  Arundel,  and  John  Tre- 
vannion,  two  young  men  of  excellent  hopes,  and 
heirs  to  great  fortunes  in  that  country,  (all  four  of 
them  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  so 
better  informed,  and  acquainted  with  the  desperate 
humours  of  the  adverse  party,)  undertook  the  rais- 
ing regiments  of  volunteers ;  many  young  gentle* 
men,  of  the  most  considerable  families  of  the  county, 
assisting  them  as  inferior  officers.  So  that,  within 
a  shorter  time  than  could  be  expected,  from  one 
single  county,  ^  there  was  a  body  of  toot,  of  near  fif- 
teen hundred,  raised,  armed,  and  well  disciplined 
for  action.  But  there  was  then  an  accident,  that 
might  have  discomposed  a  people  which  had  not 
been  very  well  prepared  to  perform  their  duties. 

The  lord  Mohun  (who  had  departed  from  York 
from  the  king  with  all  professions  of  zeal  and  acti- 
vity in  his  service)  had,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
motion  in  Cornwall,  forborne  to  join  himself  to  the 
king's  party;  staying  at  home  at  his  own  house, 
and  imparting  himself  equally  to  all  men  of  several 
constitutions,  as  if  he  had  not  been  yet  sufficiently 
informed  which  party  to  adhere  to.  But  after  all 
the  adverse  party  was  driven  out  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  fame  of  the  king's  marching  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  having  fought  the  battle  at  Edge-hill, 
(the  effect  ^  whereof  was  variously  reported,)  with- 

^  beloved]  loved     >  county^]  small  county,     <"  eflfect]  event 
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out  acquainting  any  body  with  his  intention,  he  book 
took  a  journey  towards  London,  at  the  time  when 


the  king  marched  that  way,  and  presented  himself  ^^^* 
to  his  majesty  at  Brentford,  as  sent  from  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  and  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  engaged  in 
Cornwall ;  though  many  men  believed  that  his  pur- 
pose was  in  truth  for  London,  if  he  had  not  then 
found  the  king's  condition  better  than  it  was  gene- 
rally believed.  Upon  his  lordship's  information  of 
the  state  of  those  western  parts,  and  upon  a  suppo- 
sition that  he  spake  the  sense  and  desires  of  those 
from  whom  he  pretended  to  come,  the  king  granted 
a  commission  jointly  to  his  lordship,  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton^  sir  John  Berkley,  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  to 
govern  those  forces,  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  mar- 
quid  of  Hertford;  with  which  he  returned  into 
Cornwall,  and  immediately  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot;  behaving  himself'^  as  activcfly,  and  being  every 
way  as  forward  in  the  advancing  the  great  business, 
as  any  man ;  so  that  men  imputed  his  former  re- 
servedness,  only  to  his  not  being  satisfied  in  a  con- 
dition of  command. 

On  the  other  side,  they  who  were  concerned  in 
that. alteration  were  not  at  all  well  contented.  For 
before,  these  ^  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  upon  whose 
interest  and  activity  the  work  depended,  had,  with 
great  readiness,  complied  with  the  other,  both  out 
of  great  value  of  their  persons,  with  whom  they  had 
good  familiarity  and  friendship,  and  in  respect  of 
their  authority  and  commissions,  with  which  they 
came  qualified  in  that  county :  for,  as  was  remem- 
bered before,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  had  a  commission 

»  himself]  him  ^  these]  those 
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BOOK  from  the  marqub  of  Hertford,  to  be  Keutenant  ge- 
neral of  the  horse ;  sir  John  Berkley,  to  be  commis- 


1643.  gmy  genotd;  and  colonel  Asbbumham,  to  be  major 
general  of  the  foot ;  so  that  there  was  no  dispute  of 
commands.  But  now,  the  lord  Mohun's  coming 
into  an  equal  xommand  with  any,  and  superior  to 
those  who  thought  their  reputation  and  interest  to 
be  superior  to  his,  (for  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  very  gracious  in  his  own  country,)  and  this  by 
his  own  solicitation  and  interposition,  gave  them 
some  indignation.  However  their  public-hearted- 
ness,  and  joint  concernment  in  the  good  cause,  so 
totally  suppressed  all  animosities,  and?  indeed  in- 
dispositions, that  a  greater  concurrence  could  not  be 
desired  in  whatsoever  could  contribute  to  the  work 
in  hand ;  so  that  they  not  only  preserved  Cornwall 
entire,  but  made  bold  incursions  into  Devon,  even 
to  the  walls  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter ;  though  the 
season  of  the  year,  being  the  deep  winter,  and  the 
want  of  ammunition^  soon^i  forced  them  to  retire 
into  Cornwall. 

The  reputation  of  their  being  masters  of  that  one 
county,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  they  might 
be  shortly  able  to  do,  made  ^  the  parliament  think  it 
time  to  take  more  care  for  their  suppression.  And 
therefore  they  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  to  join  with  those  of  Devon,  to  make 
an  entire  conquest  of  Cornwall.  With  these,  Ru- 
then  (a  Scotchman,  the '  governor  of  Plymouth)  ad- 
vanced into  Cornwall,  by  a  bridge  over  the  Tamar, 
six  miles  above  Saltash,  (where  he  had  before  en- 
deavoured to  force  his  passage  by  water,  but  had 

^  and}  or  ■*  made]  making 
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been  beatea  off  with  loesi)  having  mastered  the  book 
guard  there;  the  earl  of  Stamford  following  bim^     ^' 


two  or  three  days'  march  behind,  with  a  new  supply  ^^^* 
of  horse  and  foot ;  albeit  those  the  Scotchman  had 
with  him  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  king's ; 
which,  upon  this  sudden  invasion,  were  forced  to 
retire  with  their  whole  strength  to  Bodmin;  whi- 
ther, foreseeing  this  storm  some  few  days  before  it 
came,  they  had  again  summoned  the  posse  comita^ 
tus^  which  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 

They  had  scarce  refreshed  themselves  there,  and 
put  their  men  in  order,  when  Ruthen,  with  his 
horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  was  advanced  to  Liskard, 
within  seven  miles  of  Bodmin ;  from  whence  they 
moved  towards  the  enemy  with  all  alacrity,  know* 
ing  how  necessary  it  was  for  them  to  fight  befidre 
the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  at  that  time  come  to 
Launceston  with  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot, 
should  be  able  to  join  with  the  rebels.  And  as  this 
consideration  was  of  importance  to  hasten  the  one, 
so  it  prevailed  with  the  other  party  too;  for  Ru- 
then, apprehending  that  his  victory,  of  which  he 
mad^  no  question,  would  be  clouded  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  had  the  chief 
command,  resolved  to  despatch  the  business  before 
he  came.  And  so  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (to  whom  the 
other  commissioners,  who  had  a  joint  authority 
with  him,  willingly  devolved  the  sole  command  for 
that  day,  lest  confusion  of  orders  might  beget  dis- 
traction) was  no  sooner  known  to  be  drawing  to- 
wards him,  (to  whom  a  present  battle  was  so  neces- 
sary, that  it  was  resolved,  upon  all  disadvantages,  to 
have  fallen  on  the  enemy  in  the  town  rather  than 
not  fight,)  but  Ruthen  likewise  drew  out  his  forces. 
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BOOK  and,  choosing  his  ground  upon  the  east  side  of  J3ra« 
dock-Down  near  Liskard,  stood  in  battalia  to  ez- 


^^^*'^'  pect  the  enemy:  sir  Ralph  Hopton»  having  likewise 
put  his  men  in  order,  caused  public  prayers  to  be 
said,  in  the  head  of  every  squadron,  (which  the  re- 
bels observing,  told  their  fellows,  "they  were  at 
**  mass,"  to  stir  up  their  courages  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion,) and  having  winged  his  foot  with  his  horse 
and  dragoons,  he  advanced  within  musket-shot  of 
the  enemy,  who  stood  without  any  motion.  Then 
perceiving  that  their  cannon  were  not  yet  come  up 
irom  the  town,  he  caused  two  small  iron  minion 
drakes  (all  the  artiUery  they  had)  to  be  drawn,  un- 
der the  cover  of  little  parties  of  horse,  to  a  conveni- 
ent distance  from  the  body  of  the  enemies;  and 
after  two  shots  of  those  drakes,  (which  being  not 
discerned,  and  doing  some  execution,  struck  a 
greater  ^  terror  into  them,)  advanced  with  his  body 
upon  them ;  and,  with  very  easy  contention,  beat 
them  off  their  ground ;  they  having  lined  the 
hedges  behind  them  with  their  reserve,  by  which 
they  thought  securely  to  make  their  retreat  into  the 
Sir  Ralph  towu.  But  the  Comish  so  briskly  bestirred  them- 
belu  the  selves,  and  pressed  them  so  hard  on  every  side,  be- 
ment^  i^  indeed  excellent  at  hedge-work,  and  that  kind 
Bndo^~  of  fight,  that  they  quickly  won  that  ground  too,  and 
?*^  "/*-  put  their  whole  army  in  a  rout,  and  had  the  full 
execution  of  them  as  far  as  they  would  pursue. 
But,  after  that  advantage,  they  were  always  more 
sparing  than  is  usually  known  in  civil  wars,  shed- 
ding very  little  blood  after  resbtanoe  was  given 
over,  and  having  a  very  noble  and  Christian  sense 

'  greater]  great 
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of  the  lires  of  thdr  brethren :  insomuch  as  the  com«  book 
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mon  men,  when  they  have  been  pressed  by  some 


fiercer  (^cer,  to  follow  the  execution,  have  an-    ^^^^' 
swered^  <<  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  hurt 
*'  men  who  had  nothing  in  their  hands." 

In  this  battle,  without  the  loss  of  an  °  officer  of 
name,  and  very  few  common  men,  they  took  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  most  of  their  colours, 
all  their  cannon,  being  four  brass  guns,  (whereof 
two  were  twelve  pounders,)  and  one  iron  saker,  all 
their  ammunition,  and  most  of  their  arms*  Ruthen 
himself,  and  those  ^  who  could  keep  pace  with  him, 
fled  to  Saltash ;  which  he  thought  to  fortify,  and  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  assistance  of 
the  shipping,  to  defend ;  and  thereby  still  to  have 
an  influence  upon  a  good  part  of  Cornwall.  The 
earl  of  Stamford,  receiving  quick  advertisement  of 
this  defeat,  in  great  disorder  retired  to  Tavistock, 
to  preserve  the  utmost  parts  of  Devon  from  incur- 
sions. Hereupon,  after  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  this  great  victory,  (which  was  about  the 
middle  of  January,)  and  a  little  refreshing  their 
men  at  Ldskard,  the  king's  forces  divided  them- 
selves ;  sir  John  Berkley,  and  colonel  Ashbumham, 
with  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  sir  Nicholas  Slanning's  and 
colonel  Trevannion's  voluntary  regiments,  and  such 
a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be  spared, 
advanced  to  Tavistock  to  visit  the  earl  of  Stamford ; 
the  lord  Mohnn  and  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  the 
lord  Mohun*8  and  colonel  Godolphin's  voluntary  re- 
giments, and  some  of  the  trained  bands,  marched 
towards  Saltash,  to  dislodge  Ruthen ;  who  within  x 

^  an]  any  '  those]  those  few  ^  within]  in 
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BOOK  three  days  (for  there  wm  no  more  between  his  de- 
feat at  Bradock-Down,  and  his  visitation  at  Saltash) 


1643.  had  cast  up  such  works,  and  planted  such  store  of 
cannon  upon  the  narrow  avenues,  that  he  thought 
himself  able,  with  the  help  of  a  goodly  ship  of  four 
hundred  tons,  in  which  were  sixteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  he  had  brought  up  the  river  to  the  very 
side  of  the  town,  to  defend  that  place  against  any 
strength  was  like  to  be  brought  against  him.  But 
he  quickly  found  that  the  same  spirit  possessed  his 
enemies  that  drove  him  from  Liskard,  and  the  same 
that  possessed  his  own  men  when  they  fled  firom 
thence ;  for  as  soon  as  the  C!omish  came  up,  they 
fell  upon  his  works,  and  in  a  short  time  beat  him 
SaitMh  out  of  them ;  and  then  out  of  the  town,  with  a  good 
iheMog^'i  G^Lecution  upon  them;  many  being  killed  in  the 
foroei.  ^ya  %  and  more  drowned :  Ruthen  himself  hardly 
getting  into  a  boat,  by  which  he  got  into  Plymouth, 
leaving  all  his  ordnance  behind  him,  which,  tc^e- 
ther  with  the  ship,  and  sevenscore  prisoners,  and  all 
their  colours,  which  had  been  saved  at  Liskard, 
were  taken  by  the  oonquerors,  who  were  now  again 
entire  masters  of  Cornwall. 

The  earl  of  Stamford  had  not  the  same  patience 
to  abide  the  other  party  at  Tavistock,  but,  before 
their  approach,  quitted  the  town;  some  of  his 
forces  making  haste  into  Plymouth,  and  the  rest  re- 
tiring into  Exeter.  And  so,  though  the  old  siqier^ 
stition,  of  not  going  out  of  the  county,  again  dis- 
banded the  trained  bands,  the  Cornish,  with  aO 
their  voluntary  forces,  drew  into  Devon,  and  fixed 
quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Plymouth,  and 

«  iu  the  figlit]  Nat  in  MS. 
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kept  guards  even  witiiio  musket-shot  of  their  line,  book 
Sir  John  Berkley  in  the  mean  time  with  a  good     ^'* 


party  volant,  of  horse  and  dragoons,  with  great  di-  l^^^- 
Hgence  and  gallantry,  visiting  all  places  in  Devon, 
where  their  people  were  gathered  together,  and  dis- 
solving them,  took  many  prisoners  of  name ;  and  so 
kept  Chudleigh,*  the  major  general  of  the  parlia- 
meaat  forces,  from  raising  a  body  there ;  which  he 
industriously  intended. 

In  those  necessary  and  brisk  expeditions  in^  fall- 
ing upon  Chagford  (a  little  town  in  the  south  of 
Devon)  before  day,  the  king  lost  Sidney  Oodolphin,  ^^j^^Jf^ 
a  young  gentleman  of  incomparable  parts ;  who,  be-  siain. 
ing  of  a  constitution  and  education  more  delicate, 
and  unacquainted  with  contentions,  upon  his  obser- 
vation of  the  wickedness  of  those  men  in  the  house 
of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  out  of  the 
pure  indignation  of  his  soul  against  them^,  and  con- 
science to  his  country,  had,  with  the  first,  engaged 
himself  with  that  party  in  the  west :  and  though  he 
thought  not  fit  to  take  command  in  a  profession  he 
had  not  willingly  chosen,  yet  as  his  advice  was  of 
great  authority  with  aU  the  commanders,  being  al- 
ways one  in  the  council  of  war,  and  whose  notable 
abilities  they  had  still  use  of  in  their  dvil  trans- 
actions, so  he  exposed  his  person  to  all  action, 
travel,  and  hazard ;  and  by  too  forward  engaging 
himself  in  this  last,  received  a  mortal  shot  by  a 
musket,  a  little  above  the  knee,  of  which  he  died  in 
the  instant ;  leaving  the  misfortune^  of  his  death 
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BOOK  upon  a  place,  which  could  netrer  otherwise  have  had 

VI 

'     a  mention  to  the  world. 


^^^*  After  this,  which  happened  about  the  end  of  Ja^* 
nuarj,  in  respect  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
want  of  ammunition,  finding  that  they  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  strong  holds  of  the  enemy, 
The  king's  they  retired,  with  their  whole  forces,  to  Tavistock ; 
.fbro^'come  whcTe  they  refire^hed  and  rested  themselves  miany 
•toJiT^'  days,  being  willing  to  ease  their  fast  friends  of  Corn- 
wall, as  much  as  was  plDssiUe,  from  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  their  little  army.  The  difficulties  they 
were  entangled  with  were  very  prodigious ;  of  which 
one  was,  that  the  other  parts  of*  the  west  were  so 
entirely  possessed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  could 
have  no  correspondence,  or  receive  any  intelligence 
from  the  king,  not  one  messenger  in  ten  arriving  at 
his  journey's  end.  Then  though  the  justice  and 
piety  of  the  cause  added  much  power  to  particular 
persons  in  raising  an  army;  yet  the  money,  that 
was  raised  for  the  maintenance  and  payment  of 
that  army,  was  entirely  upon  the  reputation,  credit, 
and  interest  of  particular  men :  and  how  long  that 
spring  would  supply  those  streams,  the  most  san*- 
goine  among  them  could  not  presume ;  but  the 
want  of  ammunition  troubled  them  most  of  all : 
they  had  yet  had  none  but  what  had  been  taken 
out  cf  the  low  store  of  Pendennis  castle,  and  what 
they  had  won  from  the  enemy ;  the  first  wanted  a 
supply  for  its  own  provision,  but  which  way  to  pro* 
cure  that  supply  they  could  not  imagine ;  and  the 
fear  and  apprehension  of  such  straits,,  against  which 

«  the  other  parts  of]  Not  in  MS. 
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no  probable  hopes  occur/  is  more  grievous  and  in«  book 
supportable  than  any  present  want. 


VI. 


In  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  they    ^^^^' 
met  with  an  opportunity  8^  they  had  scarce  courage  cllrter^ 
to  hope  for :  captain  Carteret,  the  controller  of  the  them 'with 
king's  navy,  having  in  the  beginning  of  the  trou- ^^™°"*'' 
bias,  after  he  had  refused  to  have  command  in  their . 
fleets,  withouti"  noise  withdrawn  himself  and  his 
family  out  of  England  to  Jersey,  and  being  there 
impatient  of  being^  quiet,  whilst  his  master  was  in 
the  field,  transported^  himself  into  C!omwall  with  a 
purpose  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  and  to  engage  in 
that  service :  when,  he  came  thither,  he  was  unani- 
mously importuned  by  the  commanders^  after  they 
bad  acquainted  him  with  their  hopeless  and  des- 
perate want  of  powder,  to  adssist  them  in  that  man- 
ner, that  the  many  good  ports  in  their  power  might 
be  made  of  some  use  to  them  in  the  supply  of  pow- 
der :  whereupon  he  shortly  returned  into  France ; 
and  first  upon  his  own  credit,  and  then  upon  re- 
turn of  such  commodities  out  of  Cornwall  as  they 
could  well  spare,  he  supplied  them  with  such  great 
proportions  of  all  kinds  of  ammunitions,  that  they 
never  found  want  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  they  were  clouded  with 
that  want  at  Tavistock,  some  gentlemen  .of  Corn- 
wall who  adhered  to  the  rebels,  and  were  thereby 
dispossessed  of  their  county,  made  some!  overtures, 
**  that  a  treaty  might  be  entered  into,  whereby  the 
**  peace  of  those  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  De» 

f  hopes  occur,]  hope  occurs,  ^  without]  had  without 
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^''      "  into  other  parts."     They  who  had  most  experi- 

1 643.    ence  o£  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  the  factious 

party,  easily  concluded  the  little  hope  of  peace  by 

such  a  treaty ;  yet  the  proposition  was  so  specious 

and  popular,  that  there  was  no  rejecting  it;  and 

therefore  they  agreed  to  a  meeting  between  persons 

A  trtatj    chosen  of  either  side ;  and  the  earl  of  Stamford  him- 

between  , 

the  two  pw.  self  seemed  so  mgenuous,  that,  at  the  very  first  meet- 
▼OD  and  '  ing,  to  shew  their  clear  intentions,  it  was  mutually 
^"^^"^ '  agreed,  that  every  person  employed  and  trusted  in  the 
treaty  should  first  make  a  protestation  in  these  words : 
Tbu  pro-  «  I  do  solemnly  vow  and  protest,  in  the  presence  of 
being  fint  ^  Almighty  God,  that  I  do  not  only  come  a  commis- 
b^tb?  ^^  '^  sioner  to  this  treaty,  with  an  hearty  and  fervent 
^*  desire  of  concluding  an  honourable  and  firm  peace 
'*  between  the  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
**  but  also  wiU,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  prose- 
'*  cute  and  really  endeavour  to  accomplish  and  effect 
^*  the  same,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  I  possibly 
**  can ;  first  by  maintaining  the  protestant  religion 
**  established  by  law  in  the  churdi  of  £i^;land,  the 
**  just  rights  and  prerogative  of  our  soveteign  lord 
**  the  king,  the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  par- 
**  liaments ;  tc^ther  with  the  just  rights  and  liberty 
**  of  the  subjects ;  and  that  I  am  without  any  in- 
**  tention  (by  fomenting  this  unnatural  war)  to  gain, 
**  or  hope  to  advantage  myself  with  the  real  or  per«* 
**  sonal  estate  of  any  person  whatsoever,  or  obtain- 
**  ing  any  office,  command,  title  of  honour,  benefit, 
*'  or  reward,  either  from  the  king's  majesty,  or  either 
<<  or  both  houses  of  parliament  now  assembled.  And 
**  this  I  take,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  (rod,  and 
*'  as  I  shall  answer  the  same  at  his  tribunal,  accord- 
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'^  ing  to  the  literal  sense  and  meaning  df  the  Ibre-  book 
•*  going  words,  without  any  equivocation,  m^ital  re-      ^'' 


**  servation,  or  other  evasion  whatsoever.    So  help    *^^' 
"  me  God.** 

The  taking  this  protestation  with  that  solemnity, 
and  the  blessed  sacrament  thereupon,  made  even 
those,  who  before  expected  little  fruit  from  the 
treaty,  believe,  that  men,  being  so  engaged,  would 
not  be  liable  to  those  passions  and  affections,  which 
usually  transported  that  party ;  and  so  to  hope  that 
some  good  might  proceed  from  it:  and  therefore 
the  kmg^s  party  were  easily  induced  to  retire  with 
their  forces  into  Cornwall ;  and  thereupon  a  truce  ^  ^"><» 

,  And  ccflss-* 

and  cessation  was  agreed  upon,  that  a  treaty^  might tion  there- 
proceed  without  interruption.  In  which  treaty,  the"^°* 
same  continuing  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent year  1642,  we  shall  £3r  the  present  leave  them ; 
that  we  may  take  a  short  survey  of  the  northern 
parts,  and  remember  by  what  degrees  they  came  to 
fieel  the  calamities,  and  to  bear  their  burden  in  the 
civil  war. 

When  the  king  left  Yorkshire,  he  appointed  sir  ad  ncoount 
Thomas  Glemham,  at  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  northern 
of  that  county,  as  was  before  remembered,  to  stay  J^onlt 
in  York,  to  order  and  command  those  forces,  which  *^**  **"*• 
they  should  find  necessary  to  raise,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  excursions  of  Hull,  whence  young 
Hotham  infested  the  country  more  than  his  father ; 
who  was  wilting  enough  to  sit  still  in  his  garrison, 
where  he  believed  he  could  make  advantage  upon 
the  success  of  either  party :    and   they  who  were 
most  inclined  to  the  parliament  (whereof  the  lord 

*  a  treaty]  the  treaty 
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! —  king  was  so  far  from  expecting  any  notable  mis- 

^^^^-  cliief,  that  he  left  them  all  at  their  own  hooses, 
when  he  went  irom'f  thence;  and  might,  if  he  had 
thought  it  requisite,  have  carried  them  away  pri- 
soners with  him)  were  rather  desirous  to  look  on, 
than  engage  themselves  in  the  war ;  presuming  that 
one  battle  would  determine  aU  disputes,  and  the 
party  which  prevailed  in  that  would  find  a  general 
submission  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  truly,  I 
believe,  there  was  scarce  one  conclusion,  that  hath 
contributed  more  to  the  continuance  and  length  of 
the  war,  than  that  generaUy  received  opinion  in  the 
banning,  that  it  would  be  quickly  at  an  end.  Here- 
upon, there  being  but  one  visible  difference  like  to 
beget  distractions  in  the  country,  which  was  about 
the  militia,  the  king  appointing  it  to  be  governed 
and  disposed  by  the  commission  of  array,  and  the 
parliament  by  their'^  ordinance ;  for  the  composing 
whereof,  the  gentlemen  of  the  several  opinions  pro- 
posed, between  themselves,  ^  that  neither  the  one 
^  nor  the  other  should  be  meddled  with ;  but  that 
*'  all  should  be  contented  to  sit  still,  without  engage- 
^  ment  to  either  party."*  This  seemed  very  reason- 
able to  the  parliament  party  there^,  who  were  rather 
carried  away  with  an  implicit  reverence  to  the  veryP 
name  of  a  parliament  (the  fatal  disease  of  the  whole 
kingdom  at  that  time^)  than  really  tranqmrted  with 
the  passion  and  design  of  the  furious  part  of  it; 
and  who  plainly  discerned,  that  by  much  the  great- 
est part  of  the  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  in- 

"  from]  Not  in  MS.  p  very]  Not  in  MS. 

"  their]  its  <i  at  that  time]  Not  in  MS, 

<»  there]  Not  m  MS. 
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teresfe  in  tlie  county  would  oordiallj  oppose  their  book 
prooeediDgs:  fiNr»  besides  the  lord  Fairfu,  there 


were  in  truth  few  of  good  reputation  and  fortune,  ^^^' 
who  run  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king^s 
party  thought  their  work  done  by  it ;  for  they  hav- 
ing ata'eady  sent  two  good  regiments  of  foot,  the 
one  under  cofend  John  Bellasis,  younger  son  to  the 
lord  viscount  Falconbridge,  and  the  other  under  sir 
William  Pennyman;  and  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, the  one  under  colonel  Duncomb ;  the  other, 
colonel  Gowre;  besides  three  or  four  good  troops 
of  horse;  and  the  king  being  at  that  distance, 
that  they  could  not  send  him  farther  supply ;  they 
thought  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  keep  the 
country  in  such  a  peace,  that  it  might  do  the  king 
no  harm  by  sending,  men  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  or 
adhering  to  the  garrison  of  Hull;  and  concluding, 
as  the  other  did,  that  the  decision  between  the 
king  and  pailiament  would  be  at  the  first  encoun- 
ter. Upon  these  deliberations,  articles  were  so- Aitides  of 
lemnly  drawn  up,  consented  to  and  subscribed  by^J^la^ 
the  lord  Fairfax,  and  Harry  Bellasis,  the  heir  ap- Jj^'J;;^;" 
parent  of  the  lord  Falconbridge,  who  were  the  two  ^^  p"- 
knights  who  served  in  parliament  for  Yorkshire, 
nearly  allied  together,  and  of  great  kindness  till 
their  several  opinions  and  affections  had  divided 
them  in  this  quarrel:  the  former  adhering  to  the 
parliament ;  the  latter,  with  great  courage  and  so- 
briety, to  the  king. 

With  them,  the  principal  persons  of  either  party 
subscribed  %he  articles,  and  gave  their  mutual  faiths 
to  each  other,  that  they  would  observe  them ;  being 
indeed  no  other  than  an  engagement  of  neutrality, 
and  to  assist  neither  party.    Of  all  the  gentry  of 
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BOOK  Yorkshnre,  there  were  ohIt  two  diasentera  on  th^ 

! parliament  side;  young  Hotham,  and  tar  Edward 

1643.  njioiies ;  who,  though  of  the  better  quality,  was  not 
80  much  known,  or  considered^  as  the  other.  But 
they  quickly  found  seconds  enough ;  for  the  parlia- 
ment no  sooner  was  informed  of  this  transaction, 
than  they  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and 
gently  in  words  (though  scornfully  in  matter)  repre- 
hending the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  party,  ^*  for  being 
**  cozened  and  overreached  by  the  other ;"  they  de- 
clared, ^*  that  none  of  the  parties  to  that  agreement 
had  any  authority  to  bind  that  country  to  any 
such  neutrality,  as  was  mentioned  in  that  agree^ 
ment ;  it  being  a  peculiar  and  proper  power  and 
privilege  of  parliament,  where  the  whole  body  of 
the  kingdom  is  represented,  to  bind  all^  or  any 
**  part  thereof:  that  it  Was  very  prejudicial  and  dan- 
"  gerous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  one  county 
**  should  withdraw  themselves  from  the  assistance 
of  the  rest,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  law,  and 
by  several  orders  and  declarations  of  parliament : 
"  that  it  was  very  derogatory  to  the  power  and  autho^ 
rity  of  parliament,  that  any  private  men  should 
take  upon  them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
**  ordinance  of  the  militia,  declared  by  both  houses 
to  be  according  to  law,  and  very  necessary,  at  that 
time,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  And  therefore,  they  said,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  hinder 
owl^'^b  *'  ^  farther  proceedings  upon  that  agreement ;  and 
thepariia.  «  ordered,  that  no  such  neutoality  should  be  ob- 
wh"ch  tb^Ty"  **  served  in  that  county.  For  if  they  should  suffer 
IntolSas  of "  particular  counties  to  divide  themselves  fjrom  the 
?hJre!*^     *•  rest  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  a  means  of  bring- 
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^  img  aU  to  ru|n  and  destruction/'    And  tii«*efore  book 

VI. 


they  farther  declared,  that  *^  neither  the  kxd  Fair* . 
•^  fhx,  nor  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  who  were  ^  ®^' 
*'  parties  to  those  articles,  nor  any  other  inhabitants 
*'  of  that  county,  were  bound  by  any  such  agre&- 
'^  ment ;  but  required  them  to  pursue  their  former 
'^  resolutions,  of  maintaining  and  assisting  the  par- 
'*  liament,  in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  accord* 
ing  to  the  general  protestation  wherein  they  were 
bomid  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  against 
the  particular  protestation  by  themselves  lately 
made ;  and  according  to  such  orders  and  commis- 
<^  sions  as  they  should  receive  from  both  houses  of 
*^  paiiiament,  from  the  committee  of  the  lords  and 
commons  appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdomg 
or  Stom  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  general."  And, 
lest  tins  their  declaration  should  not  be  of  power 
enough  to  dissolve  this  agreement,  they  published 
their  resolution,  and  directed  that  **  Mr.  Hotham 
^  and  sir  Edward  Rhodes  should  proceed  upon  their 
<*  forma*  instructions ;  and  that  they  should  have 
power  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  delinquents  that 
were  so  voted  by  the  parliament,  and  all  such 
others,  as  delinquents,  as  had,  or  did  shew  them- 
'^  selvte  opposite  and  disobedient  to  the  orders  and 
*'  proceedings  of  parliament." 

Upon  this  declaration,  and  vote,  not  only  young 
Hotham  fell  to  the  practice  of  acts  of  hostility,  with 
all  licence,  out  of  the  garrison  at  Hull :  but  the  lord 
Fairfax  himself,  *Bnd  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  party, 
who  had,  with  that  protestation,  signed  the  articles, 
instead  of  resenting  the  reproach  to  themselves, 
tamely  submitted  to  those  unreasonable  conclusions ; 
and,  contrary  to  their  solemn  promise  and  engage- 
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BOOK  ment,  prepared  themselves  to  bear  a  part  in  tiie  war, 
and  made  all  haste  to  levy  men. 


^^^^'  Upon  so  great  a  disadvantage  were  the.  tdng^s 
party  in  all  places;  who  were  so  precise  in  pro- 
'  mises,  and. their  personal  undertakings,  that  they 
believed  they  could  not  serve  the  king»  and  his 
cause,  if  their  reputation  and  integrity  were  once 
blemished,  though  some  jiarticular  contract  proved 
to  his  disadvantage :  whilst  the  others,  exposed  their 
honours  for  any  present  temporary  convemendies, 
and  thought  themselves  absolved  by  any  new  reso- 
lution of  the  houses,  to  whose  custody  their  honour 
and  ingenuity  was  conmiitted.  The  present  dis- 
advantage of  this  rupture  was  greater  to  the  kin^s 
party  there,  than  to  the  other.  For  (besides  that 
many,  who  concurred  with  them  very  frankly  and 
solicitously  in  the  neutrality,  separated  themsdhres 
from  them  now  there  was  a  necessity  of  action) 
they  had  neither  money  to  raise  men,  nor  arms  to 
arm  them;  so  that  the  strength  consisted  in  the 
gentlemen  themselves,  and  their  retinue;  who^  by 
the  good  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  York,  were 
strong  enough  to  secure  one  another  within  the 
walls  of  that  city.  Then  the  earl,  of  Cumberland, 
in  whom  the  chief  power  of  command  was  to  raise 
men  and  money  in  a  case  of  necessity,  though  he 
was  a  person  of  entire  devotion  to  the  king,  was  in 
his  nature  unactive,  and  utterly  unexperienced  in 
affairs  and  exigents  of  that  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  was  strength- 
ened and  enabled  by  the  strong  garrison  of  Hull, 
whence  young  Hotham,  on  all  occasions,  was  ready 

'  to  second  them  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  to  take 

up  any  well  affected  person  who  was  suspected  to 
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be  knral;  whidi  drove  all  resolved  men  from  their  book 

VI. 

houses  into  York,  where  they  only  oould  be  safe. L- 

The  other'  could  have  what  men  more  they  desired  '^^^• 
from  London,  and  both  ready  money  from  thence 
to  Hull,  and  ordinances  to  raise  what  they  would  in 
the  county  to  pay  them.  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford,  three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  (which 
depending  wholly  upon  clothiers  too  much"  nuu 
ligned  the  gentry,)  were  wholly  at  their  disposition. 
Their  neighbours  in  Lincolnshire  were  in  a  body  to 
second  them,  and  sir  John  Gell  was  on  the  same  be* 
half  possessed  of  Derby,  and  all  that  county,  there 
being  none  that,  had  the  hardiness  yet,  to  declare 
there  for  the  Idng.  So  that,  if  sir  John  Hotham's 
wariness  had  not  kept  him  from  being  active,  and 
his  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  lord  Fairfax,  upon 
whom  the  country  chiefly  depended,  hindered  him 
from  seconding  and  assisting  his  lordship ;  or  if  any  / 
man  had  had  the  entire  command  of  those  parts 
and  forces,  to  have  united  them,  the  parliament  had, 
with  very  little  resistance,  been  absolute  masters  of 
all  Yorkshire ;  and,  as  easily,  of  the  city  itself.  But 
their  want  of  union  in  particulars,^  though  they 
agreed  too  well  in  the  main,  gave  the  king^s  party 
time  to  breathe,  and  to  look  about  for  their  preser- 
vation. Thereupon  they  sent  to  the  earl  of  New- 
castle for  assistance ;  offering,  **  if  he  would  march 
into  Yorkshire,  they  would  join  with  him,  and  be 
entirely  commanded  by  him ;"  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land willingly  offering  to  wave  any  title  to  com- 
mand. 

'  The  other]  They  *  iu  pHiticularsJ  in  the  by, 

*  too  much]  naturally 
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BOOK       It  was  befiore  remembered,  that,  when  the  king 
left  York,  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  as  a 


'  ^^^'  person  of  great  honour  and  interest  in  those  parts, 
to  be  governor  of  Newcastle ;  and  so  to  secure  that 
port,  that  the  parliament  might  neither  seize  it,  nor 
the  Scots  be  bribed  by  it  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  their  brethren.  Which  commission  from  the 
kii^  his  lordship  no  sooner  executed,  without  the 
least  hostility,  (for  that  town  received  him  with  all 
possible  acknowledgments  of  the  king's  goodness  in 
sending  him,)  but  he  was  impeached  by  the  house 
of  commons  of  high  treason.  From  his  going  thi- 
ther, (which  was  in  August,)  till  toward  the  end  of 
November^  the  earl  spent  his  time  in  disposing  tiie 
people  of  Northumberland,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  to  the  king's  service,  and  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  matters  in  difference ;  in  the  fortiiy- 
11^  Newcastle,  and  the  river ;  whereby  that  harbour 
might  only  be  in  the  king's  obedience ;  in  raising  a 
garrison  for  that  place,  and  providing  arms  for  a 
farther  advance  of  the  king's  service.  Then  he  pro- 
vided for  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  condition  grew  every  day  more  desperate. 
For  the  parliament,  finding  the  inconveniencies  of 
having  no  commander  in  chief  in  those  parts,  had 
caused  their  generalissimo,  the  earl  of  Essex,  to 
t^J^  send  a  commission  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  "  to  corn- 
made  ge.    ^f  mand  all  the  forces  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adia- 

nenl  of  '  vP 

Toritthire    **  cent  countics,  in  chief;"  by  which,  in  less  time 

u^ent'''  4iian  could  be  reasonably  imagined,  he  was  able  to 

draw  together  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse 

and  foot ;  so  that  York  must  presently  have  been 

swallowed  up. 
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Bttt»  in  the  b^mung  of  December,  Uie  etal  of  book 
Newcastle  marched  to  tiieir  rdief ;  and  having  left 


a  flood  flarrison  in  Newcastle,  and  fixed  such  small  ^^^?*  ^ 

®   ,       ^  .         .  '  ,   The  earl  of 

gamsons  m  his  way,  as  might  secure  his  commum*  Newewue 
cation  with  that  port,  to  which  all  his  ammunition  nI^^^ 
was  to  be  brought;  with"  a  body  of  near  three '"*** ^®'*' 
thousand  foot,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons,  without  any  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
(though  they  had  threatened  loud,)  he  entered  York ; 
having  lessened  the  enemy's  strength,  without  blood, 
both  in  territories  and  men.  For,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered Yorkshire,  two  regiments  raised  in  Richmond- 
shire  and  Cleveland  dissolved  of  themselves;  hav* 
ing  it  yet  in  their  choice  to  dwell  at  home,  or  to 
leave  their  houses  to  new  comers.  The  earl  being 
now  master  of  the  north  as  far  as  York,  thought 
rathw  of  forming  an  army,  and  providing  money 
to  pay  it,  than  of  making  any  farther  progress  in 
the  winter ;  and  therefore  suffered  the  lord  Fairfiu 
to  enjoy  the  southern  part  of  that  large  rich  county, 
till  the  spring,  and  the  improvement  of  his  condi- 
tion,^ should  enable  him  to  advance :  yet  few  days 
passed  without  blows,  in  which  the  parliament  forces 
had  usually  the  worst. 

Shortly  after  the  earFs  coming  to  York,  general 
King  repaired  to  him,  whom  he  made  lieutenant 
general  of  his  army ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
avoidable prejudice,  in  that  conjuncture,  3^  of  his  be- 
ing a  Scotchman,  ordered  the  foot  with  great  wis- 
dom and  dexterity :  the  chai^  of  the  horse  being 
at  the  same  time  committed  to  general  Goring ;  who, 

• 

"  with]  and  with  posture, 

>  and  the  improvement  of  his  y  id  that  conjuncture,]  Not 
condition,]   and   his    improved     m  MS. 
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BOOK  by  the  queen's  favour,  notwithstanding  aU  fwmer 
■  failings,  was  recommended  to  that  provinoe;»  and 
1 643.  quiokly  applied  himself  to  action :  so  that,  though 
the  lord  Fairfiix  kept  Selby  and  Cawood,  both  within 
a  small  distance  from  York,  the  earl  was  absolute 
master  of  the  field.  And  now  the  north  yidding 
secure  footing  for  those  who  had  been  unreasonably 
persecuted  for  their  obedience  to  the  king,  the  que»i 
herself  thought  of  returning  into  England. 

Her  majesty  had,  from  her  first  going  into  Hol- 
land, dexterously  endeavoured'  to  advance  the  king's 
interest,  and  sent  very  great  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Newcastle,  (though,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  parliament  agents  in  those  parts,  and  the 
power  of  their  ships,  too  much  of  it  was  inter- 
cepted,) with  some  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
good  store  of  officers ;  who,  by  the  connivance  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  came  over  to  serve  their  own 
king.  And  from  this  extraordinary  care  of  her 
majesty's,  and  her  known  grace  and  fiivour  to  the 
person  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  she  well  knew 
had  contracted  many  enemies  by  the  eminency  of 
his  devotion  to  the  king,  that  army  was  by  the  par- 
liament styled  the  queen^s  ar»sy,  and  the  cathoUe 
armtf,  thereby  to  expose  her  majesty  the  more  to 
the  nlde  malice  of  the  people,  and  the  army  to  their 
prejudice ;  persuading  them  **  that  it  consisted  of 
"  none  but  professed  papists,  who  intended  nothing 
**  but  the  extirpation  of  the  protestants,  and  esta- 
**  blishing  their  own  profession." 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  queen  took 
shipping  from  Holland,  in  a  States  man  of  war,  as- 

*  endeavoured]  laboured 
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signed  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  others  foK  her  book 
€x>nvoy,  and  arrired  safely  in  Burlington  Bay»  upon       '' 


the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  where  she  had  the  patience    ^  ^^^* 
to  stay  on  shipboard  at  anchor,  the  space  of  twoarri?Mit" 
days,  till  the  earl  had  notice,  "  to  draw  such  a  partSl^'^r 
*'  of  his  forces  that  way,  as  might  secure  her  land-^*^ 
"  ing,  and  wait  on  her  to  York  f  which  he  no  sooner 
did,  (and  he  did  it  with  all  imaginable  expedition,) 
but  her  majesty  came  on  shore ;  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, was  pleased  to  refresh  herself  in  a  convenient 
house  upon  the  very  key,  where  all  accommodations 
were  made  for  her  reception;   there  being  many 
things  of  moment  to  be  unshipped  before  she  could 
reasonably  enter  upon  her  journey  towards  York. 

The  second  day  after  the  queen's  landing.  Batten, 
vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  had  wait- 
ed to  intercept  her  passage,)  with  four  of  the  king's 
ships,  arrived  in  Burlington  Road;  and,  finding  that 
her  majesty  was  landed,  and  that  she  lodged  upon 
the  key,  bringing  his  ships  to  the  nearest  distance, 
being  very  early  in  the  morning,  discharged  above  a 
hundred  cannon  (whereof  many  were  laden  with 
cross-bar-shot)  for  the  space  of  two  hours  upon  the 
house  where  her  majesty  was  lodged:  whereupon 
she  was  forced  out  of  her  bed,  some  of  the  shot 
making  way  through  her  own  chamber;  and  to 
shelter  herself  under  a  bank  in  the  open  fields; 
which  barbarous  and  treasonable  act  was  so  much 
the  more  odious,  in  that  the  parliament  never  so  far 
took  notice  of  it,  as  to  disavow  it.  So  that  many 
believed  it  was  very  pleasing  to,  if  not  commanded 
by  them ;  and  that,  if  the  ships  had  encountered  at 
sea,  they  would  have  left  no  hazard  unrun  to  have 
destroyed  her  majesty. 
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BOOK       The  queai  shortlj  after  removed  to  York,  and 
the  kin^s  affairs  prospered  to  that  d^ree,  that,  as 


1643.    iiiQ  ^arl  of  Newcastle  had  before  fixed  a  garrison  at 

Th«  turl  of  •  •  • 

NeiKuae  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  kept  the  forces 
^*t**^of  Lincoln  from  joining  entirely  with  the  lord  Fair- 
Newariu     £^^  ^q^  )|^  ^t}^  great  courage  beaten  off  a  formed 
body  of  the  rebels  who  attempted  it;  so  he  now 
sent  Charles  Cavendish,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  with  a  party  volant  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  into  Lincolnshire ;  where,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  March,  he  assaulted  Grantham,  a  new  garri- 
son of  the  rebels ;  which  he  took,  and  in  it  above 
three  hundred  prisoners,  with  all  their  officers,  arms, 
and  ammunition:   and,  about  the  same  time,   sir 
Hugh  Cholmondley,  who  had  done  very  notable  ser- 
vice to  the  parliament,  and  oftener  defeated  the  earl 
of  Newcastle's  troops  (though  he  had  been  in  truth 
hurried  to  that  party,  rather  by  the  engagement  of 
sir  John  Hotham,  with  whom  he  had  long  friend- 
ship, than  by  his  own  inclination)  than  any  officer 
of  those  parts,  very  frankly  revolted  to  his  allegi- 
ance; and  waiting  on  her  majesty  for  her  assur- 
sir  Hugh    aucc  of  his  pardon,  delivered  up  the  castle  of  Scar- 
le/deiifcrr  borough  (a  place  of  importance*)  to  the  king ;  the 
boroo^'  command  and  government  whereof  was  again  by 
ttoquMiL  *^^  ®^^  committed  to  him;  which  he  discharged 
with  courage  and  singular  fidelity.     By  this  means, 
and  those  successes,  the  lord  Fairfax  quitted  Selby, 
Cawood,  and  Tadcaster,  and  retired  to  Pomfret  and 
Halifiix;  whereby  the  earl  was,  upon  the  matter, 
possessed  of  that  whole  lai^  county,  and  so  able 
The  ooD-    to  help  his  neighbours.    This  was  the  state  of  that 

dition  It  ^ 

*  importance]  great  importance 
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part  ci  the  north  which  was  under  the  terl  of  New-  book 
castle's  commission :  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and      ^' 


Shropshire^  ware  in  a  worse  condition;  of  which^    '^^• 
and  the  neighbour  counties,  it  will  be  necessary  in  of  li^^. 
the  next  place  to  say  somewhat ;  and  of  those  first  Jjij^'  ^ 
which  lie  farthest  off.  shroprfiire. 

We  have  said  before,  that  when  the  king  left 
Shrewsbury,  »ad  marched  to  meet  the  earl  of  £s« 
sex,  (which  he  did  at  Edge-hill,)  all  his  designs  be- 
ing to  come  to  a  battle ;  and  the  qpinion  of  most, 
that  a  battle  would  determine  all;  he  was  to  aj^y 
all  the  strength  and  forces  he  could  possiUy  raise, 
to  the  increasing  his  army ;  so  that  he  left  no  garri- 
son^ behind  him,  but  relied  upon  the  interest  and 
authority  of  the  lord  Strange,  (who  was,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  now  earl  of  Derby,)  to  suppress 
all  commotions  and  insurrections,  which  might  hap- 
pen in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire; 
which  his  lordship  was  confident  he  should  be  aUe 
to  do,  and  was  then  generally  believed  to  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  those  two  counties,  and  a 
more  abscdute  command  over  the  people  in  them, 
than  any  subject  in  England  had,  in  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom.  The  town  of  Shrewsbury,  ax^ 
that  good  county,  where  the  kii^  had  been  so  pros- 
perousy  (and  by  which  the  people  were  more  ea- 
gaged,)  he  intrusted  only  to  that  good  spirit  that 
then  possessed  it,  and  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
sheriffs  and  justices  oi  the  peace.  And  it  faiied  in 
those  counties  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  number  of.  those  who  desired  to  sit  still  was 
greater  than  of  those  who  desired  to  engage  in  either 

^  no  garrison]  no  one  garrison 
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000 K  party ;  so  that  they  were  g&kenHlj  inclined  to  ard- 
^^'     cles  of  neutrality.    And  in  Cheshire,  the  active 


1643.  people  of  both  sides  came  to  those  capitulations, 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  had  been  in  Yorkshire, 
and  by^  the  same  declaration  of  the  pariiament^  (so 
much  the  same^  that  there  was  no  other  difference 
but  alterations  of  names  and  places)  were  abaolred 
from  the  observation  of  them.  And  then  sir  William 
Bruerton,  a  gentleman  of  a  competent  fortune  in 
that  county,  and  knight  for  that  shire  in  pariiament, 
but  most  notorious  for  a  known  aversion  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  bringing  with  him  from 
LfOndon  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  re^ment  of  dra- 
goons, marched  thither  to  protect  those  who  were 
of  that  party,  and,  under  such  a  shelter,  to  encourage 
them  to  appear. 

The  city  of  Chester  was  firm  to  the  king,  hj  the 
virtue  of  the  inhabitants,  and  interest  of  the  bishop, 
and  cathedral  men ;  but  especially  by  the  reputation 
and  dexterity  of  Mr.  O.®  Bridgman,  son  to  tke  bi- 
shop, and  a  lawyer  of  very  good  estimation;  who 
not  only  informed  them  of  their  duly,^  and  encou- 
raged them  in  it,  but  upon  his  credit  and  estate, 
both  which  were  very  good,  supplied  them  with 
whatsoever  was  necessary  for  their  defence ;  so  that 
they  were  not  put  to  be  honest  and  expensive  toge- 
ther. But  as  they  had  no  garrison  of  soldiers,  so 
they  had  no  oflScer  of  skill  and  experience  to  manage 
and  direct  that  courage  which,  at  least,  was  wilfing 
to  defend  their  own  walls;  which  they  were  now 
like  to  be  put  to.    Therefore  the  king  sent  thither 

^  by]  with  «  O.]  Not  in  MS. 

^  of  the  parliament]  Not  in        '  duty,]  duties, 
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sir  Nichdas  Byitm,  A  soldier  of  very  good  coiamand,  hook 
with  a  commission  to  be  "  colonel  general  of  Che>     ^'' 


*^  shire  and  Shropshire ;  and  to  be  governor  of  Ches*  '^^^- 
^*  ter  ;*'  who  being  a  person  of  great  affability  and 
dexterity,  as  well  as  martial  knowledge,  gave  great 
life  to  the  designs  of  the  well  affected  there ;  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  some  gentlemen  of  North 
Wales,  in  a  short  time  raised  such  a  power  of  horse 
and  foot,  as  made  often  skirmishes  with  the  enemy ; 
sometimes  with  notable  advantage,  never  with  any 
signal  loss.  Sir  William  Bruertonf?  fortified  Nant* 
wich,  as  the  king's  party  did  Chester :  from  which 
garrisons,  containing^  both  their  forces,  they  con- 
tended which  should  most  prevail  upon,  that  is  most 
subdue,  the  affections  of  the  county,  to  declare  for 
and  join  with  them.  But  the  fair  expectation  of 
Cheshire  was  clouded  by  the  storms  that  arose  in 
Lancashire,  where  men  of  no  name,  and  contemned 
interest,  by  the  mere  credit  of  the  parliament,  and 
frenzy  of  the  people,  on  a  sudden  snatched  that 
large  and  populous  county  from  their  devotion  to 
the  earl^  of  Derby. 

The  town  of  Manchester  had,  from  the  beginning, 
(out  of  that  factious  humour  which  possessed  most 
ccM^rations,  and  the  pride  of  their  wealth,)  op- 
posed the  king,  and  declared  magisterially  for  the 
parliament.  But  as  a  great  part^  of  the  county  con- 
sisted of  papists,  of  whose  insurrections  they  had 
made  such  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
when  they  bad  a  mind  to  alarm  the  people  with 


s  Sir  William  Bnierton]   So         '  earl]  great  earl 
that  wr  William  Bnierton  ^    a  great  paft]   the    major 
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BOpiiL  daiqierB;  so  it  w^s  confidently  bettevfd,  that  there 

! — wftt  not  one  mfin  of  ten  throughout  that  county, 

1643.  ^1^  mtent  not  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal  to  the  king : 
yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious  party  was  so 
sedulpus  and  industrious,  and  every  one  of  the  party 
so  rei^y  to  be  engaged,  and  punctually  to  obey ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Derby  so  un- 
aotive,  and'  so  uncomjdying  with  those  who  were 
fuBer  of  alacrity,  and  would  have  proceeded  more 
vigorously  against  the  enemy ;  or,  through  want  of 
experience,  so  irresolute,  ">  that,  instead  c(  coonte- 
nandng  the  king's  party  in  Cheshire,  which  was  ex* 
pected  from  him,  the  earl,  insensiUy,  found  LaiK 
cashire  to  be  almost  possessed  against  him ;  the  re- 
bels every  day  gaining  and  fortifying  all  the  strong 
towns,  and  surprising  his  troops,  without  any  ccm-* 
siderable  encounter.  And  yet,  so  hard  was  the 
king^s  condition,  that,  though  he  knew  those  great 
misfortunes  proceeded  from  want  of  conduct,  and 
of  a  vigorous  and  expert  commander,  he  thought 
it  not  safe  to  make  any  alteration,  lest  that  eaxi 
might  be  provoked,  out  of  disdain  to  have  any 
superior  in  Lancashire,  to  manifest  how  much  he 
could  do  against  him,  though  it  appeared  he  could 
do  little  for  him.  Yet  it  was  easily  discerned^  that 
his  ancient  power  there  depended  more  upon  the 
fear  than  love  of  the  people ;  there  bdnig  very  BMny, 
now  in  this  time  of  liberty,  engaging  themselves 
against  the  king,  that  they  might  not  be  suligect  to 
that  lord's  commands. 

However,  the  king  committing  Lancashire  still 

^  and]  and  through  greatness     so  irresolute,]  through  fimr  so 
of  mind  confounded. 
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to  M0  htdsUf^  t&tet  (irhose  fidelity,  Without  dMibt,  boo  r 
wad  bldmdie^,  t^hateter  his  skill^  Wd»»)  he  ieiit  the     ^'' 


lo*rf  Capel  to  Shretirsbttry,  with  a  Cotamissioft  of  ^^^^* 
"  lieutei^ant  general  of  Shropshire,  Chfehife,  attd 
•*  North  Wales  f  who,  being  a  pei'son  of  great  foN 
tffiie  and  honour,  (Juicklj  engaged  thos^  parts  in  a 
clieeritat  adflodation  ;  and  raised  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  that  gave  sir  William  Bruerton  so  imich  trdu- 
Wc  at  Nantwich,  that  the  garrisOft  at  Chestet  had 
breath  t6  enlarge  its  quarters,  and  to  provide  foif 
Hs  own  mcmity ;  though  the  enemy  otnitted  no  op- 
portunity of  infesting  them,  and  gafe  theni  A^  mu<iH 
trouble  as  Was  possible.  It^  catmot  be  deni^  bUkt 
^  William  Bruerton,  and  the  othef  genileo^ii  6f 
that  party,  albeit  their  educationf  and  cMne  of  lift 
had  been  very  different  frotfr  their  present  engagl^ 
tnents,  and  for  the  most  part  were  very  unproiirtis^g 
in  matters  of  war,P  and  therefore  werd  too  tiiudh 
contemned  enemies,  executed  their  cothmands  with 
notable  sobriety,  and  indefatigable  industry,  (vif-^ 
tue*  HFOt  so  well  practised  in  the  king's  qu^rtelis,) 
intomuch  as  the  best  sddierd  who  encountered  WitTi 
them  had  no  cause  to  despise  them.  It  is  true,  thdy 
had  no  other  straits  and  difficulties  to  struggle  witft, 
than  what  proceeded  from  their  enemy;  being  al- 
ways supplied  with  money  to  pay  their  ^Idiertsr,  MA 
with  arms  to  arm  them ;  whercfby  it  wasp  in  thei*' 
power  not  to  grieve  and  oppress  the  people.  And 
thereby  (besides  the  spirit  of  ftictio>n  that  mudi  go- 
verned) the  dommon  pet^le  were  more  devoted  td 
th«ni,  and  gave  them  all  inteffigence  of  what  might 
concern  them ;  whereas  they  who  were  intrusted  td 

"  skill]  skill  and  courage  '  in  matters  of  war»]  to  mat- 
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BOOK  govern  the  kiog's  affairs  had  intoleraUe  difficulties 

VI 

to  pass  through ;  being  to  raise  men  without  money. 


1643.  to  arm  them  wi1>hout  weapons,  (that  is,  they  had  no 
magazine  to  supply  them,)  and  to  keep  them  to- 
gether without  pay ;  so  that  the  country  was  both 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  soldiers ;  which  quickly  in- 
clined them  to  remember  only  the  burden,  and  for- 
get the  quarrel. 

The^  difference '  in  the  temper  of  the  common 
people  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  that  they  who  in- 
clined to  the  parliament  left  nothing  unperfinrmed 
that  might  advance  the  cause ;  and  were  incredibly 
vigilant  and  industrious  to  cross  and  hinder  whatso- 
ever might  promote  the  king^s :  whereas  they  who 
wished  well  to  him  thought  they  had  performed 
their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  that  they  had  done 
enough  for  him,  in  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  him. 

Though,  by  this  sending  the  lord  Capel,  those 
counties  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  North  Wales,  kept  those  parts  so  near 
their  obedience,  that  their  disobedience  was  not  yet 
pernicious  to  the  king,  in  sending  assistance  to  the 
earl  of  Essex  against  his  majesty,  or  to  the  lord 
Tb«condi-  Fairfax  against  Mie  earl  of  Newcastle;  yet  thote 
tl^e  oAiM  counties  which  lay  in  the  line  between  Oxford  and 
M^^     York  were,  upon  the  matter,  entirely  possessed  by 
Oxford  and  tJie  cncmy.     The  garrison  of  Northampton   k€|»t 
that  whole  county  in  obedience  to  the  parliam^it, 
save  that  from  Banbury  the  adjaceiit  parts '  were 
forced  to  bring  some  contribution  thither.    In  War- 
wickshire the  king  had  no  footing;  the  castle  of 

*J  The]  And  the  '  pans]  parishes 
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Warwick,  the  city  of  Corentiy,  and  his  own  castle  book 
of  Killingworth,  being  fortified  against  him.    The 


lord  Grej,  son  to  the  eari  of  Stamford,  had  the  '^^^' 
command  of  Leicestershire,  and  had  put  a  garrison 
into  Leicester.  Derbjrshire,  without  any  visible  party 
in  it  for  the  king,  was  under  the  power  of  sir  John 
GkU,  who  had  fortified  Derby.  And  all  these  coun- 
ties, with  Staffordshire,  were  united  in  an  associa- 
tion against  the  king  under  the  command  of  the 
lord  Brook ;  who  was,  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  made 
general  of  that  association ;  a  man  cordially  disaf- 
fected to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  upon 
whom  thdt  party  had  a  great  dependence.  This 
association  received  no  other  interruption  from,  or 
fiir  the  king,  than  what  colonel  Hastings  gave ;  who, 
being  a  younger  son  to  the  eari  of  Huntingdon,  had 
appeared  eminently  for  the  king  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  having  raised  a  good  troop  of  horse  with  the 
first,  and,  in  the  head  thereof,  chained  at  Edge*hill. 
After  the  king  was  settled  at  Oxford,  colonel 
Hastings,  with  his  own  troop  of  horse  only,  and 
some  officers  which  he  easily  gathered  together,' 
went  with  a  commisidon  into  Leicestershire,  of 
*'  colonel  general  of  that  county,"  and  fixed  himself 
at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the  house  of  the  eari  of 
Huntingdon,  his  father,  who  was  then  living ;  which 
he  presently  fortified ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  by 
his  intarest  there,  raised  so  good  a  party  of  horse 
and  foot,  that  he  maintained  many  skirmishes  with 
the  lord  Grey :  the  king's  service  being  the  more 
advanced  there,  by  thfe  notable  animosities  between 
the  two  families  of  Huntingdon  and  Stamford ;  be- 
tween whom  the  county  was  divided  passionately 
enough,  without  any  other  quarrel.     And  now  the 
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POPK  «(P9  fqpgbt  the  pmW<^  qiWTe)>  with  their  |iriv0te 
npilit  f^4  i^dignatiQp.    H^t  tb^  king  had  t^  a4<r 


^6^3.  vftpt9g!^  in  hb  cbampioii)  the  lard  Qrey  tmng  n 
ymqg  vum  of  Qo  ^ouneat  parts,  and  onty  backed 
^h  thfl  «r^t  and  wtbarity  of  the  {MtrUammt; 
wh?rew  f^lPH^l  Hastings,  though  a  jomig^  Iffo* 
tb«Ff  hy  hif  p^r^Qfi^  reputatioQ,  had  wpport^  his 
Umiiy  i '  aii4>  hy  the  iiiter^st  of  its  ^  and  tb^  afieo* 
liop  that  p?Qpte  hore  to  hiw,  brought,  do  doubt,  an 
addition  of  power  %q  tbQ  v^y  cau9Q.  Iii«Qmuch  as 
tm  BPt  Q»ly  d^f^nd^  hi|«p#  against  the  forpea  q( 
th§  pcirUam^nt  in  I^c^atei^^hm,  but  diaquJ9t«d  air 
jTphp  G^  in  Pfirbyshire^  a^i  toed  some  QQQv^ni^nt 
garn^Qs  in  Staffoni^ire. 

Abqut  the  mm?  tiniOf  poioe  gontl^men  <^  that 
WWnty,  rathw  weU  a^^cted  tiian  experienged,  °  be- 
fi;^  they  ^ere  well  enough  provided  to  go  thrcHigh 
tb^r  wfi^kt  s^^d  op  ^  th€i  CUo9e  in  I<fidi6eild  for  tb^ 
kJfag ;  a  place  paturaUy  strong,  apd  defended  with  a 
pipati  and  a  very  high  and  thick  wall;  which  in 
the  infancy  of  the  war  was  thought  a  good  fortifica* 
tion.  To  suppress  this  growipg  force^  within  the 
Umits  of  his  association,  the  lord  ^tqoIs,  advanced 
with  a  formed  body  of  horse,  foot,  aud  oannoQ ;  part 
drawn  front  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  the  rest 
out  of  th«  gaiTi^ons  of  Coventry  and  Warwiok; 
^nd,  without  apy  resistance,  entei«d  the  <^  of 
l4ehfie}d;  which,  being  unfortified,  wai  ape^  to  att 
OQpners.  The  number  in  the  Close  was  90t  grgat, 
lior  their  provisions  such  as  should  have  be^sw  and 
Yery  well  might  hai^e  been,  made ;  so  that  he  made 

•  his  family  ;]    his  decayiDg        '  experienced,]  well  advised, 
family ;  «  on]  of 
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no  doubt  of  betog  BpMdily  moM^r  of  it;  sir  John  boor 
GMl  hvving  bfougfae  up  a  good  addition  o^  strength 


to  Urn  flrota  Derbf.    He  wm  so  far  from  appre-,  ^^^^* 
hMdiBg  any  danger  fh>m  the  besi^d,  that  himself Bi4k  shot 
lodged  in  a  house  within  musket^hot  of  the  Close ;  Ing^e^ 
where,  the  very  day  he  meant  to  assault  it,  sitting  ^^2^,^' 
in  his  chambcnr,  and  tiie  window  open,  he  was,  firom  ^^^""^  r** 
the  wall  of  the  Closei  by  a  common  soldier,  shot  t^ken  by 
with  a  musket  in  the  eye ;  of  Which  he  instantty  ueii. 
died  without  speaking  a  word. 

There  were  many  discourses  and  obsarvatioils 
upon  his  death,  that  it  should  be  upon  St.  Chad's 
day,  (being  the  seoond  day  of  March,)  by  whose 
xiame,  he  being  a  bishop  shortly  after  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  this  island,  that  church  had  been 
fuidently  called.  And  it  was  reported,  that  in  his 
prayer,  that  rery  morning,  (for  he  used  to  pray 
publkdy,  though  his  chaplain  were  in  the  presence,) 
he  wished,  **  that,  if  the  cause  he  were  in  were  not 
^  right  and  Just,  he  might  be  presently  cut  off.*' 
They  who  were  acquainted  with  him  beliered  him 
to  be  well  natured  and  just ;  and  rather  seduced 
and  corrupted  in  his  understanding,  than  perverse 
and  msficious.  Whether  his  pasnons  or  conscience 
awayed  him,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  Who 
could  have  been  with  most  difficulty  reconciled  to 
tWf  government  of  churdi  or  state :  and  therefi»fe 
his  death  was  loAed  upon  as  no  ill  difteii  to  peaces, 
a«d  was  exceedingly  knaented  by  his  party ;  y  widdi 
iMd  scarce  a  more  absolute  eonfidence  in  any  man 
thaft  in  him.  Howef'er,  it  brought  not  that  relief 
to  the  besieged  in  the  Close  ats  Wasr  believed  it 

T  hii  party ;]  Uiat  party ; 
Gg4 
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BOOK  would;  for  the  same-  forces,  under  sir  John  GteU, 

VI 

! —  proceeded  so  vigorously  in  the  wwk,  and  they  with- 

^  ^'^^-  in  so  faintly  and  ^  unskilfiiUy,  that  without  any  of 
that  distress  which  men  thought  it  might  bear»  and 
which  it  did,  within  a  short  time  after,  bear  against 
the  king,  the  place  was  yielded  without  other  <xm- 
ditions  than  of  quarter ;  by  which  many  perscms  be- 
came prisoners,  of  too  good  quality  to  have  their 
names  remembered. 

By  this  prize,  the  spirits  of  Uiat  party  were  mudi 
exalted,  and  the  king's  party  in  those  parts  as  much 
Stafford  ctist  dowu.  Yet  some  gentlemen  betook  themadves 
b^^^^  to  the  town  of  Stafford,  and  having  too  much  de- 
foMb!r^°  clared  for  the  king,  when  they  thought  Lidifield 
kiDg.  would  have  been  of  strength  to  secure  them,  to 
hope  to  live  unhurt  at  their  houses,  resolved  to  de» 
fend  that  place ;  against  which  sir  John  Gell'^  dxew 
his  late  fleshed  troops.  But  the  earl  of  Northamp^ 
ton  (who  intended  the  relief  of  Lichfield,  if  they 
had  had  any  patience  to  expect  it)  with  a  strong 
party  of  horse  and  di^agoons,  from  his  garrison  of 
Banbury,  came  seasonably  to  their  succour,  and  put 
himself  into  the  town ;  and,  the  same  night,  heat 
up  a  quarter  of  the  enemy's,  in  which  he  killed  and 
took  above  an  hundred  of  their  horse*  Sir  John 
Grell  retired  so  far  as  to  meet  with  sir  WiUiam  Bni- 
erton,  who,  from  Nantwidi,  was  coming  to  join 
with  him  for  the  subduing  of  Stafford ;  and,  having 
done  that,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  for  the 
clearing  the  other  counties.  When  they  were  joined, 
being  near  three  thousand  foot  and  horse,  with  a 
good  train  of  artillery,  they  moved  back  towai-ds 

'  and]  or  »  sir  John  Gell]  the  triumphant  Gell 
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Stafibrd,  imagining  the  e&ri  of  Northampton  would  book 
meet  them  without  the  walls:  and  it  so  fell  out; 


for  the  earl  no  sooner  heard  that  the  rebels  were    *^^' 
drawkig  towards  the  town,  but  he  drew  out  his 
party  to  encounter  them;   imagining  it  could  be 
only  Gell,  whose  numbers  he  understood,  and  whose 
coun^  he  much  undervalued. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
when,  in  the  afternoon,  he  marched  out  of  Stafford ; 
his  party  consisting  of  horse,  and  dragoons,  and 
some  few  foot,  the  whole  number  being  under  one 
thousand,  and  found  the  enemy,  in  very  good  order, 
expecting  them  upon  a  place  called  Hopton-Heath, 
some  two  miles  from  Stafford.  Though  the  num- 
ber was  more  than  double  to  the  earPs,  yet  the 
heath  seeming  very  fair,  the  breadth  of  it  being 
more  than  musket-shot  from  enclosure  on  each  side, 
and  the  number  of  his  hdrse  being  at  least  equal  to 
the  other,  he  resolved  to  charge  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly did,  with  so  good  success,  that  he  totally 
routed  that  part  of  their  horse ;  and,  rallying  again 
his  men,  he  charged  the  other  part  of  their  horse, 
whi<ji  stood  more  in  shelter  of  their  foot ;  and  so 
totally  routed  and  dispersed  them,  that  the  enemy 
had  scarce  a  horse  left  upon  the  field;  and  took 
likewise  from  them  eight  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  this  second  charge,  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
being  engaged  on  the  execution,  veiy  near  or  among 
their  foot,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  So  that 
his  own  horse  (according  to  their  unhappy  practice) 
with  too  much  fury  pursuing  the  chase,  he  was  left 
encompassed  by  his    enemies.    What^  his  beha- 

^  eDemies.  What]  enemy ;  so  that  what 
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BOOK  viour  was  afterwards^  and  their  carriage  towards 
^''     him,  can  be  known  only  by  the  teatiinony  of  the 


16^3.   rebek;  who  eonfeased,  that,  after  he  was  on  his 

feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  oedooel  of  ibot 

who  made  first  haste  to  him ;  and  that,  after  his 

headpieoe  was  stricken  off  with  the  butt-end  of  a 

musket,  they  offered  him  quarter ;  which,  they  say, 

he  reftised;  answering,  *^that  he  scorned  to  take 

<*  quarter  from  such  base  rogues  and  rebeb,  as  they 

Tbe  earl  of «  were."-  After  which,  he  was  shdn  by  a  blow  with 

too  Bi^^  a  halbert  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  bead,  receiTing, 

Helltb^i^r  dt  the  same  time,  another  deep  wound  in  Ms  hce. 

hUlS^fiwt     -^  *^  **"^  *^®  enemy's  foot  stood,  whidi*  (after 

TMquUhed  theiT  hm^e  were  dispersed)  sir  Thomas  Byron,  who 

bone  that  Commanded  the  prince  of  Walesi's  regiment,  a  gen- 

hfi^"^      tleman  of  great  courage,  and  of  rery  good  conduct, 

chained  with  good  execution.     But  tbe  n%ht  came 

on  apace,  and  the  fidd,  which  they  thought  so  lan% 

was  found  full  of  coal-pits  and  holes  dangerous  for 

their  horse ;  so  that  they  thought  fit  to  forbear  finr- 

ther  action,  till  they  might  hare  the  aaoming^s 

light ;  and  stood  all  that  night  in  the  field*    When 

the  morning  appeared,  there  waa  oo  enem;  to  be 

seen.    For  as  soon  as  the  fight  ended,  and  the  night 

drew  on,  that  thqr  were  unp^ceived,  they  had  left 

the  field,  in  hope  that  their  scattered  horse  would 

find  them  in  quartert  more  remote  fraca  tbe  danger. 

The^  victorious  party  was  so  harassed  wHh  du^, 

and  tired  with  the  fight,  so  cast  down  witfc  t&e  loss 

i^  their  general,  and  so  destitute  of  officers  to  direct 

and  command  what  was  next  to  be  done,  {tor  the 

lord  Compton,  the  earfa  eUtest  son,  had  rsotifed  a 

^  The]  But  the 
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shot  m  the  leg;  air  Thooias  Bjnrao  it  tlmt  in  the  book 
thigbf  whereby  they  were  not  aUe  to  keep  the  field ;     ^' 


and  many  other  officers  hurt,)  that  they  retired  to    ^^^' 
rcfiresb  themselves  at  Stafford,  after  they  had  taken 
the  spoil  of  the  field,  and  buried  their  dead. 

In  this  fight»  whidi  was  sharp  and  short,  there 
were  killed,  and  taken  prisoners,  of  the  parliament 
party,  above  two  hundred,  and  more'  than  that 
number  wounded.  Far,  the  horse  charging  among 
their  foot,  more  were  hurt  than  killed.  Eight  pieces 
of  their  cannon,  and  most  of  their  ammunition  was 
likewise  taken.  Of  the  earl's  party  were  slain  but 
five  and  twenty,  whereof  there  were  two  captains, 
some  inferior  officers,  and  the  rest  common  maot; 
but  there  were  as  many  hurt,  and  those  of  the  chief 
officers.  They  who  had.  all  the  ensigns  of  victory, 
but  their  general,  thought  themselves  undone;  whilst 
the  other  side,  who  had  esca]^  in  the  night,  and 
made  a  hard  shift  to  carry  his  dead  body  with  them» 
hardly  believed  they  were  losers : 

JEtf  Mlut  aquali  heUatum  sorte  Jkisset^ 
Componit  cum  clause  mrum — 

The  truth  is,  a  greater  victory  had  been  an  un-Hitcbft. 
equal  recompense  for  such  a  loss.  ®  He  was  a  per* 
son  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  fidelity,  and  not 
well  known  till  his  evening;  having,  in  the  ease, 
and  plenty,  and  luxury  of  that  too  haj^y  time,  in- 
duced to  himself,  with  that  licence  which  was  then 
thought  necessary  to  great  fbrtunes :  but  firom  tha 
b^inning  of  these  distractions,,  aa  if  he  had  been 
awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  he  never  pcoceeded 
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BOOK  with  a  lukewann  temper.    Before  the  staadard  was 

'. — 4set  up,  he  appeased  in  Warwickshire  agakiat  the 

.1643.  ]^j.^  Brook,  and  as  much  upon  his  own  reputation 
as  the  justice  of  the  cause  (which  was  not  ao  wdl 
then  understood)  discountenanced,  and  drove  him 
out  of  that  county.  Afterwards  he  took  the  ord- 
nance from  Banbury  castle,  and  brought  them  to 
the  king.  As  soon  as  an  army  was  to  be  raised,  be 
leviedj  with  the  first,  upon  his  own  charge,  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  (not  like  some 
other  men,  who  warily  distributed  their  fimuly  to 
both  sides,  one  son  to  serve  the  king,  whilst  his  fa- 
ther,  or  another  son,  engaged  as  far  for  the  parlia- 
ment) entirely  dedicated  all  his  children  to  the 
quarrel ;  having  four  sons  officers  under  him,  where- 
of three  charged  that  day  in  the  field :  and,  from 
the  time  he  submitted  himself  to  the  professioa  of  a 
soldier,  no  man  more  punctual  upon  command,  no 
man  more  diligent  and  vigilant  in  duty.  All  dis- 
tresses he  bore  like  a  common  man,  and  all  wants 
and  hardnesses,  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty  or 
ease;  most  prodigal  of  his  person  to  danger;  and 
would  often  say,  **  that  if  he  outlived  these  wars,  he 
*^  was  certain  never  to  have  so  noble  a  death."  So 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if,  upon  such  a  stroke, 
the  body  that  felt  it,  thought  it  liad  lost  more  than 
a  limb. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  the  enemy  tested 
after  their  retreat,  the  young  earl  of  Northan^pton 
sent  a  trumpet  to  sir  John  Oell,  to  desire  the  body 
'  of  his  father,  that  he  might  give  it  such  decent  bu- 
rial as  became  him.  Gell  and  Bruerton  jointly,  by 
letter,  demanded,  **  in  exchange  for  the  dead  body, 
*^  all  their  ammunition,  prisoners,  and  cannon,  they 
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*^  had  lost  at  the  battle;"  which  demands  being  so  book 
unreason^e,  and  agoiiist  the  law  of  arms,  the  earl 


sent  ^ain  to  them,  to  desire,  **  that  if  they  would  ^^^^* 
^*  not  return  the  corpse,  that  his  chiruigeon  might 
**  have  leave  to  embalm  it,  whereby  it  might  be 
preserved  to  receive  those  rites,  when  they  should 
be  willing  to  gratify  him,  which,  he  presumed, 
upon  more  dispassionate  thoughts,  they  would 
**  be.**.  Their  answer  to  this  was  as  unreasonable 
as  the  other ;  '^  that  they  would  neither  send  the 
**  body,  nor  permit  his  chirurgeons  to  come  to  em- 
^*  balm  it  f  presuming,  it  is  probable,  that  the  piety 
of  the  son  would  have  prevailed  to  have  their  un- 
heard of  propositions  complied  with. 

And  so  we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  these  The  ttate  of 
parts,  and  visit  the  principality  of  Wales ;  of  which,  "^nt^ot' 
hitherto,  very  little  hath  been  said;  and  from  the^"}*?.** 

^  '  that  time. 

affection  whereof,  the  king  had,  from  the  beginning, 
a  very  great  benefit ;  it  having  supplied  him  with 
three  or  four  good  regiments  of  foot,  in  which  many 
of  their  gentry  were  engaged,  before  the  battle  of 
Edge-hiU. 

It  hath  been  before  remembered,  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford  drew  with  him  out  of  Wales,  and 
brought  to  Ox£f>rd,  about  Christmas,  near  two  thou- 
sand men;  leaving  Wales  guarded  only  with  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  the  gentry  and  inhabitants. 
After  that)  North  Wales  lying  most  convenient  to 
back  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  which  places,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  master  of  the  field,  received  their 
chief  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  from  thence; 
the  king  always  put  it  under  the  government  of 
those  to  whom  he  committed  those  parts.    South.^J^ 

Herbert^ 

Wales,  which  is  much  the  larger  and  richer  part  of  5u>o  of  the 

earl  of 
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BOOK  that  dominion,  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 

' lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the  marquis  of  Worces- 

wo^ter  *^^  •  whom  he  made  his  lieutenant  general,  adding 
nwd«  e^'    Monmouthshire  to  his  commission. 

D€nU  of  a 

South  There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  objec- 

tions  against  committing  that  employment  to  that 
noble  lord,  whose  person  many  men  loved,  and  very 
few  hated.  First,  he  had  no  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience in  the  martial  profession ;  then  his  religion, 
being  of  that  sort  of  cathoUcs  the  people  rendered 
odbus,  by  accusing  it  to  be  most  jesuited,  men  ap- 
prehended would  not  only  produce  a  greater  brand 
upon  the  king,  of  Ikvouring  papists  and  popery, 
than  he  had  been  yet  reproached  with ;  (for,  though 
he  had  some  papists  entertained  in  his  armies,  yet 
all  men  trusted  by  him  in  superior  commands  were 
men  of  unblemished  integrity  in  the  protestant  re- 
ligion ;  and  in  aU  his  armies  he  had  but  one  general 
oflfcer  of  the  contrary  religion,  sir  Arthur  Aston, 
whom  the  papists  notwithstanding  would  not  ac^ 
knowledge  for  a  papist ;)  this  gave  opportunity  and 
excuse  to  many  persons  of  quality,  and  great  inter- 
est in  those  counties,  (between  whonv  and  that  lord's 
fhmily  there  had  been  perpetual  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties^) to  lessen  their  zeal  to  the  king's  cause,  out  of 
jeafousy  of  the  other's  religion ;  mA  those  contesta- 
tioK  had  ^n  lately  improved  with  some  diarp- 
ness,  by  the  lord  Herbert's  carriage  towards^  the 
lonl  maiquis  of  Hertford,  during  the  time  of  bis  re- 
sidsnce  there ;  when,  oat  of  vanity  to  magnify  his 
owv  power,  he  had  not  shewed  that  due  r^;ard  to 
tint  of  the  other,  wbieh  he  should  have  had.  And 
no  doubtr  if  he  had  bee»  (tf  that  mind,  it  wooM 
nmefa  more  have  advanced  the  king^s  service,  V  be 
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w«idd  have  contributed  his  fiiU  awbtmoe  to  an-  book 
Other,  who  move  popularty  mifht  bare  borne  the. 


title  of  mich  a  command.  ^^^^* 

But»  cm  the  other  side,  the  necesgity  of  dispofiiag 
those  parts,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
under  the  command  of  some  person  of  honour  and 
interest,  was  rery  visible;  and  the  expedition  in 
doing  it  was  as  neoessaiy;'  the  parliament  being 
possessed  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  so  having 
such  an  influence  upon  the  trade  and  livelihood  oi 
that  people,  by  their  absolute  command  of  the  Se» 
vem,  that^  except  there  were  extraordinary  cwre  of 
keeping  them,  they  would  be  ^ickly  lost.  Besides 
that,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  discourse,  in  the 
houses,  ^  <rf  sending  the  earl  of  Pembroke  thither,^* 
whose  estate  was  rery  great  in  those  parts,  and  his 
reputation  equaL  The^^  parliament  had  already 
such  footing  ^  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  many  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  had  declared  for  them;  imd 
the  harbour  of  Milford-Haven  gave  their  fieet  op- 
portunity to  give  them  aU  supplies  and  relief*  This 
bdng  the  state  of  those  parts,  the  lord  Herbert  not 
only  offered,  but  desired  to  receive  that  command ; 
and  engaged  himself,  ^*  not  only  to  secure  it  from 
the  opposition  and^'mafignity  of  the  other  party, 
'*  but,  before  the  qnring,  to  raise  such  a  strength  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  to  provide  such  an  equipage 
to  march  with,  that  might  reduce  Oloueester,  and 
be  then  added  to  the  king's  army,  when  he  should 
be  wudy  to  take  the  field ;  and  aU  this  so  much 
<*  at  his  own  charge,**  ^or  his  father,  who  was  weR 
aU^  would  fonush  awnef,  a&  was  pretended,  upon 

'  necessary ;]  penal  and  ne-         '  The]  Then  the 
cessary ;  *»  footing]  a  footing 


<4 
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BOOK  the  king's  promii»e  to  repay  him,  when  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  own^)  **  that  he  would  receive  no 


1643.  «  part  of  the  king's  revenue,  or  of  such  money  as 
*^  his  majesty  ^  could  be  able  to  draw  for  the  supply 
^*  of  his  own  more  immediate  occasions." 

This  was  a  very  great  offer,  and  such  as  no  man 
else  could  so  reasonably  make.  For  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest  mo- 
nied  man  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  probably,  might  not 
think  it  an  unthrifty  thing,  rather  to  disburse  it  for 
the  king,  who  might  be  able  to  repay  it,  than  to 
have  it  taken  from  him  by  the  other  party ;  which 
lyould  be  hardly  questionable  if  they  prevailed.  The 
lord  Herbert  himself  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary affection  and  reverence  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  one,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  neither  de* 
ceive  nor  betray  him.  For  his  religion,  it  might 
work  upon  himself,  but  could  not  disquiet  other 
men.  For  though  be  were  a  papist,  he  was  never 
like  to  make  others  so ;  and  his  reputation  and  in- 
terest was  very  great  with  many  gentlemen  of  those 
counties,  who  were  not  at  all  friends  to  his  religion. 
It  was  not  possible  to  employ  any  person  of  interest 
and  power  in  those  parts,  (and  there  were  many  ob- 
jections, from  the  nature  and  manners  of  that  peo- 
ple, against  a  mere  stranger,)  against  whom  tiiere 
would  not  be  some  faction  and  animosity ;  for  the 
emulations,  and  dissension  between  families  was 
general,  and  notorious;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
best  to  choose  such  a  one,  who  was  like  to  have  a 
grater  &ction  for  him,  than  against  him.  And  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  grudges  aod  preju- 

^  his  majesty]  he 
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dtoo,  wMch  had  been  rather  against  the  house  of  book 

VI 

Worcester,  and  the  popish  religion  professed  therei 


than  against  the  person  of  this  lord,  would  hare  '^^^- 
been  composed  and  declined  by  his  fair  and  gentle 
carriage  towards  all  men,  (as  in  tnfth  he  was  of  a 
dvil  and  obliging  nature,)  and  bj  the  pabUc^heart- 
edness  of  those,  who,  Sat  the  cause,  and  oonsdeiice* 
sake,  would,  it  was  hoped,  sacrifice  all  triTial  and 
private  contentions  to  a  union  that  must  vindicate 
the  religion,  honour,  and  justice  of  the  Idngdom. 

Upon  these  reasons,  and  these  presumptions,  the 
king  granted  such  a  commission,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, to  the  lord  Herbert;  who,  with  tnore  expe- The  lord 
ditioD  than  was  expected  by  manyS  <fr  by  others I^I^^V 
believed  possible,  raised  a  body  of  above  fifteen  ^^*''"^' 
hundred^  foot,  and  near  five   hundred  horse,  very 
wdl  and  sufficiently  armed;  which  increased  the 
merit  of  the  service. 

The  hone  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  lord  John  Somerset,  a  maiden  soldicsr  too ; 
and  the  foot  under  colonel  Lawly,  whom  he  made 
his  migor  general,  a  bold  and  a  sprightly  officer. 
About  the  middle  of  February  he  marched  toward 
Gloucester,  with  an  ill  omen  at  his  setting  out ;  for 
a  rabble  of  the  ^  country  people  being  got  together, 
without  order,  or  officer  of  name,  barricadoed  a  lit- 
tle viUage  in  the  forest  of  Deane,  called  Cover, 
(through  which  he  was  to  pass^)  and  refused  to  give 
him  entrance ;  and  out  of  a  window  killed  colood 
Lawly,  and  two  officers  more,  without  hurting  a 
common  soldier;  whereby  that  body  was  destitute 
of  any  person  of  experience  to  cofnmand  them. 

*  many]  any  *  the]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOK  However  the  lord  Herbert,  who  was  himself  seldom 
^^'      with  his  forces,  shortly  after  placed  colonel  Brett  Id 


1643.  i^iiat  command;  who,  without  any  skirmish  of  im- 
portance, marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane,  and 
«  fixed  a  quarter,  which  contained  his  whole  body,  at 
the  Vineyard,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester's  palace, 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  Gloucester.  And  by 
that  means,  there  being  only  a  long  bridge  over  the 
Severn,  by  which  men  could  come  out  or  go  in  to 
Gloucester,  he  fully  blocked  up  the  town  on  that 
side,  expecting  that  prince  Maurice  from  Cir^ices- 
ter  should  take  equal  care  to  distress  it  on  the 
other ;  which  he  did  to  a  good  degree. 

But  sir  WiUiam  Waller,  with  a  light  party  of 
horse,  and  dragoons,  near  two  thousand,  from  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  had  made  a  quick  march 
through  Wiltshire,  (after  his  taking  of  Chichester,) 
and  taking,  with  little  loss  and  trouble,  a  small  gar- 
rison of  the  king's,  consisting  of  about  six  or  seven 
score,  at  Malmsbury,  before  it  was  fortified,  or  pro- 
vided, made  a  face  of  looking  towards  Cirencester ; 
where  when  he  found  he  was  expected,  by  a  sudden 
night  march,  in  which  he  was  very  dexterous  and 
successful,  he  posted  to  the  river  of  Severn,  six 
miles  west  of  Gloucester,  from  whence  he  had  ap- 
pointed many  flat  boats  to  meet  him ;  and  in  them, 
in  the  light  day,  the  guard  of  the  river  being  either 
treacherously  or  sottishly  neglected  by  the  lord  Her- 
bert's forces,  transported  his  whole  body,  whidi, 
upon  the  advantage  of  that  pass,  might  have  been 
resisted  by  a  few  ^  men.  Hereupon  the  consterna- 
tion was  so  great  among  the  new  Welsh  soldiers, 
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very  few  of  their  oflBicers  having  ever  seen  an  enemy,  book 
that  though  their  works  were  too  good  to  be  en- 


tered by  horse  and  dragoons;  though  the  avenues    ^^^^' 
were  but  narrow,  in  all  which  they  had  cannon 
planted,  and  thdr  numbers  very  near,  if  not  fully, 
equal  to  the  enemy;  upon  the  advance  of  sir  WU-itsnrpriiad 
Ham  Waller  upon  them,  without  giving  or  receiving  wiHUm 
blow,  they  fairly  sent  out  to  treat ;  and  as  kindly  i[^ J  roitwt 
delivered  up  themselves,  and  their  arms,  upon  the 
single  grant  of  quarter :  a  submission  so  like  a  stra- 
tagem, that  the  enemy  could  hardly  trust  it.     Yet, 
in  the  end,  they  made  a  shift  to  put  near  thirteen 
hundred  foot,  and  three  troops  of  horse,  prisoners 
into  Gloucester,  the  lord  Herbert  himself  being  at 
that  time  at  Oxford,  and  the  lord  John  Somerset 
with  three  or  four  troops  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  rest. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  mushroom-army,  which 
grew  up  and  perished  so  soon,  that  the  loss  of  it 
was  scarce  apprehended  at  Oxford,  because  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  number,  was  not  understood. 
But  if  the  money,  which  was  laid  out  in  raising, 
arming,  and  paying  that  body  of  men,  which  never 
advanced  the  king's  service  in  the  least  degree,  had 
been  brought  into  the  king's  receipt  at  Oxford,  to 
have,  been  employed  to  the  most  advantage,  I  am 
•persuaded  the  war  might  have  been  ended  the  next 
summer.  For  I  have  heard  the  lord  Herbert  say, 
'*  that  those  preparations,  and  the  other,  which  by 
^  that  defeat  were  rendered  useless,  cost  above 
*^  threescore  thousand  pounds  ;"  whereof,  though 
much  came  from  the  marquis's  coffers,  yet,  no 
doubt,  the  general  contributions  from  the  catholics 
made  a  good  part ;  and  very  considerable  sums  were 

H  h  2         . 
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AooK  teoeived  by  him  of  the  king's  revenue  upon  ward* 
sUpsy  and  other  ways :  for  it  was  a  conmum  pfrao- 


^6^*  tice.  in  those  times,  for  men  to  get  into  employ* 
ments  upon  promises,  that  they  wouM  not  do  this 
or  that,  without  which  nobody  else  would  under- 
take that  service ;  and  being,  upon  those  t^ms,  re* 
ceived  into  it,  they  immediately  did  the  other,  be- 
oause  no  other  man  would  ^  do  the  service  witii- 
out  it. 

The  fame  of  this  prodigious  victory  so  sabifaied 

all  those  parts,  that  sir  William  Waller,  with  the 

same  spirit  of  celerity,  and  attended  with  the  same 

Sir  Win.    success,  flew  to  Hereford;  and,  thouffh*^  a  walled 

Waller 

takes  He.  towu,  and  replenished  with  a  garrison,  bad  that 
i^wke^    Mkewise  delivered  to  him  upon  the  same  tenns  as 


^Jk hb^  ^^^  Other  was ;  and  from  thence  (being  with  more 
praeauy    confidence  refused  to  be  admitted  into  Worcester, 

left.  ' 

than  he  thought  reasonable  to  require  it)  passed  to 
Tewkesbury;  which  he  likewise  surprised,  beiiig 
newly  garrisoned;  his  motion  being  so  quidk,  that 
though  prince  Maurice  attended  him  with  all  poa- 
siUe  diligence,  he  could  never  fisirtJier  engage  him 
than  in  light  skirmishes;  and,  having  taken  Has 
progress,  returned  safe  to  Gloucester;  and  finom 
thence  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army;  having  made 
no  other  use  of  his  conquests,  than  the  dishonouring 
so  many  places,  which  had  so  quietly  yielded  to 
him ;  into  which  (for  he  fixed  no  one  garrison)  the 
king^s  forces  immediately  entered  again.  So  that 
his  majesty's  quarters  continued  the  same  they 
were,  harassed  only,  and  discountenanced,  nodimg 
straitened  by  this  incursion ;  and  the  lord  Herbert 
again  intended  new  levies. 

"  would]  could  ^  and,  though]  and  being 
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Halving  now,  with  as  much  clearness  as  I  coukt^  book 
remembered  the  true  state  of  the  Idng^s  affairs,  and 


the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  end  of  this    ^^^* 

The  >tAte 

year  1642,  with  which  I  intend  to  conchide  this  of  ireiaod 
sixth  book;  I  shall,  before  I  return  to  Oxford,  tot^threfe^^ 
conclude  the  year,  briefly  call  to  remembrance  the  Sjff^lTci*** 
disconsolate  state  of  Ireland;  of  which,  advantage *!**T?*" 
was  always  taken  against  the  king,  to  render  him  and  the 
odious  to  the  people,  as  if  he  countenanced,  at  least  here. 
not  sufficiently  abhorred,  that  wicked  and  unnatural 
rebellion.     And  this  imputation  was  with  so  great 
art  insinuated,  that  it  got  credit  with  many ;  inso- 
much as  I  have  heard  some,  who  could  make  no 
other  excuse  for  adhering  to  the  parliament,  say  p, 
**  they  were  persuaded  that  the  king  favoured  those 
rebels ;"  which,  they  said,  ^*  could  not  be  without 
some  design  upon  the  religion,  Uberty,  and  pros- 
perity of  England.'*    Whereas  I  can  aver  truly, 
upon  as  good  grounds  as  ever  any  man  spoke  the 
heart  of  another,  that  the  king  always  looked  upon 
it,  as  the  most  groundless,  bloody,  and  wicked  re- 
bellion, that  ever  possessed  the  spirits  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  was  not  more  grieved  at  any  one  circum- 
stance of  the  domestic  distractions  %  than  as  it  hin- 
dered him  from  chastising  and  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  other :  which  from  his  soul  he  desired. 

Bat  in  this  discourse  of  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  %  neither  do  I  intend  to  men- 
ticm  all  the  memorable  actions,  (in  which  were 
great "  instances  of  God's  own  detestation  of  those 
iakman  rebels,  by  the  signal  victories  he  gave 

P  say]  than  imagined 

4  distractions]  distraction  *  great]  as  great 

'  expected    that    I    should] 
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BOOK  dgainst  them,)  or  the^  other  tiransactions' within 
^''      that  kingdom ;  but  shall  remember  no  more  of  that 


1 643.  business,  than  had  immediate  reference  to,  and  de- 
pendence on,  the  difference  between  the  king  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

It  is  said  before,  that  when  the  fii-st  visible  rup- 
ture was  declared  between  them,  which  was  in  the 
business  of  Hull,  (which  the  king  understood  to  be 
a  direct  levying  of  war  against  him,)  in  the  pro- 
testation made  by  his  majesty,  ^^  that  he  would  no 
**  farther  treat  or  concur  with  them  in  any  acts  pro- 
^*  posed  by  them,  tiU  lie  first  received  reparation  or 
**  satisfaction  in  that  particular ;"  he  always  ex* 
cepted  what  should  any  way  concern  Ireland:  in 
which  he  offered  to  consent  to  whatsoever  might 
reasonably  conduce  to  the  reducing  those  rebels; 
and  did,  after  that,  concur  in  some  propositions  of 
that  nature.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  from  that  time, 
the  two  houses  were  so  busy  in  preparing  the  war 
for  England,  that  they  did  very  little  prepare  for " 
the  war  of  Ireland ;  save  only  by  some  small  sup- 
plies of  money  and  provisions.  The  king  objected 
to  them,  ^*  the  employing  the  monies,  raised,  by  act' 
**  of  parliament,  for  the  preservation  and  reduction 
*^  of  Ireland,  with  a  special  clause  that  the  same 
**  should  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  wbatso- 
**  ever,  in  the  supporting  the  unnatural  war  and  re- 
**  hellion  against  his  majesty ;  particularly  one  hun- 
**  dred  thousand  pounds  at  one  time ;  and  that 
many  soldiers^  raised  under  pretence  of  being  sent 
into  Ireland,  were,  contraiy  to  their  expectation 
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''  and  engagement,  forced  to  serve  under  the  earl  of  Booic 

*'  Essex  against  the  king ;"  of  which  he  named  sir L^ 

Faithful  Fortescue's  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  lord    ^^'^^• 
Wharton's  and  the  lord  Kerry's  regiment  of  foot. 

To  this  they  answered,  "  that  albeit  they  had, 
**  upon  the  urgent  occasions  of  this  kingdom,  some- 
**  times  made  use  of  monies  raised  and  collected  for 
^^  Ireland ;  yet  that  they  had  in  due  time  repaid  it, 
**  and  that  the  other  affairs  had  never  suffered  by 
**  the  loan :  and  for  the  men,  that  it  proceeded  from 
^'  his  majesty's  own  default ;  for  after  they  had 
^*  raised  them,  with  a  serious  intention  to  send  them 
*^  into  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
*^  Wharton,  the  king  refused  to  grant  a  commission 
**  to  him  to  transport  them,  and  so  they  had  been 
**  compelled  to  use  them  in  their  own  service  here.'* 
The  king  replied,  *^  that  it  appeared,  they  had 
'^  diverted  that  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for 
**  which  it  was  provided ;  which  was  manifestly  un- 
'^  lawful ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  they  had  again 
**  reimbursed  it,  because  very  little  supply  was  sent 
*'  thither,  and  very  much  wanted :  and  for  the  sol- 
«  diers,  that  they  first  levied  them,  without  his  ma- 
**  jesty's  leave ;  which  they  had  always  before  asked, 
**  for  their  other  levies ;  and  being  levied,  they  de- 
'*  sired  a  commission  for  the  lord  Wharton  to  com- 
mand them  absolutely,  without  any  dependence 
upon  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  which  had 
been  never  heard  of,  and  which  his  majesty  re^ 
*'  fused ;  but  offered  such  a  commission  as  was 
**  granted  to  other  men." 

On  the  other  hand,  they  objected  to  the  king, 
'*  the  seizing  some  cart-horses  at  Chester,  provided 
**  for  the  train   of  artillery  for  Ireland ;  that  his 
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BOOK  '<  forces  fcud  t^en  many  clothes  and  pronAms  an 

^ L^'*  the  road,  which  were  going  to  Chester  to  be  trans- 

1643.  «  poj^ted  thither  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers;  and 
*^  that  he  entertained  and  countenanced  men  in  his 
«  court,  which  were  favourers  or  actors  in  that  re- 
<<  hellion :"  naming  the  lord  viscount  Costeloe,  and 
the  lord  Taffe,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  those 
who  were  well  affected,  and  as  great  encouragement 
to  the  rebels  there. 

To  the  first,  the  king  confessed,  *'  he  toaad  about 
six  score  horses  at  Chester,  which  had  long  lain 
there ;   and,  at    his    remove  from  Nottingham, 
knowing  the  other  horse  and  men  raised  for  Ire- 
land were  then  marching  with  the  eail  of  Essex 
against  him,  he  knew  not  but  these  likewise  might 
*<  be  so  3^  employed,  and  therefore  in  his  own  neces- 
*^  sity  took  them  for  his  own  draughts.     For  the 
^^  clothes,  which  had   been  taken   by  his  soldiers, 
'^  that  it  proceeded  by  the  default  of  the  parlia- 
^'  ment ;  who,  after  the  war  was  begun,  had  sent 
those    carriages    through    his   quarters,  without 
sending  to  his  majesty  for  a  safe  conduct,  or  giv- 
ing any  notice  to  him  of  it,  till  after  they  were 
**  taken :  that  it  was  within  two  miles  of  Coventry 
^'  (which  was  th^i  in  rebellion)  that  those  clothes 
<<  were  taken ;  and  that,  as  soon  aa  he  knew  diey 
'*  were  designed  lor  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  used 
^^  the  best  means  he  could  to  recover  tftiem ;  but 
^'  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  almost  naked,  had  di- 
**  vided  them  for  their  own  suf^es ;  and  his  ma- 
**  jesty  offered  to  give  a  safe  conduct  at  all  times 
*'  ibr  whatsoever  should  be  designed  for  Ireland.** 

y  8o]  80  likewise 
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The  ooeasidn  of  the  oth^  rqnroach,  **  fi»r  couhte-  book 

*'  nandng  persons  who  adhered  to  the  rebels,"  was — 

this.  The  lords  Dillon  (viscount  Costdoe)  and  Taffe  ^^'^^- 
had,  four  months  before,  passed  out  of  Ireland  into 
£ngland,  having  never  been  in  consort  with  the 
rebds,  but  so  much  trusted  by  them,  that  thej  de- 
aired,  hj  their  hands,  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
king ;  humble  enough^  desiring  **  only  to  be  heard, 
and  offering  to  submit  to  hi&  majesty's  single 
judgment."  With  this  pdition,  and  all  other  in« 
structions,  as  they  pretended,  these  lords  acquainted 
the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland ;  who  were 
so  wdl  satined  with  the  persons  employed,  that 
they  granted  their  safe  pass,  and  sent  letters  by 
them  of  testimony.  They  were  no  sooner  landed  in 
£ngland,  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  sent  pri- 
soners to  the  parliament,  and  by  them  committed 
with  all  strictness,  ^^  as  agents  employed  by  the  re- 
«  beb  of  Ireland  to  the  king;"  and  that  circum- 
stance enforced,  and  spread  among  the  people,  with 
all  licentious  glosses  against  the  king ;  who,  for  that 
reason,  took  no  notice  of  their  restraint,  though 
ftom  his  ministers  he  received  advertisement  of  the 
truth  of  the  whole  business.  After  some  time  was 
spent  in  close  imprisonment,  these  lords,  by  petition, 
and  all  other  addresses  they  could  make,  pressed  to 
be  brought  to  any  kind  of  examinatiott  and  trial ; 
of  which  they  found  no  other  benefit,  than  that, 
upon  this  importunity,  their  imprisonment  was  less 
dose;  and,  by  degrees,  under  a  formal  restraint, 
(which,  though  more  pleasant,  was  not  less  costly,) 
had  the  liberty  of  London,  and  from  thence,  after 
four  months'  restraint,  without  being  formally 
chai^;ed  with  any  crime,  or  brought  to  any  trial. 
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BOOK  which  they  often  desbed,  they  esaxped^  rad  came  to 
^''  1   York ;  whither  a  messenger  from  the  house  of  com- 

1643.    mons  followed  them,  and  demanded  them  as  pri- 
soners. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  haTe 
been  delivered  back ;  foreseeing  that  the  parliament 
would  press  the  scandal  of  sheltering  them  much  to 
the  king's  disadvantage ;  and  any  imputations,  ^  of 
**  countenancing  the  rebels  of  Ireland,"  found  more 
credit,  and  made  deeper  impression  with  the  people, 
than  any  other  discourses  of  **  protecting  malignants 
*^  and  delinquents."  On  the  other  side,  it  was  thought 
unreasonable  to  remit  men  to  an  imprisonment, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  unjust,  by  their  not 
being  proceeded  against  in  so  long  time ;  especially 
when  their  coming  to  the  king  would  be  declared 
such  a  crime,  that  it  would  be  now  in  their  enemies' 
power  to  cause  them  to  be  punished ;  which  before 
they  could  not  do ;  at  best,  it  were  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  sergeant  of  the  house  of  commons,  from 
whence  no  innocence  could  redeem  them,  without 
paying  such  vast  fees,  as  would  amount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  they  could  probaUy  be  supplied  with.  So 
that  the  king^  who  wished  that  they  had  rather 
gone  any  whither  than  where  he  was,  resolved  to 
take  no  notice  of  their  escape.  And  so  they  con- 
tinued in  his  quarters,  and  put  themselves  into  the 
troops;  where  they  behaved  themselves  with  good 
courage,  and  frankly  engaged  their  persons  in  all 
dangerous  enterprises. 

In  ^hese  jealousies  and  contests,  the  king  being 
visibly  and  confessedly  unable  to  send  succours  of 
any  kind  thither,  and  the  parliament  having  enough 
else  to  do,  and,  in  truth,  not  taking  so  mudi  pains 
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to  preseiTe  it;  as  to  impute  the  loss  of  it  to  the*  book 
king,  poor  Ireland  got  very  small  relief.    The  earl 


of  Leicester,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  had  ^^^' 
received  his  despatch  from  the  king,  before  he  went^ 
to  Shrewsbury.  But  when  the  king  thought  he 
would  have  gone  directly  to  Chester,  and  so  to  Ire- 
land, his  lordship  returned  to  London;  which  in- 
creased the  king^s  jealousy  and  prejudice  to~  him ; 
which  his  former  carriage,  and  a  letter  writ  lately 
by  him  from  Nottingham  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  by  order  of  parliament  printed,  had 
begot  to  a  great  degree.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  London,  the  house  of  commons  demanded  **to 
**  see  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the 
**  king  f  which,  as  it  was  unreasonable  in  them,  so 
he  had  received  express  command  from  the  king, 
•*  not  to  communicate  them."  However,  after  he 
had  avoided  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  they  con- 
tinued peremptory  in  the  demand,  in  the  end,  he 
produced  them  to  be  perused  by  the  committee  of 
both  houses.  The  truth  is,  the  earfs  condition  was 
very  slippery,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  safely 
managed  by  the  most  dexterous  person. 

He  was  designed  to  that  employment  by  the 
king,  shortly  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, (or  rather  before;  not  without  some  advice 
from  that  earl,)  with  as  great  circumstances  of 
grace  and  favour,  as  could  be ;  and  as  a  person,  of 
whom  entirely  the  king  assured  himself,  being  then 
so  ungracious  to  the  parliament,  that  as  there  were 
some  sharp  glances  at  him  in  that  time,  (which  are 
before  remembered,)  so  nothing  preserved  him  bom 
a  public  exception,  but  the  interest  of  the  earl  oC 
Northumberland,  whose    sister   he   had   married; 
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BOOK  whom  that  party  was  not  wiOiiig  to  ineooMile. 
_1_  After  the  reb^fon  was  hrcke  out  in  Irdendj  and 


1643,  ^1^  ]^j]jg  iigd  committed  the  canying  on  the  war  to 
the  houses,  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  tar 
his  province,  to  render  himself  as  gracious  to  that 
people  as  was  possible ;  and  laboured  that  with  so 
good  effect  and  industry,  that  he  omitted  that  care 
which  should  have  been  observed  in  continuing  his 
interest  at  court.  For  the  king  and  queen  grew 
every  day  less  satisfied  with  him ;  which  sure  he 
did  not  with  wariness  enough  provide  against; 
though,  I  believe,  he  had  never  unfaithful  purposes 
towards  either  of  them ;  but  did  sadly  projecrt,  by 
his  demeanour  and  interest  in  the  houses,  to  ]m>- 
vide  so  well  for  Ireland,  and  to  go  thither  in  so 
good  a  condition,  that,  being  once  there,  he  might 
be  able  to  serve  the  king  as  he  should  be  required. 

But  one  man  is  rarely  able  to  act  both  those 
parts :  for  his  shewing  his  instructions,  he  gave  a 
reason,  whidi,  if  he  had  been  free  firom  all  other 
objections,  might  appear  no  ill  excuse :  *'  He  knew 
''  his  instructions  were  such,  that,  being  perused  by 
^^  the  committee,  could  by  no  misconstruction,  or 
possible  perversion,  be  wrested  to  the  king's  dis- 
advantage ;''  as  indeed  they  never  ware  aUe,  nor 
ever  attempted,  to  fix  any  reproach  from  them  upon 
die  king.  **  Whereas,  after  they  were  so  peremptorily 
^  required,  if  he  should  have  as  pereraptorfly  re* 
'*  fused  to  submit,  they  would  have  concluded  that 
^  there  had  been  somewhat  unjustifiable  in  them, 
imd  upon  that  jealousy  made  no  scruple  of  pub- 
lishing the  worst  reproaches  upon  his  majesty." 
And  it  may  be,  he  was  not  without  an  miagination» 
tiiat  if  by  tUs  contest  he  had  drawn  the  di^deasure 
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of  the  two  houses  upon  him,  as  could  not  be  avoid-  booic 
ed,  his  misfortune  at  court  might  have  suffered  that      ^'' 


contest'  to  hare  depressed  him*.  And  when  he  left  *®^^' 
the  king  between  Nottingham  and  l^urewsburj,  his 
condition  was  so  low  at  court^  that  a  man  might 
have  imagined  his  interest  would  be  best  preserved 
by  being  within  the  verge  of  the  parliament's  pro- 
tection. As  his  return  to  London  was  besides  the 
king^s  expectation,  so  his  stay  there  was  longer  than 
seemed  to  be  intended^  by  his  own  proposal ;  for  he 
staid  there  above  two  months,  till  after  the  battle  of 
£dge-hiU,  and  both  parties  being  fixed  in  their  winter 
quarters ;  and  then^  without  waiting  again  on  the 
king,  though  Oxford  was  very  few  miles  out  of  his 
way,  about  the  end  of  November,  he  went  to  Ches- 
ter, with  a  purpose  of  transporting  himself  for  Ire- 
land, but  without  the  least  appearance  of  addition 
of  strength,  or  provisions  from  the  parliament ;  nei- 
ther were  their  ships  there  ready  to  transport  him. 

About  the  end  of  November,  four  officers  of  the 
army  in  Irdand,  sir  James  Montgomery,  sir  Hard- 
ress  Waller,  colonel  Arthur  Hiil,  and  colonel  Audly 
Mervin,  having  been  employed  from  Ireland  to  so- 
licit the  parliament  for  succours,  came  from  London 
to  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king ;  in 
which  they  told  him,  **  that  they  had  addre^ed 
^*  themselves  to  the  parliament  for  supplies,  whose 
<<  sense  of  their  miseries,  and  indination  to  tedress 
them^,  appeared  very  tender  to  them;  but  the 
present  distempers  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
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*  contest]  omitted  in  MS.  ^  at  court]  Not  in  M8. 

*  depressed  him]  MS.  adds :  ^  intended]  Not  in  MS. 
and   revenged  itself  upon   the  ^  them]  Not  in  MS. 
choler  of  me  other. 
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BOOK  **  were  grown  so  great,  that  all  future  passages,  hj 
^*  which  comfort  and  life  should  be  conveyed  to  that 
gasping  kingdom,  seemed  totally  to  be  obstructed ; 
so  that,  unless  his  majesty,  out  of  his  singular  wis- 
dom and  fatherly  care,  applied  some  speedy  re- 
medy %  his  loyal  and  distressed  subjects  of  that 
kingdom. must  inevitably  perish.     They  acknow- 
ledged his  princely  favour  and  goodness  since  this 
rebellion,  so  abundantly  expressed  in  a  deep  sense 
and  lively  resentment  of  their  bleeding  condition ; 
and  therefore  they  besought  him,  among  his  other 
weighty  cares,  so  to  reflect  upon  the  bleeding  con- 
**  dition  of  that  perishing  kingdom,  that  timely  re- 
'^  lief  might  be  afforded.     Otherwise  his  loyal  sub- 
jects there  must  yield  their  fortunes,  as  a  prey ; 
their  lives,  a  sacrifice ;  and  their  religion,  a  scorn 
to  the  merciless  rebels,  powerfully  assisted  fVom 
'*  abroad.** 

And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  protestants,  in 
that  kingdom,  was  very  miserable :  for,  whilst  the 
distractions  of  England  kept  them  from  receiving 
succours  from  thence^,  the  rebels  had  arms,  ammu- 
nition, money,  and  commanders,  from  Rome,  Spain, 
and  France ;  the  pope  having  sent  a  formal  avowed 
nuncio,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  Irish  submitted ; 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  having  sent 
great  supplies,  and  their  agents,  to  countenance  and 
foment  the  rebellion ;  who  gave  notable  countenance 
to  the  assembly  and  formed  councU  for  the  rebels, 
settled  at  Kilkenny. 

The  king,  who  weU  knew  this  petition  was  sent 
by  the  permission  of  those  at  Westminster,  and  that 

•  remedy]  care  '  from  thence]  Not  m  MS. 
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the  i^ients  employed  were  men  of  notorious  disaffec-  aook 
tion  to  him»  who  looked  for  some  such  answer  as 


€€ 


migfat  improve  the  envy  of  the  people,  used  the  ^^^** 
messengers  with  all  possible  grace,  and  returned 
them  as  gracious  an  answer :  **  That,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  that  monstrous  rebellion,  he  had  had 
no  greater  sorrow,  than  for  the  bleeding  condition 
of  that  his  kingdom.  That  he  had,  by  aU  means, 
laboured,  that  timely  relief  might  be  afforded  to 
**  it,  and  consented  to  all  propositions,  how  disad- 
^^  vantageous  soever  to  himself,  that  had  been  offer- 
'*  ed  to  him  to  that  purpose ;  and,  not  only  at  first 
^*  recommended  their  condition  to  both  his  houses 
^  of  parliament,  and  immediately,  of  his  own  mere 
^^  motion,  sent  over  several  commissions,  and  caused 
^  some  proportion  of  arms  and  ammunition  (which 
the  petitioners  well  knew  to  have  been  a  great* 
support  to  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom) 
to  be  conveyed  to  them  out  of  Scotland,  and  offer- 
'^  ed  ten  thousand  volunteers  to  undertake  that  war ; 
«  but  had  often  pressed,  by  many  several  messages, 
*'  that  sufficient  succours  might  be  hastened  thither, 
'*  and  other  matters  of  smaller  importance  laid  by, 
'^  which  did  divert  it ;  and  offered,  and  most  really 
^  intaided,  in  his  own  royal  person,  to  have  under- 
gone the  danger  of  that  war,  for  the  defence  of 
his  good  subjects,  and  the  chastisement  of  those 
perfidious  and  barbarous  rebels ;  and  in  his  several 
'^  expressions  of  hi9  desires  of  treaty  and  peace,  he 
**  had  declared  the  miserable  present  condition  and 
«<  certain  future  loss  of  Ireland,  to  be  one  of  the 
<^  principal  motives  most  earnestly  to  desire,  that 
<<  the  present  distractions  of  this  kingdom  might  be 
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BOOK  ^*  composed,  and  that  others  would  concur  with  him 
'     "  to  the  same  end,' 
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1643.        He  told  them,  ''  He  was  well  pleased,  that  his  of- 
^  fers,  concurrence,  actions,  and  expressions,  were 
so  rightly  ynderstood  by  tJie  petitioners,  and  those 
who  had  employed  them,  (notwithstanding  the 
groundless  and  horrid  aspersions  whidi  had  been 
cast  upon  him ;)  but  he  wished,  that,  instead  of  a 
mere  general  complaint,  to  which  his  majesty 
could  make  no  return  but  of  compassion,  they 
could  have  digested,  ratd  o£fered  to  him  any  such 
desires,  by  consenting  to  which,  he  might  convey, 
^  at  least  in  some  degree,  comfort  and  life  to  that 
gasping  kingdom;    preserve  his   distressed  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  same  from  inevitably  perish- 
ing, and  the  true  protestant  religion  from  bdng 
scorned  and  trampled  on  by  those  merciless  rebels. 
**  And,  if  the  petitioners  could  yet  think  of  any 
**  such,  and  propose  them  to  his  majesty,  he  assured 
them,  that  by  his  readiness  to  consent,  and  his 
thanks  to  them  £n*  the  proposal,  he  would  make 
it  appear  to  them,  that  their  most  pressing  per- 
sonal sufferings  could  not  make  them  more  desir- 
ous of  relief,  than  his  care  of  the  true  religion, 
**  and  of  his  faithful  subjects,  and  of  his  duty,  which 
^<  oUiged  him,  to  his  power,  to  }>rotect  both,  ren- 
**  dered  him  desirous  to  aflbrd  it  to  them." 

The  king  being  fully  informed  now,  as  wdl  by 
this  committee,  as  from  his  ministers  of  st^e  in 
timt  kingdom,  of  the  growing  power  of  the  rebels  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  weak  resistance  his  good  sub- 
jects were  like  to  make,  whose  only  hopes  depended 
upon  those  succours  which  they  presumed  the  lord 
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lieutaumt  would  bring  over  with  him,  and  that  he  book 
was  now  going  thither  without  the  leadt  addition  of. 


strength,  or  probable  assurance  that  any  would  be  ^^^^' 
sent  after  him;  his  majesty  considered  likewise, 
that,  besides  the  damp  this  naked  arrival  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  there  must  cast  upon  the  minds  of  all,  it 
would  make  likewise  a  great  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  there.  For,  upon  his  landing,  the 
commission  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  of  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army,  would  be  determined;  and 
there  had  those  jealousies  and  disrespects  passed  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Leicester  and  him,  that  the  earl 
of  Ormond  was  resolved,  no  more  to  continue  that 
Gommand,  but  immediately  to  transport  himself  out 
of  that  kingdom;  by  which  the  king  should  lose 
the  service  of  a  person  much  the  most  powerful, 
most  able,  and  most  pbpular  within  that  kingdom  s ; 
and  who  had,  with  wonderful  courage  afad  conduct, 
and  almost  miraculous  success,  hitherto  restrained 
the  rage  and  fury  of  the  rebds,  and  indeed  a  man 
so  accomplished,  that  he  had  either  no  enemies,  or 
such  who  were  ashamed  to  profess  they  were  so. 

Upon  these  considerations,  the  king  thought  fit, 
for  some  time,  till  he  might  farther  weigh  the  whole 
business,  to  suspend  the  earl  of  Leicester's  journey : 
and  therefore  sent  to  him  to  Chester  (irhere  he  had 
lain,  in  some  indisposition  of  health,  above  a  fort- 
night; and  the  ships  being  not  yet  come  for  his 
transpottation)  **  to  attend  his  mafesty  at  Oxford  f 
which  he  did  shortly  after  Christmas,  and  continued 
there ;  the  king  directing  the  earl  of  Ormond  (whom 
about  this  time  he  made  a  marquis)  **  to  carry  on 

•f  kingdom]  province 
VOI-.  III.  I  i 
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BOOK  *'  the  war  as  he  had  done ;  and,  during  the  absence 
"  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  dispose  of  all  jdaoes  and 


1643,  u  offices  in  the  army  which  became  void."  His  ma- 
jesty likewise  at  this  time  made  ^  an  alteration  in 
the  dvil  power;  for  whereas  sir  William  Parsons 
and  sir  John  Burlacy  had  continued  lords  justices 
from  and  before  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
the  king  finding  that  sir  William  Parsons  (who  was 
a  man  of  long  experience  in  that  kingdom,  and  con- 
fessed abilities,  but  always  of  suspected  reputation) 
did  him  all  imaginable  disservice,  and  combined 
with  the  parliament  in  England,  removed  him' 
from  that  trust ;  and,  in  his  room,  deputed  sir  Harry 
Tichbome,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  fame,  that 
though  the  parliament  was  heartily  angry  at  the 
remove  of  the  other,  and  knew  this  would  never  be 
brought  to  serve  their  turn,  they  could  not  fiisten 
any  reproach  upon  the  king  for  this  alteration. 

Another  circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten. 
After  the  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  parliament 
had  sent  over  two  ^  of  their  members  of  the  com- 
mons (Mr.  Raynolds  and  Mr.  Goodwyn)  as  a  com- 
mittee into  Ireland,  to  reside  at  DuUin,  and  had 
given  directions  to  the  lords  justices,  ^Hhat  they 
should  have  leave  to  be  present  at  ^  their  consulta- 
tions ;"  whirti  they  had ;  and  were  no  other  than 
spies  upon  those,  who  should  presume  to  deliver 
any  opinions  there  not  agreeable  to  the  saise  of  the 
houses.  When  the  king  made  that  alteration  in 
the  government,  he  likewise  took  notice,  that  strang- 

^  His  majesty  likewise  at  this  time  removed  sir  WilL  P«nons 
time  made]  and  likewise  mak-         ^  two]  a  couple 
iDg  1  at]  at  all 

^  rerooyed  him]   about    this 
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ers  were  admitted  to  be  present  at  their  debates,  book 
which  had  never  been  before  practised ;  and  there*     ^^' 


fore  required  them,  "  that  it  might  be  so  no  more."  ^  ^^' 
Hereupon,  the  committee,  who  had  carried  them- 
selves very  insolently  and  seditiously  there,  and  with 
notable  contempt  of  the  king,  and  his  authority, 
were,  by  the  lords  justices  and  council,  inhibited 
from  being  present  at  the  council;  and  thereupon 
they  quickly  left  the  kingdom,  and  returned  to 
London;  the  parliament  unreasonably "*  accusing 
the  king  of  a  new  breach  of  privilege,  for  this  dis- 
respect to  their  members.  This  was  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  war  being  that  spring  prosperously  car- 
ried on  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  still  staying  at  Oxford  with  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant.  And  so  we  will  return  to  Oxford 
aod  London. 

Many  days  being  past  since  the  return  of  the 
committee  of  lords  and  commons  from  Oxford,  with 
the  king's  answer  to  their  propositions,  and  no  reply 
being  made  by  the  houses,  or  indeed  any  solemn 
debate  entered  thereupon,  (for  his  majesty  had  every 
day  information  of  what  passed  among  them,  even 
in  their  most  secret  councils,)  and,  on  the  contrary, 
preparations  more  vigorously  intended  for  the  war, 
than  had  been  before,  in  sending  out  strong  parties 
to  infest  the  king's  quarters,  (for,  besides  the  incur- 
sions and  progress  of  sir  William  Waller,  which  are 
before  remembered,  Mr.  Hambden  had  made  some 
attempts  upon  the  Brill,  a  garrison  of  the  king's 
upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  without  ef- 
fect, and  with  some  considerable  loss,)  in  levying 

"^  unreasonably]  MS.  adds :  and  impudently 
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BOOK  great  numbers  of  men,  for  the  recruiting  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army;   and  designing  new  extraordinary 


1643.    ways  for  the  raising  of  money,  and  associating  se- 
veral counties  of  the  kingdom,  towards  the  raising 
new  armies :  the  king,  as  weU  to  have  the  conve- 
niency  of  sending  to  London,  (of  which  journeys  he 
made  good  use,)  as  to  quicken  and  necessitate  them 
to  some  reply,  sent  another  message  to  them,  put- 
The  king    tiug  them  in  mind  of  *^  the  proposition  he  had  made 
f^*ho^  "  for  a  cessation  of  arms  f  and  desired  "  if"  they 
hu"ro^'  "  approved  of  a  cessation,  that  the  day  upon  which 
action  "  ^^y  thought  fit  it  should  begin,  and  such  parti- 
of  arms.     «  culars,  Hmits,  and  conditions  of  it,  as  were  neces- 
"  sary  to  be  understood,  and  agreed  on,  before  the 
'^  cessation  itself  could  actually  begin,  might  be  pro- 
posed by  them.     Since,"  his   majesty  said,  "he 
supposed^  by  the  present  great  preparations  of  se- 
veral forces  to  march  several  ways,  that^  till  all 
''  that  should  be  agreed  upon,  they  did  not  conceive 
'^  themselves  obliged  to  an  actual  cessation ;  so  nei- 
ther, tiU  then,  did  his  majesty  conceive  himself 
obliged  to  it:  however,  he  wished  it  might  be 
"  clearly  understood  between  them,  that  no  such 
*'  imputations,  as  had  been  formerly,  might  be  laid 
"  upon  him,  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  that  might 
**  intervene." 

This  message  put  a  necessity  upon  them,  of  en- 
tering again  upon  the  argument,  and  gave  themi 
who  desired  peace  and  accommodation,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  for  the  debate,  which  had  been  craft- 
ily laid  aside  for  the  despatch  of  other  matters ;  that 
party,  which  was  most  deeply  engaged  in  the  war, 

» if)  that  if 
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and  resolved  to  cany  it  on,  having  a  notable  dex^  book 
terity  in  keeping  those  things  from  being  debated,     ^^' 


in  which  they  found  their  sense  would  not  prevail.    ^^^^• 
And  at  this  time,  the  number  of  those  in  both 
houses,  who  really  desired  the  same  peace  the  king 
did,  was  (if  they  had  not  been  overwitted  by  them) 
superior  to  the  other.     For,  besides  that  many  per* 
sons,  who  from  the  beginning  had  always  dissented 
from  them,  for  their  ease  and  conveniency  had  staid 
an^ong  them,  very  many  were  convinced  in  their 
understandings,  that  they  had  been   misled;  and 
discerned,  in  what  a  bottomless  gulph  of  misery  the 
kingdom  would  be  plunged,  if  an  immediate  com- 
posure were  not  made ;  and  some  of  those  who  had 
been  as  fierce  as  any,  and  given  as  great  counte- 
nance to  the  kindling  the  fire,  either  out  of  con- 
science that  they  had  done  amiss,  or  fear  that  the 
king  would  prevail  by  power,  or  anger  that  they 
found  other  men  valued  above  them ;  in  their  pre- 
sent distraction,  or  their  natural  inconstancy  even 
in  ill,  were  most  solicitous  for  a  treaty.     So  that, 
within  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  message, 
both  houses  agreed,  ^*  that  there  should  be  a  treaty.  Both 
^  in  which  so  much  of  the  king's  propositions  as  ^^^Jj^ 
"  concerned  the  magazines,  forts,  and  ships,  and  tbejjj^**,*^* 
*'  proposition  of  both  houses  for  the  disbanding  the  they  send 
**  armies,  should  be  first  treated  on,  and  concluded,  conduct. 
**  before  the  proceeding  to  treat  upon  any  of  the 
^  other  propositions ;  and  that  the  treaty  should  be- 
*^  gin  the  fourth  of  March,  or  sooner  if  it  might  be ; 
**  and  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  time  should  not 
"  exceed  twenty  days." 

The  persons  they  made  choice  of  to  treat,  were 
the  earl  of  Northumberland^  the  lord  Say,  Mr.  Pierre- 

lis 
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BOOK  point,  sir  William  Armyn,  sir  John  Holland,   and 
Mr.  Whitlock,  for  whose   safe  conduct  they  des- 


1643.    patched  a  messenger  to  his  majesty;  this  resolution 

The  king    \}ems  takcu  but  the  last  day  of  February.    As  soon 

all  tbej      as  the  request  was  presented,  the  king  returned  a 

ihTionr     safe  conduct  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and 

^^*  the  four  commoners ;  but  refused  to  admit  the  lord 

Say  to  his  presence,  upon  the  same  exception  he 

had  formerly  refused  sir  John  Evelyn  at  Colebrook ; 

his  lordship  being  personally  excepted  from  pardon 

by  a  former  proclamation;  but  signified,  ''that  if 

"  they  would  employ  any  other  person  not  within 

**  the  same  rule,  he  should  as  freely  come  as  if  he 

"  were  in  the  safe  conduct/' 

Whether  the  lord  Say  was  nominated  by  those 
who  believed  they  should  be  able,  upon  the  refusal 
of  him,  (which  they  could  not  but  foresee,)  to  break 
off  all  overtures  of  farther  treaty ;  or  whether  they 
believed,  they  had  so  far  prevailed  by  underhand 
negociations  at  Oxford,  that  he  should  be  admitted, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
king  to  yield  to  what  they  proposed,  or  at  least  to 
have  engaged  the  king  to  those  who  would  have 
yielded  to  him,  I  know  not ;  but  as  it  was  not  so 
insisted  on  at  Westminster  as  to  break  the  treaty, 
so  many  were  of  opinion  at  Oxford,  that  the  king 
should  have  admitted  him.  They  said,  **  he  was  a 
*'  wise  man,  and  could  not  but  know,  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  any  impression 
upon  his  majesty's  judgment  in  the  propositions 
''  in  debate ;  and  therefore,  that  he  would  never 
**  have  suffered  himself  to  be  designed  to  that  nego- 
**  ciation,  (which,  without  doubt,  by  his  interest  in 
**  both  houses  he  might  have  prevented,)  if  he  did 
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not  purpose  to  do  some  signal  service  to  his  ma-  book 
jesty."    And  indeed  many  believed,  *^  that  if  be 


4f 


«<  had  come»  and  found  the  king's  goodness  inclined  ^^'^^' 
'^  to  pardon  and  trust  him,  that  he  would  have  done 
^*  the  best  he  could,  to  redeem  his  former  breaches." 
Others  were  of  opinion,  '^  that  he  was  so  far  from 
being  inclined  to  serve  the  king,  or  advance  the 
treaty,  that  they  would  have  sent  him  ^  as  a  spy, 
lest  others  should  f  and  these  were  the  thoughts 
both  at  Oxford  and  London.  But  the  king,  who 
knew  the  lord  Say  as  well  as  any  of  them,  believed, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  good,  and  if 
it  had,  that  it  was  not  in  his  will ;  was  resolved  not 
to  break  his  rule,  lest  such  a  remission  might  give 
advantage  against  him  in  the  future:  and  so  sent 
the  answer  above  remembered.  Together  with  this 
desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  they  sent  his  majesty 
word,  **  that  they  had  Ukewise  consented,  that 
**  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  arms  on  either  side^ 
<'  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  hereafter 
**  following. 

1.  ^^  That  all  manner  of  arms,  ammunition,  vies  The  two 
«  tuals,  money,  bullion,  and  all  other  commodities, M,!dtii«r 
«  passing , without  such  a  safe  conduct  as  may  war-^^'®j[* 
**  rant  their  passage,  may  be  stayed  and  seized  on, 

*'  as  if  no  cessation  was  agreed  on. 

2.  **  That  all  manner  of  persons,  passing  without 
**  such  a  safe  conduct  as  is  mentioned  in  the  article 
*'  next  going  before,  shall  be  apprehended,  and  de- 
"  tained,  as  if  no  such  cessation  were  agreed  on 
♦*  at  all. 

<*  they  would  have  sent  him}  he  should  huve  been  sent 
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BOOK  $.  *^  That  his  majesty's  forces  in  Oxfinrdahire 
'  **  should  advance  no  nearer  to  Windsor  than  Wfaeat- 
1643.  ft  i^y^  Qj^^  Jq  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to  Ayles- 
**  burj  than  Brill ;  and  that,  in  Berkshire,  the  forces 
**  respectively  shall  not  advance  nearer  the  one  to 
**  the  other,  than  now  they  are :  and  that  the  par- 
**  Uament  forces  in  Oxfordshire  shall  advance  no 
*^  nearer  to  Oxford  than  Henl^,  and  those  in  Buck- 
inghamshire no  nearer  to  Oxford  than  Aylesbury : 
and  that  his  majesty's  forces  shall  make  no  new 
quarters,  above  twelve  miles  from  Oxfoisd,  any 
way ;  and  the  parliament  forces  shall  take  no  new 
quarters,  above  twelve  miles  from  Windsor,  any 
**  way. 

4.  **  That  no  siege  shaU  be  begun  or  continued 
against  Gloucester ;  and  that  his  majesty's  forces, 
now  employed  in  the  si^e,  shall  return  to  CSien- 

f*  cester  and  Malmsbury,  or  to  Oxford,  as  shall  be 
*^  most  for  their  convenience ;  and  the  parliament 
**  forces,  whidi  are  in  Gloucestershire,  shall  remain 
in  the  cities  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  the  castle 
and  town  of  Berkley,  or  retire  nearer  to  Windsor, 
**  as  they  shall  see  cause :  and  that  those  of  Wales, 
^*  which  are  drawn  to  Gloucester,  shall  return  to 
*^  their  quarters  where  they  were  before  they  drew 
"  down  to  Gloucestershire. 

5.  **  That,  in  case  it  be  pretended  on  either  side, 
'*  that  the  cessation  is  violated,  no  act  of  hostility  is 

immediately  to  follow,  but  first  the  party  com- 
plaining is  to  acquaint  the  lord  general  on  the 
'^  other  side,  and  to  allow  three  days,  after  notice, 
*^  for  satisfaction ;  and  in  case  satisfaction  be  not 
given,  or  accepted,  then  five  days'  notice  to  be 
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'*  given,  befinre  hostility  h^n,  and  the  like  to  be  book 

*^  observed  in  the  remoter  armies,  by  the  command '- — 

•'♦  ew  ia  chief.  ^^43. 

6.  <^  Lastly,  that  all  other  forces,  in  the  kingdom 
^*  of  Ei^Iand,  and  dominion  of  Wales,  not  before 
**  mentioned,  shall  remain  in  the  same  quarters,  and 
*^  places,  as  they  are  at  the  time  of  publishing  this 
**  cessation,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  are 
**  mentioned  in  the  articles  before.  And  that  this 
**  cessation  shall  not  extend,  to  restrain  the  setting 
forth  or  employing  of  any  ships,  for  the  defence  of 
his  majesty's  dominions." 

All  which  they  desired  ^*  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  ratify  and  confirm ;  and  that  this  cessa- 
tion might  begin  upon  the  fourth  of  March  next, 
or  sooner  if  it  might  be ;  and  continue  until  the 
'^  five  and  twentieth  of  the  same  month ;  an4  in  the 
^^  mean  time  to  be  published  on  either  side ;  and 
'^  that  the  treaty  might  likewise  commence  upon 
*^  the  same  day ;  and  the  continuance  thereof  not  to 
"  exceed  twenty  days." 

These  propositions  were  delivei^d  to  his  majesty 
on  the  first  of  March,  whidbi  was  almost  a  month 
after  the  cessation  had  been  proposed  by  him,  (for 
his  {MTopositions  were  made  on  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary,) which  administered  cause  of  doubt,  that  the 
overture  was  not  sincere ;  siiii^ce  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible, that  the  cessation  could  begin  so  soon  as  the 
fiwMh,  by  which  time,  though  the  king  should  con- 
sei^  to  the  terms  proposed,  upon  sight,  his  answer 
could  very  hardly  be  returned  to  them.  But  the 
articles  themselves  were  such  as  occasioned  much 
debate,  and  difference  of  opinipn,  anpong  ^hose  who 
desired  the  same  thing.    The  king,  aftier  the  exa^ 
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BOOK   mination  of  them  with  his  privy-council,  and  at  a 

VI 

'      council  of  war,  made  a  committee  out  of  each,  to 
^^^^'    consider  the  inconvenience    his   consent  to   them 
might  produce  to  his  party,  if  that  cessation  and 
treaty  did  not  produce  a  peace ;  and  the  inequality 
in  them,  if  the  overture  passed  from  an  equal  enemy 
according  to  the  rules  of  ww.     Some  were  of  opi- 
nion, "  that  the  cessation  should  be  consented  to  by 
*^  the  king,  upon  the  articles  proposed,  though  they 
^*  should  be  thought  unequal,  not  only  because  it 
'*  would  be  an  act  of  great  grace  and  compassion  to 
the  people,  to  give  them  some  respite,  and  taste 
of  peace,  and  the  not  consenting  to  it  (the  reason 
not  being  so  easy  to  be  understood)  would  be  as 
impopular  and  ungracious;    but  that,  they  be- 
**  lieved,  it  would  at  least  cast  the  people  into  such 
**  a  slumber,  that  much  of  their  fury  and  madness 
**  would  be  abated ;   and  that  they  would  not  be 
easily  induced  to  part  with  the  ease  they  felt,  and 
would  look  upon  that  party  as  an  enemy,  that 
robbed  them  of  it ;  that  it  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  charitable  intercourse,  and  revive  that 
freedom  of  conversation,  which^  of  itself,  upon  so 
great  advantage  of  reason,  as  they  believed  the 
king's  cause  gave,  would  rectify  the  understanding 
of  many  who  were  misled ;  but  especially,  that  it 
**  would  not  only  hinder  the  recruit  of  the  earl  of 
**  Essex's  army,  (for  that  no  man  would  be  so  mad 
to  declare  themselves  against  the  king,  when  they 
saw  a  cessation,*  in  order  to  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,)  but  would  lessen  the  forces  he  had  al- 
ready ;  in  that  the  army  consisted  most  of  men 
**  engaged  by  the  pay,  not  affection  to  the  cause ; 
who,  upon  such  a  remission  of  duty  as  would  ne- 
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**  oessarily  attend  a  cessation,  would  abandon  a  party  book 
**  which  they  foresaw,  upon  a  peace,  must  be  con-        ' 


« 

u 

u 
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*^  demnedP,  though  it  might  be  secure:  and  where-  ^^^* 
**  as  all  overtures  of  a  treaty  hitherto  had  advanced 
their  levies  upon  pretence  of  being  in  a  posture 
not  to  be  contemned,  they  believed,  a  real  cessa- 
tion would  render  those  levies  impossible." 
Others  thought  **  any  cessation  disadvantageous 
enough  to  the  king;  and  therefore,  that  the 
terms,  upon  which  it  was  to  be  made,  were  to  be 
precisely  looked  to :  that  the  articles  proposed 
would  only  produce  a  suspension  of  present  acts 
of  hostility  and  blood  among  the  soldiers ;  but  not 
give  the  least  taste  of  peace,  or  admit  the  least 
benefit  to  the  people ;  for  that  all  intercourse  and 
conversation  was  inhibited,  insomuch  as  no  person 
of  the  king's  party,  though  no  soldier,  had  liberty 
^*  to  visit  his  wife,  or  family,  out  of  the  king's  quar- 
*<  ters,  during  this  cessation ;  and  the  hindering  re^ 
**  emits  could  only  prejudice  the  king,  not  at  all  the 
'*  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  at  present  a  greater  army 
*'  than  ever  before ;  and  the  city  of  London  was 
such  a  magazine  of  men,  as  could  supply  him 
upon  very  small  warning.  Besides,  though  the 
**  state  of  the  king's  army  and  quarters  about  Ox- 
**  ford  was  such  as  might  receive  some  advantage 
**  by  a  cessation ;  yet,  in  the  west,  it  was  hoped  his 
**  affairs  were  in  the  bud ;  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
**  was  so  much  master  in  the  north,  that  if  a  peace 
<^  ensued  not,  (which  wise  men  did  not  believe  was 
"  seriously  intended  on  the  parliament's  part,  by 
**  reason  the  propositions  to  be  treated  on  were  so 

P  condemned]  infamous 
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BOOK  *^  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be  consented  to,) 

1— .^^  such  a  cessation  would  hinder  the  motion  and 

1 643.  «  progress  of  the  earFs  good  fortune,  and  give  time 
'^  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  present  very  low, 
**  to  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  as  might  give 
^<  new  trouble."  And  it  is  certain  the  northern 
forces  had  then  great  dread  of  this  cessation. 

To  these  considerations  was  added  another  of 
greater  moment,  and  which  could  be  less  answered  p 
by  any  access  of  benefit  and^  advantage  on  the 
king^s  party.  Hitherto  the  parliament  had  raised 
their  vast  sums  of  money,  for  the  support  of  their 
army,  (which  could  only  be  supported  by  constant 
great  pay,)  and  for'  the  discharge  of  their  other 
immense  expenses,  incident  to  such  a  rebellion, 
from  the  city  of  London,  and  principally  from  their 
Mends,  not  daring  so  rigidly  to  execute  tiieir  ordi- 
nances generally,  but  contented  themselves  with 
some  severe  judgments  upon  particular  men,  whom 
they  had  branded  with  some  extraordinary  mark  of 
malignancy,  out  of  London,  save  only  that  they 
gleaned  among  their  own  zealots  upon  voluntary 
cdlections,  and  plundered  by  their  army,  which 
brought  no  supply  to  their  common  stock :  and  of 
what  they  imposed  upon  cities  and  towns,  wherein  ^ 
they  had  garrisons,  (in  which  they  had  been  like- 
wise very  tender,)  they  had  reqeived  very  little ;  not 
venturing  yet,  by  any  general  tax  and  imposition 
upon  the  people,  to  inflame  them,  and  inform  them 
how  "^  they  meant  to  invade  their  liberty  and  their 

P  answered]    answered  and        *  of]  Not  in  MS. 
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property,  with  the  jealousy  whereof  they  had  blown  fiooR 
them  up  to  all  those  swellings  and  seditious  hu- 


mours against  the  king;  and  apprehending,  that  if   ^^^^• 
they  should  attempt  that,  any  encouragement  of 
strength  from  any  of  the  king's  armies  would  make 
the  whole  kingdom  rise  against  them. 

But  now,  after  they  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  Th«  >»«•«• 

'  pan  fta  or- 

framed  even  articles  for  a  cessation,  they  passed  an  dinuoe  for 
ordinance  for  a  weekly  assessment  throughout  the!U!^mJnt 
kingdom,  towards  the  support  of  the  war ;  by  which  ®  ^ote 
was  imposed  upon  the  city  of  London  the  weekly  '^"^s^o™' 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  the  whole 
kingdom  no  less  than  a  weekly  payment  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds, 
amounting  in  the  year  to  one  million  seven  hundred 
forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six  pounds ; 
a  prodigious  sum  for  a  people  to  bear,  who,  before 
this  war,  thought  the  payment  of  two  subsidies  in  ^ 
year,  which,  in  the  best  times,  never  amounted  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  never  in 
our  age  to  above  a  hundred  and  fifty,  an  insupport- 
able burden  upon  the  kingdom :  which  '  indeed  had 
scarce  borne  the  same,  under  all  the  kings  that  ever 
reigned. 

For  the  speedy  and  exact  collection  whereof,  they 
appointed,  by  the  same  ordinance,  commissioners  in 
each  county,  such  as  were  sufficiently  inclined  to, 
and  engaged  in  their  designs.  To  this  they  added 
other  ordinances,  for  exacting  the  twentieth  part, 
and  other  payments,  throughout  the  kingdom ;  which 
had  been  only  undergone  (and  that  not  generally) 
in  London ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sequestering  and 
seizing  of  the  estates  of  all  who  adhered  to  the 

'  which]  and 
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BOOK  IdDe.    "  Now  if  a  cessation  were  consented  to  br 
''  the  king,  on  the  articles  proposed,  and  thereby 


1643.  «  the  king's  forces  locked  up  within  the  several 
*^  limits  and  narrow  liounds,  in  which  they  were 
'*  contained,  these  ordinances  might  be  executed 
throughout  all  their  quarters;  and  thereby  vast 
sums  be  raised.  Their  great  association  of  Nor- 
folk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
and  Essex,  (in  neither  of  which  the  king  had  any 
visible  party^  or  one  fixed  quarter,)  upon  which, 
the  apprehension  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  ad- 
'^  vance  upon  them,  kept  them  from  notable  pres- 
**  sures,  would  by  this  means  yield  them  a  great 
'^  supply  of  men  and  money.  In  Somersetshire  and 
**  Devonshire,  whilst  sir  Ralph  Hopton  might  here- 
'*  by  be  kept  from  advancing,  they  might  raise  what 
'*  they  would,  and  might  dispose  of  the  stocks  and 
**  personal  estates  of  those,  whom  they  had,  and 
**  would  declare  to  be  malignant ;  and  so  this  cessa- 
**  tion,  besides  the  damage  and  prejudice  to  the 
'*  loyal  party,  would  probably  fill  the  rebels'  coffers, 
**  the  emptiness  whereof  was  the  most,  if  not  only, 
**  probable  way  and  means  to  determine  the  war." 

These  considerations  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  those,  who  believed  the  treaty  was  not  like  to 
produce  a  peace;  the  number  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  a  new  resolution,  at  this  time  entered 
upon,  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  *^  to  fortify  the  city 
The  dty  of «  of  Loudou,  and  to  draw  a  line  about  it ;"  which 
fortified,  was  executed  with  marvellous  expedition;  which, 
many  believed,  would  not  have  been  then  done, 
both  for  the  charge  and  jealousy  of  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  resolved  it  should  not  yet  return  to  the  king's 
obedience.     And  many  persons  of  honour  and  qua- 


es 
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lify  about  the  king,  who  had  given  great  Mfe  to  his  boor 
affairs,  were  so  startled  with  the  sense  of  it,  that      ^^' 


they  addressed  themselves  together  to  his  majesty,    '  ^^^' 
and  besought  him,  **  that  they  might  not  lose  that 
now,  by  an  unequal  cessation,  which  had  been 
preserved  for  them,  during  the  licence  of  hostility; 
*'  and  that  his  and  their  enemies  might  not  be  that 
**  way  enabled  to  destroy  them,  which  yet  they 
*'  durst  not  attempt  to  do  by  any  other  yj"    The  The  king*! 
king  hereupon,  after  solemn  debates  in  council,  the  oriut^ 
chief  officers  of  his  army  being  present,  resolved  to{JJ|^^" 
make  such  alterations  in  the  articles,  as  miirht  make  ^p^'/r- 

^  tidet  of 

the  terms  a  little  more  equal,  at  least  prevent  so  in-  cemtion. 
tolerable  disadvantages. 

1.  ^'  To  the  first  article  as  it  was  proposed  by 
^  them,  his  majesty  fully  and  absolutely  consented. 

SL  ^*  To  the  second  likewise  fully,  as  far  as  it 
^<  concerned  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ; 
but  he  proposed,  that  all  other  his  subjects,  of 
what  quality  or  condition  soever,  might,  during 
the  cessation,  pass  to  and  from  the  cities  of  Ox- 
"  ford  or  London,  or  any  other  parts  of  his  migesty's 
'^  dominions,  without  any  search,  stay,  or  imprison- 
ment of  their  persons,  or  seizure  and  detention  of 
their  goods  or  estates:  and  that  all  manner  of 
trade  and  commerce  might  be  open  and  free  be- 
tween all  his  subjects,  except  between  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  either  army,  or  for  arms,  ammuni- 
**  tion,  money,  bullion,  or  victuals  for  the  use  of 
*'  either  army,  without  a  pass,  or  safe  conduct ;" 
which,  his  majesty  told  them,  *^  would  be  a  good 
<<  beginning  to  renew  the  trade  and  correspondence 

y  by  any  other]  Net  in  MS, 
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BOOR  '^  of  the  kingdom,  and  whereby  his  suljects  might 
'*  be  restored  to  that  liberty  and  freedom  they  were 


(( 
<( 


1643.  «  boiTj  tQ^  and  had  so  happily  enjoyed  till  these 
**  miserable  distractions ;  and  which,  even  during 
**  this  war,  his  majesty  had,  to  his  utmost,  laboured 
*'  to  preserre,  opening  the  way,  by  most  strict  piro- 
**  clamations,  to  the  passage  of  all  commodities, 
"  even  to  the  city  of  London  itself." 

S,  4,  5,  6.  To  these  the  king  likewise  consented, 
with  two  provisions:   first,  *^that  such  ships,  as 
were  necessary  to  be  set  forth,  should  be  com-- 
manded  by  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should  ap- 
**  prove  of.     Secondly,  that,  during  the  cessation, 
none  of  his  subjects  should  be  imprisoned  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  and  that  there  should  be  no  plundering;  or 
**  violence  offered  to  any  of  his  subjects."     The  first 
of  these  was  inserted,  (without  purpose  of  insisting 
on  it,)  lest  by  the  king's  consent  to  the  article,  in 
the  terms  it  was  proposed,  he  might  be  thought  to 
conslent  in  any  degree  to  their  usurpation  of  the 
naval  authority.     And  the  second  was,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  ordinances  before  mentioned. 

And  his  majesty  told  them,  **  he  hoped,  these 
^*  small  alterations  would  sufficiently  manifest,  how 
'<  solicitous  he  was  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for 
^^  whose  liberties  he  should  insist,  when,  in  matters 
<<  merely  concerning  himself,  he  might  descend  to 
**  easier  conditions ;  and  how  desnroiis  he  was,  that, 
**  in  this  unnatural  contention,  no  more  Uood  of  his 
subjects  might  be  spilt,  upon  which  he  looked 
with  much  grief,  compassion,  and  tenderness  of 
''  heart,  even  on  the  blood  '  of  those,  who  had  lifted 

'  on  the  blood]  Not  in  MS. 
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**  up  their  hands  against  him.     And  therefore  he  book 


**  doubted  not,  but  both  houses  would  consent  to. 
**  them.     However,  if  any  scruples  should  be  made,    '  ^^^' 
he  was  willing  that   the   commissioners  for  the 
ti'eaty  might  nevertheless  immediately  come   to 
*'  him,  and  so  all  matters  concerning  the  cessation 
"  might  be  there  settled  between  them." 

After  this  answer  returned  by  the  king,  many 
days  passed  without  any  return  to  him ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  another  address  was  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty, upon  which  the  great  managers  at  London 
had  set  their  heaits,  more  than  upon  the  treaty; 
and  for  which  indeed  they  deferred  their  treaty. 
They  had  still  a  great  dependence  and  confidence 
upon  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  and  yet  that  people 
moved  very  slowly;  and,  since  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  been  settled  in  his  winter  quarters,  there  had 
been  high  quarrels  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
officers,  insomuch  as,  upon  some  reproachful  words 
which  had  been  cast  out,  many  swords  were  one 
day  drawn  in  Westminster-hall,  when  the  houses 
were  sitting,  between  them ;  and  some  '^  blood 
drawn,  which  (though  the  houses  industriously  la- 
boured to  compose  it  ^  with  declarations  ^^  of  their 
**  joint  value  and  respect  of  that  nation  with  their 
^*  own,  and  that  their  deserts  could  only  distinguish 
*•  them")  gave  so  great  umbrage,  that  many  of  the 
Scots,  some  of  eminent  command,  quitted  the  ser- 
vice; and  it  was  hoped  it  would  have  broke  any 
farther  national  combination  in  mischief. 

But  the  general  inclination  to  rebellion  mastered 
those  particular  considerations  and  disobligations ; 

*  fiome]  a  little  ^  it]  Not  in  MS, 
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BOOK  and,  about  the  end  of  February,  to  &cUitate  the 

VI 

king's  consent  to  the  grand  proposition  for  the  ex- 


^643.  tirpation  of  episcopacy,  (which  the  two  houses  had 
.  been,  by  the  arts  before  mentioned,  wrought  to 
make ;  when,  in  truth,  there  were  very  few  of  them- 
selves desired  it ;  as,  when  it  passed  the  house  of 
peers,  there  were  but  five  lords  present,)  there  ar- 
rived at  Oxford  the  earl  of  Lowden,  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  man 
of  equal  fame  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  that 
kingdom :  the  former  came  as  a  commissioner  from 
the  lords  of  the  secret  council  of  that  kingdom,  or, 
as  they  then  thought  fit  to  call  themselves,  **  the 
'*  conservators  of  the  peace  between  the  two  king- 
**  doms ;"  and  desired  to  pass  as  a  mediator  in  the 
differences  between -the  king  and  the  two  houses, 
and  that  the  king  would  give  thenfi  leave  upon  the 
matter  to  be  umpires  between  them.  The  other, 
Mr.  Henderson,  had  a  special  employment  from  the 
assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  that  body  to  the  king;  the  which,  be- 
cause it  was  then  thought  of  a  very  strange  nature 
and  dialect,  and  because  I  shall  always  report  the 
acts  of  that  nation  (as  far  as  I  am  obliged  to  men- 
tion them)  in  their  own  words,  I  think  very  conve- 
nient to  insert  in  this  place. 

But  it  wiU  be  first  necessary,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding one  angry  clause  in  it,  to  refoember* 
that,  when  the  earl  of  Newcastle  marched  into 
Yorkshire,  upon  occasion  of  some  aspei*sions  pub- 
lished against  him  by  the  lord  Fairfax,  **  that  his 
*'  army  consisted  only  of  papists,  and  that  his  de- 
"  sign  was  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,"  the 
earl  set  forth  a  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  his 
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marching  into  that  country,  which  was,  '*  upon  the  book 

**  desire  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  to  rescue  and '. — 

**  protect  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament ;"  '^'*^* 
and  then,  taking  notice  of  **  the  scandalous  imputa* 
^^  tions  upon  him  in  point  of  religion,"  after  he  had 
vindicated  himself  from  the  least  suspicion  of  incli- 
nation to  popery,  he  confessed  ^*  he  had  granted 
**  commissions  to  many  papists,  which,  as  he  knew, 
**  was,  in  this  case,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  king^ 
'*  dom,  so  he  believed  it  very  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
^  sent  policy ;  and  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
^^  king  and  the  two  houses  being  not  grounded  upon 
^'  any  matter  of  religion,  the  rebels  professing  them- 
**  selves  to  be  of  the  same  of  which  his  majesty  was 
**  clearly  known  to  be,  and  the  papists  generally  at 
**  this  time  appearing  very  loyal  to  him,  which  too 
*^  many  protestants  were  not,  he  thought  their  assist- 
^*  ance  might  very  fitly  be  made  use  of,  to  suppress 
*^  the  rebellion  of  the  other/'  And  from  thence 
these  zealous  Scots  concluded,  that  he  preferred  the 
papists,  in  point  of  loyalty,  before  the  protestants ; 
which  was  a  calumny  of  so  public  a  concernment, 
that  they  could  not  be  silent  in.  Their  petition  fol- 
lows in  these  words. 


To  the  king's^  most  excellent  majesty. 

T%e  humble  petition  of  the  commissioners  of  the 

general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 

met  at  Edinburgh^  Jan.  4,  i64t. 

"  Our  silence,  and  ceasing  to  present  before  your  The  petu 


ftt- 


**  majesty  our  humble  thoughts  and  desires,  at  this  ^^^^\ 

«  To  the  king's,  &c.]  Thispe-     lord  Clarendon's  amanuensif. 
tUion  i$  in  the  handwriting  of 
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BOOK  **  time  of  common  danger  to  religion,  to  your  ma- 

'     "  jesty's  sacred  person,  your  crown,  and  posterity^ 

1643.    u  and  to  all  your  majesty's  dominions,  were  in^Hety 

tb«  idrk  of  **  against  God,  unthankfulness  and  disloyalty  against 

5^^,    «  your  majesty,  and  indirect  approbation  and  hard- 

to  the  king  m  euiug  of  the  adversaries  of  truth  and  peace  in  their 

Hendenon, «  wickcd  ways,  and  cruelty  against  our  breUiren, 

4fi64  \°*  '^  lying  in  such  depths  of  affliction  and  anguish  of 

*<  spirit ;  any  one  of  which  crimes  were,  in  us  above 

'<  all  others,  unexcusable,  and  would  prove  us  most 

'*  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  unto  us^     The 

'*  flame  of  this  common  combustion  hath  almost  de- 

**  voured  Ireland,  is  now  wasting  the  kingdom  of 

<<  England,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  shall  en- 

*'  ter  upon  ourselves,  and  set  this  your  majesty^s 

most  ancient  and  native  kingdom  on  fire.     If  in 

this  woful  case,  and  lamentable  condition  of  your 

**  majesty's  dominions,  all  others  should  be  silent,  it 

*'  behoveth  us  to  speak :  and  if  our  tongues  and 

**  pens  should  cease,  our  consciences  within  us  would 

**  cry  out,  and  the  stones  in  the  streets  would  an- 


te 
« 


"  swer  us. 


ft 


Our  great  grief,  and  apprehension  of  danger,  is 
not  a  little  increased,  partly  by  the  insolence  and 
''  presumption  of  papists,  and  others  disaffected  to 
**  the  reformation  of  religion,  who^  although  for  their 
**  number  and  power  they  be  not  considerable  among 
**  us,  yet,  through  the  success  of  the  popish  party  in 
"  Ireland,  and  the  hopes  they  conceive  of  the  pre- 
**  vailing  power  of  the  popish  armies  and  the  prelati- 
**  cal  faction  in  England,  they  have  of  late  taken 
spirit,  and  begun  to  speak  big  words  against  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  the  work  of  God  in 
*^  this  land ;  and  partly,  and  more  principally,  that  a 


ti 
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'^  chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion  (and  thereby  book 
*^  our  not  vain,  but  just  gloriation)  is,  by  the  public         ' 


<« 
«< 


declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  general  of  ^^^^- 
your  majesty's  forces  for  the  northern  parts,  and 
**  nearest  unto  us,  transferred  unto  papists ;  who,  al- 
**  though  they  be  sworn  enemies  unto  kings,  and  be 
^*  as  infamous  for  their  treasons  and  conspiracies 
against  princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known 
idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly 
^'  declared  to  be  not  only  good  subjects,  or  better 
subjects,  but  far  better  subjects  than  protestants  : 
which  is  a  new  and  foul  disparagement  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  a  notable  injury  to  your  majesty 
in  your  honour,  a  sensible  reflection  upon  the  whole 
body  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  impatient  that  any 
subjects  should  be  more  loyal  than  they ;  but  ab- 
'*  horreth,  and  extremely  disdaineth,  that  papists, 
'*  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should 
'^  be  compared  with  them  in  allegiance  and  fidelity ; 
'^  and  which  (being  a  strange  doctrine  from  the 
*'  mouth  or  pen  of  professed  protestants)  will  suffer 
**  a  hard  construction  from  all  the  reformed  kirks. 
*'  We  therefore,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
loving  subjects,  upon  these  and  the  like  considera- 
tions, do  humbly  entreat,  that  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  first  to  con- 
'^  aider,  that  the  intentions  of  papists,  directed  by  the 
'*  principles  of  their  profession,  are  no  other  than 
"  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  even  to  build 
'<  their  Babel,  and  to  set  up  their  execrable  idolatry 
*•  and  antichristian  tyranny,  in  all  your  majesty's  do- 
*'  minions ;  to  change  the  face  of  your  two  kingdoms 
**  of  Scotland  and  England  into  the  similitude  of 
*<  miserable  Ireland;  which  is   more  bitter  to  the 
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BOOK  '<  people  of  God,  your  majesty's  good  subjects,  to 


VI. 


think  upon,  than  death;  and  whatsoever  their 
1643.  4t  present  pretences  be,  for  the  defence  of  your  ma- 
<^  jesty's  person  and  authority,  yet,  in  the  end,  by 
**  their  arms  and  power,  with  a  displayed  banner,  to 
'^  bring  that  to  pass  against  your  royal  person  and 
**  posterity,  which  the  fifth  of  November,  never  to  be 
^*  forgotten,  was  not  able  by  their  subtile  and  under- 
^*  mining  treason  to  produce ;  or,  which  will  be  their 

greatest  mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty,  and  your 

kingdoms,  to  the  base  and  unnatural  slavery  of 
<<  their  monarch,  the  pope :  and  next,  that  your  ma- 
*^  jesty,  upon  this  undeniable  evidence,  may  timously  ^ 
**  and  speedily  apply  your  royal  authority,  for  dis- 
**  banding  their  forces,  suppressing  their  power,  and 
**  disappointing  their  bloody  and  merciless  projects. 

**  And  for  this  end,  we  are,  with  greater  eamest- 
^  ness  than  before,  constrained  to  fall  down  again 
**  before  your  majesty,  and,  in  all  humility  to  renew 
**  the  supplication  of  the  late  general  assembly,  and 
**  our  own  former  petition  in  their  name,  for  unity  of 
^'  religion,  and  uniformity  of  church-government  in 
<<  all  your  majesty's  kingdoms,  and,  to  this  effect,  for 
*^  a  meeting  of  some  divines  to  be  holden  in  Eng- 
*^  land,  unto  which,  according  to  the  desire  of  your 
**  majesty's  parliament,  some  commissioners  may  be 
*^  sent  from  this  kirk ;  that,  in  all  points  to  be  pro- 
^^  posed  ^  and  debated,  there  may  be  the  greater  con- 
^^  sent  and  harmony.  We  take  the  boldness  to  be 
^'  the  more  instant  in  this  our  humble  desire,  because 
"  it  concemeth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  much  in 
**  his  glory,  your  majesty  in  your,  honour,  the  kirk 

^  timously]  timely  »  proposed]  propoanded 
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**  of  England  (which  we  ought  to  tender  as  our  own  book 
'*  bowels,  and  whose  reformation  is  more  dear  unto  ........l^ 


*^  us  than  our  lives)  in  her  happiness,  and  the  kirk  ^^^^' 
^^  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  and  peace ;  ftitsaer  ex- 
<<  perience  and  daily  sense  teaching  us,  that,  without 
*^  the  reformation  of  the  kirk  of  England,  there  is  no 
'*  hope  or  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  refbrma- 
**  tion  here, 

*'  The  Lord  of  heai^en  and  earth,  whose  vicegerent 
•*  your  majesty  is,  calleth  for  this  great  work  of  re- 
^'  formation  at  your  hands ;  and  the  present  commo- 
^<  tions  and  troubles  of  your  majesty's  dominions  are 
either  a  preparation,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  for  this 
blessed  reformation  and  unity  of  religion,  (which 
is  the  desire,  prayers,^  and  expectation  of  all  your 
majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  kingdom,)  or,  which 
they  tremble  to  think  upon,  and  earnestly  deprecate, 
are  (in  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  abuse  of  the 
gospel,  the  tolerating  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
against  so  clear  a  light,  and  not  acknowledging  the 
day  of  visitation)  the  beginning  of  such  a  doleful 
^'  desolation,  as  no  policy  or  power  of  man  shall  be 
*'  able  to  prevent,  and  as  shall  make  your  majesty's 
kingdoms,  within  a  short  time,  as  miserable  as 
they  may  be  happy  by  a  reformation  of  religion. 
**  God  forbid  that,  whilst  the  houses  of  parliament 
**  do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reformation  of  rdi- 
*^  gion  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,  and 
'^  pass  their  bills  for  that  end  in  the  particulars ;  that 
**  your  majesty,  the  nurse-father  of  the  kirk  of  Christ, 
<^  to  whose  care  the  custody  and  vindication  of  reli- 
"  gion  doth  principally  belong,  should  ?,  to  the  pro- 

f  prayers,]  Not  m  MS.  «  should]  shall 
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BOOK  **  yoking  of  the  anger  of  God,  the  stopping  of  the  in- 
^*'     ^*  fluence  of  so  many  blessings  from  Heaven,  aad  the 
1643.    i*  grieving  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,  frustrate 
our  expectation,  make  our  hopes  ashamed,  and 
hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all  your  good  sub- 
*'  jects ;  which,  next  unto  the  truth  and  unity  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  safety  of  your  kingdoms,  are  willing 
to  hazard  their  lives,  and  spend  their  blood,  for 
your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness. 
**  We  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  work  is  great,  the 
'^  difficulties  and  impediments  many ;  and  that  there 
**  be  both   mountains  and  lions  in  the  way ;  the 
strongest  let,  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  is  the 
mountain  of  prelacy  :  and  no  wonder,  if  your  ma- 
jesty consider,  how  many  papists,  and  popishly 
affected,  have,  for  a  long  time,  found  peace  and 
ease  under  the  shadow  thereof;  how   many  of 
the  prelatical  faction  have  thereby  their  life  and 
being;  how  many  profane  and  worldly  men   do 
fear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
**  mit  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel ; 
how  many  there  be,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  with 
the  external  glory  and  pomp  of  the  kirk ;  whose 
**  minds  are  miscarried  with  a  conceit  of  the  govem- 
*^  ing  of  the  kirk  by  the  rules  of  human  policy ;  and 
^*  whose  hearts  are  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
*^  of  the  dangerous  consequences,  which  may  ensue 
upon  alterations.     But  when  your  majesty,  in 
your  princely  and  religious  wisdom,  shall  remem- 
'*  her,  from  the  records  of  former  times,  how  against 
''  the  gates  of  hell,  the  force  and  fraud  of  wicked 
''  and  worldly  men,  and  all  panic  fears  of  danger,  the 
*^  Christian  religion  was  first  planted ;  and  the  Chris. 
''  tian  kirk  thereafter  reformed:  and^  from  the  con- 
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(( 


dition  of  the  present  times,  how  many,  from  the  book 
*^  experience  of  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  are  afraid        ' 


"  to  discover  themselves,  lest  they  be  revenged  upon  ^  ^^^' 
**  them  hereafter,  (whereas  prelacy  being  removed, 
**  they  would  openly  profess  what  they  are,  and  join 
**  with  others  in  the  way  of  reformation,)  all  ob- 
'*  stades  and  difficulties  shall  be  but  matter  of  the 
**  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God,  the  principal 
**  worker ;  and  means  of  the  greater  glory  to  your 
*<  majesty,  the  prime  instrument. 

**  The  intermixture  of  the  government  of  prelates 
**  with  the  civil  state,  mentioned  in  your  majesty's 
answer  to  our  former  petition,  being  taken  away, 
and  die  right  government  by  assemblies,  which  is 
'^  to  be  seen  in  all  the  reformed  kirks,  and  wherein 
*^  the  agreement  will  be  easy,  being  settled ;  the 
*^  kirk  and  religion  will  be  more  pure,  and  free 
**  from  ^  mixture,  and  the  civil  government  more 
*^  sound  and  firm.  That  government  of  the  kirk 
'*  must  suit  best  with  the  civil  state,  and  be  most 
**  usefiil  for  kings  and  kingdoms,  which  is  best  war- 
^*  ranted  by  Gk>d,  by  whom  kings  do  reign,  and  king- 
**  doms  are  established.  Nor  can  a  reformation  be 
'*  expected  in  the  common  and  ordinary  way,  ex- 
*'  pressed  also  in  your  majesty's  answer.  The  wisest 
*^  and  most  religious  princes  have  found  it  impossible, 
**  and  implying  a  repugnancy,  since  the  persons  to 
**  be  reformed,  and  reformers,  must  be  diverse ;  and 
**  the  way  of  reformation  must  be  different  from  the 
**  corrupt  way,  by  which  defection  of  workmen,  and 
'<  corruption  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
**  have  entered  into  the  kirk.  Suffer  us  therefore, 
*'  dread  sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions  for  this 

^  from]  of 
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'*     "  ment,  and  for  a  meeting  of  some  divines  of  both 


« 
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1643.  it  kingdoms,  who  may  prepare  matters  for  your  ma- 
'^  jesty's  view,  and  for  the  examination  and  approba- 
^^tion  of  more  full  assemblies.  The  national  as- 
semUy  of  this  kirk,  from  which  we  have  our  com- 
«  mission,  did  promise,  in  thdr  thanksgiving  for  the 
many  favours  expressed  in  your  ^  majesty's  letter^ 
their  best  endeavour  to  keq»  the  people  under 
their  charge  in  unity  and  peace,  and  in  loyalty  and 
^^  obedience  to  your  majesty,  and  your  laws ;  which, 
*^  we  confess,  is  a  duty  well  beseeming  the  preachers 
*^  of  the  gospel. 

**  But  we  cannot  conceal  how  much  both  pastors 

<*  and  people  are  grieved  and  disquieted  with  the  late 

reports  of  the  success,  boldness,  and  strength  of 

popish  forces  in  Ireland  and  England ;  and  how 

much  danger,  from  the  power  of  so  malicious  and 

bloody  enemies,  is  apprehended  to  the  religion  and 

peace  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  conceived  by  them 

to  be  the  spring,  whence  have  issued  all  their  cala- 

*^  mities  and  miseries.     Which  we  humbly  remon- 

**  strate  to  your  majesty  as  a  necessity  requiring  a 

general  assembly,  and  do  earnestly  supplicate  for 

the  presence  and  assistance  of  your  majesty's  com- 

**  missionerS  and  the  day  to  be  appointed ;  that,  by 

**  universal  consent  of  the  whole  kirk,  the  best  course 

may  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  and 

for  the  averting  of  the  great  wrath,  which  they 

conceive  to  be  imminent  to  this  kingdom.     If  it 

shall  please  the  Lord,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart 

of  the  king,  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it 

^  commissioner]  commissioners 
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^  whithersoever  he  will,  to  incline  your  mi^erty's  book 
<'  heart  to  this  through  reformation ;  no  more  to 
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**  tolerate  the  mass,  or  any  part  of  Romish  supersti-  '  ^^^- 
tion,  or  tjrranny ;  and  to  command  that  all  good 
means  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  your  princely 
consort^  the  queen's  majesty,  (which  is  also  the 
*<  humble  desire  of  this  whole  kirk  and  kingdom,) 
your  joint  comforts  shall  be  multiplied  above  the 
days  of  your  aflBiction,  to  your  incredible  joy; 
your  glory  shall  shine  in  brightness,  above  all  your 
royal  progenitors,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  the  terror  of  your  enemies :  and  your  king- 
**  doms  so  far  abound  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  abov6  all  that  have^  been  in  former 
generations,  that  they  shall  say,  //  is  goodjbr  us^ 
^  that  tee  have  been  afflicted.'^ 

This  petition  was  not  stranger  in  itself,  than  in 
the  circumstances  that  attended  it;  for  it  was  no 
sooner  ^  presented  to  the  king,  (if  not  before,)  "^  than 
it  was  sent  to  London,  and  printed,  and  communi- 
cated with  extraordinary  industry  to  the  people; 
that  they  might  see  how  far  the  Scottish  nation 
would  be  engaged  for  the  destruction  of  the  church ; 
and  the  messenger  who  presented  it,  Mr.  Henderson, 
confessed  to  his  majesty,  that  he  had  three  or  four 
letters  to  the  most  active  and  seditious  preachers 
about  London,  from  men  of  the  same  spirit  in  Scot- 
land. Upon  this  provocation,  the  king  might  have 
very  reasonably  proceeded  against  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  was  neither  included  in  his  safe  conduct,  (as 
the  lord  Lowden  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 
were,)  nor  had  any  authority  from  the  lords  of  the 

^  ha?e]  hath  so  soon) 

1  no  sooner]  no  sooner  (if        ^  (if  not  before,)  ^o<  in  ilf 5. 
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BOOK  council  of  that  kingdom,  (who  were  qualified  with 
—J... large    powers,)  to  countenance   his   employment; 

1 643.  being  sent  only  from  the  commissioners  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  (who  were  not  authorized  by  their  own 
constitutions,  to  make  any  such  declaration,)  and 
there  being  then  no  assembly  sitting ;  which  itself, 
with  all  their  new  privileges,  could  not,  with  any 
cok>ur  of  reason,  or  authority,  have  transacted  such 
an  instrument.  However  the  king,  who  well  knew 
the  interest  and  influence  the  clergy  had  upon  the 
people  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that,  whilst  they  pre- 
tended to  remove  them  from  all  secular  employ- 
ment, they  were  the  principal  instruments  and  en-  - 
gines,  by  which  the  whole  nation  was  wrought  to 
sedition;  resolved,  not  only  to  use  the  person  of 
Mr.  Henderson  very  graciously,  and  to  protect  him 
from  those  affronts,  which  he  might  naturally  ex- 
pect in  a  university,  (especiaUy,  he^  having  used 
some  grave  and  learned  doctors  with  great  insolence, 
who  went  civilly  to  him  to  be  informed,  what  argu- 
ments had  prevailed  with  him,  to  be  so  professed  an 
enemy  to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  give  him 
some  information  in  the  argument ;  with  whom  be 
superciliously  refused  to  hold  any  discourse,)  but  to 
return  an  answer  with  all  possible  candour  to  the 
petition  itself;  and  so,  before  he  entei^  upon  the 
other  address,  made  by  the  lord  Lowden  and  the 
rest,  he  returned  (after  very  solemn  debates  in  coun- 
cil, where  the  earl  of  Lanerick  the  secretary  fin: 
Scotland,  and  other  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  of 
the  privy-coundl,  were  present,  and  fully  concurred, 
with  many  expressions  of  their  detestation  of  the 

"  he]  Not  in  MS. 
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manners  of  their  cofuntrymen,  yet  with  assured  con-  book 
fidence  that  they  would  not  be  corrupted  to  any  act       '* 


of  hostility)  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and,  with  all  expedi-  ^  ^"^^^ 
tion,  by  other  hands  into  Scotland,  this  answer; 
which  likewise  I  think  fit  to  insert  in  the  very  words, 
that  posterity  may  know  how  tender  and  provident 
the  king  always  was,  to  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  him  and  his  actions  with  that  people ;  and 
consequently  any  commotions  in  that  kingdom; 
which  was  the  only  thing,  he  feared,  might  contri- 
bute to,  and  continue,  the  distractions  in  this. 

«  His  nuyesUfs  answer^  to  the  ^  late  petition  pre- 
sented unto  him  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  HeTtderson^from  tlie  commissioners  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  qf  Scot- 
land. 

^  We  received  lately  a  petition  from  you,  by  the  Hit  majes- 
**  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  to  the  which  Z  the^i«^ 
"  we  intended  to  have  given  an  answer,  as  soon  as^J",^^** 
**  we  had  transacted  the  business  with  the  other 
**  commissioners,  addressed  to  us  from  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  treaty  of  that  our  kingdom.     But  find- 
ing the  same  to  be  published  in  print,  and  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  our  kingdom,  to  the  great 
danger  of  scandaling  of  our  well  affected  subjects ; 
who  may  interpret  the  bitterness  and  sharpness  of 
some  expressions,  not  to  be  so  agreeable  to  that 
regard  and  reverence,  which  is  due  to  our  person, 
and  the  matter  of  the  petition  ^  itself  to  be  re- 
proachfiil  to  the  honour  and  constitution  of  this 
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<^  strictly  to  examine,  bb  well  the  authority  of  the 
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1643.  «  petitioners,  as  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself, 
*^  and  to  publish  our  opinion  of  both,  that  our  sub- 
**  jeets  of  both  kingdoms  may  see  how  equally  just, 
^  and  sensible,  we  are  of  the  laws  and  honour  al 
both  our  kingdoms. 

^'  And  first,  upon  perusal  of  the  petition,  we  re- 
quired to  see  the  commission,  by  which  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  petition,  or  the  persons 
who  sent  him,  are  qualified  to  intermeddle  in 
affairs  so  foreign  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  of  so 
great  concernment  to  this  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land.    Upon  examination  whereof,  and  in  defence 
^'  of  the  laws  and  government  of  this  our  kingdom, 
'*  which  we  are  trusted  and  sworn  to  defend,  we 
**  must  profess  that  the  petitioners,  or  the  general 
*^  assembly  of  our  church  of  Scotland,  have  not  the 
^  least  authority,  or  power,  to  intermeddle  or  inter- 
pose in  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  or  church ; 
which  are  settled  and  established  by  the  proper 
*^  laws  of  this  land,  and,  till  they  be  altered  by  the 
**  same  competent  power,  cannot  be  inveighed  against 
*^  without  a  due  sense  of  us,  and  this  nation ;  much 
*^  less  can  they  present  any  advice  or  declaration  to 
'<  our  houses  of  parliament  against  the  same  ;  or,  to 
*^  that  purpose,  send  any  letters,  as  they  have  now 
*'  done,  to  any  ministers  of  our  church  here ;  who, 
**  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  cannot  correspond  against 
"  the  same. 

**  Therefore,  we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners, 
^*  when  they  shall  consider  how  unwarranted  it  is  by 
**  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  how  contrary  it  is 
'^  to  the  laws  of  this,  to  the  professions  they  have 
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"  made  to  each  other,  and  how  unbeooming  in  itself,  book 
**  for  them  to  require  the  ancient,  happy,  and  esta- 


te 
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**  Uished  goTemment  of  the  church  of  England  to  '^^^- 
*^  be  altered,  and  conformed  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
'^  tutions  of  another  church,  will  find  themselves 
'*  misled  by  the  information  of  some  persons  ^  here, 
^*  who  would  willingly  engage  the  petitioners  to  fo- 
'^  ment  a  difference  and  division  between  the  two 
*^  kingdoms,  which  we  have,  with  so  much  care  and 
^*  industry,  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  not  having  la- 
**  boured  more  to  quench  the  combustion  in  this 
kingdom,  than  we  have  to  hinder  the  like  from  ei- 
ther devouring  Ireland,  or  entering  into  Scotland ; 
which,  if  all  others  will  equally  labour,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  avoided.  But  we  cannot  so  easily 
pass  over  the  mention  of  Ireland,  being  moved  to 
it  by  the  scandalous  aspersions,  that  have  been 
often  cast  upon  us,  upon  that  subject,  and  the  use' 
**  that  hath  been  made  of  the  woful  distractions  of 
**  that  kingdom,  as  of  a  seminary  of  fears  and  jea- 
**  lousies,  to  beget  the  like  distractions  in  this ; 
*^  which '  lest  they  may  have  farther  influence,  we 
*^  are  the  more  willing  to  make  our  innocence  ap- 
pear in  that  particular. 

**  When  first  that  horrid  rebellion  begun  S  we  were 
in  our  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  sense  we  had 
then  of  it,  the  expressions  we  made  concerning  it, 
the  commissions,  together  with  some  other  assist- 
*^  ance,  we  sent  immediately  into  that  kingdom,  and 
**  the  instant  recommendation  we  made  of  it  to  both 
**  our  houses  of  parliament  in  England,  are  known 
to  aU  persons  of  quality  there  and  then  about  us. 

**  persons]  factious  persons  '  begun]  began 

'  which]  and»  which 
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**  curring  to  all  the  desires  of  both  houses,  that  might 
1643.    u  jjiogi  speedily  repress  that  rebellion,  by  passing 
^^  the  bill  of  pressing,  and  in  it  a  clause,  which  quit- 
<<  ted  a  right  challenged  by  all,  and  enjoyed  by  many 
of  our  predecessors,  by  parting  with  our  rights  in 
the  lands  escheated  to  us  by  that  rebellion,  for  the 
encouragement  of  adventurers ;  by  emptyings  our 
magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  that  ser- 
vice, (which  we  have  since  needed  for  our  neces- 
sary defence  and  preservation,)  by  consenting  to 
**  all  biUs  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  same. 
**  though  containing  unusual  clauses,  which  trusted 
**  both  houses  without  us  with  the  manner  of  dis- 
posing it :  our  often  pressing  both  houses,  not  to 
neglect  that  kingdom,  by  being  diverted  by  consi- 
derations and  disputes  less  concerning  both  king- 
*^  doms  :  our  offer  of  raising  ten  thousand  volunteers 
'^  to  be  sent  thither ;  and  our  several  offers  to  engage 
'*  our  own  royal  person,  in  the  suppression  of  that 
''  horrid-  rebellion,  are  no  less  known  to  all  this  na- 
tion, than  our  perpetual  earnestness,  by  our  fo- 
reign ministers,  to   keep  all   manner  of  supplies 
from  being  transported  for  the  relief  of  the  rebels, 
is  known  to  several  neighbouring  princes ;  which 
**  if  all  good  subjects  will  consider,  and  withal  how 
*^  many  of  the  men,  and  how  much  of  the  money 
^<  raised  for  that  end,  and  how  much  time,  care,  and 
industry,  have  been  diverted  from  that  employ- 
ment, and  employed  in  this  unnatural  war  against 
us,  (the  true  cause  of  the  present  miseries  ^,  and 
"  want,  which  oiir  British  armies  there  do  now  en- 

* 
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dure,)  they  will  soon  free  us  from  all  those  impu-  book 
tations,  so  scandalously  and  groundlessly  laid  upon ' 
us ;  and  impute  the  continuance  of  the  combus-    '  ^'^^- 
'^  tion  of  that  miserable  kingdom,  the  danger  it  may 
bring  upon  our  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  beginning  of  this  doleful  desolation, 
to  those  who  are  truly  guilty  of  it. 

For  unity  in  religion,  which  is  desired,  we  can- 
'^  not  but  answer^  that  we  much  apprehend,  lest  the 
papists  may  make  some  advantage  of  that  expres- 
sion, by  continuingthat  scandal  with  more  authority, 
which  they  have  ever  heretofore  used  to  cast  upon 
the  reformation,  by  interpreting  all  the  differences 
in  ceremony,  government,  or  indifferent  opinions 
*^  between  several  protestant  churches,  to  be  diffe- 
rences in  religion ;  and  lest  our  good  subjects  of 
England,  who  have  ever  esteemed  themselves  of 
the  same  religion  with  you,  should  suspect  them- 
selves to  be  esteemed  by  you  to  be  of  a  contrary ; 
and  that  the  religion  which  they  and  their  ances- 
**  tors  have  held,  ever  since  the  blessed  reformation, 
and  in,  and  for  which,  they  are  resolved  to  die,  is 
<'  taxed,  and  branded  of  falsehood,  or  insufficiency, 
by  such  a  desire. 

For  uniformity  in  church-government,  we  con- 
''  ceived  the  answer  formerly  given  by  us  (at  Bridge- 
north,  18th  October  1642)  to  the  former  petition 
in  thb  argument,  would  have  satisfied  the  peti- 
**  tioners ;  and  is  so  full,  that  we  can  add  little  to  it ; 
**  viz.  that  the  government  here  established  by  the 
**  laws  hath  so  near  a  relation  and  intermixture 
•*  with  the  civil  state,  (which  may  be  unknown  to 
<<  the  petitioners,)  that  till  a  composed,  digested 
"  form  be  presented  to  us,  upon  a  free  debate  of 
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BOOK  ^<  both  houses  in  a  parliamentary  way,  whereby  ther 
^^'  <^  oonsent  and  apfNrobatiott  of  this  whole  kingdom 
1643.    «  mi^y  \^  Jqii^j^  011^  ^e  and  all  our  subjects  may  dis* 

<<  oem,  what  is  to  be  left  in^  or  brought  in>  as  well 
<<  as  what  is  to  be  taken  away;  we  know  not  how  to^ 
*'  consent  to  any  alteration,  otherwise  than  to  such 
**  an  act  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences  in  the 
**  matter  of  ceremonies^  as  we  have  often  offered ; 
**  and  that  this,  and  any  thing  else  that  may  concern 
**  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  adyancement  of  i 
**  God's  true  religion,  may  be  soberly  discussed,  and  ' 
**  happily  effected,  we  have  formeriy  offered,  and 
<«  are  still  willing,  that  debates  of  that  nature  may 
^^  be  entered  into  by  a  synod  of  godfy  and  learned 
<<  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  according  to  the 
**  laws  and  curtoms  of  this  kingdom :  to  which  we 
'*  shall  be  willing  that  some  learned  divines  of  our 
'^  church  of  Scotland  may  be  likewise  sent»  to  be 
inresent,  and  offer,  and  debate  their  reasons.  With 
this  answer  the  petitioners  had  great  reason  to  ac- 
quiesce, without  enlai^ing  the  matter  of  their  for- 
mer petition  only  with  bitter  expressions  against 
«  the  established  government  and  laws  of  their 
neighbour  nation,  (as  if  it  were  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,)  with  whom  they  have  so  latefy  en- 
*^  tered  into  a  strict  amity  and  friendship. 

**  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder,  that  the  peti- 
*'  tinners  should  interpose  themsdves,  not  only  as  fit 
**  directors  and  judges  between  us,  and  our  two 
*'  houses  of  parliament,  in  business  so  whcdly  con- 
**  ceming  the  peace  and  government  of  this  our  king- 
**  dom ;  and  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  intrusted  to 

«  id]  Not  in  MS. 
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us,  as  what  new  laws  to  consent,  or  not  to  consent  book 

VI 

to ;  but  should  assume,  and  publkh,  that  the  de- — 

sire  of  reformation  in  this  kii^om  is  in  a  peace-  ^^^' 
able  and  parliamentarj  waj ;  when  all  the  world 
^*  may  know,  that  the  proceedings  here  have  been, 
*^  and  are,  not  only  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  former  parliaments,  but  destructive 
to  the  jQreedom,  privilege,  and  dignity  of  parlia- 
ments themselves:  that  we  were  first  driven  by 
tumults,  for  the  safety  of  our  life,  from  our  cities 

**  of  London  and  Westminster ;  and  have  been  since    . 
pursued,  fought  withal,  and  are  now  kept  from 
thence  by  an  army,  raised  and  paid,  as  is  pre- 
tended, by  the  two  houses,  which  consist  not  of 

*'  the  fourth  part  •f  the  number  they  ought  to  do ; 
the  rest  being  either  driven  from  thence  by  the 
same  violence,  or  expelled,  or  imprisoned,  for  not 
consenting  to  the  treasons  and  unheard  of  inso- 
lendes  practised  against  us.  And  if  the  petition* 
ers  could  believe  these  proceedings  to  bd  in  a 
peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,  they  were  very^ 
unacquainted  with  the  order  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  and  not  so  fit  instruments  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  and  peace,  they  seem  to  de- 

"  sire. 

**  We  cannot  believe  the  intermixture  of  the  pre- 
sent ecdesia^cal  government  with  the  civil  stbte, 

^'  to  be  other  than  a  very  good  reason  ;  and  that  the 
government  of  the  church  diould  be  by  the  rules 
of  human  policy,  to  be  other  than  a  very  gdod 
rule,  unless  some  other  government  were  as  well 

y  ftry]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  **  proved,  as  pretended,  to  be  better  warraated  by 
_!!:_"  the  word  of*  God. 
1643.        t«  Of  any  bills  offered  to  us  for  reformation*,  we 
**  shall  not  now  speak,  they  being  a  part  of  those  ar- 
ticles upon  which  we  have  offered,  and  expect  to 
treat :  but  cannot  but  wonder,  by  what  authority 
you  prejudge  our  judgment  herein,  by  denouncing 
God's  anger  upon  us,  and  our  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
the  hearts  of  all  our  good  subjects,  if  we  consent 
not  unto  them.     The  influence  of  so  many  bless- 
**  ings  from  Heaven  upon  the  reigns  of  queen  Eli- 
**  zabeth  and  our  father  of  blessed  memory,  and 
^  the  acknowledgment  of  them  by  all  protestant 
^  churches,  to  have  been  careful  nurses  of  the  church 
^*  of  Christ,  and  to  have  excellently  discharged  their 
duties,  in  the  custody  and  vindication  of  religion  ; 
and  the  affection  of  their  subjects  to  them,  do  soflS- 
*^  ciently  assure  us,  that  we  should  neither  stop  the 
influence  of  such  blessings,  nor  grieve  the  hearts 
of  all  the  godly,  nor  hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts 
of  our  good  subjects,  although  we  still  maintain, 
in  this  kingdom,  the  same  established  ecclesiastical 
government  which  flourished  in  their  times,  and 
under  their  special  protection. 

We  doubt  not,  but  our  subjects  of  Scotland  will 
rest  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  alterations  in 
^  their  own  church,  as  we  have  assented  unto ;  and 
^'  not  be  persuaded  by  a  mere  assertion,  that  there  is 
**  no  hope  of  continuance  of  what  is  there  settled  by 
**  law,  unless  that  be  likewise  altered  which  is  settled 
'*  here*    And  our  sulgects  of  England  will  nevar  de- 

■  the  word  of]  Omitted  in  MS.     *  for  reformation]  Not  in  MS. 
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'*  part  firmn  their  dutiful  affection  to  us^  for  not  con-  book 
*•  senting  to  new  law8»  which,  by  the  law  of  the      ^' 
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land,  they  know  we  may  as  justiy  reject,  if  we  ap-  ^  ^"^^^ 
prove  not  of  them,  as  either  house  hath  power  to 
prepare  for,  or  both,  to  propound  to  us.  Nor  are 
you  a  little  mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  ge^ 
nerality  of  this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  church- 
government,  or  that  most  of  those,  who  desire  it^ 
<<  desire  by  it  to  introduce  that  which  you  ^  only 
**  esteem  a  reformation ;  but  are  as  unwilUng  to  sub- 
mit to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  obe* 
dience  to  the  gospel,  as  those  whom  you  call  pro- 
^'  &ne  and  worldly  men ;  and  so  equally  averse  both 
**  to  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  that,  if  they  should 
^*  prevail  in  this  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  one 
**  would  be  no  inlet  to  the  other ;  nor  would  your 
"  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expectations  less  frus- 
^*  trated,  your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  refor- 
^<  mation  more  secured.  And  the  petitioners,  upon 
**  due  consideration,  will  not  find  themselves  less 
mistaken  in  the  government  of  aU  the  reformed 
churches,  which,  they  say,  is  by  assemblies,  than 
they  are  in  the  best  way  of  reformation  ^;  which 
sure  is  best  to  be  in  a  common  and  ordinary  way, 
**  where  the  passion  or  interest  of  particular  men 
**  may  not  impose  upon  the  public ;  but  alteration 
^  be  then  only  made,  when,  upon  calm  ^  debates, 
**  and  evident  and  clear  reason,  and  convenience, 
**  the  same  shall  be  generally  consented  to  for  the 
^  peace  and  security  of  the  people  ;  and  those  who 
*^  are  trusted  by  the  law  with  such  debates,  are 
**  not  divested  of  that  trust,  upon  a  general  chaige 

b  you]  you  will  formation 

^  of  reformation]   of  a  re-        ^  calm]  Notm  MS* 
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BOOK  <<  of  corruptions,  pretended  to  have  entered  by  that 

'• —  **  way ;  and  of  being  the  persons  to  be  ref<Mrmed, 

1643.    «  ^^j  g^  ^^g|.  ^  1^  reformers.     And  certainly,  the 

*'  like  logic,  with  the  like  charges  and  pretences, 
<'  might  be  used  to  make  the  parliament  itself  an  in- 
^*  capable  judge  of  any  reformation,  either  in  church 
**  or  state. 

**  For  the  general  expressions  in  the  petition 
^  against  papists,  in  which  the  petitioners  may  be 
**  understood  to  charge  us  with  compliance  and  even 
**  fkvour  to  their  opinions ;  we  have  taken  aU  occa- 
*'  sions  to  publish  to  the  world  our  practice  and  re- 
<*  solution  in  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion : 
^*  and  we  are  verily  persuaded,  there  is  no  one  sub- 
^  ject  in  either  of  our  dominions,  who  at  all  knows 
^*  us,  and  hath  observed  our  ttfe,  but  is,  in  his  soul, 
^'  satisfied  of  our  constant  zeal  and  unmoveaMe  ^ 
^  affection  to  that  religion,  and  of  our  true  di^ke  of, 
"  and  hearty  opposition  to  popery.  And  as  we 
'^  wilUngly  consented,  at  our  being  in  Scotland,  to 
*'  tSL  acts  proposed  to  us,  for  the  discountenancing 
**  and  the  reforming  the  papists  in  that  our  king- 
**  dom ;  so,  by  our  proclamations  for  the  putting  of 
'*  all  laws  severely  in  execution  against  recusants ; 
**  and  by  not  refusing  any  one  biU,  jn^esented  to  us 
''  to  that  purpose,  in  this  kingdom ;  and  by  our  per- 
"  petual  and  public  professions  of  readiness,  with 
**  the  advice  of  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  pre- 
"  pared  for  us  in  a  deliberate  and  orderly  way,  to 
**  find  some  expedient  to  perfect  so  good  a  work ; 
*•  we  conceived,  we  had  not  left  it  possible  for  any 
**  man  to  believe  us  guilty  of  tolerating  any  part  of 

*  unmoveable]  unremoveable 
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''  the  Romish  tyranny  or  supentition ;  or  to  suspect,  book 
**  that  the  conversion  of  our  dearest  consort  was  not      ^^' 
*^  so  much  our  desire,  that  the  accession  of  as  many    ^^^^* 

crowns  as  God  hath  ahready  bestowed  on  us,  would 
**  not  be  more  welcome  to  us  than  that  day :  a 
blessing,  which  it  is  our  daily  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  bestow  upon  us. 

But  we  might  well  have  expected  from  the  pe- 
titioners, who  have,  in  their  solemn  national  cove- 
nant, literally  sworn  so  much  care  of  the  safety  of 
our  person,  and  cannot  but  know  in  how  much 
danger  that  hath  been,  and  still  is,  by  the  power 
**  and  threats  of  rebellious  armies,  that  they  would 
^  as  well  have  remembered  the  2Sd  of  October,  as 
**  the  5th  of  November ;  and  as  well  have  taken  no- 
**  tice  of  the  army  raised,  and  led  against  us  by  the 
**  earl  of  Essex,  which  bath  actually  assaulted,  and 
**  endeavoured  to  murder  us ;  which  we  know  to 
^'  abound  in  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  other  secta- 
**  ries ;  and  in  which  we  have  reason  (by  prisoners 
^  we  have  taken,  and  the  evidence  they  have  given) 
**  to  believe  there  are  many  more  papists  (and  many 
^*  of  those  foreigners)  than  in  all  our  army ;  as  have 
<<  advised  us,  to  disband  out  of  the  army  of  the  earl 
**  of  Newcastle,  which  is  raised  for  our  defence,  the 
papists  in  that  army ;  who  are  known  to  be  no 
such  numbo-,  as  to  endanger  their  obtaining  any 
power  of  building  their  Babel,  and  setting  up  their 
idolatry ;  and  whose  loyalty  he  hath  reason  to  com- 
mend (though  he  was  never  suspected  for  favouring 
**  their  religion)  not  before  that  of  protestants,  but 
^*  of  such  as  rebel  under  that  title ;  and  whose  assist- 
^  anceis  as  due  to  us,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  to 
**  rescue  us  firom  domestic  rebellion,  as  to  defend  us 
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BOOK  <<  from  foreign  invasion;  which  we  think  do  man 
'  **  denies  to  be  law&l  for  them  to  do.  But  we  do 
1 643.  ti  solemnly  declare,  and  protest,  that  God  shall  no 
**  sooner  free  us  from  the  desperate  and  rebeUious 
**  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we  shall  endeavour 
**  to  free  ourselves  and  kingdom  frt>m  any  fear  of 
*^  danger  from  the  other,  by  disarming  them,  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  laws  of  this  land ;  as  we  shall  not  firil  to 
**  send  our  commissioner  ^  to  the  assembly,  at  the 
**  time  appointed  for  it  by  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

'^  To  conclude,  we  desire  and  require  the  peti- 
^^  tioners  (as  becomes  good  and  pious  preachers  of  the 
**  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  compose 
^*  any  distraction  in  opinions,  or  misunderstandings, 
^*  which  may,  by  the  faction  of  some  turbulent  per- 
**  sons,  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  our  good  subjects 
**  of  that  our  kingdom ;  and  to  infuse  into  them  a 
*^  true  sense  of  charity,  obedience,  and  humility,  the 
*^  great  principles  of  the  Christian  rdigion ;  that 
they  may  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported 
with  things  that  they  do  not  understand,  or  tfadnk 
**  themselves  concerned  in.  the  government  of  another 
**  kingdom,  because  it  is  not  according  to  the  cms* 
**  toms  of  that  in  which  they  live ;  but  that  they 
dispose  themselves,  with  modesty  and  devotion,  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  Crod ;  with  duty  and  affec- 
tion, to  the  obedience  of  us,  and  our  laws ;  (re- 
membering the  singular  grace,  favour,  and  benig- 
nity, we  have  always  expressed  to  that  our  native 
^'  kingdom ;)  and  with  brotherly  and  Christian  cha- 
**  rity  one  towards  another :  and  we  doubt  not  but 
''  God,  in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them,  will  make  us 

^  commissioner]  comroissioners 
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^*  instrunvents  of  his  blessings  upon  each  other,  and  book 
^^  both  of  us,  in  8  a  great  measure,  of  happiness  and 


**  prosperity  to  the  whole  nation."  '  ^'*^- 

The  lord  Lowden    and  the  other  lay-commis- The  tmns. 
sioners,  who  were  persons  entirely  guided  by  him,  the  wi**of 
and  of  inferior  quality,  gave  the  precedence  to  this  iJJ^oiher 
petition,  which  they  called  matter  of  religion ;  and  Scottish 
pressed  not  their  own  commission,  till  the  kinfi:  had"oo«»(^ 
jdeclared  and  published  his  answer  to  the  other'^ :  that  they 
and  though  they  pretended  not  to  have  any  autho-  mldiaton, 
>ity  to  say  any  thing  in  that  engagement  of  the;°J,^;„, 
commissioners  of  the  assembly ;  yet  the  lord  Lowden  j^^^' 
used  all  importunity,  and  ailments,  to   persuade 
the  king  in  private,  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of 
the  government  of  the  church ;  assuring  him,  **  that 
^*  it  would  be  a  means,  not  only  to  hinder  his  sub- 
^^  jects  of  Scotland  from  adhering  to  the  parliament ; 
^  but  that  it  would  oblige  them  to  assist  his  majesty 
*^  to  the  utmost,  in  the  vindication  of  all  his  rights.'' 
But  he  quickly  found  the  king  too  strongly  fixed  to 
be  swayed  in  a  case  of  conscience,  by  a  consideration 
of  convenience ;  and  his  lordship  undertook  to  give 
no  other  arguments. 

He  betook  himself  then  with  his  companions  to 
their  own  proper  and  avowed  errand;  which  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  :  the  one,  to  offer  "  the  media- 
'*  tion  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  that  king- 
^'  dom,  for  the  composure  of  the  differences  between 
'^  the  king  and  the  two  houses  ;**  the  other^  **  to  de- 
^  sice  his  majesty,  that  he  would  send  out  his  pre- 
'*  cepts  to  summon  a  parliament  in  Scotland."    These 

s  in  a  great  measure,]  of  a        ''  to  the  other]  to  that 
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BOOK  desirest  and  anj  argum^its  to  enforce  them,  thej 

! always  ^delivered  to  the  king  himself  in  writiog; 

'^^*    declining  any  address  to  his , ministers,  or  any  de- 
bates with  his  council,  lest  it  might  seem  to  lessen 
the  grandeur  and  absoluteness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.     But  the  king  always  brought  those  pa- 
perSy  which  he  received  from  them,  to  his  council ; 
and  received  their  advice,  what  answers  to  return. 
For  the  first,  of  mediation,  they  pretended  a  title 
and  obligation  to  it,  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of  pacifi- 
cation made  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ; 
which  clause  was,   **  That  the  peace  to  be  then 
*^  established  might  be  inviolaUy  observed  ia  all 
^  time  to  come,  it  was  agreed,  that  some  should  be 
**  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  the  pariiameuts  of 
'<  both  kingdoms,  who,  in  the  interim  betwixt  the 
^*  sitting  of  the  parliaments,  might  be  carefiil,  that 
**  the  peace  then  happily  concluded  might  be  con* 
*'  tinned ;  and  who  should  endeavour  by  all  means 
**  to  prevent  all  troubles  and  divisions ;  and  if  any 
**  debate  and  difference  should  happen  to  arise,  to 
**  the  disturbance  of  the  common  peace,  they  should 
**  labour  to  remove  or  compose  tiiem,  according  to 
their  power ;  it  being  supposed,  that,  fw  all  their 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  they  should  be  answer- 
*^  able  to  the  king's  majesty  and  the  pariiament : 
**  and  if  any  thing  should  tail  out  that  should  be 
^*  above  their  power,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by 
them,  they  should  inform  themselves  in  the  parti- 
culars, and  represent  the  same  to  the  king^s  ma* 
jesty,  and  the  ensuing  parliament ;  that,  fay  then* 
^^  wisdoms  and  authority,  ali  occasion  and  causes  of 
*'  troubles  might  be  removed,  and  the  peace  of  the 
'<  kingdom  might  be  perpetual  to  all  poster!^.    And 
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^  it  was  declared,  that  the  power  of  the  commission  book 
**  should  be  restrained  to  the  articles  of  peace  in  that 


**  treaty  "  '^^^• 

This  clause,  and  the  whole  statute,  being  care- 
fully perused,  and  examined  before  his  majesty  in  his 
council,  the  king  returned  an  answer  to  them  in 
writing. 

-  "  That  he  could  not  find  any  colour,  or.pretenceTh«iao«'« 
**  <H  authority,  to  be  granted  by  that  act  of  parua^  tbem  ia 
••  ment,  by  which  the  commissioners  for  Scotland  cuianr^ 
^*  could  conceive  themselves  interessed  in  a  faculty 
^  of  mediation ;  that  the  clause  mentioned  by  them 
(besides  that  there  was  no  such  commission  granted 
as  was  mentioned  in  that  clause,  nor  any  commis- 
sioners named  for  those  purposes)  related  only  to 
the  differences  that  might  grow  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  only  upon  the  articles  of  that  treaty, 
^^  which,  his  majesty  said,  had  been,  and  should  be, 
inviolably  observed  by  him.  That  the  differences 
between  his  majesty  and  his  two  houses  of  parlia^ 
**  ment  had  not  the  least  relation  to  the  peace  be- 
**  tween  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to  his  unquestion- 
**  able  and  long  enjoyed  rights  \  which  his  rebellious 
**  subjects  endeavoured,  by  force,  to  wrest  from  him ; 
**  and  concerned  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
**  dom  ;  which,  as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
*'  known  to  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  Scot- 
**  land,  so  they  could  not  have  any  possible  cogni- 
**  zance  of  them.  That  it  might  give  great  um- 
^^  brage  to  his  subjects  of  England,  if  he  should  con- 
^  sent  to  what  they  now  proposed ;  and,  instead  of 
*^  confirming  and  continuing  the  peace,  breed  jea- 

*  to  bis  unquestioDBble  and     questionable  and  long  enjoyed 
long  enjoyed  tights]  to  the  tin-     rights  of  his 
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BOOK  **  lousies  between   the  nations ;  and  therefore   he 

! **  could  not  admit  of  any  such  mediation  as  thej 

1643.  «  proposed;  but  that  he  hoped  the  treaty,  which  he 
*<  now  expected,  would  beget  so  good  an  understand- 
^  ing  between  him  and  his  two  houses,  that  a  peace 
**  might  ensue ;  towards  which  he  would  expect 
**  nothing  from  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  but  their 
**  prayers." 

This  gave  them  no  satisfaction,  but  they  insisted 
still  on  their  right  by  that  clause ;  which,  without 
any  reason  or  argument  to  persuade  others  to  be  of 
their  mind,  they  said,  **  they  conceived,  laid  that  ob* 
<*  ligation  upon  them  of  interposition ;"  to  which  the 
king  still  gave  the  same  answer. 

For  their  other  demand  of  a  parliament  in  Scot-- 
land,  the  case  stood  thus :  The  king,  at  his  last  being 
in  Scotland,  had,  according  to  the  precedent  he  had 
made  here,  granted  an  act  for  triennial  parliaments 
in  that  kingdom ;  and,  at  the  close  of  that  present 
parliament,  had  ratified  another  act,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain day  was  appointed,  for  the  commencement  of 
the  next ;  which  day  was  to  be  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  June,  in  the  year  1644,  except  the  king  should 
call  one  sooner ;  which  he  had  power  to  do.  So  that 
the  question  was  only,  whether  the  calling  a  parlia- 
ment sooner  in  that  kingdom  was  like  to  advance 
his  service,  and  to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  this  ? 
In  the  disquisition  whereof,  there  needed  no  ail- 
ments, that  such  a  convention  could  not  then  pro- 
duce benefit  to  the  king ;  the  entire  government  of 
that  people  being  in  those  persons,  who  had  con- 
trived those  dismal  alterations.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  men  thought  it  very  happy  for  the  king,  that, 
without  his  consent,  there  cpuld  be  no  parliament  in 
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Scotland,  till  June  1644;  which  was  more  than  book 
fourteen  months  from  this  time :  till  when,  how  dis-     ^^' 


inclined  soever  the  whole  nation  should  be,  there  ^^^^^ 
was  as  much  assurance  as  could  possibly  be,  from 
that  people,  that  the  parliament  would  not  be  able 
to  procure  any  avowed  supply  from  that  kingdom  : 
it  being  the  express  words  in  the  late  act  of  pacifi- 
cation, **  that  the  kingdom  of  EnglQud  should  not 
^'  denounce  or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
^*  Scotland,  without  consent  of  the  parliament  of 
England  r  as  on  the  other  part  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  denounce 
or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England, 
*'  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
**  And  in  case  any  of  the  subjects  of  either  of  the 
kingdoms  should  arise  ^  in  arms,  or  make  war 
against  the  other  kingdom,  or  subjects  thereof, 
without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom, whereof  they  are  subjects,  or  upon  which 
they  do  depend,  that  they  should  be  held,  reputed, 
**  and  demanded^  as  traitors  to  the  estates,  whereof 
'*  they  are  subjects.  And,  that  both  the  kingdoms, 
'*  in  that  case,  should  be  bound  to  concur  in  the  re- 
^^  pressing  of  those  that  should  happen  to  arise  in 
**  arms,  or  make  war,  without  consent  of  their  own 
•*  parliament." 

So  that  whoever  believed,  that  those  people  could 
be  contained  by  any  obligations,  divine  or  human, 
thought  it  impossible,  by  these  clear  texts,  that  any 
forces  could  be  raised  there  to  invade  England,  and 
disturb  his  majesty,  till  June  1644 ;  before  which 
time,  there  was  hope  the  king  might  so  far  prevail, 

^  arise]  rise 
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BOOK  that  the  ^rit  of  the  rd)eU]oii  mi^ht  be  broken,  and 
men  return  again  to  their  understanding  and  alle* 


it 
*t 


1  ^^^*  giance.  Therefisre  to  that  demand  the  king  returned 
answer,  **  that  against  the  time  by  which  they  could 
*^  legally  demand  a  parliament/'  (naming  the  day,) 

he  would  issue  out  his  writs,  and  there  being  no 

emergent  cause  to  do  it  sooner,  he  would  forbear 
^  to  put  his  subjects  there  to  that  trouUe,  which 
**  those  meetings,  how  necessary  soever,  would  na- 
•*  turaUy  carry  with  them.** 

When  they  perceived  that  they  should  not  receive 
satisfaction  in  either  of  their  proposals,  and  (which 
it  may  be  troubled  them  more)  that  the  king  was  so 
wary  in  his  answers,  and  so  clearly  expressed  the  rea- 
sons and  justice  of  them,  that  they  should  have  no 
arguments  to  apply  to  the  passion  or  interest  of  their 
countrymen ;  which  they  expected  at  least ;  {for  in 
that,  in  which  he  was  most  stead£i»tly  resolved,  the 
preservation  of  the  government  of  the  church,  he 
es^pressed  no  more  to  them,  than,  ^*  that  b^g  a 
**  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and  having  so  near 
**  relation  to  the  civil  government  and  ktws  of  Ei^ 
**  land,  they  could  not  be  competent  consideriers  of 
•*  it ;  but  that  he  would  do  what  should  be  noost 
**  safe,  and  necessary  for  the  peaoe  and  welfiEune  of 
*^  his  subjects,  who  were  most  concerned  in  it  ;**)  at 
last  rather  cursorily,  and  as  matter  o£  ceremony  at 
parting,  than  of  moment,  they  desired  "  the  king^s 
**  leave,  and  pass  to  go  to  Londoa,"  having,  as  they 
s^,  "  some  bu^ness  there  before  their  return  into 
"  their  own  country." 

This  was,  by  many,  thou^t  a  thing  of  so  small 
moment,  that  the  king  should  readily  grant  it ;  since 
it  was  evident,  that  it  was  in  theur  own  power  to  go 
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thither  without  his  leave ;  for  they  were  necessarily  boor 
to  return  throu|^  the  enemy's  quarters;  and  *   '         ^^' 


oncje  there,  they  mi^t  choose  whether  they  would    '  ^^^' 
go  directfy  home,  or  visit  London.    And  therefore 
that  request  was  thought  but  an  instance  of  their 
modesty,  that  they  might  not  return  without  one 
thing  granted  to  them,  at  tiieir  request.    But  the 
king  lod&ed  upon  it  as  no  indifferent  thing;  and 
their  asking  a  business  that  they  needed  not  ask,  was 
enough  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  more  in  it 
than  appeared.    And  he  well  knew,  th^re  was  a 
great  difference  between  their  going  to  London  with 
his  pass  and  licence,  and  without  it,  which  they 
might  easily  do.    They  had  now  puUidy  declared 
their  errand,  and  claimed  a  title,  and  legail  capacity 
to  undertake  the  business  of  mediation;  which  wohld 
be  so  far  from  being  rejected  there,  that  they  would 
be  thankfulfy  received,  and  admitted  to  a  pow»  of 
umpirage.     If  upon,  or  after  this  claim,  the  king 
should  grant  them  his  pass,  it  would,  by  their  logic, 
more  reasonably  conclude  his  assent,  than  many  of 
those  inferences  which  they  drew  firom  more  distant 
propositions ;  and  having  that  ground  once,  his  ma« 
Jesty's  not  consenting  to  what  those  grave  media- 
tors would  propose,  and  afterwards,  as  arbitrators, 
award,  should  be  quarrel  sufficient  for  the  whole  na^ 
tion  to  engage.    And  therefore  the  king  expressly 
denied  his  pass  and  safe  conduct;  and  told  them 
plainly  the  reason  why  he  did  so;  and  required 
theBky  *^  since  he  had  denied  to  consent  to  that,  whieh 
*^  could  be  the  only  ground  of  their  going  to  Lon« 
^'  don,  that  th^  should  first  return  to  those  thai 
^<  sent  them,  before  they  attempted  that  journey  :  if 
''  they  did  otherwise,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of 
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BOOK  <<  persons,  whom  his  majesty  would  not  countenance 
*^  with  his  protection.'^    And  the  truth  is,  though 


*^^-    they  might  very  well  have  gone  to  London,  they 
could  not  have  returned  thence  to  Scotland,  (except 
they  would  have  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  and 
hazard  of  a  voyage  by  sea,)  without  so  much  danger 
from  the  king's  quarters  in  the  north,  (York  and 
Newcastle  being  at  his  devotion,)  that  they  could 
not  reasonably  promise  themselves  to  escape. 
The  pariiar      Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  the  committee  from 
^mmu-     the  parliament  for  the  treaty,  to  wit,  the  earl  of 
Jl^t  «me  Northumberland,   Mr.  Pierrepoint,   su-  W.  Armyn, 
to  Oxford,  sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitlock,  came  to  Ox- 
ford ;  who  shortly  took  notice  of  the  Scottish  ^  com- 
missioners' desires,  and  also  desired  on  their  behalf, 
^*  that  they  might  have  his  majesty's  leave  to  go  to 
^*  London  :"  but  being  quickly  answered,  ^<  that  that 
**  request  would  not  fall  within  either  of  the  propo- 
^  sitions  agreed  to  be  treated  of,"  they  modestly  gave 
over  the  intercession :  and  in  the  end,  the  lord  Low- 
den  and  his  countrymen  returned  directly  to  Scot- 
land, staying  only  so  long  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
enemy,  through  which  they  were  reasonably  to  pass, 
as  to  receive  such  animadversions,  and  to  entertain 
such  communication,  as  they  thought  most  neces- 
sary. 
The  treaty  .    As  soou  as  the  committcc  arrived  at  Oxford,  they 
iipfn°the    were  very  graciously  received  by  the  king ;  his  ma- 
ofMw^'   jcsty  always  giving  them  audience  in  council,  and 
^^  takes  *^®y  withdrawing  into  a  private  chamber  prepared 
DO  effect,    for  them,  whilst  their  proposals,  which  they  still  de- 
livered in  writing,  were  considered,  and  debated  be- 

^  Scottish]  Scotdi 
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fore  the  kiikg.    They  declared,  '*  that  they  were  first  book 
to  treat  of  the  cessation,  and  till  that  was  con-._l— 


€4 


cludedi  that  they  were  not  to  enter  upon  any  of  ^^^^* 
the  other  propositions;"  with  which  his  majesty 
was  well  pleased,  presuming  that  they  had  brought, 
or  had  power  to  give,  consent  to  the  articles  pro- 
posed by  him;  which  he  rather *"  believed,  when 
they  read  the  preamble  to  the  artides ;  in  which  it 
was  declared,  <'  that  the  lords  and  commons  being 
'^  still  carried  on  with  a  vehement  desire  of  peace, 
**  that  so  the  kingdom  might  be  freed  from  the  de-* 
**  solation  and  destruction,  wherewith  it  was  like  to 
**  be  overwhelmed,  had  considered  of  the  articles  of 
**  cessation  with  those  alterations,  and  additions, 
<^ered  by  his  majesty;  unto  which  they  were 
ready  to  agree  in  such  manner  as  was  expressed 
in  the  ensuing  articles."  After  which,  were  in- 
serted the  very  articles  had  been  first  sent  to  the 
king,  without  the  least  condescension  to  any  one 
alteration,  or  addition,  made  by  him ;  neither  had 
the  committee  power  to  recede,  or  consent  to  any  al- 
teration, but  only  to  publish  it,  if  the  king  consented 
in  terms,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  proceed  to 
treat  upon  the  other  proportions. 

This  the  king  looked  upon  as  an  ill  omen ;  other 
men  as  a  plain  contempt,  and  stratagem,  to  make 
the  people  believe,  by  their  sending  their  committee, 
that  they  did  desire  a  treaty  and  a  cessation,  yet,  by 
limiting  them  so  strictly,  to  frustrate  both,  and  to 
cast  the  envy  of  it  upon  the  king.  Hereupon,  the 
next  day,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  them,  which 
he  published,  to  undeceive  the  people ;  farther  press- 

"*  rather]  the  rather 
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BOOK  ing  '*  the  weight  and  consequence  of  his  fbrmer  ex- 
^'      <^  ceptions,  and  atteraticms ;  and  the  inconvenience 


« 


1 643.    «  that  proceeded  from  not  granting  their  committee 
**  power  to  alter  so  much  as  verbal  expressions :  so 
that,  if  the  king  should  consent  to  the  articles  as 
they  were  proposed,  he  should  not  only  submit  to 
great  disadvantages;  but  some  such,  as   them- 
«  selves  would  not  think  reasonable  to  oblige  him 
^*  to.     As  by  that  article  wherein  they  reserved  a 
**  power  to  send  out  a  fleet,  or  what  ships   they 
'*  thought  good,  to  sea ;  they  were  not  at  all  re- 
**  strained  from    sending   what   land   forces    they 
**  pleased^  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  so  that,  when 
*^  the  cessation  ended,  they  might  have  new  and 
greater  armies  throughout  the  kingdom,  than  they 
had  when  it  b^un ;  which,  he  presumed,  they  did 
not  intend;  being  a  thing  so  unequal,  and  con- 
**  trary  to  the  nature  of  a  cessation. 

^  Then  in  the  articles  they  last  sent,  they  styled 
**  their  forces,  the  army  raised  by  the  parliament ; 
.the  which  if  his  majesty  should  consent  to,  he 
must  acknowledge,  either  that  he  consented  to  the 
**  raising  that  army,  or  that  he  was  no  part  of  the 
**  parliament :  neither  of  which,  he  conceived,  they 
^  would  oblige  him  to  do.  And  therefore  he  de- 
*<  sired»  that  their  committee  might  have  liberty  to 
'^  treat,  debate,  and  agree  upon  the  artides ;  upon 
*'  which  they  and  all  the  world  should  find,  that  he 
«  was  less  solicitous  for  his  own  dignity  and  great- 
'^  ness,  thai]i»for  his  subjects'  ease  and  liberty.  But 
^*  if  that  so  reasonable,  equal,  and  just  desire  of  his 
^*  should  not  be  yielded  unto,  but  the  same  articles 
**  still  insisted  upon,  though  his  majesty,  next  to 
'*  peace,  desired  a  cessation,  yet,  that  the  not  agree- 
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ing  upon  the  one  miglit  not  destroy  the  hopes  of,  book 
nor  80  much  as  deby,  the  other ;  he  was  willing  ' 
to  treat,  even  without  a  cessation,  upon  the  propo-  ^^'^^- 
**  sitions  themselves,  in  that  order  that  was  agreed ; 
*^  and  desired  their  committee  might  be  enabled  to 
*'  that  effect.  In  which  treaty  he  would  give,''  he 
said,  ^^  all  his  subjects  that  satisfaction,  that  if  any 
^*  security  to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privil^es,  and  li- 
**  berties,  due  to  them  by  the  law,  or  that  happiness 
*<  in  church  and  state,  which  the  best  times  had 
**  seen,  with  such  farther  acts  of  grace,  as  might 
**  agree  with  his  honour,  justice,  and  duty  to  his 
**  crown,  and  which  might  not  render  him  less  able 
**  to  protect  his  subjects,  according  to  his  oath,  would 
'^  satisfy  them ;  his  majesty  was  confident,  in  the 
**  mercy  of  God,  that  no  more  precious  blood  of  this 
'^  nation  would  be  thus  miserably  spent." 

This  message  produced  liberty  to  the  committee 
to  enter  upon  the  treaty  itself,  upon  the  propositions, 
though  the  cessation  should  not  be  agreed  to  :  and 
shortly  after  they  sent  reasons  to  the  king,  why  they 
€X>naeDted  not  to  the  cessation  in  such  manner,  and 
with  those  limitations,  as  he  had  proposed.  1.  They 
alleged,  **  that,  if  they  should  grant  such  a  free 
<^  trade,  as  the  king  desired,  to  Oxford,  and  other 
^*  (daces,  where  his  forces  lay,  it  would  be  very  difB- 
**  cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  arms,  ammunition, 
*^  money,  and  bullion,  from  passing  to  his  army : 
however,  it  would  be  exceeding  advantageous  to 
his  maj^ty,  in  suppljring  his  army  with  many  ne- 
**  cessaries,  and  making  their  quarters  a  staple  for 
'*  such  commodities,  as  might  be  vented  in  the  ad- 
'^jacent  counties;  and  so  draw  money  thither; 
**  whereby  the  inhaUtants  would  be  better  enabled 
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BOOK  u  by  loans,  and  contritmtionsy  to  support  his  anar. 
**  As  this  advantage  to  him  was  very  demonstrable, 
'<  so  it  was  very  improbable  that  it  would  produce 
**  any  supply  to  them ;  and,  in  a  treaty  for  cessation  % 
'*  those  demands  could  not  be  thought  reasonable 
<<  that  were  not  indifferent,  that  is,  equally  advan- 
**  tageous  to  both  parties.  S.  That  to  demand  the 
*^  approving  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  was,  to 
**  desire  to  add  ^  the  strength  of  the  one  party  to  the 
**  other,  before  the  differences  were  ended ;  against 
**  all  rules  of  treaty.  And  to  make  a  cessation  at 
**  sea,  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  naked  to  foreign 
<*  forces,  and  the  ports  open  for  his  supplies  of  arms 
<<  and  ammunition.  But  for  conveying  any  forces, 
"  by  those  means,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  they 
'*  would  observe  the  articles  by  which  that  was  re» 
**  strained.  S.  For  the  expression  of  the  army 
«  raised  by  the  parliament,  they  were  contented  it 
'<  should  be  altered,  and  the  name  of  the  two  houses 
**  used.  4.  For  the  committing  none,  but  accord- 
^<  ing  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  that  is,  by  the 
«  (Nrdinary  process  of  law,  it  would  follow,  that  no 
**  man  must  be  committed  by  them  for  supplying 
**  the  king  with  arms,  money,  or  ammunition ;  for, 
**  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  subject  might  carry 
"  such  goods  from  London  to  Oxford :  the  soldiers 
**  must  not  be  committed  who  do  run  fitMn  their  co- 
*<  lours,  and  refose  any  duty  in  the  army ;  no  man 
should  be  committed,  for  not  submitting  to  neces- 
sary supplies  of  money :  so  that  if  it  should  be 
'<  yielded  to,  in  his  majesty's  sense,  they  should 
''  be  disabled  to  restrain  supplies  from  their  ene- 
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nies,  and  to  gorern   and   maintain  their  own  book 

<<  soldiers ;  and  bo,  under  a  dii^ise  of  a  cessation, ! 

''  should  P  admit  that  which  would  necessarily  pro-  ^^"^^^ 
*^  dace  the  dissolving  of  their  anny,  and  destruction 
*^  of  their  cause.  And,"  they  said,  **  it  was  not  pro- 
^'  baUe,  that  his  majesty  would  suffSer  the  same  in- 
^*  conveniences  by  that  clause ;  for  that  they  believed 
^  he  would  interpret,  that  what  his  general  did  by 
'^  Virtue  of  his  commission,  was  and  would  be  done 
**  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land ;  whereas 
^^  he  had  denied,  that  those  known  laws  gave  any 
'^  power  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  raise 
**  armies ;  and  so,  consequently,  their  general  could 
**  not  exercise  any  martial  laws.  So  that  under  the 
**  specious  show  of  liberty  and  law,  they  should  be 
**  altogether  disaUed  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
**  laws ;  and  his  majesty  would  enjoy  an  absolute 
'^  victory  and  submission,  under  pretence  of  a  ces- 
^'  sation  and  treaty.''  They  said,  **  being,  by  a  ne- 
^*  cessity  inevitable,  enforced  to  a  defensive  war,  and 
*^  therein  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
*^  man,  it  must  needs  follow,  that,  by  the  same  law, 
**  they  were  enabled  to  raise  means  to  support  that 
^^  war;  and  therefore  they  could  not  relinquish  that 
**  power  of  laying  taxes  upon  those  who  ought  to 
^  join  with  them  in  that  defence,  and  the  necessary 
'<  way  of  levying  those  taxes  upon  them,  in  case  of 
**  refusal ;  for  otherwise  their  army  must  needs  be 
"  dissolved." 

Though  these  reasons  were  capable,  in  a  sad  and 
composed  debate,  of  foil  answers,  and  many  things 
would  naturally  have  flowed  from  them,  to  disprove 
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VI. 


yet  it  was  very  evident*  that  they  carried  such  a 
J  64a.    ^{u^  Qf  reason  with  them,  as  would  pvevail  over  the 
understandings  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  kin^,  by 
not  consenting  to  the  cessation,  as  it  was  proposed 
by  them,  would  be  generally  thought  to  have  re- 
jected any ;  which  could  not  but  have  an  ill  influ- 
ence upon  his  affairs :  and  therefore  his  majesty  sent 
them,  as  soon  as  he  had  weighed  this  late  message 
whidi  he  well  discerned  was  not  formed  to  satisfy 
him,  but  to  satisfy  the  people  against  him,  an  an- 
swer ;  in  which  he  explained  the  ill  consequence  of 
many  of  their  assumptions,  and  enforced  the  im- 
portance of  his  former  demands  on  the  behalf  of  the 
people :  however,  he  offered  ^^  to  admit  the  cessation 
**  upon  the  matter  of  their  own  articles ;  so  that  he 
**  might  not  be  understood  to  consent  to  any  of  those 
unjust  and  illegal  powers,  which  they  exercised 
upon  the  subjects."     But  from  henceforward,  the 
houses  declined  any  farther  ailment  and  debate 
concerning  the  cessation;  and  directed  their  com- 
mittee^  **  to  expedite  the  treaty  upon  the  proposi- 
^  tions  f  *  the  particulars  whereof  being  transacted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  164S,  I  shall  refer  the 
narrative  to  the  next  book ;  intending  in  this,  only 
to  comprehend  the  transactions  to  the  end  of  l642.<i 
I  am  persuaded,  if  the  king  had,  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  articles  for  the  cessation,  when  they  were  first 
sent  to  him,  frankly  consented  to  it,  it  would  have 
proved  very  much  to  his  advantage;  and  that  his 
army  would  very  much  have  increased  by  it,  and  the 
other  been  impaired ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
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•  isLvery  difficult  for  the  parluonent  to  have  dissolved  it,  boor 
iwif  once  b^un,  or  to  have  determined  the  treaty.      ^' 
;.'tf'£ut  besides  the  reasmis  before  inentionedy  the  con-    ^^^' 
b  aideration  of  the  northern  forces,  and  the  restraining 
jrfrthem  within  theii:  old  quarters,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
:j(^  a  condition  of  marching  even  to  London  itself,  pre^ 
i  i  vailed  verj  far  with  the  king ;  ot  rather  ( whidi  in*. 
.{T'deed  was  the  main'  reason,  and  rendered  every 
^  other  suggestion  of  weight)  the  jealousy  that  they 
,  t,  did  not  intend  to  consent  to  or  admit  any  peace, 
J  but  such  a  one  as  bis  majesty  might  not  admit, 
n^  made  all  the  preliminary  debates  the  more  insisted 
on. 

I  cannot '  but  insert  one  particular,  which  y  may 
hereafter  be  thought  of  some  signification.  It  was 
now  the  time  of  the  year,  when,  by  the  custom  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king's  judges  itinerant  used  to  go 
the  ^  circuits  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  the  people ;  and  to  inquire  into 
all  treasons,  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  other 
misdemeanours,  which  were  any  wher^  committed 
contrary  to  the  known  laws ;  and  they*^  were  sworn 
to  judge  according  to  those  known  laws,  the  study 
and  knowledge  whereof  was  their  profession. 

The  lords  and  commons  now  sent  to  the  king  a  The  tdnce 
special  message,  ^  to  advise,  and  desire  him,  that,  in  of  the  two 
"  regard  of  the  present  distractions,  which  might  ^^g^"' 
•*  hinder  both  the  judges  and  the  people  from  re- J^*"****'" 
^  sorting  to  those  jdaces  where  such  meetings  might 
'<  be  appointed,  the  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  m^ht 
<<  not  be  holden ;  but  that  it  might  be  deferred, 

^  main]  grand  ^  which]  which  by  some  men 

"  I  cannot]  Before  I  conclude         ^  the]  their 
this  book»  I  cannot  "  they]  who 
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BOOK  **  until  it  should  please  God  to  restore  peace  unto 

'. —  **  his  peojde." 

1 643.  ipjiQ  ^ng  returned  them  answer ;  *^  that  the  pre- 
jMty?  Ml-  ^*  sent  bloody  distractions  of  the  kingdom^  wliidi  he 
•wer.        M  1^^^  ^^^  ^Q  possible  means  to  prevent,  and  would 

^'  still  to  remove,  did  afflict  his  majesty  under  no 
*^  consideration  more,  than  of  the  great  interruption 
and  stop  it  made- in  the  course  and  proceedings  of 
justice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  whereby 
his  good  subjects  were  robbed  of  the  peace  and 
security  they  were  bom  to.     And  therefore,  as 
''  much  as  in  him  lay,  he  would  advance  that  only 
means  of  their  happiness;  at  least,  they  should 
dee  that  their  sufferings  that  way  proceeded  not 
^*  from  his  majesty ;  and  since  they  might  now  ex- 
pect, by  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  the  assizes  and  general  gaol-delivery  in 
**  every  county,  his  majesty  thought  not  fit  to  com- 
**  maud  the  contrary ;  but  would  take  severe  and 
precise  order,  that  none  of  his  subjects  should  re- 
««  ceive  the  least  prejudice,  as  they  repaired  thither, 
by  any  of  his  forces,  which  rule  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  observed  by  others.     And  then  he  hoped, 
by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  even  those  public 
'<  calamities  might  have  some  abatement,  and  the 
<<  kingdom  recover  its  former  peace  and  prospoity." 
But  this  answer  was  not  more  satisfactory  than 
others  *  they  had  usually  received  firom  him ;  and 
therefore  they  betook  themselves  to  their  (dd  tried 
The  two     weapon,  and  made  an  ordinance,  ^'  that  all  judges, 
^^^^       **  and  justices  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  and  justices 
ordinuice    <<  of  oycr  and  terminer,  and  gaol-delivery,  should 

to  forbid 

'  Others]  Not  in  MS. 
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*^  forbear  to  execute  any  of  their  said  oommissions,  book 
*^  or  to  hold  or  keep  any  assizes,  or  gaol-delivery,  at 


**  any  time  during  that  Lent  vacation ;  as  they  would    '  ^^- 
**  answer  the  contempt  and  neglect  thereof  before  aMiMs, 
<*  the  Iwds  and  commons  in  parliament.""    This  y  was  ddl4^* 
the  first  avowed  interruption  and  suspension  of  the 
public  justice,  that  happened,  or  that  was  known 
ever  before  in  that  kind ;  and  gave  the  people  occa- 
sion to  'believe,  that  what  the  parliament  did  (what 
pretence  soever  there  was  of  fundamental  laws)  was 
not  so  warrantable  by  that  rule,  since  they  laboured 
so  much  to  suppress  that  inquisition.     It  was  not  in 
the  king's  power  to  help  this ;  for  besides  that  the 
example  of  judge  Mallet,  who,  the  circuit  before, 
had  been  forcibly  taken  firom  the  bench  by  a  troop 
of  horse,  as  is  before  remembered,  terrified  all  the 
judges,  (and  there  were  very  few  counties  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  they  could  have  been  secure  from 
the  like  violence,)  the  records,  upon  which  the  l^al 
proceedings  were  to  be,  were  at  London  ;  and  so  the 
exercise  of  the  law  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom, 
save  only  in  some  few  counties,  whither  the  king 
sent  some  judges  of  assize,  and  into  others,  his  com- 
mission '  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  by  virtue  whereof, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  many  others,  were  as  legally 
attainted  of  high  treason,  as  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors could  direct. 

The  treaty%  as  is  said,  being  managed  at  the 


7Tbb]Andthis 

*  conimisaion]  oommisttioDS 

*  The  treaty — against  him.] 
Jlus  paragraph  does  not  appear 
in  either  of  lord  Clarendon's  ma- 
nvAenpts;  hut  in  MS,  B.  the 
characters  of  the  privy-counsel- 


lors  are  thus  introduced:  We 
shall  Id  this  place,  and  before 
we  mention  the  treaty  which 
shortly  ensued,  for  in  the  time 
between  the  return  of  the  com- 
missioners to  London,  and  the 
beginning   of  the  treaty,   this 
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BOOK  oouncU-taUe,  the  pride  of  the  paiKttment  haTing  re- 
fused to  treat  with  any  but  the  king  himself^  and 


1643.    Y^  majesty  resolving  to  transact  all  by  the 
and  cha-    and  opifiion  of  his  privy^council,  it  will  be  season- 
tfa^%^.  able  in  this  place  to  set  down  the  names  of  all  those 
then  au^"  privy-counsell(Mrs   who    attended  the    king :   there 
tendingtbe  bdug  at  this  time  a  new  one  added  to  the  number ; 
those  who  foT  in  the  time  between  the  return  of  the  comnus- 
th^tw^^   sionets  to  London,  and  their  coming  back  to  the 
M^n'^d     '^^^^7>  ^  "^^^^  Colepepper  being  preferred  to  be 
made  chan-  mastor  of  thc  rolls»  Mr.  Hyde  was  made  chancellor 
^  ^'  °      of  the  exchequer,  who,  till  that  time,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, was  not  under  any  character  in  the  court : 
and  when  we  have  named  those,  who  according  to 
their  duty  did  wait  upon  the  king,  we  shall  likewise 
name  those,  who,  being  under  the  same  obligation, 
stayed  and  acted  with  the  parliament  against  him . 
Of  the  lord      The  lord  Littleton  was  keeper  of  the  neat  seal  of 

Littleton.  ° 

England,  of  whom  so  much  hath  been  said  before, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  enlargement  upon  him  in 
this  place.  His  parts,  which  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  were  very  great,  were  not  very  applicable  to  the 


the  ex- 
chequer. 


person  (whom  we  shall  here- 
after mention  under  the  style  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
was  preferred  to  that  office,  and 
because  it  was  about  the  end  of 
the  year  (1642-3),  it  being  in 
February  when  he  was  sworn  a 
privy- counsellor,  we  shall  set 
down  the  state  of  the  court  and 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  this 
time,  the  names  of  those  privy- 
counsellors  who  attended  the 
king,  or  were  in  his  service,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  were 
likewise  of  the  council,but  stayed 


and  acted  with  the  parliament 
against  the  king ;  and  likewise 
the  temper  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  season,  as  it  was  possessed 
and  made  useful  to  either  party ; 
and  then  it  will  easily  appear 
how  little  motive  any  man  could 
have  from  interest  or  ambition, 
who  was  not  carried  by  the  im- 
pubion  of  consci^ice  and  con- 
sideration of  duty,  to  engage 
himself  in  the  quarrel  on  the 
king's  side  The  lord  Littleton 
&c.  as  above,  Ime  19. 
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bunness  now  in  hand;  and  though,  fipom  the  time  of  book 
the  king^s  coming  to  Oxford,  the  king  had  confidence 


enough  in  him,  to  leave  the  seal  in  his  custody,  and    ^^^' 
he  would  hare  been  glad  to  have  done  any  service ; 
yet,  by  ill  fortune,  he  had  drawn^  so  great  a  disesteem 
upon  him  from  most  men,  that  he  gave  little  r^nita- 
tion  to  the  council,  and  had  little  authority  in  it.  ^ 

The  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was  of  the  noblest  or  the  duke 
extraction,  being  nearest  allied  to  the  king's  person  mo^!^* 
of  any  man  who  was  not  descended  from  king  James; 
so  he  was  veiy  worthy  of  all  the  grace  and  favour  the 
king  had  shewed  him ;  who  had  taken  great  care  of 
his  education,  and  sent  him  into  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  where  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  that  king- 
dom; and  as  soon  as  he  returned,  though  he  was 
scarce  one  and  twenty ^years  of  age,  made  him  a 
privy-counsellor ;  and  shortly  after,  out  of  his  abun- 
dant kindness  to  both  families,  married  him  to  the 
sole  daughter  of  his  dead  favourite,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham;  with  whom  he  received  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  portion;  and  his  majesty's  bounty 
was  likewise  very  great  to  him;  so  that,  as  he  was 
very  eminent  in  his  title,  he  ^  was  at  great  ease  in  his 
fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and  an 
excellent  understanding ;  yet,  which  is  no  common 
infirmity,  so  difiident  of  himself,  that  he  was  some- 
times led  by  men  who  judged  much  worse.  He 
was  of  a  great  and  haughty  spirit,  and  so  punctual 
in  point  of  honour,  that  he  never  swerved  a  tittle. 
He  had  so  entire  a  resignation  of  himself  to  the 

^  jet,  by  ill  fortune,  he  had  eiceedingly  glad  that  his  friend 

drawn]  his  very  ill  fortune  had  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

drawn  waa  become  a  member  of  it. 

^  in  it.]  MS,  adds :  He  was        ^  he]  so  he  , 
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BOOK  king,  that  he  abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himsdf 
from  the  prejudice  ortbose,  who,  how  powerfbl  so- 


1643.  ^y^^  failed  in  their  duty  to  his  majesty ;  and  there^ 
fore  he  was  pursued  with  all  imaginable  malice  by 
th^n,  as  one  that  would  have  tkp  quarter,  upon  so 
in&mous  terms,  as  but  looking  on  whilst  his  master 
was  ill  used.  As  he  had  received  great  bounties 
from  the  king,  so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had  to  his  ser- 
vice, as  soon  as  his  occasions  stood  in  need  of  it ; 
and  lent  his  majesty,  at  one  time,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  together ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  war  b^un,  en- 
gaged his  three  brothers,  all  gallant  gentlemen,  in 
the  service ;  in  which  they  all  lost  their  lives.  Him- 
self lived,  with  unspotted  fidelity,  some  years  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  and  was  suffered  to  put 
him  into  his  grave ;  and  died,  without  the  comfort  of 
seeing  the  resurrection  of  the  crown. 
Of  the  The  marquis  of  Hertford*  was  a  man  of  great 

Hertford!   honour  and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection  of 
the  people ;  and  had  always  undergone  hard  measure 
from  the  court,  where  he  long^  received  no  counte- 
nance, and  had  no  design  of  making  advantage  from 
it.    For,  though  he  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts, 
and  conversant  in  books,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  of  a  clear  courage,  of  which 
he  had  given  frequent  evidence;   yet  he  was  so 
wholly  given  up  to  a  country  life,  where  he  lived  in 
splendour,  that  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even  an  un- 
aptness,  for  business :  besides  his  particular  friend- 
ship with  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  sister  he  had 
married,  his  greatest  acquaintance  and  conversation 
had  been  with  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 

«^  long]  Not  in  MS. 
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best  affected  to  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  least  book 
in  love  with  the  humour  of  the  court;  many  of. 


whom  were  the  chief  of  those  who  engaged  themselves  '  ^'^^• 
most  factiously  and  furiously  against  the  king.  But 
as  soon  as  he  discerned  their  violent  purposes  against 
the  government  established,  before  be  suspected 
their  Uacker  designs,  he  severed  himself  from  them ; 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  never 
concurred  with  them  in  any  one  vote  dishonourable 
to  the  king,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Straf* 
ford.  He  did  accept  the  government  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  as  is  mentioned  before,  purely  out  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  king ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great  ser- 
vice ;  though  for  the  performance  of  the  office  of  a 
governor,  he  never  thought  himself  fit,  nor  meddled 
with  it.  He  left  York,  as  is  remembered,  to  form  an 
army  for  the  king  in  the  west,  where  his  interest 
was ;  but  he  found  those  parts  so  corrupted,  and  an 
army  from  the  parliament  was  poured  down  so  soon 
upon  him,  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  present  to 
be  done  worthy  of  his  presence ;  so  that  he  sent  the 
small  party,  that  was  with  him,  farther  west  to 
Cornwall ;  where,  by  degrees,  they  grew  able  to  raise 
an  army,,  with  which  they  joined  with  him  afterwards 
again ;  and  himself  returned  to  the  king  at  Oxford, 
about  the  time  when  the  treaty  begun  ^ 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  great  man  or  the  mri 

...  1  1  «  1  .of  South- 

in  all  respects,  and  brought  very  much  reputation  to  amptoa. 

the  king's  cause.    He  was  of  a  nature  much  inclined 

to  melancholy,  and  being  bom  a  younger  brother^ 

'  when   the    treaty  begun]  vour,  and  with  whom  he  had 

OrigmaUy  in   MS,    when   the  corresponded  principally  during 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  his  absence  from  the  court, 
made,  who  was  much  in  his  (a-  . 
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BOOK  and  his  father  and  his  elder  brother  djring  apon  the 
point  together*  whilst  he  was  but  a  boy»  he  was  at 


1 64^*  first  ^  much  troubled  to  be  called  my  lord,  and  with 
the  noise  of  attendance ;  so  much  he  then  delighted 
to  be  alone.  He  had  a  great  spirit;^  he  had  nev& 
had  any  conversation  in  the  court,  nor  obligation  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  undergone  some  hard- 
ship from  it ;  which  made  it  believed,  that  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  have  taken  all  occasions  of  be- 
ing ^  severe  towards  it.  And  therefore,  in  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  parliament,  no  man  was  more  courted 
by  the  managers  of  those  designs.  He  had  great 
dislike  of  the  high  courses,  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  government,  and  a  particular  prejudice  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  for  some  exorbitant  proceedings. 
But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  ways  of  reverence  and 
duty  towards  the  king  declined,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  exceed  the  limits  of  justice, 
he  opposed  them  vigorously  in  all  their  proceedings. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ^  sharpness  of  judgment,  a 
very  quick  apprehension,  and  that  readiness  of  ex- 
pression upon  any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  de- 
livered himself  more  advantageously  and  weightily, 
and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so  that  no 
man  gave  them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or 
drew  so  many  to  a  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion. 
He  had  no  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
court,  or  purpose  to  have  any ;  but  wholly  pursued 
the  public  interest.  It  was  long  befiwe  he  could  be 
prevailed  with  to  be  a  counsellor,  and  longer  before 

s  at  first]  Not  in  MS.  to  his  qtmlitj; 

^  He  had  a  great  spirit ;]  Yet         *  of  being]  to  hare  been 
he  had  a  great  spirit*  and  ex-         ^  groat]  a  great 
acted  the  respect  that  was  due 
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he  would  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  boor 

VI. 


received  both  honours  the  rather,  because,  aiter  he. 
had  refused  to  take  a  jH*otestation,  which  both  houses  '^'^^' 
had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  their  members,  they 
had  likewise  voted,  ^^  that  no  man  should  be  capable 
*'  of  any  preferment  in  church  or  state,  who  refused 
**  to  take  the  same ;"  and  he  would  shew  how  much 
he  contemned  those  votes.  He  went  with  the  king  to 
York ;  was  most  solicitous,  as  hath  been  said,  for  the 
offer  of  peace  at  Nottingham ;  and  was  with  him^  at 
Edge-hill ;  and  came  and  stayed  with  hun  at  Oxford 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  all  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance all  motions  towards  peace;  and,  as  no  man 
was  more  punctual  in  performing  his  own  duty,  so 
no  man  had  more  melancholy  apprehensions  of  the 
issue  of  the  war ;  which  is  all  shall  be  said  of  him  in 
this  place,  there  being  frequent  occasions  to  mention 
him,  in  the  continuance  of  this  discourse  >".' 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts^  or  the  eari 
very  conversant  in  books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  tcr. 
mathematics ;  and  though  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
commanded  a  regiment,  in  the  service  of  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
in  several  embassies, as  in  Denmark  and  in  France,  was 
in  truth  rather  a  speculative,  than  a  practical  man ; 
and  expected  a  greater  certitude  in  the  consultation 
of  business,  than  the  business  of  this  world  is  capable 
of:  which  temper  proved  very  inconvenient  to  him 
through  the  course  of  his  life.  He  was,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  the  concurrent 

1  waa  with  him]    was  then  him  and  the  chancellor  of  the 

with  him  exchequer,  which  lasted  to  his 

>°  MS.  adds :  there  being  al-  death, 
ways  a  fast  friendship  between 
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BOOK  kindness  and  esteem  both  of  king  and  queen,  caHed 
from  his  embassy  in  France,  to  be  lieutenant  d  the 


1 643.  lungdom  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time  after, 
unhappily  lost  that  kindness  and  esteem :  and  being, 
about  the  time  of  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford, 
ready  to  embark  at  Chester,  for  the  execution  of  his 
charge,  he  was  required  to  attend  his  m^esty,  for 
farther  instructions,  at  Oxford ;  where  he  remained ; 
and  though  he  was  of  the  council,  and  sometimes 
pi*esent,  he  desired  not  to  have  any  part  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  lay  under  many  reproaches  and  jealousies, 
which  he  deserved  not :  for  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  his  greatest  misfortunes 
proceeded  from  the  staggering  and  irresolution  in  his 
nature. 
Of  the  ewi  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  grave  aspect, 
of  a  presence  that  drew  i-espect,  and  of  long  expm- 
ence  in  Affairs  of  great  importance.  He  had  been, 
by  the  extraordinary  favour  of  king  James  to  his 
person  (for  he  was  a  very  handsome  man)  and  his 
parts,  which  were  naturally  great,  and  had  been  im- 
proved by  good*^  education  at  home  and  abroad,  sent 
ambassador  into  Spain,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age ;  and  afterwards  in  several  other  embasaes ;  and 
at  last,  again  into  Spain ;  where  he  treated  and  con- 
cluded the  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  that  infanta;  which  was  afterwards  dissolved. 
He  was  by  king  James  made  of  the  privy-council, 
vice-chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  earl,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince,  and  was 
then  crushed  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  prejudice  the  prince  himself  had  con- 

"  good]  a  good 
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tracted  against  him^  during  his  highness's  being  in  book 
Spain ;  upon  which  he  was  imprisoned  upon  his  re- 
turn ;  and  after  the  duke's  death,  the  king  retained 
so  strict  a  memory  of  all  that  duke's^  friendships  and 
displeasures,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  could  never  re- 
cover any  admission  to  court  p;  but  lived  in  the 
country,  in  ease,  and  plenty  in  his  fortune,  and  in 
great  reputation  with  all  who  had*  not  an  implicit 
reverence  for  the  court ;  and  before,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  appeared  in  the  head  of 
all  the  discontented  party;  but  quickly  left  them, 
when  they  entered  upon  their  unwarrantable  vio- 
lences, and  grew  so  much  into  their  disfavour,  that 
after  the  king  was  gone  to  York,  upon  some  expres- 
sions he  used  in  the  house  of  peers  in  debate,  they 
committed  him  to  the  Tower;  from  whence  being 
released,  in  two  or  three  days,  he  made  haste  to 
York  to  the  king ;  who  had  before  restored  him  to 
his  place  in  the  council  and  the  bedchamber.  He 
was  with  him  at  Edge-hill,  and  came  with  him  from 
thence  to  Oxford ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  went 
into  France ;  where  he  died ;  that  party  having  so 
great  an  animosity  against  him,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  live  in  England,  nor  to  compound  for 
his  estate,  as  they  suffered  others  to  do,  who  had 
done  them  more  hurt.  Though  he  was  a  man  of 
great*  parts,  and  a  wise  man,  yet  he  had  been  for  the 
most  part  single,  and  by  himself,  in  business ;  which 
he  managed  with  good  sufficiency;  and  had  lived 
little  in  consort,  so  that  in  council  he  was  passionate, 
and  supercilious,  and  did  not  bear  contradiction 
without  much  passion,  and  was  too  voluminous  in 

"^  that  diike*s]  his  p  to  court]  to  the  court 
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BOOK  discourse;    so  that  he  was  not  considered  there 

VI. 

'• — with  much  respeet;  to  the  lessening  whereof  no 

1643.  j^g^  contributed  more  than  his  son,  the  lord 
Digbj ;  who  shortly  after  came  to  ^t  there  as  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  had  not  that  reverence  for 
his  father's  wisdom,  which  his  great  experience 
deserved,  though  he  failed  not  in  his  piety  towards 
him. 
Of  the  earl  The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  a  person  well  bred,  and 
mtie7  of  a  full  and  plentiful  fortune ;  and  had  been  chosen 
by  the  king  to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  made  of  the  council,  and  resigned  that  office  of 
governor  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  not  at  Oxford, 
but  remained  at  Newcastle,  with  the  king's  commis- 
sion to  be  general  of  those  parts ;  being  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  signal  fidelity  to  the  crown,  of 
whom  there  will  be  more  occasion  hereafter  to  en- 
large. 
Of  the  earl  The  carl  of  Berkshire  was  of  the  council,  but  not 
•hire,  and  yet  at  Oxford ;  having  been,  about  or  before  the 
others.  getting  up  of  the  standard,  taken  prisoner  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon  an  ima- 
gination that  he  had  some  purpose  to  have  executed 
the  commission  of  array  in  that  county ;  but  they 
afterwards  set  him  at  liberty^  as  a  man  that  could 
do  them  no  harm  any  where ;  and  then  he  came  to 
Oxford,  with  the  title  and  pretences  of  a  man,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  king,  and  thereby 
merited  more  than  his  majesty  had  to  give.  His 
affection  for  the  crown  was  good,  but  his  interest 
little.*i 

4  but  his  interest  little.]  Thus    tion  less  than  any  thing  bat  his 
in  MS» :  his  interest  and  reputa-    understanding. 
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The  lord  Dunsmofe  ^  had  been  made  a  privy-  book 
counsellor^  after  so  many,  who  had  deserved  worse,  ' 
had  been  called  thither ;  and  was  ready  to  do  what-    ^  ^^^' 
ever  he  was  directed :  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  and 
tempestuous  nature,  violent  in  pursuing  what  he 
wished,  without  judgment,  or  temper  to  know  the 
way  of  bringing  it  to  pass ;  however,  he  had  some 
kind  of  power  with  froward  and  discontented  nien ; 
at  least  he  had  credit  to  make  them  more  in- 
disposed.    But  his  greatest  reputation  was,  that  the 
earl  of  Southampton  married  his  daughter,  a "  beau- 
tifiil  and  a  worthy  lady. 

The  lord  Seymour,  being  brother  to  the  marquis* 
of  Hertford,  was  a  man  of  interest  and  reputation ; 
he  had  been  always  very  popular  in  the  country; 
where  he  had  lived '  out  of  the  grace  of  the  court ; 
and  his  parts  and  judgment  were  best  in  those 
things  which  concerned  the  good  husbandry,  and 
the  common  administration  of  justice  to  the  people. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  served  as 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Wiltshire,  where  he  resided"; 
and  behaving  himself  with  less  violence  in  the  house 
df  commons,  than  many  of  his  old  friends  did,  and 
having  a  great  friendship  for  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
he  was,  by  his  interposition,  called  to  the  house  of 
.peers;  where  he  carried  himself  very  well  in  all 
things  relating  to  the  crown;  and  when  the  king 


'  The  lord  Dunsmore]  Thus  in  &iliog,  be  could  not  be  refused 

MS.:  The  lord  Dunsmore  had  who  was  ready  to  do  whatever 

been   made  a  privy-coundeUor»  be  was  directed : 

after  so  many,  who  had  deserved  "  a]  wjiio  was  a 

worse,  had  been  called  thither,  ^  lived]  always  lived 

to  make  an  atonement;  which  ^  resided]  lived 
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BOOK  went  to  York^  he  left •  the  parliament,  and  followed 
.  his  majesty,  and  remained  firm  in  his  fidelity. 


1643.  »pj^g  IqpJ  Savile  was  likewise  of  the  council,  being 
first  controller,  and  then  treasurer  of  the  household, 
in  recompense  of  his  discovery  of  all  the  treasons  and 
conspiracies,  after  they  had  taken  effect,  and  could 
not  be  punished.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ambitious  and 
restless  nature ;  of  parts  and  wit  enough ;  but»  in  his 
disposition,  and  inclination,  so  false,  that  he  could 
never  be  believed,  or  depended  upon.  His  particular 
malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  he  had  sucked 
in  with  his  milk,  (there  having  always  been  an  im« 
mortal  feud  between  the  families ;  and  the  earl  had 
shrewdly  overborne  his  father,)  had  engaged  him 
with  all  persons  who  were  willing,  and  like  to  be 
able,  to  do  him  nuschief  And  so,  having  opportu- 
nity, when  the  king  was  at  the  Berks,  and  made  the 
first  unhappy  pacification,  to  enter  into  conversation, 
and  acquaintance,  with  those  who  were  then  em- 
ployed as  commissioneris  from  the  Scots,  there  was  a 
secret  intelligence  entered  into  between  them  from 
that  time ;  and  he  was  a  jMrincipal  instrument  to  en- 
gage that  nation  to  march  into  England  with  an 
army;  which  they  did  the  next  year  aft;er.  To 
which  purpose,  he  sent  them  a  letter,  signed  with 
the  names  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  inviting 
them  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  making  great  pro- 
mises of  assistance;  which  names  were  forged  by 
himself,  without  the  privity  of  those  who  were 
named.  And  when  all  this  mischief  was  brought  to 
pass,  and  he  found  his  credit  in  the  parliament  not 
so  great  as  other  men's,  he  insinuated  himself  into 
credit  with  somebody,  who  brought  him  to  the  king 
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or  queen,  to  whom  he  confessed  all  he  had  done  to  book 

•        •  VI 

bring  in  the  Scots,  and  who  had  conspired  with  him, 


and  aU  the  secrets  he  knew,  with  a  thousand  pro-  *^'^^" 
testations  '^  to  repair  all  by  future  loyalty  and  ser- 
"  vice  ;*'  for  which  he  was  promised  a  white  staff, 
which  the  king  had  then  resolved  to  take  from  sir 
Henry  Vane,  who  held  it  with  the  secretary's  office ; 
which  he  had  accordingly ;  though  all  his  discovery 
was  of  no  other  use,  than  that  the  king  knew  many 
had  been  false,  whom  he  could  not  punish ;  and 
some,  whom  he  could  not  suspect.  When  the  king 
came  to  York,  where  this  lord's  fortune  and  interest 
lay,  his  reputation  was  so  low,  that  the  gentlemen 
of  interest,  who  wished  well  to  the  king's  service, 
would  not  communicate  with  him;  and,  after  the 
king's  remove  from  thence,  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
found  cause  to  have  such  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  imprison  him;  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Oxford ;  where  he  so  well  purged 
himself,  that  he  was  again  restored  to  his  office.  But 
in  the  end  he  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  the  king 
put  him  again  out  of  his  place,  and  committed  him 
to  prison,  and  never  after  admitted  him  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  nor  would  any  man  of  quality  ever  after  keep 
any  correspondence  with  him. 

Of  the  lord  Falkland,  and  sir  John  Colepepper, 
there  hath  been  so  much  said  before,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  add  to  it  in  this  place.  There  will  be 
reason  too  soon  to  lament  the  unhappy  death  of  the 
former ;  and  the  latter,  who  never  failed  in  his  fi- 
delity, will  be  very  often  mentioned  throughout  the 
ensuing  discourse. 

Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and  indus- 
trious man,  and  always  versed  in  business;  which 

Nn  3 
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BOOK  few  of  the  others  were,  or  had  been.    After  some 

'. — time  spent  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  then  in 

1^43.  ^jjg  Middle  Temple,  he  lived  some  years*  in  France; 
and  was  afterwards  ^  secretary  to  the  lord  Zoucfa, 
who  was  a  privy^ounsellor,  and  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports;  and  thereby  he  understood  all  that 
jurisdiction^  which  is  very  great,  and  exclusive  to 
the  admiral.  And  when  that  lord,  many  years  after, 
surrendered  that  office  to  the  king,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
his  secretary  was  likewise  preferred  with  the  office ; 
and  so,  in  a  short  time,  became  secretary  of  the  ad- 
miralty, as  well  as  of  the  cinque  ports ;  and  was  en* 
jtirely  trusted,  and  esteemed  by  that  great  favourite. 
After  hb  death,  he  continued  in  the  same  place, 
whilst  the  office  was  in  commission,  and  was  then 
made  clerk  of  the  council,  from  whence  the  king 
called  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  after  secretary 
Windebank  fled  the  kingdom;  upon  his  majesty's 
Qwn^  observation  of  his  virtue  and  fidelity,  and 
without  any  other  recommendation :  and  he  was  in 
truth,  throughout  his  whole  life,  a  person  of  very 
good  reputation,  and  of  singular  integrity. 

There  remain  only  two  of  the  council  then  at  Ox- 
ford, who  are  not  yet  named,  sir  John  Banks,  who 
had  been  attorney  general,  and  was  then  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas,  a  grave  and  a  learned  man 
in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  sir  Peter  Wych, 
who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople ;  from 
whence  he  returned  very  little  before  the.  trouUes, 
and  gratified  sir  Thomas  Jermyn  very.liberally  for 
his  white  staff,  when  the  court  was  very  low,  and  so 

*  some  years]  a  year  or  there-         t  afterwards]  then 
abouts  *  his  maJesty^s  own]  his  own 
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was  made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  controller  of  the  book 
household.     He  was  a  very  honest,  plain  man ;  and 


died  very  shortly  after  the  treaty,. and  was  succeeded    ^^^' 
by  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a  person  of  great  reputa- 
tion at  that  time,  which  in  few  years  he  found  a 
way  to  diminish.^ 

Of  those  who  were  of  the  king's  council  \  and  of  thow  of 
who  stayed  and  acted  with  the  parliament,  the  earl  cou^n^ 
of  Northumberland  may  well  be  reckoned  the  chief,  ^'ihtoJ*^ 
in  respect  of  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his  fa-  p»'^»"««n*» 
muy,  his  great  fortune  and  estate,  and  the  general  of  North, 
reputation  he  had  among  the  greatest  men,  and  his  ™ 


^  to  diminish.]  utterly  to  lose. 

**  Of  those  who  were  of  the 
king's  council]  These  characters 
are  thus  introduced  in  MS,  B.  : 
This  was  the  state  of  the  king's 
council  at  Oxford  when  Mr. 
Hyde  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  and  amongst 
them  there  were  not  many  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  the 
transaction  of  business,  at  least 
with  business  of  that  kind  which 
thev  were  then  to  be  incumbent 
to ;  and  from  the  first  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  soldiers  did  all 
they  could  to  lessen  the  reve- 
rence that  was  due  to  them, 
thinking  themselves  the  best 
judges  of  all  counsels  and  de- 
signs, because  they  were  for  the 
most  part  to  execute  them  :  but 
they  neither  designed  well  nor 
executed,  and  it  may  be  execut- 
ed the  worse,  because  they  had 
too  great  a  power  in  the  design- 
ing ;  the  king  himself  too  much 
inclining  to  them,  out  of  too  little 
esteem  of  many  of  his  counsel- 
lors. At  that  time  the  king*s 
quarters  were  only  between  Ox- 


ford and  Reading,  and  some 
miles  on  the  other  side  to  Ban- 
bury, and  the  town  of  New- 
castle in  the  north,  and  Penden- 
nis  in  the  west  of  Cornwall; 
but  in  some  months  after,  they 
were  extended  as  far  as  Chester 
upon  the  Severn ;  and  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  reduced  all  to  York, 
and  drove  all  who  professed  for 
the  parliament  into  Hull ;  and 
sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion, 
made  themselves  masters  of 
Cornwall,  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced farther  towards  a  con- 
junction with  the  king. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  look  back,  and  take  a  view  of 
those  persons  who  were  of  the 
king's  council,  and  had  deserted 
his  service,  and  stayed  in  the 
parliament  to  support  the'rebel- 
Kon;  and  of  the  parliament's 
strength  and  power  at  that  time 
in  and  over  the  kingdom.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  may 
well  be  reckoned  the  chief  of 
them,  &c. 
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^^'     Though  he  was  of  a  family^  that  had  lain  under  fre- 


1643.  quent  blemishes  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  crown, 
and  his  father  had  been  long  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  under  some  suspicion  of  having^  some  know- 
ledge of  the  gunpowder  treason ;  and  after  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  and  credit  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  had,  without  and  against  his  con* 
sent,  married  his  daughter,  he  continued,  to  his 
death,  under  such  a  restraint,  that  he  had  not  liberty 
to  live  and  reside  upon  his  northern  estate :  yet  this 
lord's^  father  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  idng 
poured  out  his  favours  upon  him  in  a  wonderful 
measure:  he  begun*  with  conferring  the  order  of 
the  garter  upon  him,  and  shortly  after  made  him  of 
his  privy-council;  when  a  great  fleet  of  ships  was 
prepared,  by  which  the  king  meant  that  hb  neigh- 
bour princes  should  discern,  that  he  intended^  to 
maintain  and  preserve  his  sovereignty  at  sea,  he 
sent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  admiral  of  that 
fleet,  a  much  greater  than  the  crown  had  put  to  sea 
since  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might 
breed  him  for  that  service,  before  he  gave  him  a 
more  absolute  command.  And  after  he  had,  in  that 
capacity,  exercised  himself  a  year  or  two,  the  king  ^ 
made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  which  was 
such  a  quick  succession  of  bounties  and  favours,  as 
had  rarely  befallen  any  man,  who  had  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  envy  of  a  favourite.  He  was,  in  all 
his  dfeportment,  a  very  great  man,  and  that  which 

^  under   some   Buspicion    of  *  begun]  began 

having]  under  no  less  a  suspi-  '  intended]  meant 

cion  than  of  having  s  the  king]  he 

<*  this  lord's]  his 
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looked  like  formaHty,  was  a  punctuaKty  in  pyesenr-  book 

ing  his  dignity  from  the  invasion  and  intrusion  of 

bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that  age  so  well  pre^  ^^^* 
served  himself  from.  Though  his  notions  were  not 
large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper,  and  reservedness  in 
discourse,  and  his  reservedness '^  in  speaking,  got 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  a  wise  man ; 
which  he  made  evident  in  the  excellent  government 
of  his  family,  where  ho  man  was  more  absolutely 
obeyed ;  and  no  man  had  ever  fewer  idle  words  to 
answer  for;  and  in  debates  of  importance,  he  al- 
ways  expressed  himself  very  pertinently.  If  he  had 
thought  the  king  as  much  above  him,  as  he  thought 
himself  above  other  considerable  men,  he  would  have 
been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme  undervaluing 
those,  and  not  enough  valuing  the  king,  made  him 
liable  to  the  impressions,  which  they  who  approached 
him  by  those  addresses  of  reverence  and  esteem, 
that  *^  usually  insinuate  ^  into  such  natures,  made  in 
him.  So  that  ^  after  he  was  first  prevailed  upon,  not 
to  do  that  which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was 
obliged  to,  (which  is  a  very  pestilent  corruption,)  he 
was,  with  the  more  facility,  led  to  concur  in  what, 
in  duty  and  fidelity,  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
which  at  first  he  never  intended  to  have  done.  And 
so  he  concurred  in  all  the  counsels  which  produced 
the  rebellion,  and  stayed  with  them  to  support  it; 
which  is  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  say  of  him  in  this 
place,  since  there  will  be  often  occasion  hereafter  to 
mention  him,  with  some  enlargement. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  enough  men-^i*"**"* 

®  of  P*m- 

broke. 

^  reservedness]  unrasbness        selves 

*  that]  which  ^  So  that]  And  so 

^  insinuate]  insinuate  them- 
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BO  OK  tioned  in  a  better  conjuncture  of  time,  when  his  vir- 
tues weace  thought  greater  than  they  were,  and  his 


1643.  vices  very  little  discerned.  Yet,  by  what  was  then 
said,  his  nature  and  his  parts  might  be  well  enough 
understood ;  and  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  improveable,  so  they  were  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  any  assaults;  his  understanding  being 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  his  nature  being  made 
up  of  very  strong  passions.  Whilst  there  was  tran- 
quillity in  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  his  full  share  in 
pomp  and  greatness ;  the  largeness  and  plentifiilness 
of  his  fortune  being  attended  with  reverence  and 
dependence  from  the  people  where  his  estate  and  in- 
terest lay,  and  where  indeed  he  was  a  great  num ; 
getting  an  affection  and  esteem  from  persons  who 
had  no  dependence  upon  him,  by  his  magnificent 
living,  and  discoursing  highly  of  justice,  and  of 
the  protestant  religion;  inveighing  bitterly  against 
popery,  and  telling  what  he  used  to  say  to  the  king ; 
and  speaking  frankly  of  the  oversights  of  the  court, 
that  he  might  not  be  thought  a  slave  to  it.  He  had 
been  bred  fix>m  his  cradle  in  the  court ;  and  had 
that  perfection  of  a  couitier,  that  as  he  was  not 
wary  enough  in  offending  men,  so  he  was  forward  in 
acknowledging  it,  even  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  im- 
pute  it  to  his  passion,  and  ask  pardon  &r  it ;  which 
made  him  be  thought  a  well-natured  man.  Besides, 
he  had  an  office  ^,  which,  at  that  time,'*  entitled  him 
to  the  exercise  of  some  rudeness^,  and  the  good 
order  of  the  court  had  some  dependence  upon  his  in- 
civilities. 

There  were  very  few  great  persons  in  authority, 

"'  au  office]  a  choleric  office  ^  rudeness]  rudenesses 

"lit  that  time,]  Not  in  MS. 
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who  were  not  frequently  offended  hj  hini»  by  book 
sharp  and  scandalous  discourses,  and  invectives  .J^L^ 
against  them,  behind  their  backs ;  for  which  they 
found  it  best  to  receive  satisfaction  by  submissions, 
and  professions,  and  protestations,  which  was  a  coin 
he  was  plentifully  supplied  with  for  the  payment  of 
all  those  debts  :P  whilst  the  king  retained  only 
some  kindness  for  him,  without  any  great  esteem  ^ 
of  him.  But,  from  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
when  he  saw  and  heard  a  people  stout  enough  to  in- 
veigh against  the  king's  authority^  and  to  fsdl  upon 
those  persons,  whom  he  had  always  more  feared  than 
loved ;  and  found  that  there  were  two  armies  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  king  had  not  the  entire  com- 
mand of  either  of  them ;  when  the  decrees  of  the 
star-chamber,  and  the  orders  and  acts  of  the  council, 
in  all  which  he  had  concurred,'  were  called  in  ques* 
tion,  and  like  to  be  made  penal  to  those  who  would 
not  redeem  their  paist  errors  by  future  service ;  his 
fear,  which  was  the  passion  always  predominant  in 
him  above  all  his  choler  and  rage,  prevailed  so  far 
over  Idni,  that  he  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord  Say,  to  dispose  of  him  as  he  thought  fit,  till 
the  king '  took  the  white  staff  from  him,  and  gave 


p  debts :]  MS.  adds :  and  his 
infirmities  were  so  generally 
known,  that  men  did  not  think 
tbey  could  suffer  in  their  repu- 
tations by  any  thing  he  said ; 

4  any  great  esteem]  anv  niue 
and  esteem 

'  concurred,]  MS.  adds :  as 
his  concurrence  was  all  that  he 
had  contributed  towards  any 
counsel, 

"^  ull  the  king&c.]  Thischarac- 
ter  of  lord  Pembroke  was  thus 


originally  continued  in  MS.  B, : 
till  he  committed  so  many  faults 
and  folliesj  that  the  king  was 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  a 
censure  of  the  house  of  peers 
inflicted  upon  him,  for  a  rash 
and  choleric  action  he  had  com- 
mitted at  a  private  committee 
that  sat  in  the  house,  when  in 
a  debate  he  had  struck  or  offered 
to  strike  the  lord  Matravers  with 
his  white  staff,  the  other  throw- 
ing an  ink-horn  at  him}   for 
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BOOK  it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  hath  been  related  at  large 

_^^L_  before. 

From  this  time,  he  took  himself  to  be  abaolyed 
from  all  obligations  and  dependence  upon  the  court, 
whiph  he  had  lived  too  long  in  to  be  wUling  to 
quit;  and  therefore  the  more  closely  adhered  to 
them,  by  whose  power  he  thought  he  might  get 
thither  again ;  and,  for  some  time,  entertained  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  other  superior  white  staff; 
which  remained  then  in  the  king^s  hand  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  earl  of  Arundel  into  the  parts  beyond 
the  seas.  But  when  he  saw  that  staff  given  to  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  made  lord^  steward 
of  the  household,  he  gave  over  those  weak  imagina- 
tions, and  concurred  roundly  in  all  the  lord  Say  pro- 
posed :  and  was  so  weak  still,  as  to  believe  they 
never  meant  to  rebel  against  the  king ;  or  that  the 
king  could  long  subsist,  without  putting  himself  into 
their  hands.  When  they  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
west,  as  the  exercise  of  the  militia,  or  executing  any 
other  ordinance,  they  sent  him  into  the  country, 
and  shewed  him  to  the  people^  under  the  conduct  of 


which  unusual  and  indecent  be- 
haviour, the  house  thought  it- 
self obliged  to  send  them  both 
to  the  Tower,  without  any  ima- 
gination that  either  of  them 
should  undeq;o  any  other  cen- 
sure, and  discharged  both  within 
few  days :  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  had  sent  for  his 
white  staff,  declaring,  that  as  he 
would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  in 
the  Tower,  so  be  would  not  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
had  deserved  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment from  the  parliament;  which 
they  looked  upon  as  no  great 


compliment  to  them,  and  were 
exceedingly  troubled,  when  they 
saw  the  office  conferred  upon 
the  earl  of  Essex,  being  very 
sure,  that  the  one  was  removed, 
whatever  was  pretended,  for  ha 
concurrence  with  them,  and 
fearing  that  the  other  would 
concur  the  lesa  with  them  for 
that  pfomotion  :  and  probably 
they  might  not  have  been  de- 
ceived in  that,  if  any  care  and 
dexterity  had  been  used  to  keep, 
as  well  as  to  get  him. 
<  loid]  Nai  in  MS. 


\ 
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« 


** 


two  or  three  members  of  the  house,  in  whom  they   boor 

Vf 

could  confide ;  and  he  talked  ^'  of  the  king's  evil . 
*'  counsellors,  who  carried  him  from  his  parliament ; 
and  of  the  malignants ;  and  against  scandalous 
ministers;"  whilst  none  of  his  old  friends  came 
near  him.  And  when  they  were  resolved  no  long^ 
to  trust  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  been  long  the  king's  governor 
there,  and  had  an  absolute  power  over  the  affections 
of  that  people,  they  preferred  the  poor  earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  it,  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament;  who 
kindly  accepted  it,  as  a  testimony  of  their  favour ; 
and  so  got  into  actual  rebellion,  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  do.  It  is  pity  to  say  more  of  him,  and 
less  could  not  be  said  to  make  him  known  ^. 

The  earl  of  Essex  hath  been  enough  mentioned  or  the  eari 
before ;  his  nature  and  his  understanding  have  been 
described  ;  his  former  disobligations  from  the  court, 
and  then  his  introduction  into  it,  and  afterwards  his 
being  displaced  from  the  office  he  held  in  it,  have 
been  set  forth  ;  and  there  will  be  occasion,  hereafter, 
to  renew  the  discourse  of  him ;  and  therefore  it 
shall  suffice,  in  this  place,  to  say,  that  a  weak  judg- 
ment, and  some'  vanity,  and  much^  pride,  will  hurry 
a  man  into  as  unwarrantable  and  as  violent  attempts, 
as  the  greatest,  and  most  unh'mited,  and  insatiable 
ambition  will  do.     He  had  no  ambition  of  title,  or 


^  make  him  known]  MS. 
adds :  if  any  thing  were,  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided 
to  mention  him  again  hereafter, 
there  being  particular  passages 
between  him  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer^  who  had  great 
kindness  for  him,  whilst  he  had 
any  hope  of  reclaiming  hmi,  and 


even  when  that  was  desperate, 
was  never  without  a  desire  to 
serve  him,  having  been  formerly 
beholden  to  him  for  many  civili- 
ties, when  there  was  so  great  a 
distance  between  their  condi- 
tions. 

*  some]  a  little 

y  much]  as  much  of 
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^''      lipon,  and  kindly  spoken  to,  and  quietly  to  eojoy  liis 


^^^^*  own  fortune:  and,  without  doubt,  no  man  in  his  na- 
ture more  abhorred  rebellion  than  he  did,  nor  could 
he  have  been  led  into  it  by  any  open  or  transparent 
temptation,  but  by  a  thousand  disguises  and  cozen- 
ages. His  pride  supplied  his  want  of  ambition,  and 
he  was  angry  to  see  any  other  man  more  respected 
than  himself,  because  he  thought  he  deserved  it 
more,  and  did  better  requite  it.  For  he  was,  in  his 
friendships,  just  and  constant ;  and  would  not  have 
practised  foully  against  those  he  took  to  be  enemies. 
No  man  had  credit  enough  with  him  to  corrupt  him 
in  point  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  whilst  he  thought 
himself  wise  enough  to  know  what  treason  was. 
But  the  new  doctrine,  and  distinction  of  allegiance, 
and  of  thie  king's  power  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
akid  the  new  notions  of  ordinances,  were  too  hard 
for  him,  and  did  really  intoxicate  his  understanding, 
and  made  him  quit  his  own,  *to  follow  theirs,  who,  he 
thought,  wished  as  weU,  and  judged  better  than 
himself.  His  vanity  disposed  him  to  be  his  excel- 
lency ;  and  his  weakness,  to  believe  that  he  should 
be  the  general  in  the  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  field ; 
and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels,  and  restrain 
their  passions,  as  well  as  to  fight  their  battles  ;  and 
that,  by  this  means,  he  should  become  the  preserver, 
and  not  the  destroyer,  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
With  ^  this  ill-grounded  confidence,  he  launched  out 
into  that  sea,  where  he  met  with  nothing  but  rocks 
and  shelves,  and  from  whence  he  could  never  dis- 
cover any  safe  port  to  harbour  in. 

«  With]  And  with 
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The  earl  of  SaKsbury  had  been  born  and  bred  in  book 
CDiirt,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  descent  from  >  a  ^'' 
father,  and  a  grandfather,  who  had  been  very  wise  ^^^^• 
men,  and  great  i^inisters  of  state  in  the  eyes  ofofsai!^ 
Christendom ;  whose  wisdom '  and  virtues  died  with  ^"'^^ 
them,  and  their  children  only  inherited  their  titles. 
He  had  been  admitted  of  the  coundl  to  king  James ; 
from  which  time  ))e  continued  so  obsequious  to  the 
court,  that  he  never  failed  in  overacting  all  that  he 
was  required  to  do.  No  act  of  power  was  ever 
proposed,  which  he  did  not  advance,^  and  execute  his 
part  with  the  utmost  rigour.  No  man  so  great  a 
tyrant  in  his  country,  or  was  less  swayed  by  any 
motives  of  justice  or  honour.  He  was  a  man  of  no 
words,  except  in  hunting  and  hawking^  In  mat» 
ters  of  state  and  council,  he  always  concurred  in 
what  was  proposed  for  the  king,  and  cancelled  and 
repaired  all  those  transgressions,  by  concurring  in 
all  that  was  proposed  against  him,  as  soon  as  any 
such  propositions  were  ihade.  Yet  when  the  king 
went  to  York,  he  likev^se  attended  upon  his  ma- 
jesty; and,  at  that  distance,  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered some  courage,  and  concurred  in  all  counsels 
which  were  taken  to  undeceive  the  people,  and  to 
make  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  odious  to  all 
the  world.  But,  on  a  sudden,^  he  caused  his  horses 
to  attend  him  out  of  the  town,  and  having  plaoed 
fresh  ones  at  a  distance,  he  fled  back  to  London, 

'  hawking]    MS,    adds :    in  how  they  might  draw  the  earl  of 

which  he  only  knew  how  to  be-  Pembroke,  with  whom  he  had 

ha?e  himself  most  friendship,  to  leave  the 

^  But,  on  a  sudden,  &c.]  Thus  (Nurliament,  and  betake  himself 

originaUy  in  MS, :  And  meeting  to  serve  the  king ;  and  within 

Mr.  Hvde  one  day^  he  walking  two  hours  after  this  eonierence 

with  him  to  advise  and  consult  he  caused  his  horses  &c. 
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BOOK  with  the  expedition  such  men  use,  when  they  are 

VI 

most  afraid ;  and  never  after  denied  to  do  may  thing 


'^^^*  that  was  required  of  him;  and  when  the  war  was 
ended,  and  Cromwell  had  put  4pwb  tJie  house  of 
peers,  he  got  himself  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  sat  with  them,  as  of  their 
own  body ;  and  was  esteemed  accordingly^. 
Of  the  earl      The  carl  of  Warwick  was  of  the  kii^s  council 

<rf  IV  AT 

wick.  '  too,  but  was  not  wondered  at  for  leaving  the  king, 
whom  he  had  never  well^  served*;  nor  did  he  look 
upon  himself  as  obliged  1^  that'  honour,  which,  he 
knew,  was  confierred  upon  him  in  the  crowd  of  those 
whom  his  majesty  had  no  esteem  of,  or  ever  pur- 
posed to  trust;  so  his  business  was  to  join  with 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  con- 
versation ;  of  an  universal  jollity ;  and  such  a  licence 
in  his  words,  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less 
virtue  could  not  be  found  out :  so  that  one  ^  might 
reasonably  have  believed,  that  a  man  so  qualified 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  overthrow  of  a  nation  and  kingdom.  But, 
with  all  these  faults,  he  had  great  authority  and 
credit  with  that  people,  who,  in  the  banning  of  the 
troubles,  did  all  the  mischief;  and  by  opening  his 
doors,  and  making  liis  house  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  silenced  ministers,  in  the  time  when  there  was 
authority  to  silence  them,  and  spending  a  gmtd  part 

^  accordingly]  MS.  adds :  In  tateat ;   ut  loca  Mordida  repet' 

a  word,  he  became  so  despicable  ciuaa  sole  Ulustrantur^  ita  inertes 

to  all  men,  that  he  will  hardly  majorum  morum  luce  rmpUn- 

ever  enjoy  the  ease  which  Se-  deant. 

neca  bequeathed  him ;  Hie  egre^  ^  well]  Not  m  MS. 

gits  majoribus  ortus  est^  quaUs"  ^  one]  a  man 
cunque  est^  sub  umbra  suorum 
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of  hit  estate*  of  which  he  was  ^i^eiy  pvod^l,  upon  book 
them,  and  by  beiag  present  with  them  at  thdr  A*u     ^'' 


votions^  aad  making  himself  meny  with  them,  and  ^^'^^• 
at  them,  whidi  they  dispensed  with,  he  became  the 
head  of  that  party ;  and  got  the  stjle  of  a  godly 
man.  Whe»  the  king  revoked  the  earl  o£  Northnm- 
berland^s  commission  of  admiral,  he  presently  ac- 
cepted the  office  ftom  the  parliament ;  and  never 
quitted  their  service ;  and  when  Cromwell  disbanded 
that  parliament,  he  beto(dc  himself  to  the  {Mroteotion 
of  tte  protector ;  married  his  hdr  to  his  daughter ; 
and  lived  in  so  entire  a  confidence  and  fiiendship 
with  him,  that,  when  the  protector  died,  he  exceed* 
ingly  lamented  Inm  ^.  He  left  his  estate,  which  be* 
fore  was  subject  to  a  vast  debt,  more  improved  and 
repaired,  than  any  man  who  trafficked  in  that  despe^ 
rate  commodity  of  rebellion. 

He  earl  of  Holland  had  grown  up  under  theoftheeari 
shadow  of  the  court,  and  had  been  too  loi^  a  coun-^ 
sdlor  before,  and  contributed  too  much  to  the  coun- 
sels whicii  had  most  prejudiced  the  crown,  to  have 
declined  waitmg  upon  it,  when  it  needed  attend- 
ance. But  he  chose  to  stay  with  the  parliament ; 
and  there  hath  been  enough  said  of  him  before,  and 
more  must  be  said  hereafter.  And  therefi>re  it  shall 
suffice  now,  to  say,  that  there  was  a  very  firoward 
fate  attended  all,  or  most  of  the  posterity  of  that 
bed,  from  whence  he  and  his  brother  of  Warwick 
had  their  original;  though  he,  and  some  others 
among  them,  had  many  very  good  parts  and  excel- 
lent endowments. 

f  that,  when  the  protector  died  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
died,  he  exceedingly  lamented  exceedingly  lamented  by  him; 
him]  Thus  in  MS,:  that  when  he    and  left  &c. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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BOOK       TJbe  earl  of  Manchester,  of  the  whole  cabal*  was, 

.^ '. — in  a  thousand  respects,  most  unfit  fiir  the  conapany 

^^^^'  he  kept.  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  a  gaierous  na- 
of  Man.  tare ;  civilly  bred ;  had  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  person  of  the  king,  upon  whom  he  had  attended 
in  Spain ;  loved  his  countiy  with  too  unskilful  a  ten- 
derness ;  and  was  of  so  excellent  a  temper  and  di;^ 
position,  that  the  barbarous  times,  and  the  rough 
parts  he  was  forced  to  act  in  them,  did  not  wipe  out, 
or  mudi  deface,  those  marks :  insomuch  as  he  was 
never  guilty  of  any  rudeness  towards  those  he  was 
obliged  to  oppress,  but  performed  always  as  good 
offices  towards  his  old  friends,  and  all  other  persons, 
as  the  iniquity  of  the  time,  and  the  nature  of  the 
employment  he  was  in,  would  permit  him  to  do ; 
which  kind  of  humanity  could  be  imputed  to  very 
few. 

Hes^  was  at  last  dismissed,  and  removed  firom 
any  trust,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  was 
not  wicked  enough.  He  married  first  into  the 
fiunily  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  by  his  fa- 
vour and  interest,  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers 
in  the  life  of  his  father ;  and  made  baron  of  Kimbol- 
ton,  though  he  was  commonly  treated  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  lord  Mandevile ;  and  was  as  much 
addicted  to  the  service  of  the  court  as  he  ought  to 
be.  But  the  death  of  his  lady,  and  the  murder  of 
that  great  favourite,  his  second  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  very  nar- 
row and  restrained  maintenance,  which  he  received 
from  his  father,  and  which  would  in  no  degree  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  court,  forcedhim  too  soon  to 

K  He]  and  Ue 
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retire  to  a  country  Ufe,  and  totally  to  abandon  both  the  book 
court  and  London ;  whither  he  came  very  seldom  in  , 

many  years.  And  in  this  retirement,  the  discounter  ^  ^^^* 
nance  which  his  father  underwent  at  court,  the  con- 
versation of  that  family  into  which  he  was  married^ 
the  bewitching  popularity,  whidi  flowed  upon  him 
with  a  wonderful  torrent,  and  ^  the  want .  of  those 
guards  whiifh  a  good  education  should  have  suppKed 
him  with,  by  the  clear  notion  of  the  foundation  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  civil  government, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  understanding, 
(for  his  nature  was  never  corrupted,  but  remained 
still  in  its  integrity,)  and  made  him  believe  that  the 
court  was  inclined  to  hurt,  and  even  to  destroy  the 
couiitry ;  and  from  particular  instances  to  make  ge- 
neral and  dangerous  condusions.  They  who  had 
been  always  enemies  to  the  church  prevailed  with 
him  to  lessen  his  reverence  for  it,  and  having  not 
been  well  instructed  to  defend  it,  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  those  who  confidently  assaulted  it;  and 
thought  it  had  great  errors,  which  were  necessary  to 
be  refiyrmed ;  and  that  all  means  are  lawful  to  com- 
pass that  which  is  necessary.  Whereas  the  true 
logic  is,  that  the  thing  desired  is  not  necessary,  if 
the  wayd  are  unlawful,  which  are  proposed  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  No  man  was  courted  with  more  applica- 
tion, by  persons  of  all  conditions  and  qualities ;  and 
his  person  was  not  less  acceptable  to  those  of  steady 
and  uncorlxipted  principles,  than  to  those  of  de- 
praved inclinations.  And  in  the  end,  even  his  piety 
administered  some  excuse  to  him;  for  his  father's 
infirmities  and  transgressions  had  so  far  exposed  him 
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BOOK  to  the  inqoisitioii  of  justice,  tiiat  the  sob^  found  it 
...JHh—meceasarj  to  procure  tiie  asristance  and  protection  of 
1643.  those  who  were  strong  enough  to  violate  jusfciee  it- 
self;  and  so  he  adhered  to  those  who  ware  best  aUe 
to  defend  his  father's  honour,  and  thereby  to  secure 
his  own  fortune  ;  and  concurred  with  them  in  their 
most  violent  designs,  and  gave  reputation  to  than* 
And  the  court  as  unskilfully  took  an  occasion  too 
soon  to  make  him  desperate,  by  accusing  him  of 
high  treason,  when  (though  he  mi^t  be  guilty 
enough)  he  was,  without  doubt,  in  his  intentions,  at 
least,  as  innocent  as  any  of  the  leading  men« 

It  is  ^  some  evidence,  that  God  Alm^faty  saw  his 
lieart  was  not  so  malidoua  as  the  rest^  that  be  pre- 
served him  ta  the  end  of  the  confusion ;  when  he 
appeared  as  glad  of  the  king^s  restoration,  and  had 
heartily  wished  it  long  before,  and  very  few,  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  contrivance  of  the  rebdlion,  gave 
so  manifest  tokens  of  repentance  as  he  did;  and 
having,  for  many  years,  undn^gone  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Cromwell,  as  one  who  abcwiinated  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  all  the  barbarous  proceed- 
ings against  the  lives  of  men  in  cold  Uood ;  the  king 
upon  his  return  received  him  into  grace  and  favour, 
which  he  never  after  ^  forfeited  by  any  undutilul  be- 
haviour. 
Of  the  The  last  of  those  counsallars  whidi  were  made 

^'  after  the  faction  prevailed  in  parliament,  who  were 
all  made  to  advance  an  accommodation,  and  who  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament,  was  the  lord  Say ;  a  man, 
who  had  the  deepest  hand  in  the  original  contrivance 
of  all  the  calamities  which  befell  this  unhappy  king- 
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dootj  llMugfa  he  hod  not  the  least  theu^  of  J&a^ 
Mhdn^  1ke  mioumdij,  and  lets  of  lereiling  the  ranks 
jMd  dktnictitfns  of  men.  For  910  man  viflued  him* 
«lf  mofe  tq)on  Ins  title,  or  had  more  «ml9itioB  to 
wakeit  gneirter,  and  to  raise  his  finrtune,  windi  was 
but  moderate  f»  his  title.  He  was  of  a  prond,  nu>- 
noe,  and  svdlen  nature;  conversed  much  with  bo<dc8, 
htmng  been  bred  «  scholar,  and  (though  nobly  bom) 
a  fellow  of  New  CioUege  in  Oxford;  to  which  he 
cfaHned  a  right,  hj  the  alliance  he  pretended  to  have 
fimn  WilUam  4)f  Wickham,  the  founder;  which  be 
made  good  by  a  fiur-fetched  pedigree,  4°  throiigh  so 
many  hundred  years,  half  the  dme  whereof  extin- 
gnishes  all  relation  <rf  kindred.  However  upon  tbat 
pretenoe,  tbat  o^ege  hath  been  seldom  widiout  one 
of  tfaait  lord's  fiMily.  His  parts  were  not  quidc, 
but  so  much  above  many  *^  of  his  own  rank,  that  he 
bad  always  great  credit  and  autbority  in  parlia^ 
■wnt ;  and  the  more,  for  taking  ^  oppwtunities  to 
ojl^ose  the  covrt ;  and  he  had,  with  'his  milk,  sucked 
in  an  implacable  malice  against  the  government  of 
the  chnrch.  When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  pro- 
posed to  hims^,  after  Ms  return  with  the  prince 
from  ISpaIn,  to  make  himsdif  popular,  by  breaking 
that  match,  and  to  be  gmcious  with  the  parliaraent^ 
as  for  a  short  time  he  was,  he  resolved  to  embraoe 
the  iiienddiip  of  the  lord  Say ;  who  was  as  solicitous 
to  dimb  l^  that  ladder.  But  the  duke  quickly 
found  him  of  too  imperious  and  pedantical  a  spirit, 
and  to  affect  too  dangerous  mutations ;  and  so  cast 
bim  Off;  and  frmn  tihat  time  be  gave  over  any  pur«> 
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BOOK  suit  in  couit»  and  lived  narrowly^ in  the  country; 
_J!Zl_  having  conversaticm  with  veiy  few,  but  ndi  who 
]  643.  had  great  malignity  againgt  the  churdi  and  stat^ 
and  fomented  their  inclinations,  alid  -garre  them  in- 
structions how  to  behave  themsehres  with  caution, 
and  to  do  their  business  with  most  security ;  and 
was  in  truth  the  pilot,  that  steered  all  those  vessels 
which  were  freighted  with  sedition  to  destroy  the 
government. 

He  found  always  some  way  to  make  profiesmms 
of  duty  to  the  king,  and  made  several  undertakings 
to  do  great  services,  which  be- could  not,  or  would 
not,  make  good ;  and  made  haste  ,to  possess  himself  of 
any  preferment  he  could  compass,  whilst  his  friends 
were  content  to  attend  a  more  proper  conjuncture. 
So  he  got  the  mastership  of  the  wards  diottfy  after 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  and  was  as  soli* 
citous  to  be  treasurer  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Bedford ;  and,  if  he  could  have  satisfied  his  rancour 
in  any  degree  against  the  church,  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  have  carried  the  prerogative  as  high 
as  ever  it  was.  When  he  thought  there  was  mis- 
chief enough  done,  he  would  have  stopped  the  cur- 
rent, and  have  diverted  farther  fury ;  but  he  then 
found  he  had  only  authority  and  credit  to  do  hurt ; 
none  to  heal  the  wounds  he  had  given ;  and  fell  into 
as  much  contempt  with  those  whom  he  had  led,  as 
he  was  with  those  whom  he  had  undone. 
Of  tir  The  last  of  the  counsellors  who  stayed  with  the 

vi^tbt    parliament  was  sir  Henry  Vane ;  who  had  so  much 
*^^'       excuse  for  it,  that,  being  thrown  out  of  court  p,  he 
had  no  whither  else  to  go ;  and  promised  himself  to 
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be  moch  made  ci  hf  them»  Soft  whose  sakes  only  he  book 

'  "^  VI. 


had  brought  that  infiiiny  upon  hiiiiself.  He  was  of  • 
▼eiy  ordmaiy  parts  by  nature  and  had  not  culti- 
vated them  at  all  by  art;  for  he  was  illiterate.  But 
being  of  a  stirring  and  boisterous  disposition,  very 
induaitrious,  and  very  bold,  he  still  wrought  himself 
into  some  employment.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  vidssitudes  of  court,  and  had  undergone 
some  severe  mortification,  by  the  disfavour  of  the 
duke  of  Buddngham,  in  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign.  But  the  duke  was  no  sooner  dead,  (which 
made  it  beKeved  that  he  had  made  his  peace  in  his 
li&time,  for  the  king  was  not,  in  a  long  time  after, 
reconciled  to  any  man  who  was  eminently  in  the 
duke's  dis&vour,)  but  he  was  again  brought  into  the 
Gourty  and. made  a  counsellor,  and  controller  of  the 
household ;  which  place  he  became  well,  and  was  fit 
for ;  and  if  he  had  never  taken  other  preferment,  he 
might  probably  have  continued  a  good  subject.  For 
he  had  not  ^  inclination-  to  change,  and  in  his  judg- 
ment he  had  liked '  the  government  both  of  church 
and  state;  and  only  desired  to  raise  his  fortune, 
which  was  not  great,  and  which  he  found  many 
ways  to  improve.  .  And  •  he.  was  wont  to  say,  **  that 
''  he  never  had  desired  other  preferment ;  and  be- 
<«  lieved,  that  marquis  Hamilton,"  (with  whom  he 
had  never  kept  fair  quarter,)  **  when  he  first  pro- 
posed to  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  did  it  to  af- 
front him ;  well  knowing  his  want  of  ability  for 
the  discharge  of  that  office."  But,  without  doubt, 
as  the  fatal  preferring  him  to  that  place  was  of  un- 
speakable prejudice  to  the  king,  so  his  receiving  it 


it 
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'  and  in  his  judgment  he  had    liked 
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BOO  K  WAS  to  Ms  pwn  deMnidion.  Hie  dralioe  to  Urn  eaii 
_J —  of  Strafford  {who  famd  miawiadf  protaided  liim»  waa- 
^  ^'^^-  tonlyt  aod  out  of  coBtempt)  teaBtpnrtod  ium  to  all 
imaginaUe  thoi^gbts  of  revenge ;  wUch  is  a  gncBt, 
that  QatiaraUy  disqwiets  and  toitmies  ^tbose  who  en- 
%Mmn  it,  with  all  the  peiyjexities  tbey  omtaive  for 
^th&n ;  a»d  that  disposed  him  to  aaaSfice  lufi  iMmoiur 
aad  &itb,  and  his  master'^  intenat,  that  he  tnigfat 
ruin  the  earl»  and  ivtas  buried  Moftaelf  in  the  same 
ruin ;  for  whidi  heiiiig  juadj  clnutised  by  the  kxngy 
and  tiitQied  out  of  his  senrioe,  he  ma&  left  to  his  own 
despair);  and,  lliough  he  'Concurred  in  ail  the  mali- 
dotts  designs  against  the  Idng,  and  against  the 
cfaun^,  he  grew  into  tiie  hatred  and  ooatempt  of 
those  who  had  Inade  nwst  use  fof  himi  and  died  in 
universal  reproach*  and  aat  omtemned  aaoK  by  any 
of  his  etemieS)  than  by  his  towa  son ;  vvho  Bwd  teen 

« 

hifi  j^rinoipal  icondactar  to  destruction. 

We  now  pass  to  the  transactions  in  the  txe^  it- 
self, which  ivas  in  the  begtaning  of  the  y&ar  1>643« 
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X  HE  king  finding  that  they  proceeded  with  th^  usual 
vigpur  to  increase  their  power5  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  proclamation  against  ttte  execution  of  the  ordinance  for 
the  miBtia,  and  his  declaration  against  the  propositions  fcM* 
plate,  money,  and  horses,  they  madf  a  wondetfid  jnxij^^ss 
in  both,  decUiing  his  proclamations  to  be  illegal ;  an^  con- 
fidently promismg  to  -save  all  men  harmless  who  should  jcun 
or  concur  wijji  tlu3in;  and  that  whilst  he  relied  upon  the 
laws  to  defend  his  nght  imd  pcerogative,  the  laws  them- 
selves stood  equally  iu  wJKnl  of  defence. 

His  majesty  resolved,  without  raising  any  other  forces  to 
exerdse  his  own  lawful  power  over  the  settled  militia  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  because  the  usual  commissions  to  lord  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  had  been  blasted  by  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses  as  illcRgal,  by  the  jidvice  pf  his  counsel  learned  m  the 
law,  he  resolved  toassue  out  commissions  of  array,  groimded 
upon  a  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  in  the  very  words  itx  Latin  prescribed  by  that 
statute,  whereby  the  |)erB0Q$  named  and  authorized  in  that 
commission  had  power  to  arm,  marshal,  and  conduct  all 
such  within  that  county,  who  were  -able  to  bear  arms,  and 
fit  for  the  service  of  the  war ;  but  by  special  instructions 
under  his  majesty^s  hand,  annexed  to  ^ch  commissioner, 
only  the  train-bands  were  appointed  to  be  trained,  and  in 
readiness  wit]i  such  volunteers  who  were  willing  to  be  listed 
under  gentleinen  oif  quality  and  integrity,  whom  the  com- 
missioners had  pow^  to  make  ookmels  or  captmns  over 
them:  and  thuscommisBoiis  of  array  were  issued  into  the 
next  adjacent  counties,  where  they  were  most  busy  in  the 
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execution  of  the  otimoet;  and  otbers  ptepared  for  the 
more  remote  puts;  that  Ibr  the  oo«inij  of  Leicester,  being 
the  first,  bearing  date  the  11th  day  of  June.  This  was  no 
sooner  known,  and  known  it  was,  and  was  to  be  very  quick- 
ly, but  the  kirds  and  Gontiaoos  pubKshed  their  votes  of  the 
18th  and  30th  of  June  month,  (so  little  time  they  took  to  h^ 
quire  into  the  law,)  that  the  commission  of  array  for  L^^ 
cester  was  against  law,  and  against  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  subject ;  to  which,  two  days  after,  according  to  their 
method  of  improving  the  sense  of  the  house,  they  added^ 
that  all  those  that  were  actors  in  the  putting  of  the  com* 
mission  of  array  in  execution  should  be  esteemed  as  dis- 
tarbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  betrayersr  of  the 
fiberty  of  the  subject ;  which  votes,  together  with  the  oom- 
misnon  of  array,  (that  so  all  other  commissions  m^ht  be 
examined  by  it  in  the  counties  to  which  they  were  sent,) 
they  caused  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  published  throi^h* 
out  the  kingdom.  This  vote  of  the  illegality  bad  the  greater 
authority  amongst  the  people,  because  it  passed  with  the 
consent  and  by  the  industry  of  some  of  whose  learning  and 
integrity  they  had  a  good  assurance;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  with  more  confidence  and  pasnon,  opposed  the  execn* 
tion  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia  as  at  least  equally  un- 
lawful :  and  the  truth  id,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  (thoo^ 
I  presume  they  were  likewise  persuaded  in  their  oonsdenoe 
that  the  commission  of  array  was  not  according  to  the  iiw 
tention  of  the  law,)  that  their  confidence,  that  by  arguing 
against  that  commission  they  should  clearly  evince  the  ex^ 
orbitaUcy  and  extravagancy  of  the  ordinance,  (as  indeed 
every  argument  ag»nst  the  one  was  a  demonstration  against 
the  other,)  and  it  may  be  some  assturance  from  some  lead- 
ers, who  served  their  turns  always  by  making  private  pro- 
mises and  undertakings,  that  the  one  being  suppressed,  the 
other  should  be  declined,  engaged  them  to  a  g^reater  actir 
vity  in  it  than  otherwise  they  were  inclined  to;  for  thef 
were  punctual  observers  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  heartily  abhorred  the  violent  and  seditious 
humours  which  then  governed;  and  therefore  never  coD^ 
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curred  to  the  fleoood  yote  of  declftring  the  oommisaoiien 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  betrayers  of  the  liberty  <^  the 
subject 

What  was  said  by  the  kwyers  of  either  nde,  agafaist  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  in  maintenance  of  what  themselves 
advised,  and  how  the  law  was  understood  to  be  in  that 
point  of  the  militia,  by  those  who  sadly  and  dispasnonately 
weighed  it  with  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  in 
another  place  at  large  set  down,  with  the  discussioa  of 
other  things  of  the  same  natuie.  For  the  better,  manifest- 
ing the  matters  of  iright,  throughout  these  fiital  contentions, 
it  will  be  here  only  necessary  to  add,  that  neither  party 
thought  fit  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  arguments  which  were 
applied  against  it  But  the  king  resolved,  if  they  proceeded 
in  th^  ordinance,  to  execute  his  commisEOon  of  arraVf 
which  he  hoped  would  at  least  produce  that  doubt  and  sus- 
pennon  in  the  people^s  minds,  that  they  would  not  cheer* 
fully  submit  to  either,  but  keep  themselves  in  the  quiet 
posture  they  were  in,  without  interrupdng  the  public  peace; 
and  that  was  the  wished  fruit  to  be  expected.  The  houses, 
on  the  other  nde,  were  ccmfident  of  their  own  power,  (at 
least  they  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it  to  the  utmost  test,) 
and  that  their  votes  were  sufficient  to  cancel  the  oommisaon 
of  array,  and  the  execution  of  their  ordinance  was  the  only 
way  to  invest  them  in  the  possession  of  the  militia,  without 
which  they  entertained  no  hope  of  compaseing  their  de- 
signs; and  so  made  all  posnble  haste  to  advance  that  great 
work. 

They  had  from  the  king^s  first  coming  to  York  used  all 
possible  endeavour  by  their  underhand  agents,  and  after- 
wards by  their  committee  resident  thei«,  to  corrupt  and  in- 
fect the  peofde  of  that  county  with  the  same  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  by  which  they  were  governed,  tluit  his  ma- 
jesty might  receive  some  discouragement  in  his  confidence 
in  the  affection  of  that  people ;  and  to  that  purpose  some 
obscure  but  active  people  had  at  all  meetings  discovered 
i9ome  averseness  from  that  alacri^  generally  shewed  by  the 
^ntry  and  men  of  quality  to  the  king's  service,  and  dislike 
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of  the  prooeediogs  of  parUament :  and  at  the  great  and  ge-  * 
neral  ocmventioD  of  the  whole  ooimty  near  York,  about  thd 
beginning  of  June,  where  they  shewed  all  imaghiable  at- 
fecticHi  and  sense  of  the  ill  usage  his  majesty  underwent, 
sir  Thomas  Fair£ax,  (better  known  since  than  he  was  then,) 
attended  with  very  few,  and  those  of  very  mean  quality,  of- 
fered in  the  public  place  of  meeting  to  present  a  petition  td 
the  ki^g,  which  his  majesty  (bang  informed  that  the  same 
waa  not  prepared  by  any  consent  of  the  county,  but  in  a 
clandestine  way  by  a  few  jGeu^ous  persons)  received  not ;  of 
"whicb  immediately  the  houses  taking  notice,  and  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  pf  their  party  there,  sent  a  pe* 
tition,  solemnly  presented  by  their  committee,  to  the  king^ 
in  these  words: 

To  the  Jcing*s  most  excellent  majesty^ 

The  hufnNe  petition  qfthe  lords  and  commons  inparUck* 

meni  assembled* 

^*  Your  majesty^s  most  humble  and  faithful  sulgects,  Tbc  pariia- 
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the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  have^J^^^^^* 
^'  lately  recaved  a  petitiim  from  a  great  number  of  the  gen-  king,  in  fi»- 
^^JUry^  freeholders^  and  other  inhaUtants  of  the  county  of  Yo"[*hire* 
^<  York,  assembled  there  by  your  majasty^s  command,  theP^i^<>"> 
*^  8d  of  June;  wherein  they  declare  unto  us,  that,  having  had  refuted. 
^^  taken  a  resolutioii  to  address  themselves  unto  your  ma- 
*^  jesty  in  the  humble  way  of  a  petiticm,  for  the  redress  of 
*<  those  giievanees  which  they  now  lie  under,  they  were  vi- 
'<  olently  interrupted  and  afiPronted  therein  by  the  earl  of 
*'  Lindsey,  the  lord  Saville,  and  others;  and  notwithstand- 
<<  ing  all  the  means  they  could  use  to  present  their  just  de- 
"^^  me^  to  your  majesty,  yet  they,  could  not  prevail  with  your 
<<  majesty  to  accept  of  their  petition ;  the  copy  whereof  they 
^*  have  sent  to  us,  with  an  humble  desire  that  we  would 
<<  take  such  course  therein  as  may  tend  to  the  preservation 
<<  of  their  liberues,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
«<  we  would  address  ourselves  to  your  majesty  in  their  be- 
f<  half,  that,  by  our  means,  their  desires  may  find  better 
<<  acceptation  with  yowr  majesty. 
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^<  WfaBteii|)oii  hsviig  BerioiiBly  ncsgbed  and  cmnkfaired 
^  the  porticukvB  of  those  their  oomplakiti  aad  denres^  as 
^^  thay  are  laid  down  in  their  petkios ;  and  finding  thai  the 
<*  grievancea  they  con^^Iain  of  are  the  incroaae  of  the  mi- 
'<  aenea  formerly  amtaincd  by  that  comity,  (whidi  hadi, 
^*  well  m^  far  thaee  yean  last  past^  been  the  tragical  atage 
^'  of  armies  and  war,)  hj  reason  of  your  najesty^a  diatancc 
*<  itk  rnodciice,  and  dUfetenoe  in  couM^k,  £rem  your  great 
^  council  the  parlianient,  begetting  great  chiteaipera  and 
digtractkma  thiMighoat  the  kingdott,  and  especially  in 
that  county. ;  the  drawing  to  those  parts  great  numbm  of 
^*  discontented  peraonfli^  that  may,  too  justly  be  feared,  aflect 
^*  the  public  ruin  far  their  private  adifwntage;  t|ie  drawing 
*<  together  of  many  companies  of  trained  bands,  and  others, 
*<  both  of  horse  and  foot,  of  that  county,  jand  retaining  mul- 
**  titudes  of  commanders  and  cavaliers  from  other  parts ;  the 
**  daily  resort  of  recusants  to  your  majesty'*s  court  at  Yoric; 
**  the  great  preparations  of  arms  and  other  warlike  provi- 
sions, tothe  great  terror  and  amaaement  of  your  majesty^s 
^*  peaceable  subjects,  and  causiog  a  great  decay  of  trade 
and  commerce  am<mgst  them :  airand  every  of  which  par- 
ticnlars  are  against  the  law,  whidi  your  nugesty  hath 
made  so  many  and  so  frequent  professkms  to  uphold  and 
"  maintain : 

**  The  loids  and  commons  finding,  on  the  other  side,  their 
*<  humble  desires  to  be,  that  your^jnajes^  would  hearken  u> 
•<  your  pariiament,  and,  dedLnng  all  other  oounaria  what- 
*^  soever^  ttnite  your  confidence  to  your  parliament;  and 
^*  that  your  majesty  would  not  divide  your  subjects  joint 
duty  to  your  majesty,  the  pai^iamenl^  and  kingdom ;  nor 
destroy  the  eteence  of  your  great  couhidl  and  highest 
court,  by  subjecting  the  determinadons  and  counsels 
<<  thereof  to  the  counsels  and  opmicMis  of  ally  private  person 
^  whatsoever ;  that  your  majesty  having  passed  an  act  that 
**  this  parliament  shall  not  be  dissolved  but  by  act  of  par- 
<<  Hament,  your  majesty  would  not  do  any  t^ing  tending 
thereunto,  by  commanding  away  the  lords  and  great  offi- 
cers, whose  attendance  is  necessary  theiennio:  and  that 
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your  mqesty,  b«ving  eyppoiwcl  your  coaiidiiioe  m  the  af- 
fectkmft  of  Uiat  county,  would  please  to  diunito  yaiir  ex- 
traotdinary  guards,  and  the  cavaliers  and  others  of  that 
qmlity,  irho  seeni  to  haVe  httle  intcrtst  or  affection  to  the 
paUic  gaod;  thinr  knguage and  bdiUviour  spealmig  no- 
thing but  Avirien  and  war^  and  their  advantage  oonsiating 
^*  in  that  which  is  most  destruetive  Co  others : 
'<  Audi  lastly;  That,  in  audi  oonsultations  and  profKMs- 
ticns  as  your  mt^ty  maketh  to  that  county,  such  may 
not  be  thrust  upon  them  as  men  of  that  county,  that  ne»> 
Iber  by  their  fiatune  or  residenee  are  any  part  of  k. 
**  AU  which  their  bttmUe  and  most  just  dasires  being  ae- 
^^  folding  lo  law,  wUcb  your  ntt^eaty  hath»  so  often,  de^ 
**  dared  should  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  your  govern- 
Bsant  and  aetiona:  and  we,  your  majesty's  most  finthful 
sulgects,  the  krds  and  commons,  AiUy  concurring  inth 
'^  the  gentlemen  and  others  of  the  county  of  York,  in  their 
**  assurance  that  those  desires  of  theirs  will  abundantly  re^ 
dMnd  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  ssfety  of  yeur 
saajasty,  the  good  of  your  posterity,  and;  the  peace  and 
pmsparity  of  this  kingdom,  do  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jsity  graciously  to  hearken  unto  them,  and  to  gmni  them; 
^^  and  that  you  would  join  with  youlr  parliament  in  a  ifftedj 
*^  and  effectual  course  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties 
*<  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  duty,  as  we  aite  now 
<*  called  upon  by  that  county  to  discharge,  so  do  we  stand 
*<  engi^^ed  to  God  and  man  for  the  pofcrmance  thereof,  hy 
^<  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and  by  our  solemn  vow  and  pr&^ 
'<  testatifln ;  and  your  majesty,  togeth^  with  us,  stsiids  eni^ 
**  gagtfd  by  the  like  ohUgpttion  of  trust,  and  of  an  oath,  be- 
^^  sides  the  many  and  earnest  profesaons  and  protestations 
**  wtnch  your  mi^esty  hath  made  to  this  purpose,  to  your 
*'  whole  kia^gdom  in  general,  and  tq  that  county  in  particu- 
^'  iar;  the  peaoe  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom  (as  is  well  ob- 
^^  served  by  those  gendemen  and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire 
<<  in  their  petition)  beiQg  the  only  visible  means,  under  Giod, 
*'  w^tSMn  conoiats  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  rdigpon, 
'« the  redgmption  of  our  brethren  in  belaiid,  and  the  happi* 
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**  nets  and  prosperity  of  your  majesty^  fm4  of  aQ,  your  do- 
'<  minions.^ 

The  hin^s  answer  io  the  Jbr^oing  petition  ^iffthJ^eu^et. 
His  D^M.  «<  HIS  majesty  hath  oarefuUy  mghed  tha  natter j)£lfais 
'  ^  petition,  presented  to  him  at  Y(H*k,  on-  Friday  ihe'  Hth 
*<  of  June,  by  the  lord  Howard,  sir  Ht^  Chphnaly,  «tod 
^<  or  Philip*  Stapleton :  and  though  he-mighl:  refer  tfaeipeti- 
<*  tioners  to  his  two  last  declarations;,  wherein  mostr)of  ihe 
**  particulars  in  this  petition^  are  fuHy-aaswered,  ornmi^ 
^  refuse  to  give  any  answer  at  all,  till  be  had  leceived  salis- 
*^  faction  in  those  high  indignities  he  hath  so^  ofteii  io«d- 
^  plained  of,  and  demanded  justice  for;  yet,  that^^ilhe 
^  world  may  see  how  desirous  hia  majesty  is  to  leave  novct, 
^  which  seems  to  carry  the  reputation  of  bothhishwca-of 
parliament,  and  in  the  least  degree  to  reflect^ipdn  hia  m»- 
jesty''s  justice  and  honour,  4inanswered,*  is  graciouBly 
'^  pleated  to  return  this  answer  ^  .  -u  .ir 

**  That  if  the  petition,  mentioned  to  be  presentad  4o\kach 

*^  houses  of  parliament,  had-  been  annexed  to  this  nowdaii- 

**  vered  to  him,  his  majesty  might  have  discerned  the  flom- 

''  ber  and  the  quality  of  the  petitioners,  whidi  his  mafoaty 

**  hath  great  reason  to  believe  was  not  in  truth  so  aonaidfga^ 

'*  ble  as  is  pretended ;  for  his  majesty  assures  you,  tlMHi  he 

**  hath  never  refused  any  petition  so  attested  as  that  wcmld 

**  be  thought  to  be :  but  his  majesty  well  remember^ithat 

**  on  the  third  of  June,  when  there  was,  upon  his  migealy^s 

*<  summons,  the  greatest  and  most  cheerful  coneoune  of 

**  people  that  ever  was  beheld  of  one  county,  iqppaanng  be- 

*'  fiMre  him  at  York,  a  gentleman  (one  sir  Thomas  FanAK) 

**  offered,  in  that  great  confluence,  a  petition  to  hisnaieafey ; 

^*  which  his  majesty,  seeing  to  be  avowed  by  no  man  but 

**  himself,  and  the  general  and  universal  acc.lamati<ms  of .4he 

people  seeming  to  disclaim  it,  did  not  receive ;  eonc^Tilig 

it  not  to  be  of  so  public  a  nature,  as  to  be  fit  to  be  -prp- 

**  sented  or  received  in  that  place.    And  his  majesty  iftnloBt 

confident  (and  in  that  must  appeal  to  those  who  wer&  then 

present)  that  whatever  the  substance  of  that  petition 
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''It  ikrtur'  hdt  boiiiljtitiea  Ky'by'M^  ConsidTiMblb  hUml^  of 

''  gentry  or  freeholders  of  this  couifty ;   but  soliciDM^'by  a 

''  few  mean  inconsiderable  persons,  and  disliked  aind  visibly 

*^>atyi!^tenaneed  by  the  great  body  df  the  EtlbWti  gentry, 

^  ddrgy,  tad  inhabicaiits  of  thiii^  whole  todttty;  '  Add  If  the 

*^  niatter  of  that  petition  were  sueh  as  k  Mggested  ifl  tliis, 

<^  Us^^sajesty  hath  great  reason  to'  belieVe  ft  was&am^  and 

"  OQiinrtved  (as  many  others  of  such  4iiitiii^  hat^  JHeeiAJ  in 

*'  IxmdoA^DOt  in:  Yorirebia^.    For  sure  no  genttemkn  of 

^'quality  and  understanding,  of  thi^ county,  wottM  talk  of 

hm  gteat  jfvepBtatioM  of  arms,'  and  cTtber  Warlike  provi- 

ssonsir  t6  the  gmit  terror  and  ama^oni^nt  of  his  peaceable 

'f  Mil^ts,  when  they  are  witne68<e6'<of  the  violent  talnnghis 

*^  ams  tamn  him^  and  stopping  all'Wteys'  for  bringing^  more 

*^^t»Aim:  and  if  there  were  no  greater  terror  and  a#^e. 

'^menHofUsiDaJestfVpeaceaUe'fiubjecti^  ih  othef  places, 

'^  bf  sttob  prepttmtions  and  fNrovisions,  there  woiild  be  no 

*'  more  cause  to  complain  of  a  gneat  diecay  di  trtde  Itnd  tom- 

^'^Ymr^  there,  than  is  in  this  pkce:  but  his  mbj^tyhath 

^*^  gte^Ll  an  assurance  of  the  fidelity  and  general  aflb^tions 

*'  bf  his  good  sulgects  of  this  county,  (which'  he  hopes  will 

^^  pMfve  exemplary  over  his  whc^e  kingdom,)  that  he  hath 

*'  gff^  cause  to  beheve,  that  they  dd  rather  complain  of  his 

^'  majesty s  confidence,  and  of  his  slowness;    thAt  idiilst 

*^  dKre  is  such  endeavour  abroad  to  raise  horse,  and  to  pro- 

<4i^e  aims  against  his  majesty,  and  that  endeavour  put  in 

**  tfxeoation,  bin  majesty  trusts  so  much  to  the  justice  of  his 

^*  came  ^mA  the  aflections  of  his  people,  and  neglects  to  pro- 

^*  vfde^ttrength  to  assist  that  justice,  and  to  protect  those 

*^  atfMbns.    For  any  affronts  offered,  by  the  earl  of  Lind- 

**  sey^Md  the  lord  Saville,  to  thdsewho  intended  to  petition 

<*  hb  majesly,  his  majesty  wishes  that  both  his  houses  of 

<'*^palliament  would  luGive  examined  that  information,  and 

*^liie  credit  of  the  informers,  with  that  gravity  and  deltbe- 

'^  nttioii!,  as  in  cases  which  concern  the  innocence  and  honour 

«'  "of  ^persons  of  such  quality  histh  been  accust(Mned ;  before 

<^  tb^  tafeid  proaeribed  two  peers  of  the  realm,  and  exposed 

«<  thcsn  (as  much  as  in  them  lay)  to  the  rage  and  fury  of 
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the  people,  under  the  character  of  bdmg  enemieB  to  the 
commonwealth ;  a  brand  newly  found  out  (and  of  no  le- 
'<  gal  signification)  to  incense  the  people  by,  and  with  whidi 
<<  the  sunplicity  of  former  times  was  not  acquainted :  and 
'^  then  his  majesty  hath  some  reason  to  believe  they  vould 
<^  have  found  themselves  as  much  abused  in  the  report  con- 
^^  cerning  those  lords,  as  he  is  sure  they  are  in  those  which 
*^  tell  them  of  the  resort  <^  great  numbers  vi  discontented 
**  per8on9  to  him,'  and  of  the  other  particulars,  mentjooed  to 
^'  be  in  that  petition :  whereas  they  who  observe  what  resort 
*^  is  here  to  his  miyesty,  well  know  it  to  be  of  the  prime 
**  gentl^nen  of  all  the  counties  in  England ;  whom  nothing 
*'  but  the  love  of  religion,  the  care  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
*^  of  the  kingdom,  bemdes  their  afi^tion  to  his  person, 
<<  could  engage  in  so  great  journeys,  trouble,  and  expense : 
men  of  as  precious  reputation,  and  as  exemplary  lives,  as 
this  nation  hath  any ;  whose  asmstanoe  his  majesty  knows 
he  must  not  expect,  if  he  should  have  the  least  design 
against  honour  and  justice ;  and  such  witnesses  his  ma- 
*^  jesty  desires  to  have  of  all  his  actions. 

*^  For  the  dedinii^g  all  other  counsels,  and  the  uniting 
^*  of  his  confidence  to  his  parliament,  hia  majesty  desires 
*^  both  his  houses  of  parliament  seriously  and  sadly  to  eon- 
^  sider,  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  great  or  little  council 
^^  that  makes  the  results  of  that  council  just  or  unjust ;  nei- 
^^  ther  can  the  imputation  upon  his  nuyesty,  of  not  bong 
advised  by  bis  parliament,  (especiiuly  since  all  their  ac- 
*^  tions  and  all  their  orders  are  exposed  to  the  public  view,) 
long  misled  his  good  subjects,  except  in  truth  they  see 
some  particular  sound  advice,  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
'^  happiness  of  the  commonwealth,  disesteemed  by  his  raa- 
''  jesty ;  and  such  an  instance,  he  is  most  assured,  notfaar 
can  nor  shall  be  given.:  and  that  they  will  think  it  merit 
in  his  majesty,  from  the  commonwealth,  to  reject  such 
<^  counsel  as  would  persuade  him  to  make  himsdf  none  ci 
**  the  three  estates ;  and  by  giving  up  his  negative  vniee,  to 
'*  allow  them  a  power  superior  to  thai  whidi  ^e  law  hath 
*^  given  him,  whensoevo*  it  pleaseth  the  major  part^  present. 
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**  of  both  hoiifleir  to  say,  that  he  doth  not  diJKharge  hb  trust 
*^  as'he  ought ;  and  to  sul^sect  his  and  hk  subjects*  unques- 
'*  ticHiaUe  right  and  property  to  their  Votes,  without  and 
<*  against  kw,  upon  the  mere  pretence  of  necessity.  And 
**  his  majesty  must  appeal  to  aU  the  world  who  it  is  that  en- 
*'  deavours  to  divide  the  joint  duty  of  his  subjects ;  his  ma- 
^*  jesty,  who  recjuires  nothing  but  what  their  own  duty, 
guided  by  the  infallible  rule  of  the  law,  leads  them  to  do; 
or  they,  who  by  orders  and  votes  (opposite  and  contra- 
dictory to  law,  custom,  precedent,  and  reason)  so  confound 
^  the  affections  and  understandings  of  his  good  subjects, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  behave  themselves  with  ho- 
nesty and  safety ;  whilst  their  conscience  will  not  suffer 
*^  diem  to  submit  to  the  one,  nor  their  security  to  apply 
^  themselves  to  the  other. 

^ 'It  is  not  the  bare  saying,  that  his  majesty^s  actions  are 
against  the  law,  (with  which  he  is  reproached  in  this  pe- 
ttti6n,  as  if  he  departed  from  his  oftasn  protestations  to 
'*  that  purpose,)  must  conclude  him ;  there  bang  no  one 
**  such  particular  in  that  pedtion  alleged,  of  which  his  ma- 
^*  jesty  is  in  the  least  degree  guilty.  Whether  the  same 
**  reverence  and  esteem  be  paid  by  you  to  the  law  (except 
**  your  own  votes  be  judges)  needs  no  other  evidence  than 
^  those  many,  very  many,  orders,  published  in  print,  both 
**  Oonceming  the  church  and  state;  those  long  imprison- 
**^  nients  of  several  persons,  without  hearing  them,  upon  ge^ 
^  ncral  information ;  the  great,  unlimited  fees  to  your  offi- 
cm,  worse  than  the  imprisonment,  and  the  arbitrary  cen- 
sure  upon  them  when  they  are  admitted  to  be  heard :  let 
the  law  be  judge  by  whom  it  is  violated. 
**'  For  that  part  of  the  petition  which  seems  to  accuse  his 
majesty  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  this  parliament,  (contrary 
to  the  act  for  the  continuance,)  by  commanding  away  the 
**  lords  and  great  officers,  whose  attendance  is  necessary; 
*'  diiB  his  majesty  well  knows  to  be  a  new  calumny,  by 
^  wfiieh  the  grand  contrivers  of  ruin  for  the  state  hc^  to 
**  seduce  the  minds  of  the  people  from  their  affection  to,  or 
**  into  jealouiiy  of,  his  majesty ;  as  if  he  meant,  this  way,  to 
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bring  this  parliament  (wliich  may  be  the  oMe  of  aM>  par- 
'^  IjaMi^ts)  to  notUrtg.  It  is  ndt  possible  for  hi»  um^tAj 
ff  mofi«e't6  express  his  aflbccioh  td  and  his  resoliitioDiaV'the 
<<  fi^ecibcn,  liberty,  and  frequency  of  parliaments,  than  he 
*^  hath  done :  and  whoever  considers  how  viable  it  mim  be 
to  his  majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  with- 
out the  affections  of  his  people,  and  that  those  aflections 
cannot  possiUy  be  preserved,  or  made  use  of,  but  by  par- 
liaments, cannot  give  the  least  credit,  or  have  the  least 
f^  suspicion,  that  his  majesty  would  choose  any  other  w«y  to 
the  happiness  he  desires  for  himself  and  his  postmty,  but 
by  parliaments. 

**  But  for  his  calling  the  lords  hither,  or  any  othciv  ab- 
senting themselves  "who'  have  not  been  called,  whoever 
**  considers  the  tumults  (which  no  votes  or  dedarationjoan 
**  make  to  be  no  tumults)  by  which  his  maj'esty  was  drirren 
**  away,  and  many  member^  of  either  house  in  danger  of 
'^  their  lives ;  the  demanding  of  the  named  of  those  IorIs, 
*^  who  would  not 'Consent  tothdr  propositions,  by  amtesage 
*^  from  the  house  of  commons  delivered  at  the  bar  by  Mr. 
*/  Hbltes ;  with  that  most  tumultuous  petition  in  the  name 
^<  of  many  thotrsands,  (among  many  others  of  the  same  kind,) 
^^  directed  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  sent  up  by  than 
to  the  house  of  lords,  taking  notice  of  theprend^icy  of  a 
mal^ant  ISfttion  which  made  abortive  all  their  good*  mo- 
*^  tioris  that  tended  to  the  peace  and  tranqoiUity  of  the  Ing- 
**  dom;  (ksiring  that  those  noUe  wordiies  of  the  bo«ae  of 
^^  peers,  who  concurred  with  them  in  their  happy  votes, 
''  might  be  earnestly  desired  to  join  with  that  hcniaurriile 
^*  house,  and  to  sat  and  vote  as  one  entire  %ody;  j»olMiDg, 
^*  that  unless  some  speedy  remedy  were  taken  for  the*re^ 
moval  of  all  such  obstructions  as  hindered-  the  hafyy^pto- 
gress  of  thdr  great  endeavours,  their  fietiAiimera  abbiild 
not  rest  in  quietness ;  but  Aould  be  enforced  lo  "hy  hcid 
**  of  the  liext  remedy  whidi  was  at  hand,  to  reaaoveth^db- 
**  furbers^of  their  peace  i  and  (wftnt-and  neeemty  hMMng 
^*  tbifr  bounds  t>f  taaodi^)  not^^  len^^s^  m^ani  lititsoiyiid 
'*mymr  reh^S'  addh^,  that  the  ^fbtH^  pdomfod 
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^^  needy  was,  that  siich  penoos  who  wefe  the  obatacles  of 
'*  Ihar  peace,  and  hinderocs  of  the  happy  proceedings  of 
*'  this  iparhamoit,  might  be  forthwith  publicly  declared; 
^'  whose  removal  they  coocmved,  would  put  a  period  to 
*^  these  distractions.  Upon  which,  a  great  number  of  lords 
**  departing,  the  vote,  in  order  to  the  ordinance  concerning 
**  the  militia,  was  immediately  passed ;  though  it  had  been 
**  twice  before  put  to  the  question,  and  rgected  by  the  votes 
of  much  the  major  part  of  that  house.  And  whoever  con- 
siders the  strange  orders,  votes,  and  declarations  which 
have  nnoe  passed,  to  which  whosoever  would  not  consent, 
that  is,  with  freedom  and  liberty  of  language  protest 
<'  against,  was  in  danger  of  censure  and  imprisonment,  will 
'*  not  blame  our  care  in  sending  for  them,  or  theirs  in  com- 
^  ing,  or  absenting  themselves  from  being  involved  in  such 
*'  eonelusions.  Neither  will  it  be  any  objection,  that  they 
<^  stayed  there  long  after  any  tumults  were,  and  therefore 
'^  that  the  tumults  drave  them  not  away :  foi*  if  every  day 
^  produced  orders  and  resolutions  as  illegal  as,  and  indeed 
'*  but  the  effects  of,  the  tumults,  there  was  no  cause  to 
"  doubt  the  same  power  would  be  ready  to  prevent  any  op- 
'<  position  to  those  cnrders  afber  they  were  made,  which  had 
^^  made  way  and  preparation  for  the  propomtion  of  them  \ 
*^  and  so  whosoever  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  future 
'*  •tumults  (against  which  there  is  not  the  least  provision) 
**-  was  driven  away  by  those  which  ^ere  past.  And  his  ma- 
'*  jesty  hath  more  reason  to  wonder  at  those  who  stay  be- 
'^'faind,  aftsr  all  his  leffH  power  is  voted  from  him,  and  all 
**'Ae  people  told  that  he  might  be,  with  modes^  and  duty 
*V;CM0Ugh,  deposed,  than  any  man  hath  at  those  who  have 
*'  beat  wiUing  to  withdraw  Uiemselves  from  the  place  where 
««fuch  desperate  and  dangerous  positions  are  avowed.' 
^  This  his  majesty  doth  not  mention,  with  the  least  thought 
^K>f  lessening  the  power  or  validity  of  any  act  to  which  he 
**  hfiHk  given  his  assent  this  parliament;  all  and  every :of 
^^^Mch  he  shall  as  inviolably  observe,  as  he  looks  to  have 
^hitiBwn  rights  preserved ;  but  to  shew  by  what  meanff  b& 
*^dBBsq{)bi^rafige>cMrdersbaveof  late  been  made z  andtashew* 
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«iiMb#«4fiie  JMtiviwiii  liottMitof  paiibQMV^^^ 
HuirlM|ii>a  ahill  linrerbeirtJllie  pAiry'dFii^milig^ifcn  |— >y 

Hilioth<hou«n  vajritt'Bdjoanied  la  any  othtr  pkoe  wUch 
^-majr  be  tbiiiiglttcttivvitncat,  where  Imivmgmtj  ivtllJbepre- 
^'■tat)  and  doubts  aot-bat  the  Hiembcn^cithflr  hoiiee  will 
^^nake  a  full  appemwmt^  aad  even  the-uikJUMaHap^  winch 
^^vOittBk  attend  siioh  an  adjoarnnienty  may  not  be  the  least 
*^iaeaiia  of  recovering  that  tfaoaper-vfaioh  »  ntoiinaiyfer 
**  s«^debates« 

•^  Aad  this  his  mijesty  conoeiTes  to  be  so  vary  noteaeaay, 
^  that  if  iha  minds  and  indmalions  of  ctcry  membetf  of  eU 
**  ther  house  were  equally  composed,  the  l)oenoeta<8a  gseat 
^  that' the  mean  people  aboat  Londonand  the  suburiM^ have 
^  takoiy  that,  koth  fer  the  liberty  anddigpnty  of  parliaawnt, 
^diat  comrendea,  for  a  tiine^ahodd  be  in  another  place. 
^  And  sure,  how  much  soever  the  safety  and*  seonrity  of 
**  Am  kingdom  depends  on  parbements,  it  unll  vtMt-  be 
^  Ihoaght  that  tfaoee  pariiaments  must  of  neeesas^  be  at 
^^ WastmiMttfr.   >< 

^  His* mgastpV  ^oonfidsnee  is  no  less  than  he  hath  ex- 
*<  pressed  (mid  hadi -great' cause  to  ezprese)  in  the  aActioDS 
^  of  this:  oomlty ;  an  insttmoe  of  sdikh  aflscthma  all  men 
'^imow  htti>gawd  (which  is  not  extraardiaaiy)  to  be;  and 
*^ wonders  fliaft such  a^legal  gnaid,  at  his  own  diarge^ lor 
^ hiafienon^  (within  twenty  milca  i^a  febcllion,  and  of  an 
^4uiny>  in  pay  against  hini,)  sbonki  he  objected  to  hy  diase, 
*^« wIk>»  fsr  jpg  f—iay  months^  and  in  a  ptaca  of  known  aad 
^  i^imfk'saiil  aeeinity^  have^  withovt  aad  against  law,  kapl  a 
^•goard'ftnl  thamseives^  atttfaachafgacf  the  commonwealth, 
Mand  opoii  that  stock  of  money  adndi  was  girsn  frr  d^re- 
^  hifiof  Ihamisft-ftble  and  Ueedfaig  nonditinn  of  Iiahasd,  or 
^rthe^iaymtesof  ibetgiaat  debt  due  to  our  kingdom  of 
**^<8codand.  -  !-  ^  -    r    . 

.r1» For>she/iesBrtof  Tispisti  t»  the  aowty^hia^majiatj's 
Hiigsfalin'hiisfci'dic  pu  vtnUitt&thawatiis  jmtoiiqws^  Jmumi : 
'Mhatiwbmihaiiwas  infiorrioad  two  oi*  thresKof  his  ftataiABd 
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*^  guivd  wero  of  thitt  triigiany  fcpjynre  ^p^aaiu^kteAomsy 

*'  Mpedntaiy'dkcluurg«d>«  ttdtipiovided*  thai  norf|»hRm 
*^  ilio«iri  altaui  on^iiainy  iiader^tfaat  jnriaitionf  but  aiick  as 
^*  Mok  tbe  oathft  of  allegianoe  snd  supvetnacy ;  dwtlictGoiii-- 
*^  maaded  the  aheriff  to  ppoteeed  irath  all  aciferity,  aococding 
*^  lo  theiawy  against  all  papiala  that  should  come  withhi  five 
**  mfes  ol'the  court;  and  i£,  notwithstaadvng  thk,  th«re  be 
^Vflsiy  pfcipiMs  near  tbe  court,  ^vhioh  bk  imgeity  aaiurea  you 
^^  bar  hnova  not,  nor  bath  beanl,  bm^  by  this  petitioD,)  be 
'*  doth  hereby  command  them  to  depart;  and  dedares  to 
*^'9iloSKoen  and-iiiiiusten  ol  juiliGe,^that  they  shall  ptteeed 
*^  stiiclly  against  theiB,  acscordbg  to  the  law,  and  as  they 
'^  mill  gnawer  the  oontrary  at  theb  pcnb. 

Htifa  the  languid  and  behaviourT.of  tbe  cavahera,  (a 
*^  mmdy  by  whatmistake  soever,  it  seems^  much  in  dis&vour,) 
*''  there  hath  not  been  the  kast  comphant  hece:.  and  there- 
fore k  is  probable  the  fiiult  waa  not  found  in  thk  oouaty. 
Neither  can  his  majesty  imagine  what  is  meant  bydhe 
*^  mention  of  any  men  thruat  ufion  them,  in  such  conaiilta- 
**  tions  and  propositions  as  his  majesty  makes  to  thk  county, 
*^  who  are  neither  by  their  fortune  or  lesidenoe  any  part  of 
*^Ttt;  and  therefore  he  can  make  no  answer  to  it 
.  ^^  To  conclude^:  hk  majesty  assures  you^  he  hath  never 
refused  to  receive  any  petition,  (whether  you.  bane  car  nbt, 
yourselves  best  know,)  andwiUs  you  to  consider^what  re- 
^^  pidtation  it  will  be  to  you  of  justice  or  ingenuky,  to  te- 
'Scfii)ve  all  petitioas,  bow  senseless  and  scamhilous  8oe)ver9  of 
l^rone  kind,  under  the  pretence  of  understanding  the  good 
**  p90ple^s  minds  and  affections ;  and  not  only  refiiae  tha>pe- 
^fititioD,  but  punkh  the  petitioners  of  another  kind,  under 
«*.  colour  that  it  is  a  crime,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
^^your  sense;  as  if  you  were  only  trusted  by  the  peofdeof 
*^ooe  opinion,  to  take  all  pains  to  puhUsh  and  print  peti- 
*'  tions  which  agree  with  your  wishes,  though  they  ^Rcre  he- 
**  verpvesMited;  and  to  use  tbe  same  industry  and  autho- 
<^nty  to  keepithosB,  Aaj^indeed  .were^niesetited  andvanwii^, 
«'  tesariKstng  puUshed^  (thougbrhy  ouriKwnnulhdRty^)ib6. 
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cause  the  argument  is  not  pleasant  to  you;  to  pretend 
<<  impardality  and  infallibility,  yet  to  express  the  greatest 
*<  passion  and  a£Rjttioi)nn|he|>i;^r  (|r^ti|  gltoceedingSy  and 
**  no  less  error  and  misunderstanding  in  your  judgments  and 
**  rescdutions. 

**  He  doth  renu^mber  well  the  obligadon'of  h1^  trust  and 
^*  of  his  oath ;  and  desires  that  you  will  do  so  too,  and  your 
^  own  solemn  vow  and  protestation ;  and  then  you  will  not 
^  only  think  it  convenient,  but  necessary,  to  give  his  ma. 
^*  jesCy  a  fuU  reparation  for  all  the  scandals  laid  upon  hibi, 
^huad  all  the  scandalous  pondons  made  against  him;  ^and 
<<>tiiat 'k  is  less  dishonour  to  retract  errors,  than,  by  avoiw- 
<^  aig,  to  OQDfless  the  malice  of  them ;  and  will  see  this  to  be 
'<  die  surest  way  for. the  preservaticm  of  the  protestaat  iteti^ 
«<.gion,  the  redemption  of  your  brethr^i  in  Ireland,  the  hap^ 
^  pinesa  and  pvospcnty  of  yourselves^  and  all  our  idoasi- 
*^»anis,  and  of  die  dignity  and  freedom-  of  pBaliament.^i 
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JVLb.  Edvavd  Villiera  was  appaiDted  to  ddiver  the  revo- 
c9tioo  to  the  carl  of  Northumberiand,  and  Mr.  May  vvas'to 
debTer  the  letters  to  the.  several  capUuns  of  the  fleet>  and 
tbi9)  ftitt.detpatdiea  were  delivored  to  the  measei^jerB.  But 
sifi  Johli.PeiiiiuigtQn»  upon  the  seeood  thoughts^  oaused  the 
w]||ale  deqsatoh  to*  be  altered^  wJiM  die  metaengsrs  ivere 
up0B>ihcb  honeB«  Hk  first  exoeptioo  iwaa^art  wAyeasenablf ; 
it  wasatknig  JQumey  fitND  Yook  toitbe  flebt^andat  waato 
be  made  in  a  short  time.  For  as  socm  as  the  revooation 
should  be  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  it  waa 
disoemed,  that  if  the  fleet  were  not  secured  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  quickly  be  sent  new  orders  from  the  pais 
liament  The  weather  was  very  hot,  being  about  the  be- 
^nning  of  July,  and  m  John  Pennington  was  not  young, 
nor  had  been  used  much  to  riding :  if  he  should  fall  sick 
upon  the  way,  or  be  taken  prisoner,  which  was  probable 
enough,  the  captains,  having  no  other  directions  in  their  let- 
ters, but  to  follow  his  orders,  would  not  know  what  to  do » 
and  therefore  he  desired  the  king  that  every  captain  might 
be  required  in  his  letter,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  it» 
to.  weigh  his  anchors,  and  to  make  all  possible  [haste]  to 
Burlington  Bay,  where  they  should  receive  further  orders^ 
The  reasons  for  this  advice  were  very  good,  and  the  letters 
were  all  prepared  accordingly  in  a  short  time.  But  the  rei^ 
sons  whidi  he  gave  were  not  the  reasons  which  moved  him. 
He  had  no  mind  to.  expose  himself^  in  the  first  shock,  to  the 
personal  undertaking  to  dispossess  the  earl  of  Warwick,^ 
and  prevailed  with  the  king  (who  suspected  no  such  things 
to  pve  him  leave,  if  he  found  any  indisposition  of  healthy 
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ujk)n  W  long  a  journey  'tna^^  in  so  short  a  time,  to  rest 
af^lShe  'seiiklde,  and  to-^i^  inr  Harry  Palmer,  wlio  was 
eomptt^IIeir  o^  Ihe  lia^y,  AA  of  unquesfionaUe  loyalty  to 
the  king,  to  tlike  possession  of  the  fleet,  and  to  observe  his 
dfaiection^  till  he  could  himself  come  to  him;  which  was  ab- 
sc^tit^  the  ti&i  of 'the  service,'  as  will  appear  anon.  But 
th^  king,  who  ^new  his  fidelity,  that  never  deceived  Uiin, 
httA  in  extrtordinary  opinion  of  his  other  abilities,  never 
nnide  scruple  of  granting  his^  de^hre,  without  so  much  sis 
oomnutticalSng^iD  the  rtet,  Who  Imd  prepared  the'se^i^ 
despitehM ;  and  sb,  after  the  loss  of  fohr  snd  twehty  liotifi^ 
%r.  Viffiers  prosecnft^  his  jMmey  to  Lotidbn;  iM^^ 
Joht  PimnittgtiOti  and  Mr;  May  tixk  the  nearest  wkfUik^ 
tJRHee,'  td  that  part  tif  E«isex  itrhich  was  neai^eM;  the  iM^hk, 
MA  to  the  pbce  Where  ^hey  lobkM  to  find  At  H.'  PhIU^. 
Tfa^eui'  df  Northtimberltod  i-tteeived  the  revocation  with 
KhttX'gtivX^ and' duty  tfriit became  him;  said  he  did  obey 
ir^^Md  nested  that  it  migkt  prAve  to  the  good  of  thi  kiUj^s 
sefvitte  ^  aiild  give  iiiiaii^iatef  direettciis  for  the  quittin/g  $M 
ttm&An}g  £lH  fliose  nra^k«  tDi^'^si^ns  which  attedd^  HHd 
wM«  HMd  ^y  the  piJtsbtt'itifiMdttiilal  of  England.  The  par- 
Kttoenft  kwfced  upon  it  with  the  usual  insolence,  as  k  ti^% 
fJham  and  aMault  tipdn  their  authoiity,  and  eite^ngly 
impoKtfned  die  earl'  to  reoei^^  and^  continue  in  the  cMRoe  oy 
llkkt  ^MnC  ttnd'  oh  ordinKnoe  of  bbth  houses.  But  tiiey 
ddttlil  not  ^xrevttl  with  Mm,  who  thought  it  not  agreealil^'  to 
hk  honout  to  htdd  the  possession  of  tm  office  i^ainst  the 
kthgy  win;  itom  whose'bouhty  he  had  received  it;  and  they 
ftrbbre'presnng,  or  being  angry  with  his  refusal;  ivhioh'Was 
tL'"4f^sp^t  they  would  have  given  to  no  other  man^  #ell 
kii(Vwing  tHat  it  was  mudi  ea»er  to  miriead  than  to' con* 
ten  Uim>  and  that  they  should  still  have  advantage  fraih 
IfeMBourvence  in  other  things,  though  not  in  this :  and  so 
tiiK^iinmecfiatdy  made  the  eari  of  Warwick  high  adinMl 
it^lBik^kaad  by  tli^ir  ordihanee;  attd  used  all  possible  ex* 
ff^dMitt  in  sendh^  it  to  htm,  at  the  fleet,  together  ^Iriffi  a 
dhttlahitidh  to  iSbk  seaanen,  by  whieh  they  obliged  them'  to 
ooaliftue  fiitn  to  their  sorice,  and  to  all  satire  obedience  to 
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die  earl  of  Warwick,  both  which  were  sent  by  some  of  their 
own  members.  Sir  John  Pemuagton  made  oof  90  mueh 
haate^  but  first  sent  Mr.  IM^ay,  and, then  sir  H.  Palxn^r  on 
board  the  fleet,  to  feel  the  pukes,  and^  upon  pretenci^  of  ia> 
disposition,  concealed  himsdf  at  lead*  When  Mr.  ^i/Unf 
came  thither,  he  found  the  conjuncture  more  £ftvourab\e 
than  he  could  expect.  The  weather  being  very  fiur,  tht^ 
earl  of  Warwick  was  that  day  gone  on  shore  to  a  joUy  diiv- 
ner,  in  which  he  naturaUy  took  great  delight,  at «  gemb^ 
i|iiai'^s  house,  who  lived  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore^  «pd 
had  taken  several  of  the  officera  wi&  him )  so  that  he  bad 
time  and  opportunity  to  defiver  all  l^a  letters  to  the  sev^sfl 
captains,  many  of  whom  received  theqi.  with  all  alacH^^  as 
Gfrdi^  they  had  expected :  and  thei^e  .seemed  great  reaifob 
tf>  beliefve^  «that  if  sir  John  Pennington, bad  been  theii  "^^ 
^\^  who  had  a  greater  interest  im  the  common*  "^mV^P 
than  any  other  person^  having  commanded  them  so  miBSfff 
years,  he  might  have  carried  all  the  fleet  whither  he  w^dc 
BaUen,  whqm  the  king  had  fiade  surveyor  oi  his  navy,  was 
yiqe^miral  of  the  fleet,  and  commanded  in  chisCdufiiiag 
the  absence  of  the  earl,  and  upon  whom  the  paflimnfm^^ 
f^oiSdence  was  placed  as  m^ch  at  least  ^.  in  the  eaiir-  .S^ 
iw\  9^  man  of  a  rough,  nature,  and  notbraeding  baf.|ha^^a 
99&m«n  mariner,  from  whence  he  came  tp  be  snaster  of  a 
ship  in  the  service  ci  the  merchantii;  in  whiph  he  bad  madt 
miM^y  long  voyages  with  good  jucqess,  and  with  the^^^repijuu^ 
tiw  pf  courage' and  conduct:  from  which  station  be  waf,  by 
t^e|  mistake  d[  that  time,  raised  to  the  king'^s  service. .  H^.yq^ 
^ved  the  king^s  letter  with  hia  natural  rudeness,  a^  ^tb^ 
out  speaking  a  word;  but  instantly  sent  atrusty  mesMUger 
o^^shore,  to  let  the  earl  know  what  was  fUlen  out,  and.ciilV 
ing  those  about  him  of  whom  he  was  most  confident,  they 
aei^  their  emissaries  on  board  those  ships  whose  oflkers 
w^  vpoti  suspected  to  be  at  the  king*s  devotion,  to  di^ese 
tl)e  common  seamen  to  disobey  their  oomniandBi  JButttais 
pq^^  wciuld  not  have  wiought  so  sooo^  if  the  cap^inai 
^Hi JRFf  ^^'«^  reso^vedvM  dbnp  i^  j/fft%  ««^d,u^i»H 
*^V /FS^'«^  t>ieir^a|ic|^9rs,^5*op4^yi<l^  fb^r^^HBIi^ 


ODMi  of  fll«ir  «^«rti'  duUi^  ^KSOMftiig'  lo>t^  dirittibitt  ifaiey 
hini  orebtovfid.  ^Bat  bniigitien  of  Uo  iiliderstaii^^  ^^  f^ 
IMT  g^^Mi^v^  ^ttek  aSbsdi^iferei  they  wak^^Cii^  te 
ifildiiig  }on0<  W^iuiother,  whoi^  resf^dotn  they  Wre^^ite- 
quaiHliidl  tritlH' miUdi%  te  dodl9t  tttiit  that  they  cdeM  kkt^ 
Mle  th^lr  yMkt  ftt  any  'Amt.  *  Sir  (Jobii  Metme^  lA^wdf  t»f 
^MriMd  liittlltenible  alfeetioii,  Vhidi  appeared  otllH  blx^ 
nimi$^  and  wilfl  df  diutsh  the  best  parts  ftuiloi^  AHin^yitA  at 
tfattt  time  on  shdre  wkb  the  ealkri  of  Warwick ;  ondiKey^IiBd 
a/  giMt  desire  to  have  hitn,  who  ihis  real%admiiyi''bB  the 
ieet)  in  their  oompany ;  and  iSiey  had  heaid  scMtt^m^JitiUb 
of  sir  John  PeninagtoB  to  be  oh  the  shore^l^^  to  tidEe  to 
them,  all  which  disturbed  or  delated  theexecihioif  ^  4^kt 
iktfy  reeved  to  do.  tSo  that  the'  earl  of  WwWic^kj^'^fao 
itaftdeall"^  haate  he  oould  itfter  die  advertfaiefeenl^ibiiiid 
Mir  ftfeb  italV  tdgeth^,  with  what  irresdutions  sbeVei^'tfi: 
iridedymrfteied  not  sir^Jdtn'lMfeniies  to  go  to'hb  dfAi  Aip; 
but  tobk  him  with  him  on  board  the  adnnral,  whiifi^lii^ 
BMI»£br«U>the  captameto  attkid  him:'  and  he  Uid^iiiK'bMi 
kngiCbere,' wh^n  his  new  oommkaon  and  declaradbd^^ 
blought«ti>  hfa»  by  membenl  6f 'pariiamm  wfaich^irikle 
hliat^ito-publidi;  sAid  so*wltoi4;ht''upbn  thelMamd^^  HbM 
Aniy  dciif  erdd  up  aH  th«ii<  ebptains  and  other  ofldM  >iho 
rafoiod  togo  to  him  upon  Uis'siitmnon^  and  thdng^Wni 
to«¥afe  carried  Iheir  4ihips  away,  when  it  wastott'lUb,  ai!id' 
wham  Jie  I9cttt  ptesMtly  on  shore  toftUbw  th^  )iw1n  itidiL* 
nasions^^Mid  pnt'odier^cers  into  their  phizes.  HeVikd-^ 
tha  penuasions  he-  could  to  sir' John  Mennes,  whom  KeiSl^ 
eva^  body  la^edy  to- kiduce  hita  to  ^ntimie  his  tbtnhltufd 
uaderl  his  new  commission,  wKich^  he'  rising' to  ddSf  hie 
cauaeda  boat  to  set  him  on  shefre,  withoAt'peimitting  Htm' 
t»  go  to  hid  own  ship:  and  so  all  the  offo^  toSt^kH^* 
oatb  of  fidelity  to  'th^  parliament  without  any  reserVaddn' 
%lheby  and  Stradlin  we^  with  two  excelledt  drips  tijpbA 
the  ooast  of  Ireland  f<H^  dikt  gtikrd,  and  Were  ditiVeiy/d6l' 
vottid  to  the  king's  serlflcel;  buf  ihiey  no  soon^^dkitWo^ 
to  bring  oiP  theiv  riiips  to  the  king,  but  they  were'^^' 


sent  torl^^  And  in  thip-WHrner  tba,)fing*#ra9fftttdl)t  b«^ 
oti^  his,  rqji^  Davy,  in  a  time  ii^n  rthfir  ofiini6g.^ni^ 
IfliT.i^^inied  the  ^e».and.firqilHlbly4wTe  divgppeid^  jmi^ 
liflin^nt  to  hearken  to,  tarms  ^/ao9QO)nKxl^o9i9  foratbfiQt 
WfB^  many  who  appean^d  «a  Ytoleiit  «it^  reH^aglmliittit^ 
)^i^,wbo  therefore  did  it. upon., (^he  heliff  ifeMt ^tb^ Ung 
Gou|d  never. bring  it  to  a  war ;■  an^ ^M^ l^^fpQBca* Bflpeaivd 
I9  have  any  adv|uitage,.and.tQ  be  table  totmake  aoji;  ofqpa* 
^fjifn^^^ut,t(iqr'.wer^  glad  tQ.  entertain  ai^  treaty- ;r^hiQh 
tbf^  ppv^^  oC  the  rest  oould  jieir^  svtny  them  ftom  aopept* 
i]^4b<>ugh  they  e^y  deluded. thenv  in  the  pvoeiacutiw^^ 
it  .JJ^  lo0a  maderrthe  most  sensible  imprawin^iipcm'tha 
n^d^thekingof.any.that  pvecbel^  him.  .wW 

„ajh^.  «i>8,«t  -the  nm  time «M>ther.i>ocid«>t  iri»|hi«» 
«l^^,  dialr  hastened i^e, war. SQpiier  than  waa  intHid^rluill. 
n^e  it  to  be  entered,  upon.>  before  thare  waa  aayt'^ifeaM 
reai^  to.prpaeoute  it«   Itis  sient}0nedbefeie,iUiaiiiiftehtha 
aqcuai^g .  the  m.  membera  of  parliaments  the  diirdi  I>igb|r 
had.<trai}apQrted  himself  iato^thaparta^heyoiid theaeaaitaiid^ 
w^ aepuaed  of  high  treasoo*    De  was  oCtoo aeldvft'a  ai»rift . 
tab^  loi^.  quiet  in  any.cafiditi9n;  apd  sp,  beings  in  H^Jaod 
when  thekinir  came  to  .Ya:k,  without  .adviainff  with  an«;gf'; 
hi^iiri^s^  or  knowing  the  king^a  pleasure, in  ^e  foi^rhi 
i^tupmc^  i&to  England,  and  caniet<thither»    He  pa^sejhaflnar^ 
Fr^ciunaPf  and  came  first  to  the  lodging  of  hia<fi3enddM[r>' 
Ij^de,  so  perfectly  diifguised,  that  he  did  not  only  no^n^- 
co^.bim,  but  could  hardly,  be  persuaded  that  ifiwas^tensar' 
iii^fep  he  pulled  o£P  his  peiiwig ;  and  he  walked  after  Jiiio  aii^ 
b|f^« ^servant,  for  some  days  in  the  town  and  in  thei'touKti- 
and  ^rith  his  father  the  earl  of  Briatol^  who  tdd  Mr.'Hydeii 
a9phevWaa  walking  with  Mm^ithat  he  had  gotten  a  j^napai: 
Frenchman  to  waiit  upon  hiniy  and  asked  him  wbat  aBmiioe 
hc^  j{ut  hixn  to ;  and  receivedy  without  farther  euriaffit^r^  thai 
aoj^wer  that  occurred.    Aod  in  this  cofieeahnent  h^^M^l 
aopie  ^d^fmces  >ith  fiiet^jfig,  ^bo  retained  much  kind^eaii 
for^^h^vthoiigb  he  wa^  a^ble  of , the  iU^^fio^tpf  bisHi^^ 
akliberated  counsels.   .  If.  be  oould  have  coaoaaled 


he  iMght  kftve  htat  kN^  eMogh  unknown  to  ill  «Uwn; 
but  he  commwiipaled  liiniarif  to  to  numy,  that  all  own 
biiew  of  his  being  there,  and  that  his  beiiy  w  wouU 
quieklj  faring  reproach  and  clamour  upon  the  king;  fiir  yet 
there  waa  no  mention  of  a  war,  bat  all  imagihationa  die- 
riahed  of  an  aooooimodation  with  the  parliament;  agnmst 
whieh  there  oould  be  no  greater  prejudice,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  men,  than  the  lord  Digby^a  presence  about  the  king ;  so 
diat  not  only  such  who  had  no^  reversnoe  for  him,  bfot  his 
best  friends,  and  even  the  king  himself,  wished  his  abaeooe, 
and  believed  his  appearance  there  would  be  very  unssnaon- 
aUe.  He  was  the  last  man  that  ever  af^prehcnded  any  dis- 
ekeem  of  himself,  and  did  believe  that  all  the  world  re- 
tained a  value  for  him,  which  he  believed  he  deasrrad;  and 
so  was  willing  to  accept  any  varnish  or  colour  ihat  might 
cover  the  disesteem.  Sir  John  Colepepper,  who  eonld  drem 
any  design  in  the  most  plauaUe  appearances,  complained 
to  him  with  great  openness  and  freedom^  as  a  man  with 
whom  he  had  a  perfect  friendihip,  of  the  queen^s  remismem 
in  Holland,  in  making  provisions  fbr  the  war,  which  she 
knew  was  inevitable:  diat  if  there  were  not  some  supply 
speedily  sent,  of  arms  and  ammunition,  die  king  would  be 
compelled  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament, 
fcr  all  men  would  forsake  him.  He  well  knew  the  queen^'s 
aflbction  and  seal,  but  imputed  this  onussion  and  delay  to 
those  who  were  about  her,  as  not  only  not  diligent  and  in- 
dustrious enough  in  sudi  transactions,  but  men  of  pleasure, 
and  unbent;  who  rather  desired  to  spend  all  the  money 
that  oould  be  got  in  less  important  things,  than  thoae  which 
eoneemed  the  very  being  of  the  king.  He  lamented  there 
being  no  one  person  about  her  majesty  who  took  this  mat- 
ter to  heart,  and  that  would  present  the  importance  of  it  to 
her  with  that  vivacity  that  was  requisite,  and  would  see 
that  to  be  executed  which  the  queen  gave  order  for;  and 
after  he  had  desired  him  to  consider  of  some  fit  person  to 
b»  sent  over  to  her  majesty  to  that  purpose;  and  after  he 
had  proposed  some  who  he  knew  would  not  be  thought 
equal  to  it  by  the  other,  he  seemed  to  think  of  going  over 
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hiropeJ^in  the  eq;9|ul ;  ,to  tW  well  flepp^t^qhigg  gt  whji^y,  i/ji 
8^d,  th^  kijjg  inould  owB^a^  the  ^gDod  stjioQ^ljif  ^  9f^ 
b|9  (jfrec^ivipg-:  4nd  by  these  ^egr^jealke  rai^^  9pi(iej||r^ 
se|ft  ii\plimtiou  in  the  I9r4  (whode^^  t,9  jp^rform,,^ 
gi;f^t  sarvice^  which  others  we^  optjit  for)jto  mdcerjt  his 
o.w|;j^  iiifc>r)|^,.  WJ^ich  be  no^  soQt^er.  meptigip^^  but  tl^e  pthe|* 
h^i  ^q|4  of>  and. told  hixn/.he  w«jb  ^m  to  jest9re»th^  king^ 
e^^otie^  thi9  jinfipite  pcnerit  of  }the  sei;yice,  tm^  parted  ,991 
wifjt;^  Jjlj^,.  tin  he  had  fo^ad  a  mef«}j^  ,o(  goip^  *^^^^  PH;- 
vatehr  .^>,hy9  nuyofityi  tq  wljuom  be.magmljed  tiie  afTeptib^^olT 
tl^^  \^  fiif^y,  JIA  being  wilfing  to  e}ipo9^  hipaself  lo .- ^9 
miic^;.,^rpubk  aoid'  dmiger^  tp^  refp^?^  |ifi^  againrt^  his  ev^n 
eifjfniffr  fffai^ifB.  Alid  the^ing  appeftrujg.'s^^gible  pf  tl^e  Jjg- 
^Ifnr^.  ^QHldrecfEiv^  by,i>,  t^e  joiimey  .wasjio'  fuUy^,r^ 
soly^  ^pp^,  (that  th^e  wai|  aftefwaids  no  retiri|ig  f^m.i};.. 
T^^a^^  day,  w^eB  he,had.wifli  l|im§e^  quietly  delib^tjj^ 
t)^ft^^£^  ^d  th^  engagemeiit  {le  ,was  in^^  he  ^sff^fie^,^  |hat 
^M»f^??^  ^  generally  known.to  have.been  ip  ^pr^  )^^^ 
m:^d(|!^^^^r^n])ent  frojM  tJb^ence  would,  a^^pear  tO|allfin^p  ^ 
bfju^^bsdutebaniflhrne^t  from  tbecour^^, wb,!?^, no^ IjeiM 
pi^^iie^  by  any  other  authpr^W  with  whi(?h  it  would  .be  ft 
for  jl^eVKing  to  comply,  it  mustJ^^  ipfte^r^teq  tpproceea 
fix>^i  Jan  utter  ayersion  jy  thp  j^ing  hiins^lf^  which  Xtb^ura 
n9t^^e)  woi|ld  ^^jast  hi^  ,reputatioi}  in  the .  world ; .  ai^ 
th^reforT^^though  he  oould  not  decline  tl^eryoyage,  he,woi|l4 
fipd;isR>me,  expedient  to  give  another  k^id  of  Iqstre  to  j[$i 
Thei-e  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  town  Wifanot.  and  Ash- 
hup4^ain,^and  Pollard;  all  who  were  a^  q^noxious  to  the 
p^liament,  and  stood  ch^ged  by  it  under  ^  accusation  of 
higji;!  treason;  and  so  their  a{qpearance  iq.the  court  wai^  a^ 
uni^^asonable  as, his,  and  would  be  liable  to  the  same  except 
tion  find  reproach.  They  w^re  all  designed  good  commands 
in  the  army,  Wilmot  having  been  b^ore  commissary  gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  and  the.' king  had  desmied  him  agaiA  the 
sa^..^^^;  and  to. the. pther.  «yeral  c«un»ds  ^ 
thfifffm^  ^d  fpot ;  O^^eile  and  Berkley  bang  of  the  saip^ 
covof^.  If  all  these  msn  together  b^f^une  ^bsf nt  %nom  the 
eourt,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  some  trust  of  importance, 
VOL.  III.  a  q 
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and  upon  a  reason  not  to  be  inquired  into,  »noe  they  could 
not  be  spared  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  action. 
How  he  might  engage  these  to  accompany  him  in  his  em- 
ployment  was  his  great  work.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  all,  and  had  an  absolute  disposal  of  O^Neile,  who 
had  by  a  marvellous  dexterity  in  his  nature  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  upon  the  rest.  Him  he  directed  to  persuade 
the  others  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to  Holland  for 
their  own  convenience  and  benefit.  He  related  the  occasicxi 
of  his  journey  to  the  queen,  and  caused  the  employment  to 
be  a  matter  of  as  great  moment  as  was  pos^ble ;  and  as  if 
the  disposal  of  all  offices  and  places  depended  upon  the  re^ 
solutions  he  should  bring  back  with  him,  himself  bong  to 
return  with  the  first  expedition,  and  with  supplies  of  arms 
and  money.  He  observed  to  him,  that  there  was  nobody 
about  the  king,  or  of  near  credit  with  him,  upon  whom  they 
might  entirely  depend  to  promote  their  interest;  that  it 
would  be  good  for  them  to  fetch  some  fire  fjcom  the  queen 
to  warm  the  king^s  afiections  towards  them ;  which  bdng 
done,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  put  into  the  present  pos- 
session of  all  those  honours  and  preferments  which  their 
hearts  were  set  upon,  and  of  which  they  pretended  to  have 
some  kind  of  promise;  and  he  undertook  that  the  king 
would  be  very  well  pleased  with  thdr  gcrnig  this  voyage. 
O'^Neile  was  easily  prevailed  with,  and  he  as  easily  prevuled 
with  the  rest,  who  were  weary  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and 
promised  themselves  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes 
by  the  lord  Digby'*s  credit  with  the  king  and  queen,  and 
made  no  doubt  of  their  returning  with  the  first  arms  and 
ammunition ;  before  the  arrival  whereof  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do  at  York.  And  so  upon  very  short  warning 
they  all  resolved  the  journey,  and  the  next  day,  after  he  had 
undertaken  the  service  to  the  king,  he  and  all  that  ocMnpany 
left  York,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-side,  whither  they  had  sent 
to  provide  a  little  bark  for  their  transportation.  When  they 
had  scarce  been  a  day  at  sea,  they  met  with  the  Providence, 
freighted  with  that  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  is 
mentioned  before:   and  in  that  vessel  Slingsby  was  em- 
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barked,  a  creature  of  lord  DigbyX  and  recommended  bj 
him  to  the  queen,  to  attend  and  prosecute  the  sending  that 
supply;  an  active  and  a  diligent  gentleman,  who  went  heartily 
about  his  business,  having  a  perfect  detestation  of  the  par- 
liament, for  having  derived  him  of  his  master  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  whose  secretary  he  was,  and  most  entirely  trusted 
by  him.  The  vessels  quickly  came  to  understand  what 
each  other  was,  and  the  ship  slacked  her  sails,  to  send  their 
boat  to  the  other,  from  whom  they  might  receive  instruc- 
tions ;  and  Slingsby  came  to  confer  with  the  lord  Digby, 
and  to  deliver  letters  to  him  from  the  queen.  Ail  the  per- 
sons in  the  little  bark  took  the  opportunity  of  the  boaf  s  re- 
turn, and  embarked  themselves  in  the  ship ;  the  lord  Digby 
only  remaining  in  the  bark,  to  peruse  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  before  the  doing  whereof,  he  could  not  positively 
resolve  whether  he  would  continue  his  voyage  for  Holland, 
or  return ;  and  he  kept  colonel  Ashbumham  with  him,  the 
boat  being  appointed  to  return  to  them,  that  they  might 
give  each  other  advertisement  what  either  were  to  do :  and 
this  continued  so  long,  with  sending  often  letters  between 
the  lord  Digby  and  Slingsby,  that  they  discovered  the  fleet 
to  be  in  pursuit  of  them.  There  was  then  no  time  for  irre- 
solution. The  Providence  made  all  their  sails  into  the  river 
of  Humber,  and,  as  was  said  before,  got  into  that  shallow, 
creek  which  preserved  them.  The  bark  made  all  the  way 
they  could  to  overtake  the  ship ;  but  being  no  good  sailer, 
before  it  could  reach  that  creek,  the  long  boats  from  the 
ship  surprised  it,  and  carried  the  vessel  into  Hull.  The  two 
prisoners,  in  this  desperate  confusion,  had  only  time  to  dis- 
pose of  those  papers  which  might  make  their  destruction 
more  certain,  and  to  agree  upon  such  particulars  as  might 
be  lea^t  prejudicial  to  themselves ;  the  principal  of  which 
was,  that  they  were  strangers  to  each  other,  only  met  for 
their  passage;  the  lord  Digby  being,  both  in  his  disguise 
and  language,  a  natural  Frenchman,  and  the  other  confi^ss- 
ing  he  was  English.  It  was  towards  the  evening  when  they 
were  brought  to  Hull,  the  lord  Digby  keeping  under  deck, 
as  being  wonderful  sick,  and  desiring  to  rest  there,  till  sAkie 
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person  mi^t  be  sent  to  Ute  wha understood  his  language; 
which  request  he  made  by  the.mlerpretation  of  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  who  being  of  a  very  jolly  humowt  and  ^®  ™<>^ 
dexterous  in  making  himsdf  acceptable  to  sudh  kind  of  peo- 
pie,  easily  prevailed  to  be  carried  to  a  lodging,  till  he  might 
attend  the  gpvemor  the  next  day;  and  seeming  to  take  no 
other  care  of  his  new  acquaintance  the  Frenchman,  but  that 
somebody  might  be  seat,'  who  understood  French :  which 
was  presently  done,  there  being  an  inferior  oflker  of-  the 
garrison  moderately  versed  in  that  language.  The  lord 
Digby  desred  him  to  go  to  (he  governor,  and  desire  him 
that  he  would  presently  admit  him  to  hia  presence;  for  that 
he  had  somewhat  to  impart  to  him  that  vety  mudi  coo- 
oemed  the  service  of  the  parliament.  Sir  John  Hotham 
knew  enough  of  the  intelligence  the  parliament  held  with 
France,  to  believe  that  he  might  from  thence  recdlve  infor- 
mation of  importance;  so  that  he  immediately  sent  for  the 
fVmchman  to  be  brought  to  him,  himself  enough  under- 
standing it,  and  his  son  being  present  with  him,  who  had 
travelled  later  into  France  than  he  had  done.  The  lord 
IKgby  was  not  more  odious  to  many  men  than  he  was 
to  Hotham,  who  perfectly  abhorred  him,  for  having  de- 
serted the  party,  on  the  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Straflbrd : 
yet  he  fcN-esaw  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  long 
unknown.  The  company  he  was  in,  which  went  on  hoard 
the  Providence,  would  be  known  from  the  discourses  of 
thiemselveS)  who  had  seen  him  and  Ashbumham  taken  pri- 
sonera,  and  would  be  lamenting  their  misfortune;  and  if 
he  should  not  be  discovered,  his  having  been  with  them 
would  at  best  cause  him  to  be  sent  to  Londcm,  whence  be 
could  never  escape.  Upon  all  which,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  sagacity  and  presentness  of  mind  to  get  out  of  a 
danger,  which  he  was  not  wary  to  prevent,  he  resolved  upon 
a  new  way  of  concealing  him.  Being  brought  mto  a  gal- 
lery, where  the  governor,  environed  with  his  officers,  ex- 
pected him ;  after  he  had  entertained  the  company  with  the 
actions  of  the  last  campaign  in  France  and  Flanders,  of 
which  he  could  discourse  very  naturally,  knowing  the  places 
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and  the  principal  officers  <^  >K>th  sides;  aild  declared  that 
the  fame  of  a  war  in  England  like  to  be,  had  disposed  him 
to  come  thither  to  offer  his  service,  where  he  thought  there 
might  be  want  of  officers,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  profesfflon ;  that  he  had  been  at  York  to  apply  himself 
to  the  king,  but  he  found  there  was  neither  money  or  pre* 
parations  there,  to  cany  on  any  war,  though  they  were  far 
from  desiring  peace ;  and  therefore  he  had  endeavoured  to 
transport  himself  back  again,  and  from  thence  to  pass  to 
Liondon,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  parliament:  and  then 
deared  the  governor  that  he  might  confer  with  him  alone. 
The  other  walked  with  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery, 
which  was  a  little  darker,  and  then  he  asked  him  in  English, 
whether  he  knew  him  ?  He  answered  in  some  disorder,  that 
he  did  not.  He  said,  he  thought  so,  and  that  he  believed, 
being  a  stranger,  he  might  easily  obtain  his  liberty  the  next 
day,  but  that  he  resolved  to  owe  his  life  to  his  generosity, 
rather  than  to  his  own  good  fortune ;  that  he  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  though  they  had 
sometimes  differed  in  their  opinions,  and  that  he  could  not 
but  know,  that  whatever  errors  he  might  have  committed, 
he  was  prosecuted  with  more  animosity  than  was  just;  and 
that  he  was  assured  he  would  never  deliver  him  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  those  enemies  who  would  destroy  him ;  dnd  so  told 
him  his  name,  and  that  the  other  who  was  taken  with  him 
was  colonel  Ashbumham,  a  person  well  known,  and  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  governor.  Sir  John  Hotham  was  so  sur- 
prised with  this  discourse,  that  he  looked  pale,  and  trem- 
bled, and  very  hardly  recovered  so  much  composure  as  to 
tell  him,  that  if  they  stayed  long  in  conference  it  would 
rase  some  jealousy  among  the  officers,  and  therefore  that 
he  would  send  him  to  a  convenient  lod^ng,  and  find  some 
opportunity  the  next  day  to  confer  farther  with  him :  and 
so,  without  saying  or  hearing  more,  he  called  to  an  officer, 
and  bade  him  carry  that  Frenchman  to  such  a  house,  where 
the  master  understood  and  spake  French ;  and  to  take  care 
that  he  wanted  nothing;  and  so  dismissing  him,  he  told 
the  officers  that  were  present,  that  the  Frenchman  had  im- 
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parted  many  things  to  him  of  importance,  and  that  he  had 
made  many  notable  observations  during  the  time  he  had 
been  at  York,  and  had  given  him  more  useful  advertise- 
ments than  all  the  persons  employed  by  the  parliament  had 
done ;  and  that  if  he  liked  him  as  well  the  next  morning 
as  he  did  then,  he  would  persuade  him  to  go  again  to  the 
court,  and  after  his  return  would  send  him  to  the  parlia- 
ment, who  he  knew  would  be  very  glad  of  such  an  instru- 
ment. It  was  a  wonderful  influence  &c.  as  in  page  164, 
nne9&. 
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JL  wo  days  after,  he  found  opportunity  to  visit  him  as  a 
stranger  and  a  prisoner ;  and  having  the  room  to  themselves, 
he  lamented  his  own  condition ;  that  there  was  such  a  jea- 
lousy of  him,  that  no  delinquent  was  more  narrowly  watch- 
ed ;  that  his  own  son  had  contracted  that  animosity  against 
the  king,  that  no  man  was  more  violent,  and  therefore  he 
was  more  trusted  by  the  parliament  than  himself;  and 
therefore  that  his  lordship  was  to  dispense  with  those  wants 
of  civility  and  respect,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  per- 
form. But  he  told  him,  that  he  too  well  understood  the 
great  and  implacable  malice  those  men  bore  to  his  lordship, 
by  whom  the  counsels  and  conclusions  at  Westminster  were 
absolutely  swayed ;  and  that  he  was  assured,  if  he  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  would 
take  his  life  from  him  without  any  forms  or  rules  of  a  just 
trial,  which  for  his  part  he  thought  to  be  against  all  oon;- 
science  and  justice;  and  therefore  that  he  was  resolved, 
though  the  discovery  thereof  would  be  his  own  ruin,  not  to 
have  any  hand  in  delivering  him  up  into  those  bloody  hands, 
but  wished  him  to  think  of  making  an  escape,  which  in 
few  days,  by  the  negligence  of  his  guard,  he  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  for ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
make  him  such  short  visits  as  he  securely  might,  without 
giving  the  sharpaghted  observers  of  his  actions  any  advan- 
tage to  both  their  prejudice ;  and  so  departed.  The  lord 
INgby  finding  this  generosity  from  a  constitution  so  unlike 
to  have  harboured  it,  thought  least  of  his  own  escape,  but 
how  he  might  gratify  sir  John  Hotham  again  by  being  a 
means  to  reduce  him  to  his  loyalty,  and  to  incline  him  to  r^ 
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pair  the  mischief  he  had  done :  and  bo,  as  often  as  he  came 
to  him  after,  he  took  occasion  to  present  to  him  the  miser- 
able condition  the  kingdom  was  like  suddenly  to  fall  into^ 
by  the  passion  and  sinister  designs  of  those  at  Westminster, 
with  whom,  he  said,  he  wondered  how  he  could  comply,  who 
had  neither  the  same  opinions  or  the  same  ends  with  the 
other :  as  in  truth  at  that  time  sir  John  Hotham  was  as 
well  affected  to  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Elngland, 
and  desired  as  little  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
any  man  that  had  concurred  with  them,  hainng  at  first  com- 
plied  with  them  out  of  personal  animosity  an4  spleen  agnnst 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  being. likewise  obnoxious  to  the 
inquiiy  and  punishment  for  many  things  done  by  him  as 
high  sheriff  and  depiuty  lieutenant,  by  those  votes  wlucb 
they  had  passed  upon  businesses  of  that  nature.     Sir  Jc^ 
Hotham  replied,  that  his  case  was  very  havd ;  for  when  he 
undertook  thdt  trust,  he  did  it  with  no  purpose  of  dissferving 
bis  mqesty,  and  did  belieTe  the  intentions  of  the  pariiaaient 
at  that  time  to  have  been  mueh  better  than  he  had  nowrau 
son  to  apprehend ;  that  he  had  wi&tten  his  mind  so  firedy 
to  those  who  governed  there  to  incline  than  to  xhoderation, 
that  he  had  rendered  himself  suspected  to  them  to  that  de- 
gree, that  they  had  put  offioa:^  and  soldiers  into  the  garri- 
son, in  whom  they  more  confided  than  in  him,  and  though 
he  was  still  suffered  tor  enjoy  the  title  and  style  .of  governor, 
yet  his  power  wlis  very  little,  and  they  more  trusted  who 
were  sent  as  a  committee  to  overlook  and  observe  his  ac> 
tions,  amongst  whom  his  son  was  the  most  fuiious:  so  that» 
being  revived  not  to  join  with  them  in  any  disloyal  act 
i^^ainst  the  king,  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  should  not 
continue  long  in  any  degree  of  favour  widi  the  podiam^it; 
and  he  had  lately  rendered  hims^  so  odious  to  the  king 
that  he  had  put  him  out  of  his  protection.    Then  he  made 
large  expressions  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  king, 
and  excused  his  not  opoiing  the  gates  to  let  his  majesty  into 
Hull,  by  a  message  he  had  received  from  one  very  near  his 
majesty,  that  he  should  have  his  throat  cut  as  soon  as  die 
king  ealered  the  town.     The. lord  I%by  told  him,  that 
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how  unfiartanate  Mwver  thtt'&nitake  (of  irliidi  there  was 
not  the  least  grouad,  the  lung  haviog  at  that  thne  good  in- 
clinations  to  him^  and  dependuig  mudi  upon  hun)  was  to 
hismajesty  and  hinisdf^  yet  the  merit  cf  doing  so  important 
a  service  to  his  majesty  as  the  rendering  that  jiace  to  him 
would  be,  would  cancel  all  former  disobligations,  and  en- 
gage the. king  to  fix  some  such  signal  mark  upon  him  of  his 
extmoidinary  grace  and  favour,  as  might  be  equal  to  the 
service  itself;  that  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  not  only  to 
gratify  his  sovereign,  and  tbeieby  to  render  himsdf,  his  fa^> 
mily,  and  all  his  posterity,  gracious  and  prosperous,  but  to 
preserve  his  ooontiy  from  a  dvil  war,  and  the  desolation 
which  a  civil  war  would  bring.  For  it  was  evident  the  un- 
reasonable propositioBs  and  demands  of  the  parliament  pro> 
ceeded  chiefly  tram  their  contempt  of  the  king's  weakness 
and  want  of  power,  as  having  neither  port,  harbour,  or  mu- 
nition at  his  devotion ;  whereas  if  by  his  means  he  might  be 
possessed  of  that  town  and  magazine,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  give  him  possession  of  the  entire  affections  of  that  rich 
and  poptdous  county  of  Yorkshire,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
north  of  England,  whereby  the  parliament  (the  major  pert 
whereof  did  cordially  desire  peace,  though  they  were  swayed 
and  corrupted  by  a  few)  would  be  induced  to  come  to  so 
reasonable  a  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  firmly  resolved 
to  condescend  to  any  thing  that  would  reaUy  prove  for  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  that  an  undoubted  peace  and 
good  understanding  between  his  majesty  and  his  people 
would  immecfiately  ensue ;  of  all  which  he  would  be  looked 
upon  by  good  mea  as  the  chief  author  and  procurer.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  expect  great  misfortunes  from  the 
pai£ament,  whose  fears  and  jealousies  wduld  iiniprove  the 
least  error  he  should  commit  into  a  notorious  crime  and  de- 
linquency, and  if  they  wanted  other  matter,^is  very  civility 
and  generodty^  towards  him^  and  the  sufibring  a  person  so 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  impeached  of  high  treason  by  them, 
to  escape  ihdr  fiiry  and  revenge,  which  oould  not  be  Icmg 
cancealed,  would*  be  a  ginlt  sufficient  to  produce  his  ruin, 
and  therefore  he  oould  not  otherwise  requite  that  esoess  of 
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humanity  and  friendship  which  he  ezpresBed  towards  him, 
than  by  persuading  him,  if  h^  could  not  incUne  himself  to  a 
resolution  of  utteriy  quitting  their  sorvice,  and  so  b^g  out 
of  thdr  power,  by  no  means  to  venture  die  loss  of  his  own 
head  to  save  his,  but  to  deliver  him  up  to  their  utmost  rage 
and  malice. 

These  discourses  passing  frequently  between  them,  sir 
John  Hotham  in  the  end  seemed  not  so  unresdved  what  to 
do,  as  unsatisfied  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  compass  what 
he  was  enough  resolved  to  venture.  Most  of  the  train- 
bands, which  first  constituted  the  garrison,  were  dischaiged, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  volunteers,  who  were  sent  from 
Boston,  and  other  factious  and  schismatical  towns  of  JLin- 
colnshire,  or  by  companies  tram  London,  and  such  oSo&rs 
with  them  as  were  more  heartily  engaged  in  the  service,  and 
further  trusted  than  the  governor.  In  all  matters  of  deli- 
beration the  committee  had  equal  powers  with  him,  and 
that  consisted  of  men  incapable  of  recdving  any  good  im- 
pressions of  affection  and  duty  towards  the  king;  and  those 
employed  themselves  chiefly  in  observing  and  watching  the 
affections  of  other  men  ;  and  if  they  discovered  either  towns- 
man or  soldier  more  honestly  inclined  than  would  suit  their 
purposes,  he  was  immediately  put  out  of  the  town  ;  so  that 
if  sir  J.  Hotham  had  expressed  or  given  the  least  hint  of 
wishing  the  town  in  the  king^s  hands,  his  majesty  could  not 
have  received  any  fruit  of  that  wish,  and  himself  had  been 
instantly  seciured  from  contributing  thereunta  In  the  end, 
he  foresaw,  the  longer  he  deferred  it,  the  less  able  he  should 
be  to  act  any  thing,  and  therefore  he  declared  himself  freely 
that  he  would  serve  his  majesty,  and  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  publish  that  he  meant  so  to  do.  He  said,  he  had 
not,  by  not  opening  the  gates  to  his  majesty,  committed  any 
hostile  act  against  him ;  that  his  trust  was,  and  so  the  sol- 
diers generally  understood  theirs  to  be,  to  keep  the  town  tar 
the  king  as  well  as  for  the  parliament  If  therefore  the 
king  would  draw  any  force  before  the  town  to  force  it,  plant 
his  cannon  with  which  he  was  now  supplied,  and  make  one 
shot  into  the  town,  and  then  summon  him,  he  should  be  able, 
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in  that  hurry  and  confuskniy  to  make  it  appear  to  the  sol- 
diers, that  they  could  not  defend  it  for  the  parliament  ^th- 
out  doing  some  hostile  act  against  the  king,  nor  resist  his 
'coming  into  the  town  without  doing  what  would  endanger 
the  person  and  life  of  the  king;  which  as  for  his  part  he 
Was  resolved,  so  he  thought  the  garrison  would  not  be 
guilty  of;  and  by  this  means,  he  doubted  not  to  be  able 
to  put  the  place  into  the  king^s  hand. 

Hereupon  all  things  being  agreed  upon  between  them, 
sir  John  Hotham  told  the  committee,  that  the  Frenchman 
was  a  rare  fellow,  and  was  very  dearous  to  serve  the  par- 
liament, and  had  offered  to  go  to  York,  and  to  return  to 
him  again ;  with  a  full  discovery  of  the  king''8  intentions, 
which  by  reason  of  the  recommendations  he  had  from  the 
queen,  and  the  acquaintance  he  had  with  some  principal  per* 
sons,  who  came  now  over  with  the  ammunition,  he  doubted 
not  to  obtain.  He  demanded  their  opinions  whether  he 
should  trust  him,  and  wished  them  to  consider  the  conve- 
niences they  were  probably  to  receive,  if  he  proved  honest, 
which  by  the  secrets  he  had  already  imparted  to  him,  he 
had  a  strong  persuasion  he  would  do,  with  the  damage  of 
his  proving  otherwise ;  so  what  benefit  might  accrue  by  his 
being  kept  prisoner  he  could  not  understand.  They  were 
all  of  the  same  mind,  and  concluded  he  should  go ;  and  so' 
the  lord  Digby  was  suffered  to  go  out  oi  Hull,  being  suffi- 
ciently instructed  by  sir  John  Hotham,  to  whom  he  promised 
solemnly  to  return,  as  was  most  necessary ;  and  especially  pre- 
monished  and  engaged  that  the  business  should  be  intrusted 
to  no  person  living  but  his  majesty,  sir  John  Hotham  pro- 
fessing, that  if  it  were  communicated  to  any  third  person  he 
would  hold  himself  absolutely  from  any  engagement ;  add- 
ing, besides  the  liberty  of  lord  Digby,  as  another  argument 
of  bis  real  intentions,  some  particular  information  of  persons 
about  the  king,  who  were  intelligencers  for  the  parliament ; 
and  concluding  that  all  his  majesty^s  resolutions  and  coun- 
sels of  momoit  were  betrayed ;  and  therefore  passionatdiy  in- 
sisting upon  the  secrecy  prescribed ;  and  gave  him  a  letter 
of  credit  to  a  friend  in  York,  by  which  means  his  lordship 
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might  give  .hinn  nodoe  of  what  resolutioiis  dioald  be  taken 
before  his  own  return.  Hereupon  the  lord  Digby  in  the 
same  diaguise  came  to  York,  to  the  gveat  joy  of  thoae  few 
firiends  who  knew  in  what  danger  he  had  been;  not  one  of 
which,  nor  his  own  father,  who  was  then  waiting  on  his  ma- 
jesty during  the  tune  of  his  stay  there,  knew  by  what  means 
he  had  escaped,  or  had  the  least  hint  of  the  treaty  with  mr 
John  Hotham ;  but  having  fibund  oppoitumty  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  whole  matt^,  watd  receiving  his  gracious 
promise  that  it  should  not  be  imparted  to  any  other,  he  re- 
turned again  as  the  same  Frenchman  to  HuU,  or  John  Ho^ 
tham  much  vauntjag  to  the  committee  wmt  an  exceUent 
minister  he  had  got  for  the  "serviee  of  the  piiriiament :  and 
this  was  the  true  prevalent  reason  that  carried  the  king  to 
Beverley;  though  the  other  b^re  mentioned,  of  making 
Hull  the  quarrel,  and  raising  an  army  imder  that  pretence, 
seemed  to  all  men  of  that  moment,  tlmt  they  inquiied  no 
further.  But  when,  after  twenty  days  atay  there,  (his  ma» 
jeaty  ^ving  occasion  to  have  it  thought  Aat  he  suspended 
all  acts  of  hostility,  upon  the  message  brought  by  the  earl  oi 
Holland,  and  in  expectation  of  a  reply  to  his  answer,)  it  ap- 
peared pbdnly  that  the  garrison  of  Hull  was  suj^fied  widi 
more  sddiers  from  London ;  and  that  the  train4)ands  of  the 
'country  came  not  so  numerously  or  so  ^eerftrily  in,  as  to 
justify  any  approach  to  the  town,  or  to  venture  the  canncn 
in  such  company,  his  magjesty  could  not  find  any  (though 
the  oflicers  and  gentry  then  about  him  w&re  enfeerprisii^ 
enough)  who  thought  fit  that  he  should  shew  himself  in  so 
ill  an  equipage  bef<±re  the  Ixiwn,  much  less  plant  his  cannon, 
it  being  evident  by  the  affronts  the  garrison  hourly  did 
within  the  kingVquarters,  that  the  snudl  body  of  train-baada 
weve  as  inoonnderaUe  in  courage  as  number,  insomuch  that 
the  dmger  of  this  majesty  beifng  himself  surprised  at  Be- 
verley seemed  much  greater  (and  no  question,. had  not  been 
difiknilt)  dian  the  hope  pf  taking  Hull  by  such  an  army; 
whereas^  if  that  treaty  with  sir  John  Hotham  had  at  die 
time  of  the  king's  ^t  coming  to  Beverley  been  ittiparted  to 
such  a  number  as  might  have  earned  on  the  attempt,  it  is 
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very  probable  the  design,  so  well  laid,  ought  have  been  exe- 
cuted. But  as  it  was,  the  king  finding  himself  not  ready  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  that  the  parfiament  was  so  far 
beforehand  with  him  in  preparations  for  war,  he  concluded 
diat  he  must  declare  all  the  abettors  of  those  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings rebels  and  traitors,  and  that  he  must  enter  into  an 
open  war*  with  them,  some  other  irruptions  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  not  suffering  his  hostility  to  be  con- 
tracted only  against  Hull ;  of  which  accidents  and  occur- 
rences we  are  now  to  speak.  We  have  remembered  before, 
a$  in  page  174  line  1. 
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x^  OR  the  business  of  Hull  ripening  all  the  inclinations  of 
both  parties,  and  the  parliament  having  chosen  their  gene- 
ral, and  making  haste  to  form  thdr  army,  colonel  Groring 
was  again  thought  o^  and  declared  to  be  lieutenant  general 
of  their  horse,  who  by  his  letters  still  desired  his  correspond- 
ents (who  were  the  lord  Mandeville  and  others  of  that  tribe) 
to  spare  his  personal  attendance  as  long  as  possibly  might 
be,  for  that  his  presence  with  the  garrison  was  very  neces- 
sary for  some  longer  time.  But  the  jealousies  were  again 
grown  towards  him,  not  only  from  his  free  discourses,  which 
were  imputed  to  the  licence  of  his  nature,  but  from  his  en- 
tertaining many  persons  of  honour  and  quality  in  the  garri- 
son of  known  disaifection  to  the  parliament,  and  his  raising 
of  horse ;  besides  that  some  who  were  really  trusted  by  him 
with  his  intenUons,  gave  intimation  of  his  whole  design; 
so  that  his  friends  at  London,  who  began  now  to  think 
themselves  deceived,  after  two  or  three  letters  of  excuse  for 
his  not  coming  when  he  was  sent  for,  pl^nly  sent  him  word, 
expressing  still  their  own  great  confidence  of  his  honour 
and  integrity,  (for  I  have  seen  the  very  letters  sent  to  him 
by  the  lord  Mandeville,)  that  except  he  came  to  London  by 
such  a  day,  the  parliament  would  look  upon  him  as  revolted 
from  them.  Upon  the  receipt  of  which  letters  he  could  no 
longer  dissemble  his  resolutions ;  and  therefore  calling  his 
garrison  together,  he  told  them  that  what  money  they  had 
lately  received  the  king  had  ^ent  to  them,  and  if  they  would 
serve  him,  they  should  have  all  their  arrears  and  increase 
of  pay ;  that  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament were  now  grown  to  that  height,  that  men  could  no 
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longer  keep  themselves  from  discovering  which  party  he 
would  serve;  that  he  was  trusted  by  his  commission  to 
keep  the  town  for  the  king,  which  he  would  perform  with 
his  life ;  as  many  as  were  of  that  mind  should  be  provided 
for  by  him,  the  rest  (if  there  were  any  who  would  not  serve 
the  king)  should  be  dismissed.  Most  of  the  soldiers,  seeing 
yet  no  appearance  of  danger,  promised  fairly ;  yet  some  pro^ 
fessing  they  would  not  bear  arms  against  the  parliament, 
were  immediately  discharged,  and  put  out  of  the  town. 
Then  he  assembled  the  mayor  and  townsmen,  and  made. the 
same  declaration  to  them ;  and  they  who  expressed  so  much 
affection  to  the  parliament,  that  he  thought  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  were  likewise  presently  put  out  of  the  town.  And 
then  he  returned  answer  to  his  friends  at  London,  that  he 
had,  upon  confidence  of  the  upright  intentions  of  the  par- 
liament, served  them  to  a  greater  degree,  and  with  more  in- 
convenience and  damage  to  himself,  than  most  other  men ; 
but  that  he  could  not  j<nn  in  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
king,  to  which  he  was  now  invited :  that  he  was  intrusted 
by  his  majesty,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  to  keep  the  town  for  the  king ;  and  therefore  in  a 
time  of  so  much  danger,  in  which  the  safety  of  it  might  be 
in  hazard,  he  conceived  it  would  not  stand  with  his  duty  to 
be  absent  from  his  charge.  Hereupon  he  was  immediately 
voted  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  part  of  their  new  army 
sent  under  the  command  of  sir  William  Waller,  with  all  the 
train-bands  of  Hampshire,  to  besiege  and  reduce  Ports- 
mouth ;  the  earl  <^  Warwick  having  speedy  direction  to 
send  so  many  ships  as  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  any  re- 
lief from  being  sent  thither  by  sea.  And,  which  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  forgotten,  the  earl  of  Portland  being 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  sitting  with  them 
in  the  house  of  peers,  was  committed  prisoner  to  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  was  an 
acquaintance  of  colonel  Goring^  and  that  government  (of 
which  he  was  possessed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  for  his  life)  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  whom  they  could  better  confide;  so  untender 
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were  they  (notwithalaodiiig  all  tkeir  discourse  of  law  and 
iriyilege)  of  the  inters  and  priTilege  of  those  memben 
who  concurred  not  with  ih^m  in  their  fiinous  o}Miiioos. 

At  jthe  same  time  the  marquis-  of  Hertford^  heing  hi  S6> 
mersetshire,  inhibited  the  execution  of  the  ordixumoe  of  the 
mUitia ;  and  when  they  would,  by  the  persuasion  and  en- 
couragement of  those  who  were  by  that  authority  named 
deputy  lieutenants,  (who  were  lor  the  most  part  clothiers, 
and  men  who,  thoi^h  they  were  rich,  had  not  been  before 
of  power  or  reputation  there,)  summon  and  a?re  the  county 
upon  that  pretence,  his  lordship,;  being  as^sted  by  fais  brother 
Seymour,  the  lord  Pawlet,  sir  Balph  Hopton,  ar  John 
Stawel,  and  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  that  county,  de* 
clared  his  resolution  to  suppress  them  by  f(Hxse,  according  to 
the  authority  the  king  had  granted  to  him;  and  in  the 
mean  time  with  such  horse  as  so  many  persons  of  honour, 
quality,  and  interest  there  had  quickly  gotten  together,  he 
dispersed  great  multitudes  of  them  who  were  asaeikibied 
near  Wells.  And  thereupon  his  lordship,  and  three  or  four 
o£  the  principal  gentlemen  with  him,  were  solemnly  im« 
peached  of  hi^  treason  by  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  th^  general  of  the  horse,  was  sent  down 
into  the  west,  assisted  with  Mr.  HoUis;  and  witba  fiomed 
army  t^  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  which  was  sure  to  be 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  disaffiscted  of  Somerset,  ta*  appre- 
hend the  marquis  and  the  other  grand  delinquents,  and  to 
reduce  those  parts  aitirely  to  the  devotion  of  the  parlia- 
ment And  that  his  majesty  might  have  nearer  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  what  he  was  to  expect,  the 
earl  of  Northampton  and  other  persons  of  honour,  exe- 
cuting the  commission  of  array  in  Warwickshire  where  the 
lord  Brooke  governed,  and  to  his  powtf  advanded  the  mi- 
li^  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  his  own  castle  at 
Warwick :  but  the  ordnance,  which  were  coming  from  Xion- 
don  for  the  better  fortificadon  of  that  casde,  were  intercepted 
by  the  earl  at  Banbuiy,  and  by  a  handful  of  men,  and 
those  on  horseback  too,  were  taken  out  of  the  casde  of  Ban- 
bury ;  John  Fiennes,  a  younger  son  of  the  lord  Say,  who 
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had  the  eustody  of  them  in  that  strong  place,  being  p^r* 
fluaded,  for  avoiding  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  to  deli- 
ver those  unnecessary  preparations  for  war;  the  which  the 
earl  was  no  sooner  possessed  of,  than  he  said  be  would  con- 
duct them  to  the  jdace  for  which  they  were  intended ;  and 
so  carried  them  to  Warwick,  and  planted  them  against  the 
castle:  for  which  his  lordship  was  likewise  as  volubly  ac* 
cused  of  high  treason  as  the  marquis  of  Hertford  had  been. 
So  that  the  king  seeing  the  kingdom  on  fire  in  many  places, 
and  so  many  of  his  faithful  servants  ready  to  be  swidlowed 
up  by  those  whom  he  had  not  yet  pnxilaimed  to  be  rebels, 
be  fotmd  it  high  time  to  remove  from  Beverley,  and  to  pro- 
fess a  greater  work  than  the  reducing  of  Hull ;  for  which 
he  was  yet  so  unready.   And  so  he  drew  off  his  cannon,  and 
the  small  force  he  had,  (which  were  very  few,)  to  York,  to 
consider  what  was  next  to  be  done ;  bdng  willing  that  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  shouU  believe  that  such  alteration  of 
counsel  was  not  without  a  specikl  care  of  them,  lest,  by  bis 
stay  there,  he  might  have  made  their  county  the  seat  of 
war,  which  he  was  resolved  to  carry  further  from  them. 
And  within  very  few  days  after  the  king^s  return  to  York, 
sir  John  Hotham  suffered  the  lord  Digby ,  (still  in  ifisguise,) 
and  after  him  colonel  Asfabumham,  to  make  their  escapes; 
which  were  good  instances  that  he  would  have  done  more, 
if  the  former  design  had  been  prosecuted.     But  after  that, 
he  pursued  the  interest  of  his  new  masters  without  any  vi* 
sible  marks  of  other  inclinations,  till  it  was  too  late;  of 
which  in  its  place. 

As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  York,  being  assured  from 
London  that  the  earl  of  Essex^s  army  grew  apace,  and  that 
whole  regiments,  raised  and  des^ned  (or  pretended  to  be  so) 
for  Ireland,  were  by  the  authority  of  the  houses  drawn  un- 
der his  command,  so  that  he  was  like  to  be  ready  within 
twenty  days  to  mordi  with  an  army,  which  they  were  confi- 
dent would  fetch  up  the  king  to  London,  and  that  they 
who  had  declared  themselves  for  him  in  the  west  were  like 
to  be  oppressed,  by  reason  the  people  were  persuaded  that 
the  king  really  approved  what  the  pariiament  did,  he  re- 
VOL.  III.  a  r 
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solved  to  lose  no  more  time,  but  prepared  to  form  an  army ; 
for  the.  doing  whereof  he  constituted  A  council  of  war,  to  sit 
every  day.     He  had  before  declared  the  earl  of  Lindssey 
his  lieutenant  general  of  the  army ;  and  now  he  made  sir 
Jacob  Ashley  sergeant  major  general;  the  lord  vificount 
Grandison  and  the  earl  of  Camarvcm  had  commissions  to 
raise  re^ments  of  horse,  which  were  in  a  good  forwardness; 
and  now  he  made  Mr.  Wilmot  commissary  general  of  the 
horse;  reserving  the  place  of  general  of  the  horse  for  his 
nephew  prince  Rupert,  whom  he  every  day  expected.    Then 
he  published  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  declared  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him  to  be  traitors  and 
rebels;  published  the  commission  granted  by  him  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  and  required  all  his  good  subjects  of 
those  parts  to  assist  his  lordship  and  colonel  Goring  in  the 
defence  of  Portsmouth,*  against  all  the  rebels  whidi  should 
oppose  either ;  and  within  two  days  after  declared  by  an- 
other proclamation,  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  August, 
that  he  would  erect  his  royal  standard  at  Nottingham  on 
the  9Sd  of  the  same  month :  and  therefcn^  required  all  well 
affected  persons  on  the  north  side  of  Trent  to  repur  thither, 
and  to  attend  his  person  there  on  that  day ;  from  whence  he 
resolved  to  advance  forwards  for  the  suppression  of  the  said 
rebellion,   and   the  protection  of  his  subjects  ttam   that 
slavery  and  insolence  which   threatened  them.     Between 
these  two  proclamations  which  are  mentioned,  there  was  an- 
other, of  a  seeming  contradictory  nature,  of  the  tenth  of  that 
month,  inhibiting  all  popish  recusants,  or  any  other  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  to  resort 
to  his  army,  disclaiming  the  service  of  all  such ;  which  ap- 
peared very  strange  to  many,  that,  being  ready  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  so  strong  and  powerful  a  rebellion,  he  should 
refuse  the  aid  and  assistance  of  any  of  his  subjects  who  had 
the  loyalty  and  courage  to  come  to  him,  and  of  thoee  who, 
being  proscribed,  and  threatened  to  be  extirpated  by  the 
rebels,  and  who  already  felt  much  of  their  tyranny,  (the  pa- 
pists^ bouses  in  all  places  being  plundered  or  pulled  down, 
with  all  drcumstances  of  rage,  bv  the  parliament  soldiers.) 
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were  most  like  to  oppose  them  with  equal  animosity.     For 
though  there  might  be  a  narrow  room  let  to  some  to  doubt, 
whether  the  designs  against  the  king,  the  church,  and  the 
law,  were  as  bad  as  they  seemed  to  be,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion but  their  resolutions  were  at  least  as  severe  against  the 
papists  as  they  pretended :  and  I  very  well  know  that  those 
of  that  religion  have  excused  their  want  of  zeal  and  alacrity 
to  the  king^s  service  throughout  this  rebellion,  upon  the 
king*s .  disclaimer  of  their  aid  in  that  proclamation :   but 
very  unreasonably.   All  those  objections  and  considerations 
were  very  obvious  to  the  king  at  the  time  when  that  procla- 
mation issued,  when  the  crown  seemed  to  depend  upon  a 
force  presently  got  together  of  what  men  soever ;  but  it  was 
very  plain,  that  the  imputation  raised  by  the  parliament 
upon  the  king,  of  an  intention  to  bring  in,  or,  which  the^ 
thought  all  one,  of  conniving  at  and  tolerating  popery,  did 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  generally,  and 
upon  those  whose  affections  were  very  entire  (if  their  judg* 
ments  had  been  equal)  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.     The  known  great  interest  of 
the  queen,  and  of  those  who  were  most  powerful  with  her 
majesty;  the  public  favours  and  connivance  to  the  papists  in 
general  in  the  late  years,  and  the  boldness  and  insolence  of 
those  of  that  profession  much  more  than  heretofore ;  the  en* 
tertaining  a  public  and  avowed  minister  here  from  the 
pope,  and  the  having  another  resident  for  her  majesty  at 
Rome,  inclined  very  moderate  men  to  believe  all  the  ill  that 
could  be  spoken  of  the  pa|nst8;  and  their  strength  aiid  num- 
ber was  then  thought  so  vast  within  the  kingdom,  (which 
without  doubt  was  a  great  error,)  that  if  they  should  be 
drawn  together  and  armed,  under  what  pretence  soever, 
they  might  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  power  which 
raised  th^m,  hot  i>e  able  to  ^ve  the  law  both  to  king  and 
parliament;  which,  I  say,  was  a  very  unskilfiil  computa- 
tion :  hdwev^,  it  did  prevail.     On  the  other  side,  it  was  as 
confidently  and  as  unreasonably  believed,  that  if  that  foul 
scandal  were  removed,  of  his  majesty  receiving  and  enteiv 
taining  papists,  (which  it  was  thought  that  proclamation 
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would  do,)  the  parliament  would  not  be  aUe  to  raiae  an 
army,  at  least  not  to  make  it  march  against  the  king.  So 
that  in  this  oonjuncture  of  time^  his  nugesty  had  reaaon  to 
believe,  that  the  inhibiting  that  resort  would  fcnr  evory  fifty 
papists  it  kept  from  his  majesty^s  army,  supply  him  with 
one  hundred  protestants,  whereas  the  oonUrary  would  have 
made  an  equal  addition  to  the  enemy :  which  was  so  like 
reason,  (though  not  it,)  that  it  was  one  of  those  impositicHis 
which  the  sfnrit  and  temper  of  that  time  necesatated  his 
Huyesty  to  submit  to.  Yet  even  at  that  time  he  took  care 
that  the  principal  persons  of  that  professkoiy  and  they  who 
were  supposed  to  have  an  influence  upcm  the  rest,  should 
know,  that  the  act  proceeded  not  from  any  signal  diqolea- 
sure  against  them,  but  out  of  oonfomuty  to  that  jealousy 
#hich  themselves  could  not  but  observe  his  majes^  was 
even  obliged  to  comply  with ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  an  act 
of  great  kindness  and  indulgence  to  them,  that  in  the  &^ 
trance  into  a  war  his  majesty  would  not  draw  that  party 
into  so  much  envy  (with  the  weight  whereof  they  were  al* 
ready  enough  oppressed)  9b  to  have  them  takea  notice  of  as 
a  part  of  his  strength.  If  a  war  should  be  prevented  by  a 
treaty  and  aoconunodation,  they  would  find  the  benefit  of 
sudi  a  reservation  ;  if  otherwise,  and  both  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  Uood,  he  would  expect  they  diould  with  thor  ut- 
most strength  and  united  powers  come  to  his  asststaaoe,  ac- 
cording to  the  duty  of  subjects.  In  the  mean  time  they 
might  better  serve  him  by  their  purse  than  their  presence, 
which  in  truth  (notwithstanding  the  formality  ci  that  pro- 
clamation) was  no  otherwise  discountenanced,  than  by  not 
granting  commissions  for  eminent  command  to  men  of  that 
religion.  Such  as  without  noise  were  willing  to  list  diem* 
selves  as  volunteers  in  the  service  were  wiUingly  received ; 
and  some  such  there  were ;  tbou^  generally  (as  was  saad 
before)  they  took  that  pretenee  to  sit  unconcerned  in  the 
present  distraction  ;  such  of  them  as  had  the  skill  to  shelter 
themselves  in  London,  living  with  all  the  quiet  and  security 
that  could  be  desired,  very  many  govornin^  and  the  most 
active,  men  amongst  the  rebels  giving  them  assurance  or  in* 
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timation,  tlMftlJieir  inaiD  eoDtention  being  for  Uberty  of  ooo* 
mAew!ef  thej  should  never  deny  that  to  oihen  'whi6b  thej 
insiited  on  no  moch  for  themselves :  aod  it  is  certiuo  there 
was  very  little  prosecutkm  of  the  cathotics  in  London,  or 
any  wltiere  eke,  otherwise  than  of  those  who  were  taken  no- 
tiee  of  to  be  inclined  to  the  king^s  service. 

Having  thus  published  his  resolutions  and  counsels,  his 
migesty,  for  the  better  information  of  his  people,  set  forth 
a  very  kmg  dedaration  to  all  his  sufagects,  wherdn  he  re- 
membered diem  (^  all  the  acts  of  justice  and  grace  he  had 
consented  to  on  dieir  behalf  this  parliament,  by  which  they 
were  in  So  happy  a  condition  and  security,  that  it  would  be 
their  own  &ttlts  if  they  were  ever  miserable.    He  told  them 
many  particulars  ci  the  miscarriage  of  those  factions  persons 
who  then  governed  in  the  two  houses- of  pariiament,  and  to 
whose  iU  and  ambitious  ends  the  power  and  authority  of 
those  two  houses  was  applied :  how  unreascmahly  they  had 
imposed  upon  them,  and  traduced  his  majesty  by  their  dis^ 
course  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  London,  and  of  other 
plots,  c{  whidi  there  was  no  ground ;  of  their  preaching  mid 
printing  seditious  sermons  and  pamphlets ;  and  named  some 
parishes,  to  which  some  of  theib  had  commended  lecturers 
who  were  mechanic  men,  and  not  in  orders.    He  told  them 
the  reasons  upon  which  he  had  been  induced  to  accuse  the 
lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons  of  hig^  treason^  and  remembered  them  of  the  unheard 
of  proceedings  thereupon,  and  of  tiieir  driving  his  majesty 
by  force  from  London ;  of  all  the  other  indismties  and  acta 
of  violence  he  had  sufiered  from  them,  and  the  pressures 
which  the  whole  kingdom  endured ;  and  told  them,  they 
might  see  by  what  rules  they  should  live,  and  what  they 
were  to  enjoy,  when  those  men  had  gotten  the  sway,  who  in 
the  infancy  of  their  power,  and  when  there  was  yet  left 
some  memory  of  and  reverence  to  the  laws  under  which 
their  fathers  lived  so  happily,  durst  leap  over  all  these 
known  and  confessed  prindples  of  government  and  obe^ 
dioioe,  and  exercise  a  tyranny  both  over  prince  and  people 
more  insaj^xurtabb  than  cqnfurion  itself.    He  said,  all  mea 
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4iad  heard  those  men  say,  that  the  alteration  they  intended, 
and  which  was  necessary  both  in  church  and  state,  latBt  be 
made  by  blood.  Their  principles  by  which  they  lived  were 
destructive  to  all  laws  and  compacts.  Every  thii^  waa  ne- 
cessary which  they  thought  so,  and  every  thing  lawful  that 
was  in  order  to  that  necessity.  His  majesty  asked,  what 
one  thing  he  had  denied,  that  with  reference  to  the  public 
peace  and  happiness  was  to  be  bought  with  the  loas  of  the 
meanest  subject  ?  And  yet  what  a  sea  of  blood  was  the  rage 
and  fury  of  those  men  launching  out,  to  wrest  that  from 
his  majesty  which,  (he  said)  he  was  bound  (if  he  had  one 
thousand  lives  to  lose  in  the  contention)  to  defend  ?  Nay, 
what  one  thing  was  there  that  makes  life  precious  to  good 
men  which  he  did  not  defend,  and  these  men  oppoee,  and 
would  ultimately  destroy  ?  What  grievance  or  pressure  had 
the  people  complained  of,  and  been  eased  by  his  majesty, 
which  was  not  now  brought  upon  them  in  an  unlimited  de- 
gree ?  Was  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  sealed,  by 
the  blood  of  so  many  reverend  martyrs,  and  establidied  by 
the  wisdom  and  piety  of  former  blessed  parliaments,  dear  to 
them  ?  His  majesty  appealed  to  all  the  world,  (being  called 
upon  by  the  reproadies  of  those  men,)  whether  his  own 
practice,  (the  best  evidence  of  religion,)  and  all  the  assist- 
ance and  offers  he  could  give,  had  been  wanting  to  the  ad. 
vancement  of  that  religidh  P  On  the  other  nde,  all  his  good 
subjects  might  oonnder  and  w^gh,  what  pr^^nant  ai^gu* 
ments  they  had  to  fear  innovation  in  religion,  if  those  des- 
perate persons  should  prevail,  when  the  {mndpal  men,  to 
whose  care  and  industry  they  had  committed  the  managery 
of  that  part,  refused  communion  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  much  as  the  papists  do ;  when  such  lioenoe  was 
given  to  Brownists,  anabaptists,  sectaries,  and  wlnlst  coach- 
men, felt-makers,  and  such  mechanic  persons,  were  allowed 
and  entertained  to  preach,  by  those  who  thought  themselves 
the  principal  members  of  either  house.  When  such  barfaa- 
fous  outrages  in  churches,  and  heathenish  irreverence  and 
uproars  even  in  the  time  of  divine  service  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  blessed  sacrament,  were  practised  without 
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control;  whm  the  Uasaed  mouu  cxf  advaiiaxig.religioD^ 
the  preaduiig  of  the  word  of  God,  was  turned  into  a  liceiice 
of  bbelling  and  leviling  both  church  and  state,  and  venttug 
such,  seditious  positions,  as  by  the  law  of  the  hmd  were  no 
less  than  treason,  and  scarce  a  man  in  reputation  and  credit 
with  those  grand  reformers  who  was  not  notoriously  guilty 
of  tins;  whilst  those  learned,  reverend,  painful,  aind  pioua 
preachers,  who  had  been  and  still  were,  the  most  eminent 
and  able  asaertors  of  the  protestant  religion,  were  (to  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  the  adversaries  of  our  religion)  disre^ 
gavded  and  oppressed.  Would  men  enjoy  the  laws  they 
were  bom  to  ?  the  liberty  and  property,  which  makes  the 
subjection  of  this  nation  famous  and  honourable  with  all 
neighbouring  kingdoms  P.  His  majesty  said,  he  had  done 
his  part  to  make  a  wall  of  brass  for  the  perpetual  defence  of 
them,  whilst  those  ill  men  usurped  a  power  to  undermine 
that  wall,  and  to  shake  those  foundadons  which  could  not 
be  pulled  down,  but  to  the  confiision  of  the  law,  liberty, 
property,  and  the  very  life  and  being  of  his  subjects?  Had 
the  people  suffered  under  and  been  oppressed  by  the  exer- 
ciseof  an  arbitrary  power,  and  out  of  a  sense  of  those 
suflferings,  his  majesty  had  consented  to  take  away  the  star* 
chamber  and  higfa-commisdion  courts,  to  regulate  the  ooun. 
cil  table,  and  to  apply  any  remedies  that  had  been  proposed 
to  him  for  that  disease ;  and  had  not  those  men  doubled 
those  pressures  in  the  latitude  and  unlimitedness  of  theiv 
pioceeding,  in  their  orders  for  the  observation  of  the  law^ 
as  they  pretend,  and  their  punishii^  men  for  not  obeying 
those  orders  in  a  way  and  d^ree  the  law  doth  not  prescribe ; 
in  sending  for  the  subject  upon  general  informatbns  with- 
out proof,  and  for  offences  which  the  law  takes  no  notice 
of;  in  declaring  men  enemies  to  the  common  wealthy  fining 
and  imprisoning  them  for  doing  or  not  doing  that  which 
no  known  law  enjoined  or  condemned  ?  Were  the  perqui. 
mtes  of  the  council  table,  the  delay  and  attendance  there,  or 
at  the  higk^sommisnon  court,  the  judgments  and  decrees 
of  the  star^andier,  more  grievous,  grievous  to  .more  per* 
sons,  move  changeable^  more  intolerable,  than  the  sergeants' 
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and  affioen^  feet,  the  atteodanee  upon  the  lioines,  or  opon 
conimitteei,  or  than  the  Totes  and  judgments  which  had 
lately  passed  hi  one  or  both  houseaP  Though  the  aentcnoeft 
m  other  courts  had  posuUy  been  m  some  oases  too  se- 
vere, and  exceeded  the  measure  of  the  o^^snee,  there  had 
been  still  an  offence,  somewhat  done  that  m  truth  waa  a 
crime;    but  now,  dedaratioQs,  votes,  judgments  psased 
upon  the  people  for  matters  not  suspected  to  be  crimes  till 
they  were  punished.    Was  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  free- 
dom of  parliaments  (parliaments,  whose  wisdom  and  gra* 
vity  had  prepared  so  many  wholesome  laws,  and  whose 
ft«edom  distinguishes  the  condition  of  his  nutjesty^s  aub^ 
jects  from  those  of  any  monarch  in  Europe)  precious  to  the 
peofde  P  Where  was  that  freedom  and  that  privilege,  when 
the  house  of  commons  presumed  to  make  laws  without  the 
house  of  peers,  as  they  had  done  in  their  vote  upon  the 
protestation;  and  of  the  ninth  of  September,  when  the 
house  of  commons  and  the  house  of  peers  presumed  to 
make  laws  without  his  majesty^s  oonsentP  as  th^  had  done 
in  the  business  of  the  militia,  ot  Hull,  and  other  particidarB. 
Where  was  that  freed<mi  and  privilege,  when  aldcman 
Pcsmington  and  captain  Venn  brought  down  their  lojrr* 
midoos  to  assault  and  terrify  the  members  of  both  houses, 
whose  ihces  or  whose  opinions  they  liked  not,  and  by  that 
army  to  awe  the  parliament,  when  Mr«  Hollis  required  the 
names  of  those  lords  who  would  not  i^;ree  with  the  house  of 
commcms  ?  Where  was  that  freedom  and  privilege  of  par- 
hMoaent,  when  members  of  the  one  houae  had  been  ques- 
tioned for  words  spoken  in  that  house,  and  one  freed,  the 
other  but  reprehended  by  vote  of  die  major  part,  were 
again  questioned  by  the  other  house,  and  a  diaige  btought 
against  them  for  those  words  P  Was  honour,  reputation, 
freedom,  and  civility  to  be  esteemedp  What  causeless  de* 
famations  had  beefn  raised  and  entettained  upon  persons  of 
quality  and  unblemished  estimation,  upon  no  ground  or  ap* 
pearance  oi  reason,  but  because  their  opinions  rsn  not  with 
the  tonent  ?  What  caresses  had  been  and  wore  still  made 
to  persons  loose,  vicious,  and  debauched,  of  no  virtue,  no 
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vriigioDf  DO  repatatioo,  but  of  malice  and  ingtatUiude  to  Us 
nu^eaty  ?  He  taid,  ikeir  names  would  be  easily  found  out^ 
by  all  men^s  obeervaiion  and  their  own  bluabesy  though 
they  ahouU  not  have  the  honour  cxf  Ins  mentioo.  How  had 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  dvilitfr  been  violated,  the  fmi^ 
dom  and  hbevty  of  conversation  (the  ]deasuie  and  delight 
of  life)  been  invaded  by  them?  The  diseourses  at  Hdiles, 
wUapcn  in  gaideas  and  walks  ezamiDBd,  and  of  persons 
under  no  examination,  letters  broken  up,  (his  majesty's  own 
to  his  deadest  consort  the  queen  not  qsared,)  read  publicly, 
and  commented  upon,  with  sudi  circumstances  as  made 
Christendom  laugh  at  our  follies  and  abhor  our  corre- 
spondence. Was  the  constitution  of  the  kingAim  tobe  pre- 
Csrred,  and  monarAy  itself  uphdd  ?  Nothing  could  be  mors 
evident,  than  that  the  end  of  those  men  was,  or  the  conoids 
sioDs  that  must  attend  their  premises  must,  be^  to  introdoos 
a  parity  and  confusion  of  all  degrees  and  conditions;  sevend 
books  and  papen  had  been  {^blished  by  their  directions,  at 
least  under  their  countenance  against  raonaiGhy  itself.  He 
asked,  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  made  vile  and 
contemptible,  and  his  sulgeots  to  oootisne  as  they  we»e,  or 
that  his  )ost  power  could  be  taken  fiom  him,  and  they  eOi* 
joy  their  libarties?  He  said,  whosoever  was  a  fiiend  to  the 
oonstitntion  of  the  kingdom  must  be  an  enemy  to  theae 
men.  After  enforcing  nsany  considerations  of  dds  nature^ 
and  mentioning  many  extravagant  acts  done  by  diem,  he 
ssid,  he  had  often  expressed  what  his  opinion  andmsnlirtion 
was  ooncexning  parliaments^  He  had  said,  and  would  still 
say>  that  they  wcve  so  essential  a  part  of  ihe. constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  could  attain  to  no  happiness  widi* 
out  them,  nmr  would  he  ever  make  the  least  attempt  in  his 
thought  against  them.  He  well  knew  that  himself  and  the 
two  houses  make  up  the  parliament,  and  that  th^  were 
like  Hippocrates^  twins ;  they  must  laugh  and  ciy,  live  and 
die  together;  that  no  man  could  be  a  friend  to  the  one  and 
an  enemy  to  the  other.  The  injustice,  injury,  and  violaiee 
offered  to  pailiainent,  was  that  which  he  ptindpally  com- 
pUned  of:  and  his  migesty  again  assured  all  his  good  sub*- 
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jeots,  in  the  preaeiioe  of  Aloiigfaty  GoA,  that  all  the  acts 
paased  by  hior  this  parliament  idiould  be  equally  observed 
by  him^  as  he  denied  those  to  be  which  moat  concerned  his 
rights.  He  said  his  quarrel  iras  not  against  the  parli«nent, 
but  against  particular  men,  who  firat  made  the  wounds,  and 
would  not  now  suffer  them  to  be  healed,  bnt  made  them 
deeper  and  wider,  by  continuing,  fostering,  and  fomenting 
mistakes  and  jealousies  betwixt  body  and  head,  his  mgesty 
and  his  two  houses  of  parliament;  which  penons  he  would 
name,  and  was  ready  to  prove  them  guilty  of  hi^  treason. 
He  denred  that  the  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Pym,. 
Mr.  Hambden,  sir  Arthur  Haderig,  Mr.  Stroud,  Mr.  Martin, 
sir  Henry  Ludlow,  alderman  Pennington,  and  captain  Venn, 
might  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  If  he 
did  not  prove  them  guilty  of  high  treason,  they  would  be  ac- 
quitted, and  his  innocence  jusdy  triumph  over  diem.  Against 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  earl  of  Essex,  earl  of  Stamford,  lord 
Biooke,  sir  John  Hotham,  seigeant  major  general  Skippoo, 
those  who  should  from  that  time  exeroae  the  militia  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinance,  he  said,  be  would  cause  indictments  to  be 
drawn  of  high  treason,  upon  the  statute  of  the  S5  Edward 
III.  If  they  submitted  to  thdr  trial  appointed  by  the  law, 
and  upon  ploiding  their  ordinances  should  be  acqmtted,  his 
majesty  had  done.  And  that  all  men  might  know,  thsa  in 
tnitfa  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  the  true  protestanjt  reli- 
gion invaded  by  Brownism,  anabaptism,  and  libertinism,  the 
safety  of  his  person  threatened  and  ooospired  against  by  rAA- 
lion  and  treason,  the  law  of  die  land  and  liberty  of  the  subject 
oppressed  and  almost  destroyed  by  an  unlimited  arfaitiary 
power j  and  the  freedom,  privilege,  and  digni^  of  parliament 
awed  and  insulted  upon  by  force  and  tumults,  coold  make 
fairmajesty  put  off  his  long  loved  robe  of  peace,  and  take  up 
defensive  arms.  His  majes^  once  more  offoed  a  fiee  and 
gracious  pardon  to  all  his  loving  subjects  who  should  desire 
the  same,  (except  the  persons  before  named^)  and  should  be 
as  glad  with  safety  and  honour  to  lay  down  those  arms,  as  of 
the  greatest  blessing  he  wa^  capable  of  in  this  world.  .  But 
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if  to  justify  thoie  actions  and  those  persons,  any  of  his  sub- 
jects should  think  fit  to  engage  themselyes  in  a  war  against 
him,  he  said,  he  must  not  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  has  par- 
liament, but  as  a  rebellion  against  his  majesty,  and  the  law, 
in  behalf  of  those  men,  and  would  proceed  for  the  sup- 
pressing  it  widi  the  same  conscience  and  courage,  as  he 
:wauld  meet  an  army  of  rebels,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy 
both  king  and  people;  and  he  would  not  doubt  to  find 
honest  men  enough  of  his  mind. 

AH  thoughts  were  now  applied  to  action,  «and  the  king 
himself  resolved  speedily  to  move  southward.  Calling 
therefore  the  persons  of  honour  and  quality  of  Yorkshire 
before  him,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  purpose,  and 
wished  them  to  conflider  what  was  most  in  order  to  their 
own  safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of  th&r  country  from 
the  incurnons  of  Hull;  for  the  better  doing  whereof,  he 
would  leave  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  most  popular  and 
loved  man  of  that  country,  to  be  his  lieutenant,  and  woukl 
readily  gratify  them  in  consenting  to  any  other  propoations 
they  diould  make  on  their  own  behalf;  desiring  only  from 
them  such  a  supply  of  arms  as  they  could  conveniently 
spare  from  their  private  armouries ;  for  the  public  had  no 
magazine,  and  that  they  would  fiunish  some  horse  for  the 
completing  the  princess  re^ment.  Some  arms  they  did 
gather  t^^ther,  (not  above  four  or  five  hundred ;)  for  they 
durst  not,  for  the  unpopularity  of  it,  think  of  disarming 
the  train-bands,  though  they  knew  they  would  at  best  be 
useless  to  the  defence  of  the  county,  if  not  employed  against 
it ;  and  would  have  been  a  full  supply  to  his  majesty,  and 
fvimished  two  or  three  troops  of  good  horse  for  the  princess 
regiment ;  the  titular  command  whereof  was  under  the  earl 
of  Cumberland,  but  governed  and  conducted  by  sir  Thomas 
Bjrron,  a  very  valiant  and  experienced  officer,  and  desired 
nothing  else  fh>m  his  majesty,  but  that  he  would  leave  sir 
Thomas  Glemham  with  them,  to  direct  them  in  any  prepa- 
rations military,  and  to  command  under  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, if  they  should  be  attempted  by  force ;  presuming 
they  should  be  able,  upon  their  own  interest,  and  the  good  af- 
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fecdons  of  the  people,  to  niae  atiength  enough  for  their  de^ 
fence,  if  sir  John  Hotham  from  Hull  should  disquiet  them. 
I  cannot  omit  one  ciicumstance  at  his  majesty^s  leaving 
York,  as  an  instance  how  difiSerent  the  passkms  of  thoae, 
who  really  and  cordially  affected  his  majesty  and  his  cause, 
were  from  theirs  at  London,  who  were  devifling  his  destruc- 
tion. There  were  veiy  few  gendemen,  or  men  of  any  qua^ 
lity,  be.  as  in  page  186.  Kne  10. 
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A.ND  they  could  not  hare  used  a  more  powerftil  argu- 
ment to  the  king,  to  get  his  consent,  than  that  it  would  not 
be  accepted.  However  he  was  with  wonderful  dificulty 
brought  to  it,  by  the  unanimous  importuinty  of  the  whole 
board ;  where,  though  there  were  some  who  in  their  judgu 
ments  did  not  approve  it,  there  was  none  durst  speak  against 
it ;  and  dr  John  Colepepper,  who  had  most  credit  with  him, 
was  as  earnest  to  persuade  him  to  it  as  any  man ;  and  the 
earl  of  Dorset  was  persuaded  to  concur  in  it,  upon  an  as- 
surance, that  he  should  be  one  who  should  be  sent  with  the 
message :  and  an  opportunity  to  go  to  and  return  from  Lon«> 
don  with  safety  was  attended  with  many  advantages,  by 
their  getting  si^jdies  of  money  to  defray  the  great  expenses 
they  were  at  In  the  end,  being  tired  with  the  debate,  the 
eouncil  rilting  till  it  was  very  late,  the  king  consented  that 
there  should  be  a  messi^  prepared  against  the  next  mora* 
ing,  and  that  the  earis  (k  Southampton  and  Dorset,  with  sir 
John  Cdepepper  and  »r  William  Udall,  should  carry  the 
ftiessage,  and  deliver  it  to  the  houses  whereof  they  w&fe 
members ;  the  lord  Falkland  being  left  at  Ywk,  to  take  care 
for  the  sending  the  arms  and  ammunition  from  thence, 
which  was  not  yet  come  to  Nottingham ;  aaad  then  the  earl 
of  Southampton  and  sir  John  Colepe^iper  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  Mr.  Hyde,  to  prepare  the  message  against  the  next 
morning.  The  king  was  so  exceedingly  afflicled  after  he 
had  giv«n  his  consent,  that  he  brake  out  into  tears-;  and  the 
lord  Southampton,  who  lay  in  the  bed-chamber  that  night, 
told  Mr.  Hyde  the  next  morning,  that  the  long  had  been  in 
so^  great  an  agony  tbAt  whole  night,  that  he  believed  he  had 
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not  slept  two  hours  in  the  whole  night,  which  was  a  dis- 
composure his  constitution  was  rarely  liable  to  in  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  his  life.  iPhe  message  was  made  ready  in 
the  morning,  in  a  softer  and  calmer  style,  than  his  majesty 
had  been  accustomed  to  for  some  months,  and  the  persons 
began  their  journey  towards  London  the  same  day. 

The  king  continued  very  thoughtful  and  sad,  and  cared 
not  to  be  entertained  with  any  discourse,  which  he  did 
not  usually  avoid,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Hyde  in 
the  gallery,  shortly  after  the  lords  were  departed,  he  called 
him,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  observed  that  he  looked  sadder  than  he  used  to  do,  and 
said  he  had  lelMon,  for  that  he  had  been  drawn  to  do  that 
which  must  make  all  men  sad,  who  had  any  love  and  kind-- 
ness  for  him :  and  thereupon,  with  a  countenance  that  had 
indeed  much  of  sorrow  in  it,  he  related  all  that  had  passed 
m  the  two  days  before,  and  said,  if  he  could  have  gotten 
any  one  of  his  council  to  have  adhered  to  him  in  the  refusal, 
he  wbuld  never  in  this  condition  have  been  prevailed  with 
to  have  made  aq  address  to  those  who  had  used  him  so  re- 
proachfully. He  told  him,  he  had  once  thought  to  have 
sent  for  him,  to  have  advised  with  him  upon  the  point,  and 
that  he  might  divert  Colepepper  from  pursuing  it  so  warmly, 
and  prevent  the  earl  of  Dorset  concurring  in  the  advice, 
upon  w)iom  his  majesty  thou^t  the  other  had  some  in- 
fluence; but  he  said  he  forbore  to  do  so,  out  of  kindness  to 
him,  and  that  he  might  not  expose  him  to  the  displeasure 
he  might  probably  have  incurred  by  oppoang  it  However 
he  resolved  he  would  send  no  message  but  what  he  pre> 
pared;  and  therefcnre  he  had  sent  Southampton  to  him, 
and  that  he  confessed  he  was  better  pleased  with  the  mes- 
sage itself,  than  the  thought  of  sending  to  them ;  and  that 
he  had  so  far  {Hreserved  his  honour  (for  which  be  thanked 
him)  that  he  had  used  no  mean  and  base  expresi&ons  of  eoo- 
descensions  to  them;  and  than  ^olarged  with  many  pas- 
sionate protestfeUions,  that  if  they  should  upon  this  message 
enter  upon  any  treaty  for  an  accommodation,  he  would 
never  consent  to  any  particular  that  might  be  to  the  pr&* 
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judke  of  any  of  his  friends  who  adha»d,:Qf  whidi  he  re» 
qubed  him  to  aasure  all  men  with  whom  he  oould  convene* 
Mr.  Hyde  answered,  that  he  had  not  apprehended  any  of 
that  tfouble  in  Us  own  countenance,  which  his  majesty  had 
taken  notice  of;  yet  that  he  could  not  say  he  was  without 
it,  for  he  had  that  very  morning  reeeived  news  of  the  death 
<^  a  son  of  his,  which  did  affect  ham,  though  it  would  not 
disturb  him  long;  but  he  assured  his  majesty  that  his  men-: 
sage  or  sending  to  the  parliament  did  not  in  the  least  de* 
gree  disorder  him :  for  though  there  might  have  been  many 
objections  made  against  it,  and  some  apprehension,  that 
any  ccnidescension  at  this  time  might  ^ve  some  stop  to  his 
levies,  and  discourage  those  who  had  a  purpose  to  resort  to 
him  or  to  declare  £rar  him,  and  that  men  might  naturally  be* 
lieve,  that  if  a  treaty  should  be  consented  to  by  the  parli»«^ 
ment  upcm  this  application  fix>m  his  majesty^  it  would  nol 
be  afterwards  in  his  power  to  deny  his  coneeasion  to  what* 
soever  should  be  required  of  him  in  that  treaty ;  and  that 
th^  interest  of  all  particular  persons  must  be  subjected  to 
that  public  convenience  and  peace,  for  which  he  protested 
he  was  himself  very  cheerfully  prepared,  and  expected  as 
sour  a  portion  as  would  be  assigned  to  any  man  in  England  : 
yet  there  were  on  the  other  side  many  appearances  of  be- 
nefit that  might  accrue  to  his  majesty  from  their  carriage 
and  refusal :  of  which  he  conceive!!  one  might  be,  that  they 
would  be  so  amused  with  this  message,  and  an  opinion  that 
an  entire  submisaon  would  shortly  attend  it,  that  they 
would  sit  still,  and  perform  no  act  of  hostility,  till  the  effect 
of  it  was  known ;  which  very  sitting  still  would  be  of  much 
advantage  to  him ;  (which  his  majesty  said  was  a  better  argu- 
ment than  any  that  had  been  used  to  him :)  and  therefore,  he 
said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  all  opportunities 
to  persuade  men,  that  it  was  very  necessary  for  his  ma- 
jesty  to  send  that  message  at  that  time;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose he  had  always  the  message  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had 
read  to  many,  who  (confessed  that  it  was  better  than  they 
imagined ;  and  that  he  gave  cojnes  of  it  to  all  who  desired 
it,  and  which  had  already  cfwnposed  the  minds  of  many. 
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He  concluded  with  an  earnest  deaure  to  hia  majeaty,  that  he 
would  oompoee  his  own  ootmtenaneey  and  abolish  that  infec- 
tioos  sadness  in  his  own  looks,  which  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression upon  men,  and  made  them  think  that  h^  foond  his 
condition  to  be  more  deqierate  than  anj  body  else  believed 
it  to  be.  The  king  was  yery  weU  pleased  wilii  the  dis^ 
course,  and  told  him  he  wasa  very  good  comforter;  and  that 
if  he  had  as  much  credit  with  others  as  he  had  with  him, 
as  he  doubted  not  he  would  have,  the  court  would  be 
riiortly  in  a  better  humour. 

The  truth  is,  the  consternation  that  at  that  time  covered 
the  countenance  of  moat  men  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
soldiers  looked  upon  themselves  as  given  up,  and  the  war  at 
an  end.  They  who  repaired  to  the  king  out  of  duty  and 
conscience  expected  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  fiiry 
«f  the  parliament,  and  the  government  both  of  church  and 
state  to  be  upon  the  point  dissolved ;  and  there  were  many 
others,  who  thought  the  message  would  do  no  good,  but 
that  the  king  and  they  must  be  destroyed  in  so  uneq[ual  a 
war. 
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W  HILST  this  was  preparing,  the  king  made  a  journey 
to  Chester,  both  to  secure  that  place  to  his  service,  (which 
being  the  key  of  Ireland,  was  most  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served in  obedience  to  him,)  and  to  countenance  the  lord 
Strange,  who  met  with  some  opposition  in  those  parts,  to  a 
degree  he  had  not  apprehended.  When  his  majesty  marched 
towards  Shi^wsbury,  the  earl  of  Essex,  not  knowing  his 
purpose,  wtnt  with  his  army  towards  Worcester,  that  he 
might  keep  himself  between  the  king  and  London;  and 
prince  Rupert  chanced  to  be  at  the  saihe  time  in  Worcester, 
as  is  mentioned  before,  when  he  was  informed  that  some  of 
the  parliament  forces  were  even  at  the  gates.  Whereupon 
he  drew  out  those  few  troops  of  horse  which  attended  him, 
that  he  might  take  a  view  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  in  view,  than  they  were  engaged  mutually  in  a  brisk 
chaxge.  The  earl  of  Essex  had  sent  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
with  a  regiment  of  his  best  horse  to  take  possession  of  Wor- 
cestert  where  he  intended  to  be  that  night  with  the  gross  of 
his  army.  They  were  more  in  number,  and  much  better 
provided  than  the  prince'^s  troops,  but  they  were,  by  reason 
of  the  hedges,  too  near  each  other  to  part,  before  either 
thought  to  engage,  many  of  the  princess  troops  being  dis- 
mounted, as  not  looking  for  an  enemy;  when  the  first 
troops,  where  the  prince  was,  charged  the  other  so  fiercely, 
that  though  they  who  were  in  the  front  behaved  themselves 
well,  the  colonel  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
were  routed  very  easily,  and  pursued  as  far  as  was  fit. 
Wilmot,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  some  other  officers,  were 
hurt,  but  very  few  of  the  king^s  men  killed,  and  none  of 
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name.  Of  the  parliament  side  near  a  hundred  were  killed 
on  the  place;  Sandys,  and  Wyndham,  and  Walton,  and 
other  officers  of  name,  taken  prisoners;  whereof  the  first 
died  of  his  wounds  in  few  days  after ;  and  five  or  six  cor- 
nets  of  horse  taken.  It  was  a  brisk  and  a  seasonable  action, 
and  made  the  princess  name  and  hb  troops  terrible,  and 
brake  the  spirits  of  the  other  as  much;  and  did  terribly 
break  one  of  the  best  regiments  of  horse  in  that  army.  The 
prince  understood  by  the  prisoners  how  near  the  earl  of 
Essex  was,  and  therefore  having  come  into  the  town  that 
morning,  and  having  nothing  but  horse  there,  and  two  or 
three  companies  of  foot  of  new  unarmed  men,  levied  in  the 
place,  he  drew  all  away  from  thence  towards  Bewly;  but 
tlie  earl  of  Essex  meeting  the  marks  and  evidence  of  the 
defeat  of  his  troops,  and  not  knowing  what  reception  he 
should  find  at  WcHroester,  stopped  his  march,  and  did  not 
enter  that  city  in  three  days  after  this  action.  The  king 
was  at  Chester  when  this  fell  out,  whither  the  prince  gave 
him  notice  of  it,  and  sent  the  colours  he  had  titken  by  his 
servant  Crane,  who  was  knitted  for  his  news;  and  the 
king  thou^t  it  necessary,  in  regard  of  the  earl  d  Essex^s 
being  at  Worcester,  to  return  to  Shrewsbury  sooner  tlian 
he  intended,  and  before  he  had  finished  the  buaness  he 
went  upon :  and  so  the  lord  Strange  suffered  an  atfroiit  at 
Manchester,  and  the  town  then  shutting  their  gates  against 
him,  they  continued  in  rebellion  during  the  war :  and  at 
the  same  time  the  earl  of  Derby  died,  and  the  lord  Strange 
succeeded  him  in  that  title. 
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xIlS  socm  as  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worcester,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  send  to  the  king.  The  parliament  found 
very  sensibly  that  they  had  lost  much  of  the  people^s  vene^ 
ration,  by  having  rejected  the  king'^s  proposition  for  peaces 
and  that  very  many,  who  had  talked  loud,  and  were  foi* 
raising  an  army,  whilst  they  thought  it  impossible  far  th^ 
king  to  raise  any,  when  they  now  saw  the  king  was  like  to  be 
in  the  head  of  an  army  too,  repented  heartily  what  they  had 
done,  and  wished  nothing  more,  than  to  prevent  the  two 
armies  meeting  in  battle ;  which  could  be  no  otherwise  done 
but  by  a  treaty ;  and  they  who  bad,  as  they  believed,  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  be  capable  of  security  by  any  other  expe- 
dient than  by  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  king  into  the 
same  straits  he  was  in  before  he  had  an  army,  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  despair  of,  were  yet  too  wise  to  profess 
that  they  desired  the  war;  but  seemed  only  to  wish  for 
such  a  peace,  as  might  be  security  to  the  people  against  all 
such  oppressions  as  they  had  formerly  undergone;  and 
therefore  they  now  prepared  a  message  to  the  king,  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  by  him  to  his  ma^ 
Jesty;  and  made  the  people  beKeve  that  they  hadiiow 
made  such  an  address  to  the  king,  as  would  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  that  a  p^aoe  would  be  cpiickly  con« 
cludecf.  The  earl  of  Essex  sent  this  message  from  Worceii- 
ter,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  only  a  tiiooper  in  hift  guards, 
one  Fleetwood,  a  son  of  sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  the  same  vtktn 
who  had  afterwards  so  great  power  in  the  ahny,  and  was  so 
mdch  spoken  of.  This  person,  with  Sf  trtmipet,  cante  to 
Wcnrcester,  with  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Essex  to  the  earl 
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of  Dorset,  in  which  the  message  was  enclosed,  the  letter 
containing  some  civil  expression  of  confidence,  that  he  to 
whom  it  was  directed  did  deore  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  prevent  a  civil  war;  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
deliver  that  message  to  the  king;  which  message  renewed 
their  old  professions  of  duty,  and  how  desirous  they  w&re  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  and  to  return  to  their  obedience;  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  withdraw  from  his  evil  counsellors, 
who  had  so  much  misled  him,  and  to  return  to  hia  porliar 
ment,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  make  him  great  and 
glorious.  And  in  order  to  his  safety,  and  to  defend  him  bom 
his  enemies,  they  had  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex  to  reodve 
ham,  who  would  perform  all  the  offices  of  respect  and  duty 
to  him  which  could  be  expected ;  and  when  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  parliament  he  should  find  that  all  the  profes- 
sions they  had  made  to  him  were  very  sincere.  Though  the 
king  had  indignation  enough  for  such  an  invitation,  it  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  any  answer  from  him,  and  the  earl 
of  Dorset  did  not  think  himself  obliged  by  the  eroployittent, 
or  by  any  expressions  of  their  good  opinion ;  and  so  it  was 
concluded  that  the  messenger  should  return  without  any 
answer.  ^( 

Within  little  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  time  that 
the  king  came  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  in  a  posture  conve* 
nient  to  find  out  the  enemy.  Wales  had  yielded  him  two 
or  three  good  regiments  of  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse ; 
and  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  as  many.  The  lord  Grrandiftm 
and  sir  John  Byron  had  brought  in  their  regiments  •of  bbtse 
well  completed,  and  the  lord  Digby  had  drawn  together 
some  troops  of  his.  The  greatest  defect  was,  that  many  of 
the  horse  and  foot  were  so  much  without  arms,  that  some 
regiments  of  foot  had  not  above  two  or  three  companies 
which  had  any  arms,  and  the  rest  only  had  cudgels ;  and 
few  of  the  horse  had  any  firearms,  and  some  without 
swords.  However  sitting  still  would  bring  no  supply  of 
that  kind,  and  therefore  the  king  resolved  to  march ;  and 
when  he  had  got  what  he  could  from  the  train-bands,  that 
the  soldiers  must  do  the  rest  upon  the  charge  of  the  enemy, 
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with  whom  every  body  desired  to  encounter.  And  as  on  the 
parliament  side,  the  opinion  that  the  king  could  never  ruse 
an  army  was  the  true  cause,  was  the  true  reason  why  they 
did  raise  one ;  and  so  the  cause  of  the  war,  togetiier  with 
the  general  ofMnion  that  the  parliament  would  never  raise  a 
rebellion:  so  on  the  king^s  side,  the  confidence  that  one 
battle  would  end  and  determine  the  war,  in  a  total  subdu- 
ing one  party,  and  extinguishing  all  the  fire  that  kindled  it, 
and  consequently  all  counsels  being  directed  to  that  one  end 
of  fighting,  was  the  principal  cause  of  continuing  the  war : 
whereas  if  the  king  had  only  stood  upon  the  defensive  in  all 
places  where  he  had  power,  and  declined  all  occasions  of 
fighting  as  much  as  had  been  possible,  and  so  ordered  all 
contributions  and  supplies  of  money  to  the  equal  support  of 
the  army,  it  would  probably  have  succeeded  better;  and 
those  divisions  would  sooner  have  fallen  out  in  the  parlia- 
ment party,  which  at  last  ruined  themselves,  after  it  had 
first  destroyed  the  king  and  ruined  the  kingdom.     But  thc^ 
making  head  against  a  rebellion  and  the  supporting  a  civil 
war,  was  so  much  above  the  comprehension  of  any  man, 
that  very  few  guessed  aright  what  they  would  do,  or  could 
judge  what  was  fit  to  be  done  by  the  king.    The  truth  is, 
so  many  ocmtrary  causes  contributed  to  the  productiim  of 
the  same  effects,  that  the  prophecy  of  Esdras  seemed  to  be 
accomplished  in  that  time :  And  salt  waters  shall  bejbund 
in  ike  sweety  and  dUJHends  shdU  destroy  one  another ;  then 
shall  wit  hide  itse^,  and  understanding  withdraw  itself 
into  his  secret  chamber.    2  Esdras  v.  9. 
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Upon  Saturday  the  SSd  of  October,  the  king  quartered 
at  Edgewcnrth,  die  house  of  fiir  William  Cherry }  firom 
whenoe  the  king  resolved,  having  theQ  no  notioe  of  the 
enemy,  the  next  morning  to  march  to  a  house  of  the  IcMtl 
Say,  near  Banbury,  which  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  par- 
liament forces,  which  lay  in  a  very  pleasant  and  open  ooun- 
try.    But  about  daybreak  on  Sunday  the  9Sd  of  October, 
prince  Rupert  soit  the  king  word,  that  the  parliament  army 
by  all  quartered  together  about  a  village  called  Eeinton^ 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Warwick ;  that  thane  was  a 
large  field  near  the  town,  in  which  both  armies  might  v&y 
well  be  drawn  up;  and  therdbre  that  he  had  appointed  all 
the  horse  to  rendezvous  upon  the  t(^  of  the  bill  called 
Edge-hill,  which  overlooked  the  field   and  the  enemy^'s 
quart«!«,  where  he  would  expect  the  king^s  pleasure;  and 
if  all  the  foot  oould  meet  there  in  any  time,  they  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  fight  that  day.    The  earl  of  Lindaefy 
was  quartered  in  a  village,  called  Culw<Hth,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  court,  in  which  village  l&ewise  the  eari 
of  Dorset,  the  lord  Falkland,  sir  John  Ck>lepepper,  and 
Mr.  Hyde  were  quartered,  who  quickly  received  advertise- 
ment from  the  general,  of  the  posture  things  were  in,  and 
made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  the  king,  who  was  gone 
from  Edge  worth,  leaving  orders  for  all  men  to  repair  to 
Edge-hill.     The  army  was  quartered  at  so  great  a  dbtance, 
that  they  could  not  quickly  be  drawn  together,  so  that  it 
was  afternoon  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  rendez- 
vous, and  were  then  to  file  down  a  very  steep  lull,  whefe 
three  horse  could  not  go  abreast  together,  tiU  they  came  into 
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the  fiekly  whidi  was  latge  enou^.  The  earl  of  Essex  had 
no  b^Cer  intelligence  of  the  kmg^s  motions,  and  the  first 
notice  he  had  was  by  the  appearance  of  the  king'^s  horse  m 
a  body  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  Some  of  his  artillery,  and 
some  of  his  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  a  dxfk 
march  bdiind ;  but  he  found  many  objections  in  retiring  to 
join  with  them,  and  therefore  resolved  to  put  himself  iii 
order  to  expect  the  king's  army  in  the  same  place ;  and  so 
put  his  whole  body  in  battalia,  within  less  than  half  a  mil^ 
of  the  TiBage,  at  very  near  a  mile^s  distance  from  the  hill*, 
without  moving  tiU  the  king's  army  came  to  charge  thenb 
He  had  the  entire  choice  of  the  ground,  and  was  in  battalia 
before  one  company  of  the  king's  went  down  the  hill ;  and 
if  he  had  chosen  his  place  near  the  hill,  it  would  not  hare 
been  posaUe  for  the  king's  aimy  to  have  drawn  down  that 
steep  narrow  way  withoiU  infinite  prejudice :  but  the  enemy, 
standing  at  so  great  a  distance,  there  was  no  other  incon^ 
venience  than  in  the  long  time  that  was  spent  in  their  de^ 
sosnt;  by  reason  whereof  it  was  very  near  three  of  the 
dodc  in  the  afternoon  before  the  batde  began.  It  was  as 
fSnr  a  day  as  that  season  of  the  year  could  yield,  the  sun 
olear,  no  wind  or  doud  appearing.  The  relation  of  that 
battle  is  not  proper  of  this  place,  in  whidi  there  were  many 
BotaUe  accidents,  which  if  they  had  be^i  pursued  by  either 
side,  would  have  produced  other  effects.  Prinee  Rupert 
charged  the  right  wii^  of  the  enemy's  horse  so  furiously, 
diat  they  bore  not  the  charge,  but  turned  and  fied  in  all  the 
confiision  imaginabJe,  few  of  that  body  looking  behind 
them  till  they  came  to  St.  Alban^s,  and  many  of  them  fied 
to  Londod  vnth  news  of  the  total  defeat ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  king's  horse  which  diarged  that  wii^  parsoed 
them  so  for,  and  they  who  did  not,  entertamed  themselves 
with  the  phihder  of  the  carts  and  carriages,  which  were  alt 
in  the  village^  that  none  of  that  wing  could  be  ever  rallied 
fcf^dier  that  nig^  when  there  was  need  enough  of  their 
Wilmot  had  the  oKHnmand  of  the  left  wing,  where 
the  lord  CBcnarvon,  lord  Qrandison,  and  many  other 
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gallant  gentleman  with  their  r^iiments  and  troc^M,  who 
finding  very  little  reastance  from  that  party  which  they  were 
to  choose,  many  of  them  followed  thor  friends  of  the  i^;ht 
wing,  to  have  a  share  of  what  might  be  gotten  in  the  pur- 
suit. And  that  which  was  worst  of  all,  the  reserve,  whidi 
was  intrusted  to  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  never 
been  in  action  before,  se^ng  no  body  of  horse  to  diaige, 
thought  they  might  likewise  follow  the  chase ;  and  ao  pur* 
sued  it  accordingly :  nor  did  that  gentlosian,  who  upon  all 
occasions.gave  as  great  testimony  and  evidence  i£  courage 
as  any  man,  ever  acknowledge  that  he  had  orderiSt  or  un- 
derstood himself  to  be  left  with  a  reserve ;  so  great'a  want 
there  was  of  punctuality  in  that  day^s  service.  But  if  the 
horse  of  both  wings  had  been  contented  with  doing  the  bu- 
siness they  were  appcunted  to  do,  and  had  been  less  vdie- 
ment  in  pursuing  their  enemy  when  they  had  quitted  the 
field,  that  day  had  put  a  glorious  end  to  the  king^s  troubles 
and  to  the  parliaments  pretences;  and  the  earl  of  Ewex 
thought  the  work  so  near  an  end,  that  he  alighted  from  his 
ll^^  fSiA  |>ut  hia^tfelf  into  4he  beadh  of  his  regiment  of 
{l(|qfe^||,.ii'PJi](e.ia.lMS  h«ndl  txhohiag  to  die  Aere^  and  to 
tfkfh  M>  qiMil!ter,.  asi  be  oonfiMifid;  lo  fthei  cxitntosa^  CailUe 
at  'bi#it&tw^.^  JUmdoiiM  'BiK  tbie  ibebaniUCtof  ith»>kii^ 
^fMai%lM^i41  llft99e>4Awiiia9fa4.and*^he»rosenie<a^  tko'lJH^ 
\iwaff0^}fMii^i^^  Bidfoor,  a  Scoldu 

xf^fi»9iyi^xv^.^glmDta(mitiikihK^^  obaendag  the^'fiekl  qiqttai 
bfnbclii.  thew  /^ingfty^ke^t  thenuofanea  at  adistaiioe^*  uMM^iiig 
ll|b«9ddown4he  fi^d,  liwi  wfentfikfn.lo  be-the  reserve  of 
tte'  kiog^s  boraS)>  until  they  found  aa  opiiortiiiiiiy  is^dn 
gf¥i^  s^ryioe./  The ibot  stood  their- gnxoid  wkhi  gacatoob- 
n^(;«ild  (duNigkmangr  of  the  king^afloMiers  ^cfe^ttentod,- 
%pdi hoA  oidy  enc^gefe,  they  keptithtir  cankfl^and^tooki  up 
tj^#i:iriiiS}.whMb  linAv  sku^itered  neig^dioois  \dtb^ ifann^ 
ifAd^  ^^xtcution  W4A  great  on  boitb  tfides^fadtiasfcbgratQt 
o9dthe|fUMrl of  Sisex'a  party;,  and ibs«JBuig'digiMBiMB»^ 
head  of  his  regiment  on  foot,  was  come  within  little  nMe 
tiMl»  pMftolbifapt^iifi  tfaal>iKidy'Mh«X'tfie«0i  ofi«B^imcya$, 
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(which  was  the  thing  he  most  desired  in  the  world,)  when 
Balfour  with  his  reserve  of  horse  charged  the  flank  of  that 
body  of  foot,  and  so  Ixoke  it ;  and,  whether  from  the  horse 
or  the  foot,  the  earl  of  Lindsey  fell,  his  1^  bein^  broke 
short  off,  and  the  lord  Willou^by  his  son^  being  in  the 
head  of  the  king^s  re^^ment  of  horse^uards,  which  he  com- 
manded, making  haste  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  they  weiie 
both  taken  prisoners,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  king's  foot 
exceedingly  shaken  and  broken,  which  changed  exceedin^y 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  and  if  that  wing  of  horse  had 
sooner  b^;an,  when  there  were  no  odier  hone  upon  the 
field'  but  the  few  gentlemen  who  attended  about  the  persons 
of  the  king  and  the'  prince,  he  might  have  taken  them  both 
prisoners.  When  the  king  discerned  how  doubtfully  affiurs 
stood,  he  commanded  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
York,  who  were  both  very  young,  to  withdraw  to  the  top 
of.  the  hill,  attended  only  by  his  company  of  pensioners, 
and  commanded  Mr.  Hyde  to  wait  upon  them,  and  not 
depart  fixim  them ;  and  as  they  went  towards  the  hill,  the 
evening  now  approaching,  they  saw  a  body  of  horse,  which 
they  made  no  doubt  was  the  king's,  and  so  moved  towards 
them,  when  m  Richard  Grime,  an  equery  of  the  king's, 
rode  very  little  befiwe,  to  know  them,  which  he  quickly  did, 
and  I  was  beaten  off  his  horse,  and  so  well  counterfeited  h&ng 
kilkd  that  he  was  presently  stripped :  all  which  bong  in 
tkei.  prince^'s  view  gave  him  advertiseineBt  what  they  were, 
sp  that  he  diverted  his  course  to  the  other  hand^  and  that 
body:  moved  as  quickly  from  him,  b^ng  evidendy  in  great 
ajIpMlieiMion ;  which  if  they  had  not  j)een,  die  number 
about  the  prince  was  so.  very  bomI],  that  diey  could  have 
niads  very  little  renstance,  if  Balfour  had  ehaif;ed  them : 
sft'that  the  preservation  of  those  twto  young  princes  was  a 
gmtrblesong  of  that  day; 'and  tbcy  had  not  been  IcHig 
ufMHrdK?  hill,  beforer the  king  seat  order  Aat  th^  fihonld 
gotlo  £dgewarth,  where'  hl^  majesty  had  hid  the  night-  be- 

r  jBhoughl  the  king's  hone  sustainledao  Itiesj^aiidlJIey  frb6 
followed  the  enemy  too  far  yet  returned  before  it  was  night. 
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either  the  oiBoen  would  not  or  oouU  not  rtHj  ao  womay  of 
them  together  as  wonld  chaige  that  maaH  leasrve,  ivlncli 
still  went  about  the  fidd  without  standing  in  any  place  to 
expect  a  ohaige.    The  lord  Falklimd,  who  in  all  Buoh  ac 
tions  forgot  that  he  was  secretary  of  state^and  demred  to  be 
where  there  would  probably  be  most  to  do^  had  that  day 
oboaen  to  charge  with  Wihnot,  who  chai]ged  on  the  left 
whig,  declining,  upon  the  former  expostulation,  to  be  cm  the 
other  wing  with  prince  Rupert,  used  to  protest  that  he  saw 
no  enemy  that  day  of  the  horse  that  made  any  renstanoe, 
and  oba^*ving  that  body  under  Balfour  whole  up  and  down, 
he  spake  to  Wilmot  that  he  might  go  and  charge  them, 
which  the  othor  seeming  not  to  consider,  he  jHessed  him 
again ;  to  whidi  the  other  made  no  other  answer  but,  '^  My 
^*  lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  and  let  us  liye  to  enjoy  the 
^*  fhiit  thereof ;""  and  after  it  was  found,  too  late,  what 
mischief  that  small  body  had  done,  and  continued  to  do,  the 
officers  could  not  rally  their  horse  together,  albeit  they  were 
all  in  the  field.     From  the  time  that  the  battle  began,  it 
was  nd;  above  an  hour  and  an  half  before  the  evening 
stopped  the  heat  of  the  fight,  and  all  men  were  content  to 
stand  stili  without  n^iking  any  advance ;  and  the  king  con- 
tinued upon  his  horse,  with  some  of  the  krds  and  other 
jAindpal  officers  about  him,  in  no  d^;ree  satisfied  with  the 
posture  they  were  in;     Though  they  were  sure  they  oould 
not  have  lost  many  of  the  horse  in  the  action,  they  knew 
not  what  was  become  of  them,  and  the  foot  appeared  very 
thin,  as  long  as  they  could  be  discerned  by  the  Kgfat ;  and 
therefore  they  concluded  they  would  be  mudi  thinner,  when 
the  darkness  should  cover  their  withdrawing.    So  there 
watited  not  those  who  proposed  that  the  king  would  ihraw 
ofi^  the  field,  and  with  as  many  horse  as  he  oould  rally  hasten 
into  the  west,  and  leave  both  the  foot  and  the  cannon  to  the 
enemy.    Whidi  proposition  recdved  so  nracb  countenance 
from  some  great  officers,  that  many  thought  it  would  have 
been  resolved  upon ;  until  sir  John  Colepepper,  who  hod 
that  day  charged  with  prince  Rupert  with  muchgdlontry, 
(as  ^  courage  was  always  unquestionable,)  did  oppose  it 
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wkh  great  warmth  and  paaaion,  and  told  the  king  he  waa 
ruined  if  he  hearkened  to  it^  which  his  majesty  waa  not  in- 
clined to  do,  and  so  silenced  the  debate^  declaring  that  he 
would  not  fldr  fnxn  the  place  till  the  morning ;  and  so  the 
night  waa  passed,  with  incoovenience  and  trouble  enough : 
tor  besides  the  expeOaticm  of  a  very  melancholy  proepect 
in  the  mornipg,  the  night  itself  waa  as  cold  as  a  very  great 
frost  and  a  sharp  northeily^  wind  could  make  it  at  that  sea- 
son  of  the  year.  Nor  cfid  the  morning  afipeax  more  au- 
spicious ;  Uie  troops  of  hcnrse  and  Soot  appeared  very  thin^ 
yet  many,both  ofl^rs and  soldiers,  who  had  sought  warmer 
lodgings  in  the  cold  night,  returned  in  the  fn<Mning  to  see 
what  was  become  of  their  fiiends ;  and  so  the  numbers  in- 
creased. The  ordnance  was  all  safe,  and  though  the  field 
was  covered  with  the  dead,  yet  nobody  could  tell  to  what 
party  they  belonged ;  and  that  which  composed  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  most  was,  thai  the  enemy^s  troops  af^fieared  as 
tbin^a^  brokisn,  and  as  dispirited  as  they  could  wish;  so  that 
thqr  who  could  longest  endure  the  station  they  were  in»  were 
likely  to  remain  masters  of  the  field*  As  soon  as  it  was 
Ugbt,  and  the  king  bad  got^len  a  little  sl^  in  Jhis  coaeh> 
whitber  he  betook  himself  about  dsybrsak^  it  waa  wiabo) 
that  the  horse,  which  had  yet>  endured  no  oth^r.  shock  than 
of  the  cold  of  the  nighty  would  make  one  brisk  change  ^itb 
thai  body  of  horse  whjch.Nmained.of  the  enemy  ;>  but  the 
offiaevs,  who  without  doubt  had  as  much  eouri^  them^^ 
selves  as  eould  be  expected,  had  no  mind  to  imdertake  ffx* 
tbcdr  men.  They  said,  the  bodies  which  were  in  view 
wttre  rather  an  assembly  of  all  the  horse  of  the  army,  than 
r^;iment8  or  troi^  under  ibeir  officers,  and  *so  th^  knew 
not  how  to  draw  them  out,  ok  to  depend  upon  them ;  that 
the  harses  were  so  weak  that  thqr  would  not  be  able  to 
make  a  dbaigei  and  the  asen  had  not  eafteo  or  drank  in 
moce  thaafimr  and  ^wehty  houm ;  in  eflPeot^  that  they  ha4 
with  much  ado  prevailed  with  them  to  keep  the  fii^y  the 
kiiig  amtinuing  then  hin^a^,  but  they  much  doubted, 
tbUiaa  won  Miit  should  be  knonui  that  tbey  isere  to  vamm 
the  baiide^  isany  ef  them  would  diraetly  tun  aaiay.  *  Upesi 
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the  whole  matter,  it  was  thought  most  oounsellable,  that 
they  should  be  in  as  good  a  posture  to  receive  the  enemy 
as  was  possible,  if  they  advanced,  otherwise  that  they 
should  only  keep  the  ground,  and  expect  what  the  enemy 
would  do :  and  it  was  believed  by  many,  then  and  after, 
that  which  nde  soever  had  assumed  the  courage  to  have  at- 
tacked the  other  would  have  proved  victorious. 

In  this  interval,  those  things  occurred  to  memcarj  which 
had  been  forgotten,  or  rather  which  could  not  be  executed 
according  to  former  resolutions  before  the  battle.     The 
prodamadon,  mentioned  before,  was  now  delivered  to  ar 
William  Le  Neve,  Clarendeux  king  at  arms,  who  in  his 
vobe  of  office  carried  it  towards  the  earl  of  Essex^s  army,  as 
it  stood  still  in  the  field,  intending  to  have  proclaimed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  troops;  but  he  was  met  by  a  guard  before 
he  came  thither,  and  charged  upon  his  life,  with  pstcds  at 
his  breast,  ndther  to  read  any  thing  or  to  speak  a  word, 
being  likewise  blinded,and  so  conducted  to  the  general,  befixe 
whom  he  expostulated  in  vain  of  the  indignity  and  injury 
done  to  his  office,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  the 
standers  by  laughed  at;  and  when  he  b^an  to  read  the  pro. 
clamation,  it  was  violently  soatdied  fnm  him  with  new  re- 
proaches and  threats,  if  he  pre^med  to  say  any  thing  to 
that  purpose,  or  to  scatter  or  let  fall  any  of  those  proclama- 
tions.   The  earl  of  Essex  asked  him,  whether  the  king  and 
the  prince  were  in  the  field ;  and  when  the  herald  said  they 
were,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  same  danger  with  the 
reist,  he  seemed  not  to  believe  it,  and  said  he  knew  the 
king  was  not  there :  and  if  he  had  not  really  thought  so,  he 
would  never  have  asked  the  question  in  the  hearing  of  so 
many,  who  thereby  were  informed  of  what  they  had  not 
before  known  or  believed :  for  care  had  been  taken,  that 
the  soldiers  should  think  that  they  fought  against  those  ma- 
lignants  who  kept  the  king  from  the  parliunrat,  and  that 
his  majesty  himsdf  was  not  present  in  the  field.     The  he- 
rald  was  suffered  to  stay  very  little  time,  and  blinded 
uain,  and  conducted  by  a  guard  to  the  outmost  Emits  of 
the  army;  and  so  returned  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
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earl  of  Lindsey,  the  king^s  general,  and  of  many  oificers 
being  prisoners,  who  were  thought  to  be  dead.  The  king 
remained  in  the  field  till  the  evening,  and  till  the  enemy 
quitted  it  and  marched  away  ;  and  then  orders  were  sent  to 
the  foot  and  to  the  horse,  to  draw  off  to  thrir  former  quar- 
ters, where  they  had  been  the  night  before  the  battle ;  and 
his  majesty  likewise  repaired  to  Edgeworth,  from  whence 
he  had  gone  on  Sunday  morning ;  not  resolving  dll  the  next 
morning  what  counsel  to  pursue ;  and  he  rested  likewise  the 
next  day,  to  be  better  informed  of  the  enemy^s  motions, 
and  that  the  soldiers  might,  by  so  much  longer  rest  in  their 
quarters,  recover  their  spirits. 
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